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I  might  instance  in  other  professions  the  obligation  men  lie  under  of 
appl>ing  theniselves  to  certain  parts  of  Hiator>^  and  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear doing  it  in  that  of  the  Law,  —  in  its  nature  the  noblest  aod  most 
beneficial  to  mankind,  in  ita  abuse  and  debasement  the  most  sordid  and 
the  most  pernicious.  A  lawyer  now  Is  nothing  more  (1  speak  of  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  at  least),  to  use  some  of  Tully's  words,  *'nisi  leguleius 
quidem  cautus,  et  acutus  praeco  actionum,  cantor  formularum,  auccpa 
Byllabarum."  But  there  have  been  la\\^ers  that  were  orators,  philoso- 
phers, historians:  there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  There  will 
be  none  such  any  more,  till  in  some  better  age  true  ambition,  or  the  love 
of  fame,  prevails  over  avarice;  and  tiü  men  find  leisure  and  encourage- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  this  profession,  by  climb- 
ing up  to  the  vantage  ground  (so  my  Lord  Bacon  caüs  it)  of  Scienre, 
instead  of  grovelling  all  their  fives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gainful  applica- 
tion of  all  the  little  arts  of  ciiicane.  Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of  the 
law  will  scarce  deser\'e  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  And 
whenever  it  hapi>eiis,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men  must 
climb,  is  Metaphysical,  and  the  other,  Historical  Knowledge.  Henry 
St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History  (1739), 

Whoever  brings  a  fruitful  idea  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  rends 
the  veil  that  seems  to  sever  one  portion  from  another,  his  name  is  written 
in  the  Book  among  the  builders  of  the  Temple,  For  an  English  law>^er 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  methods  which  Oxford  invited  Sir 
Henr>^  Maine  to  demonstrate,  in  this  cliair  of  Historical  and  Comparative 
Jurispnjdence,  have  revolutionised  our  legal  history  and  largely  trans- 
formed our  current  text-books. — Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart,,  The 
HiMory  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  (Farewell  Lecture  at  the  Univer- 
äty  of  (Mord,  1903). 

No  piece  of  History  is  true  when  set  apart  to  itself,  divorced  and  iso- 
lated. It  is  part  of  an  intricately  pieced  whole,  and  must  needs  be  put 
in  its  place  in  the  netted  scheme  of  events,  to  receive  its  true  color  and 
estimation.  We  are  all  partners  in  a  common  undertaking,  —  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  as  associated  in  society,  the 
life  of  the  human  spirit  in  this  familiar  theatre  of  cooperative  effort  in 
which  we  play,  so  changed  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  so  much  the  same 
throughout  the  hurrying  centuries.  The  day  for  synthesis  has  come.  No 
ane  of  us  can  safely  go  forward  without  it.  —  Woodrow  Wilson,  The 
Variety  and  Unity  of  History  (Address  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Artd 
and  Science,  St.  LouiSi  ld04)* 
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"All  history,*'  said  the  lamented  master  ilaitland,  in  a  memo- 
rable epigram,  "is  but  a  seamless  web;  and  he  who  endeavors  to 
tell  but  a  piece  of  it  must  feel  that  his  first  sentence  tears  the 
fabric," 

This  seamless  web  of  our  own  legal  liistorj^  unites  us  inseparably 
to  the  history  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Our  main  interest 
must  naturally  center  on  deciphering  the  pattern  which  lies 
directly  before  us,  —  that  of  *the  Anglo- American  law.  But  in 
tracing  the  warp  and  woof  of  its  structure  we  are  brought  inevi- 
tably into  a  larger  fieUl  of  \asion.  The  story  of  Western  Continental 
Law  is  made  up»  in  the  last  analysis,  of  two  great  movements, 
racial  and  intellectual.  One  is  the  Germanic  migrations,  planting 
a  solid  growth  of  Germanic  custom  ever\'w^here,  from  Danzig 
to  Sicily,  from  London  to  Vienna.  The  other  is  the  posthumous 
power  of  Roman  law,  forever  resisting,  struggling,  and  coalescing 
with  the  other.  A  thousand  detailed  a^mbinations,  of  varied 
t\'pes,  are  developed,  and  a  dozen  distinct  systems  now  sur\^ive 
in  independence.  But  the  result  is  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
fully  understood  without  surveying  and  tracing  the  whole. 

Even  insular  England  cannot  escape  from  the  web.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  all  its  racial  threads  —  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans  — 
were  but  extensions  of  the  same  Germanic  warp  and  woof  that 
was  making  the  law  in  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  Spain.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  its  legal  culture  was  never  without  some  of  the 
I  same  intellectual  influence  of  Roman  law  which  was  so  thoroughly 
'overspreading  the  Continental  peoples.  There  is  thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  scarcely  a  doctrine  or  rule  in  our  own  system  which  can- 
not be  definitely-  and  profitably  traced  back,  in  comparison,  till 
we  come  to  the  point  of  divergence,  where  we  onc^  shared  it  in 
coimnon  with  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  during  all 
the  intervening  centuries,  a  more  or  less  constant  juristic  socia- 
biUty  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  between  Anglo-American  and  Con- 
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tinentiil  Law;  and  its  redprocal  influeoees  niake  the  story  one 
and  inseparable*  In  short»  there  is  a  tangled  common  ancestr>% 
racial  or  intellectual,  for  the  law  of  all  Western  Europe  and  ourselves. 

For  the  sake  of  le^al  science,  this  storj^  should  now  become  a 
familiar  one  to  all  who  are  studious  to  know  the  historj'  of  our 
own  law*  The  time  b  ripe*  During  the  last  thirty  years  Euro- 
pean scholars  have  placed  the  historj^  of  their  law  on  the  footing 
of  modern  critical  and  philosophical  research.  And  to-day,  among 
ourselves,  we  find  a  marked  widening  of  view  and  a  vigorous 
interest  in  the  comparison  of  other  peoples*  legal  institutions. 
To  the  satisfying  of  that  interest  in  the  pre^nt  field,  the  only 
obstacle  is  the  lack  of  adequate  materials  in  the  English  language. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times  encourages  and  demands  the  study 
of  Continental  Legal  Historj'  and  aU  useful  aids  to  it  was  pointed 
out  in  a  memorial  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  in  August,  1909: 

"The  recent  spread  of  interest  in  Comparative  Law  in  general  is 
notable.  The  Comparative  Law  Bureau  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress;  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  j  the  Civic  Federation  Conference 
on  Uniform  Legislation;  the  International  Congress  of  History;  the 
libraries*  accessions  in  foreign  law,  —  tlie  work  of  tliese  and  other 
movements  toueJies  at  various  points  the  bodies  of  Continental  law* 
Such  activities  serve  to  remind  us  constantly  that  we  have  in  English 
no  hLstories  of  Continental  law.  To  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  Con- 
tinental law  means  that  its  history  must  be  more  or  less  considered. 
Each  of  these  countries  has  its  own  legal  s>'stem  and  its  o\^ti  legal 
history.  Yet  tlie  law  of  the  Continent  was  never  so  foreign  to  Eng- 
Uah  as  the  English  law  was  foreign  to  Continental  jnrisprudence. 
It  is  merely  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  our  owti  legal  litera- 
ture if  we  plead  for  a  continued  study  of  Continental  legal  history. 

"  We  believe  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  modem 
scholarship  in  tliat  field  will  bring  out  new  points  of  contact  and 
throw  new  light  up>on  the  development  of  our  own  law.  Moreover, 
the  present-day  movements  for  codification,  and  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  departments  of  the  law,  make  it  liiglily  desirable  that 
our  profession  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  the  Continent  in  its  great  measures  of  law  reform 
and  codification. 

**  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  tlioughtful  American  lawyers 
and  students  should  have  at  their  disposal  translations  of  some  of 
the  best  works  in  Continental  legal  history*" 

And  the  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Association: 
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"That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  on  Translations  of  Conti- 
nental Legal  History,  with  authority  to  arrange  for  the  translation 
and  publication  of  stiitable  works/' 

The  Editorial  Committee,  then  appointed,  spent  two  years  in 
studying  the  field,  making  selections,  and  arranging  for  trans- 
lations. It  resolved  to  treat  the  undertaking  as  a  whole;  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  series  as  to  (1)  periods,  (2)  countries,  and  (3) 
topics,  so  as  to  give  the  most  adequate  survey  within  the  space- 
limits  available. 

(1)  As  to  perijods^  the  Committee  resolved  to  include  modern 
times,  as  well  as  early  and  mediseval  periods;  for  in  usefulness 
and  importance  they  were  not  less  imperative  in  their  claim  upon 
our  attention.  Each  volume,  then»  was  not  to  be  merely  a  valu- 
able torso,  lacking  important  epochs  of  development;  but  was 
to  exhibit  the  history  from  early  to  modem  times. 

(2)  As  to  countries,  the  Committee  fixed  upon  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  as  the  central  fields,  leaving  the  histor>^  in  other 
countries  to  be  touched  so  far  as  might  be  incidentally  possible. 

LSpain  would  have  been  included  as  a  fourth;  but  no  suitable  book 

twas  in  existence;    the  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  scholars 

is  that  a  suitable  history  of  Spanish  law  has  not  yet  been  written. 

(3)  As  to  iopwSf  the  Committee  accepted  the  usual  Continental 
di^Hsions  of  Civil  (or  Private),  Commercial,  Criminal»  Procedural, 
and  Public  I^aw,  and  endeavored  to  include  all  five.  But  to  repre* 
sent  these  five  fields  under  each  principal  country  would  not  only 
exceed  the  inevitable  space-limits,  but  would  also  duplicate  much 
common  ground.  Hence,  the  grouping  of  the  individual  volumes 
was  arranged  partly  by  topics  and  partly  by  countries,  as  follows: 

Commercial  Law,  Criminal  Law,  CivU  Procedure,  and  Criminal 
Procedure,  were  allotted  each  a  volume;  in  this  volume  the  basis 
Lwas  to  be  the  general  European  history"  of  early  and  mediaeval 
r  times,  with  special  reference  to  one  chief  countrj^  (France  or 
Germany)  for  the  later  periods,  and  with  an  excursus  on  another 
chief  countr\\  Then  the  Ci%il  (or  Private)  Law  of  France  and 
of  Germany  was  given  a  volume  each.  To  Italy  was  then  given 
a  volume  covering  all  five  parts  of  the  field.  For  Public  Law  (the 
subject  least  related  in  histor>"  to  our  own),  a  volume  was  given 
to  France,  wehere  the  common  starting  point  wnth  England,  and 
the  later  divergences,  have  unusual  importance  for  the  history 
of  our  courts  and  legal  methods.  Finally,  two  volumes  were 
allotted  to  general  surveys  indispensable  for  viemng  the  connec- 
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tion  of  parts.  Of  these,  an  introductorv'  volume  deals  i^'ith  Sources, 
IJterature,  and  General  Movements,  —  in  short,  the  external' 
histon^  of  the  law,  as  the  Continentals  call  it  (eorresponding  to 
the  aspects  covered  by  Book  I  of  Sir  F,  Pollock  and  Professor 
F-  W.  Maitland's  *'  History  of  the  English  Law  l>efore  Edward  1  '*) ; 
and  a  final  volume  analy7.es  the  specific  features,  in  the  e  olution 
of  doctrine,  common  to  all  the  modern  systems. 

Neeillesi^  to  say,  a  Series  thus  co-oriiinated,  and  precisely  suited 
for  our  own  needs,  was  not  easy  to  construct  out  of  materials 
written  by  Continental  scholars  for  Continental  needs*  Tlie 
Committee  hopes  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties here  encountered*  But  it  is  convinced  that  the  ideal  of 
a  co-ordinated  Series,  which  should  collate  and  fairly  cover 
the  various  fields  as  a  connected  whole,  is  a  correct  one;  and  the 
endeavor  to  achieve  it  will  sufBciently  explain  the  choice  of  the 
particular  materials  that  have  been  used. 

It  remains  to  acknovvkxlgc  the  Committt*e's  indebtedness  to 
all  those  who  have  made  this  Series  possible. 

To  numerous  scholarly  ad\isers  in  many  European  universities 
the*  Committee  is  indebte<i  for  valuable  suggestions  towards 
choice  of  the  works  to  be  translated.  Fortified  b>'  this  adiice, 
the  Committee  is  confident  that  the  authors  of  these  volumes 
represent  the  highest  scholarship,  the  latest  research,  and  the 
widest  repute,  among  Eumpean  legal  historians.  And  here  the 
Committee  desires  also  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  Elbert  H, 
Gary,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  for  his  ample  provision  of 
materials  for  legal  science  in  the  Gar>^  Library  of  Continental 
Law  (in  Northwestern  University),  In  the  researches  of  prep- 
aration for  this  Series,  those  materials  were  found  indispensable. 

To  the  authors  the  Committee  is  grateful  for  their  willing 
co-operation  in  allowing  this  use  of  their  works.  Without  ex- 
ception, their  ct>nsent  has  been  cheerfully  accorded  in  the 
interest  of  legal  si*ience. 

To  the  publishers  the  Committee  expresses  its  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  interest  shown  in  a  claas  of  literature  so  impor- 
tant to  the  higher  interests  of  the  profession, 

To  the  translators,  the  Committee  acknowledges  a  particular 
gratitude.  The, accomplishments,  legal  and  linguistic,  needed  for 
a  task  of  tjiis  sort  are  indeed  exacting;  and  suitable  translators 
are  here  no  less  needful  and  no  more  numerous  than  suitable 
authors.    The  Conmiittee,  on  behalf  of  our  profession,  acknowl- 
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edges  to  them  a  special  debt  for  their  cordial  services  on  behalf 
of  legal  science,  and  commends  them  to  the  readers  of  these  vol- 
umes with  the  reminder  that  without  their  labors  this  Series 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  dream. 

So  the  Committee,  satisfied  with  the  privilege  of  having  intro- 
duced these  authors  and  their  translators  to  the  public,  retires 
from  the  scene,  bespeaking  for  the  Series  the  interest  of  lawyers 
and  historians  alike. 

The  Editorial  CoMMnrEE. 
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EDITORIAL   PREFACE   TO  THIS   VOLUME 
By  John  H.  Wigmore* 

No  other  book  of  this  scope  and  purpose  exists  (so  it  seems) 
either  in  the  English  language  or  in  any  other ;  nor  has  existed, 
for  a  hundred  years  past,  or  more.  To  state  the  reasons  for  this 
lack  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  SuflSce  it  to  point  out  that  both 
the  demand  and  the  supply  (so  to  speak)  are  now,  if  never  before, 
plain  enough  in  the  realm  of  legal  learning. 

The  demand  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, — the  craving  for 
larger  generalizations  in  legal  science.  The  outlook  beyond  local 
and  national  law  has  opened.  We  desire  to  understand  the  growth 
of  our  own  law  as  a  part  of  that  legal  life  which  nations  have  in 
common,  and,  therefore,  to  begin  by  understanding  the  integral 
growth  of  Continental  law  —  that  system  which  now  broadly 
divides  with  Anglo-American  law  the  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  To  satisfy  this  desire,  the  internal  legal 
history  of  the  chief  countries  must,  of  course,  be  studied  individually. 
But  to  get  the  perspective,  to  understand  the  relative  part  played 
by  each  country  in  the  whole  story,  a  General  Survey  of  the  events, 
sources,  persons,  periods,  and  movements  in  the  conmion  develop- 
ment is  indispensable  at  the  outset. 

The  supply  for  this  demand  is  found  in  the  solid  historical  achieve- 
ments of  tiie  past  generation,  —  a  generation  which  is  marked  off 
broadly  from  its  predecessors  in  spirit,  in  methods,  and  in  results. 
Not  imtil  the  rise  of  the  Historical  School,  a  century  ago,  could 
such  a  volume  (in  the  modern  spirit)  have  been  conceived ;  and 
not  imtil  the  present  generation  has  the  fruition  of  those  labors 
been  adequate  for  this  purpose.  Even  now,  no  single  European 
scholar  has  ventured  to  write  such  a  book,  out  of  his  own  studies. 
The  task  is  too  large.  It  is  emphatically  a  case  for  synthesis  (in 
the  words  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  prefixed  to  this  Series),  — 
a  synthesis  of  the  work  of  specialists. 

*  Professor  of  Law  in  Northwestern  University,  Chairman  of  the  Edi- 
torial Conunittee  for  this  Series  and  Editor  of  this  volume. 
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The  volume  has  therefore  been  constructed  by  fitting  together 
chapters  separately  written,  each  by  a  specialist  in  his  own  field. 
The  aim  has  been  to  weave  them  into  a  connected  and  inclusive 
story,  giving  to  each  country  the  proper  proportions,  tracing  in  each 
the  print"! pal  elements  of  legal  life  common  to  all,  and  exhibiting 
their  variances  from  the  highway  of  development. 

I.  The  Authors  and  the  Translatori.  —  Some  account  will  first 
be  proper  of  the  scholars  whose  w<irk  has  thus  been  utilized. 

One  of  the  Introductions  is  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes» 
now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  His  work  on  '*  The  Common  Law/'  *  was  the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  for  a  wider  view  of  the  origins  of  Anglo- 
American  law  and  its  relations  to  early  Continental  law.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  thrill  and  the  inspiration  which  its  ap- 
pearance in  1881  gave  to  the  American  legal  profession.  On  the 
Continent  its  repeated  citation  by  legal  scholars  bears  witness  to 
the  homage  there  paid  to  its  influence. 

The  other  Introduction  is  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Jekks,  Prin- 
cipal and  Director  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  Law  Society  of  London > 
formerly  Lecturer  at  Pembroke  and  Jesus  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
and  at  Balliol  Colfege,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
Melbourne.  His  notable  treatise  on  **  Law-  and  Politics  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages  *'  *  made  it  eminently  fitting  that  he  shimld  intro- 
duce to  Anglo-American  lawyers  a  volume  so  closely  related  to 
one  of  his  special  fields  of  learning.^ 

Part  I.  for  tlie  period  from  Justinian  to  Feudalism,  is  prologued 
by  a  brief  passage  from  a  raasterpiece  of  the  lamenteil  Frederic 
Willlvm  Maitl.\nd,  sketching  the  general  events  of  European 
law*  prior  to  the  eiKJch  of  Justinian. "*  Then  follows  the  main  text» 
by  Carlo  Causse;  it  forms  the  finst  third  t»f  the  first  volume  of 
his  '*  History  of  Italian  Law.**  ^     Professor  Calisse,  member  of  the 

'  1881,  Bosioa,  Little,  Brown  ^  Compaoy. 

*  1898,  Nt^w  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Prom  this  work  is  takon  tb** 
Synoptic  Tribleof  Sources,  ijrinted  in  the  Appfnulix  to  th«^  pn?»ent  vohime» 

'Other  publications  of  nis  are:  "(Constitutional  Experiments  of  the 
Commonw<^alth/*  1891;  **The  Doctrine  of  Consideration  in  English 
Law/*  1893;  '*  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies/'  1896;  '*  Modern 
Land  Law/'  1899;  "A  Short  Historv  of  Politic^j/'  1902;  *^ Edward  I/* 
1902;  "  PÄrliÄinenUry  England/'  lOOiCi  :  ^*  Digest  of  English  Civil  Law/* 
7  vols,  already  issued,  1902  ^- ;  **  A  Short  History  of  English  Law/'  1912. 

*  '*  A  Prologue  to  a  History  of  English  Law/'  pp.  8-18,  as  reprinted  in 
voL  I  of  **  Select  Essays  in  Anglo-American  Legal  History/' 

*  "Storia  del  dtritto  italiauo  di  Carlo  Calisse,  prof,  ordinario  nella  R. 
UmversitA  di  Pisa*  Volume  Primo :  Le  Fonti/'  2d  ed„  1902.  Barhera, 
Firenze,  revised  to  date,  in  March,  1912,  by  the  author,  in  this  translation. 
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Italian  Council  of  State  and  Lecturer  on  Legal  History  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Legal  History  at 
the  University  of  Pisa.  Among  the  several  excellent  histories  of 
Italian  law  (notably  the  extended  treatises  of  Pertile  and  Schupfer, 
and  the  one-volunje  works  of  Salvioli.  Solmi,  Xani,  and  Ciccagliane) 
this  one  commended  itself  as  the  most  suitable,  by  reason  of  its 
compactness,  breadth  of  view,  lucidity  of  style,  justness  of  propor- 
titms,  consecutive ness  of  narrative»  and  philosophy  of  causes.  The 
first  part,  here  selected,  is  the  only  text  in  any  European  language 
whicli  describes  Continental  legal  history"  as  a  whole  for  the  period 
ending  with  feudalism. 

Part  IL  for  Italy,  represents  the  remainder  of  Professor  Calisse's 
first  volume.  His  other  three  volumes  will  form  Vol.  Mil  of  this 
Series,  the  **  History  of  IttUian  Law." 

Part  II L  for  France,  represents  tlie  first  part  of  the  *'  HLstorj^  of 
French  Law\*'  *  by  J*  BmssATu,  late  Professor  of  Legal  Histon^  in 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  Professor  Brissaud,  who  died  in  19()4, 
was  one  of  Europe's  two  or  three  greatest  legal  historians  of  modern 
A  further  persf>nal  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Intro- 
eduction  to  vol.  Ill  lit  this  Series,  which  translates  the  third  part 
("  Private  Law  '*)  of  his  '*  History  '' ;  a  later  volume  of  this  Series 
translates  the  second  part  ('*  Public  Law  *').  The  last  chapter  of 
Part  HI  is  from  the  *'  Treatise  on  Civil  I^w,"  by  Marcel  Plamol, 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.*  Professor 
PlanioFs  book  is  esteemed  throughout  the  Continent  as  the  best 
modern  treatise  on  French  Civil  Law- 
Part  IV,  for  German \'.  is  more  composite.  One  main  portion  is 
taken  from  the  **  Elements  of  German  Legal  History/'  ^  by  Hein* 
RICH  Brun'XER,  Professor  of  I^gal  History  in  the  l^niversity  of 
Berlin,  and  the  acknowledged  primate  of  modern  scholarship  in 
German  legal  history.  His  larger  treatise,  as  yet  ynfinished,  is  the 
leading  work  of  its  kind.^  His  treatise  on  the  "  Origin  of  Trial 
by  Jur>\*'^  familiar  to  us  through   Professor  Thayer's  WTitings, 

»"Manuel  d*histoire  flu  droit   fran^-ais    (sourees,   droit   public,   droit 
nri\v    ?!  t*usa^o  dps  etudi&nts  en  licence  et  en  doctoraL     Par  J.  Brissaad, 
f  h  la  fapult^s  do  droit  de  I'untversitö  de  Tonloiise.     Paria,  A, 
i  ng.     i'^  Partie,  Sourr^es/'     1898  (1st  ed.)  ;   1900  (2d  ed.). 

'Traits  elömentairo  de  droit  civil,  conforme  au  progrramme  offieiel 
des  Pftcult^s  de  droit.     Par  Ma  reel  Plaaiol,  professeur  de  droit  civil  k  la 
Fm  ulle  de  droit  de  Paris.     Librairie  Cjenerale  de  droit  et  de  jurispru- 
'       ^'r  5th  ed.,  3  vols.,  HX)8  (1st  ed„  1890), 

Orundzügre  der  deutsehen  Reehtsgesohichte«*'  4th  ed.,  1910,  Leipzig. 
Danekerd^  Humblot  (1st  ed.,  1901). 

<^* Deutsehe  Reehtsgesehiehl^,"  2  vols.,   1887.   1892;  2d  ed.,   vol    I, 


1008. 


"Die  Entstehung  der  Schwurgerichte,"  1872. 
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and  his  essay  on  the  '*  Sources  of  English  Law,'*  translated  in  the 
'*  Select  Essays  on  Anglo- American  LcgsA  History/*  have  made 
our  profession  peculiarly  indebted  to  him  as  to  no  other  European 
scholar 

A  second  main  portion  of  Part  IV  is  taken  from  the  *' History  of 
Legal  Science  in  Germany/'  ^  by  IIoderich  Stintzixg,  Professor  of 
Law  in  Baseh  1854,  in  Erlangen,  1S57.  and  in  Bonn,  from  1S70  to 
the  time  uf  his  death  in  1SS3."  This  *'  magnum  opus  *'  of  Professor 
Stintzing  is  the  most  elaborate  and  be^t  esteemed  history  of  legal 
science  in  Germany,  and  is  a  rich  mine  for  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  was  com- 
pleted by  a  colleague,  Ernst  Landsberg,  Professtir  of  Roman  and 
Criminal  Law  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  who  erhted  the  already 
collected  materials  as  Part  11  of  voh  1  and  then  himself  wrote 
the  remaining  volomes,  II  and  III ;  from  these  a  brief  |>assage  has 
been  taken. 

The  remainder  of  Part  IV  consists  of  short  connecting  passages 
from  the  works  of  four  eminent  legal  historians  of  Germany  and 
Austria:  (1)  from  the  "History  of  German  Legal  Sources,"* 
by  JuHANNKs  EiiNST  Otto  Stobbe,  PrüfeÄs<*r  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Königsberg  (1S5G),  of  Breslau  (1S59),  and  of  Leipzig 
(1872),  who  died  in  bS87;  (2)  from  the  **  Handbook  of  Germau 
Legal  History,"  *  by  Ricil\rd  Sciiroeder,  Professor  of  Germanic! 
Law  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (formerly  at  Bomi,  Wiirz- 
bur^,  Strassbourg,  and  Göttingen,  186&-1888,  whence  he  went  to 
Ileidellx^rg),  one  of  Germany's  greatest  legal  historians,  devotedly 

Other  chief  publk»ationa  of  his  aro:    *'Das  An^Io-Normannische  Erh- 
fateesystem,'*  18(>0;    *'Zur  Ret']its^eschic*hte  der  römiiicheti  und  gertnan- 
tschcD  Urkunde,"  1880;   and   essays  eollocit^d  in  *' Forschungen  zur  Qe*J 
srhiohte/'  ote.,  1894. 

*  **  (Josohiehto  d«r  deutschen  Rec^htswissensehaft,  !•**  Abthetlun^.  vt 
R»  Sttntzing*  1880,  R.  Oldenbourg,  München  and  Leipzig  ** ;  2**'  Ahtheüung, 
1884,  by  the  same,  edited  after  his  death  by  Ernst  LumiHhrrg,  profess^^r 
in  the  University'  of  Bonn,  and  published  under  the  auspiees  of  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Aeodemv  of  St^ences  at  Munic^h ; 
3»*  and  A^  Abtheilung,  by  Professor  Landsherg,  18(18,  1910.  (The  whole 
work  forms  VoL  XVIII  in  a  series  entitled  **Oesehichte  der  Wissenschafte d 
in  Deutschlftiid,  Neuer©  Äeit/'  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  above 
Committee). 

'  Other  ebief  publications  of  his  are:  Monograph  on  ** Ulrich  Zaaius/* 
1857;  **(Jeschiehte  der  populären  Literatur  des  romisch-kanonisehen 
Rechts  in  Deutsehland,**  1867. 

'  *'Oeseliiehte  der  deutschen  Reehtsquelleo,  bearbeitet  von  0-  Stobbe," 
2  vols.»  \Hm,  1864,  Braunschweig,  C.  A.  St»hwet»chke  &  Sohn  (>L  Bruhn). 
He  wrote  also  a  ** Handbuch  des  deutschen  JVivatrechts,"  2d  ed.,   1882-*J 
18S.5;  3d  ed.,  by  Schulz  and  Lehmann,  1896-1900. 

*  '*  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Reehtsgescliiohte,  von  Richard  Sehroeder/l 
5th  ed..  1907,  Leipzig,  Veit  &  Co. 
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admired  by  all  foreign  scholars  who  have  worked  under  him; 
(:i)  from  the  **  Manual  of  Germao  Legal  History/'  ^  by  IIelnrich 
Siegel  (1830-1899),  professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna  from 
1857  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  one  time  general  secretary  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  only  Austrian  wht»  has  written 
a  general  history  of  Germanic  law ;  and  (4)  from  the  **  German 
Legal  History  "  -  of  Heinkich  Zoepfl  (1807-1877),  Professor  of 
Law  at  Heidelberg  from  1839  to  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  revival  of  Germanistie  legal  ideas  in  the  middle 
of  the  1800s.  A  passage  by  Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Edi* 
torial  Committee,  completes  the  Part. 

Part  V,  for  the  Netherlands  (inclyding  part  of  what  is  now  Bel- 
gium), is  a  chapter  specially  written  for  this  work  by  JoosT 
Adri.\.\n  Van  Hamel»  professor  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
and  official  delegate  to  the  Eighth  International  Prison  Congress 
at  Washington  (1910).  Professor  Van  Hamel  is  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  younger  Dutch  scholars,  - — -  admitted  to  the  Amsterdam  Bar  in 
1902,  appointed  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  1910,  and  the  author 
of  many  treatises  and  articles  on  the  history  and  the  present  prob- 
lems of  constitutiooa!  and  criminal  law.  In  this  chapter  (the 
manuscript  of  which  was  prepared  by  him  in  English)  he  has  skil- 
fully presented,  under  hampering  limitations  of  space,  a  clear  and 
well-proportionefl  survey,  such  as  does  not  elsewhere  exist  in  print, 
of  the  external  history  of  Netherlands  law. 

Part  VI,  for  Switzerland,  was  also  specially  written  for  this  work, 
by  Eugen  IIuber,  Professor  of  Legal  History  at  Basel.  Professor 
Huber  is  the  author  of  what  is  concededly  the  best  general  history 
of  Swiss  private  law ;  ^  the  relevant  pt^rtion  of  that  work  being  too 
long  for  the  present  purpose,  he  prepared  this  summary  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee.  Professor  Huber  has  also  occupied 
chairs  at  Halle  and  Bern,  and  was  principal  draftsman  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Civil  Code  of  1907.     His  varied  scientific  work  shows 


>  **  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  RechtsgescMchte,  von  Heinrich  Siegel," 
2d  ed.  1895,  Wien. 

*  *'  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  von  Heinrieb  Zoepfl."  1871-1872»  4th  ed., 
3  vols.    Braunschweig,  F^riedrieh  Wredeu. 

•  **  System  und  Geschichte  des  schM  eizerisf'hen  Privatrechta.  Von 
Eugen  Huber,  Professor  zu  Basel/'  lS8<MStJ3,  C\  Detloff's  Buchhand- 
lung, 4  vols.  This  work,  in  a  review  by  the  late  eminent  Professor 
BaleiUesof  Paris,  in  the*'Nou\'eOe  rev^ue  historique  du  droit,  etc./*  XVIII, 
704^  is  thus  characterized:  ''Professor  Huber  has  now  with  his  fourth 
volume  crowned  the  important  structure  of  his  history  of  Swiss  private 
law.  It  is  a  work  of  the  first  mnk.  HiKtories  of  private  law  are  rarely 
of  the  highest  excellence.  Having  had  the  go«Dd  fortune  in  this  instance 
to  meet  one  which  seems  to  me  worthy  to  be  a  model  of  its  kijid,  a  master- 
WQfk,  1  have  taken  much  satisfaction  in  reviewing  it/* 
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an  extraordinary  v^ersatility  of  scholarship ;  *  and  his  honors  indude 
memberships  in  the  Swiss  National  Cooncil,  the  Hague  Intenm- 
tional  Peace  Court  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law* 

Part  VII,  for  Scandinavia,  i^s  a  condensation  of  the  most  authori- 
tative modern  work,  entitled  '*  Northern  Legal  Sources/'  by  Ebbe 
(Carsten  Hornemann)  Hertz berg,^  written  with  the  partial  eollabo- 
ration  of  other  eminent  scholars  in  Denmark»  Norway,  and  Sweflen. 
Professor  Hertzberg,  graduating  at  Christ iania  in  1871),  studied 
then  at  Munich  under  Konrad  Maurer,  became  privat-docent  at 
Christiania  in  1873,  attache  to  the  Norwegian-Swedish  Legation  at 
Paris  in  1875,  professor  at  Christiania  in  1877,  parliamentary  di- 
rector of  the  Norwegian  Mortgage-Bank  in  19(>3,  and  in  lOTK)  chief 
of  the  National  Archives.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  treatises 
and  articles  on  legal  history.^  His  treatise  here  used  is  marked  by 
a  completeness  and  sense  of  proportion  rarely  found  cx)mbiried  with 
such  learned  scholarship. 

Part  Mil,  for  Spain,  w^as  specially  prepared  for  this  work  by 
Rafael  Altamira  (y  Crevea).  until  recently  (1910)  Professor  of 
Legal  History  in  the  University  of  Oviedo^  Professor  Altamira *s 
versatile  talents  —  as  historian,  educator,  novelist,  traveller  — 
make  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  of  young  Spain. 

*  Other  publications  of  his  are:    **Die  schweizerischen  Erbrechte  in 

ihrer  entwickluug  seit  der  Ablösung  dos  alten  Bundes  vom  deulschen 
Rt^ich,*'  1872:  "Studien  über  das  chelk»he  Güterrecht  der  iSehweiz/* 
1874;  *'Das  kölnische  Recht  in  den  zähringischen  Städten/'  1881  ;  "Die 
hiBtorischt^  (Jrundla^ffe  des  ehelisehen  Güterreehtes  der  Berner  Handfeste,'* 
1884;  "Das  Friedensnehteramt  u.  die  gewerbüchen  Sohiedsgeriehte 
im  Bchweizerischen  Recht,"  1886:  "Die  Bedeutung  der  Gewere  im 
deutsehen  Saehenrecht/*  1894;  "Betraehtung  über  die  Vereinheit- 
lichung des  schweizerischen  Erbrechts,"  1895;  "Betrachtung  über  die 
Vereinheitlichung  u.  Reform  des  schweizerischen  Orundpfandreehts/* 
1898;  "Erläuterungen  zum  Entwurf  eines  schweizerischen  Zivilrechts," 
1901-1903,  "Die  Eigentümerdionstbarkeit/'  l9(Xi. 

^"Nordisk  Retsencyclopaedi,  .samlet  og  udgivet  af  Dr  Jur  T.  H. 
Aschehoug,  Dr.  Jur.  K,  J,  Berg»  og  Dr  Jur.  A.  F.  Krieger  KJBbenhavn, 
1890,  Gyldendalske  Boghandels  Forlag  (F.  Hegel  &  S«i).  L  De  Nordiske 
Retskilder.  ved  Ebbe  Herizberg.  fhv.  Professor  ved  Kristiania  Universität, 
under  Medvirkning  af  Flere."  There  was  cooperation  in  parts  by  Dr. 
S.  D,  R,  K.  Olivecrona,  Dr.  V.  A.  Secher,  Dr.  L.  M,  B.  Aubcrt,  Professor 
J,  H.  Deuntzer,  and  Dr»  V,  Finnen^  all  eminent  names  in  Scandinavian 
legal  literature.  Of  this  work  Professor  Teichmann  says,  in  the  "Zeit- 
sehrift  für  vergleichende  ReehtswisÄensehaft/'  X,  476:  "Professor  Hertz- 
berg  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  thus  setting  forth  the  souroes  of 
8oandtnavian  law  in  the  light  of  the  extensive  literature  and  the  most 
reeent  researches  in  this  üeld/* 

*  Among  them  may  be  named  ;  **  PrincipleR  of  Ancient  Norwegian  Pro- 
cedure/* 1874;  "Glossary  to  Norwegian  Ancient  Law/'  Part  V,  1895; 
contributions  in  the  "  Pestskrift*»  "  puolished  for  Professors  Unger,  Targ^ 
and  Daae:  and  manv  articles  in  the  "Norsk  Retstidende/'  "  Historisk 
Tidskrift/*  **  Tidskrih  for  Retsvidenskap/*  and  in  Salmonsen*a  *'  Konver- 
sationslexikon/' 
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He  is  the  author  of  what  is  concededly  the  best  modern  history  of 
Spain ;  ^  he  was  official  delegate  to  the  International  Congresses  of 
History  at  Rome  (10Ü3),  and  at  Berlin  (1908) ;  he  ranks  among  the 
two  or  three  foremost  representatives  of  critical  scholarship  in 
Spanish  legal  history.  As  an  educator,  he  has  been  secretary 
(1889)  of  the  National  Pedagogic  JMuseum ; '  commissioner  on 
methods  of  teaching  history ; '  organizer  of  university  extension  in 
the  Asturias;  and  in  1911  was  made  director-general  of  primary 
education.*  The  chapter  here  contributed  is  that  of  a  master  of 
the  legal  sources»  and  is  admirably  conceived  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  plan  for  the  book. 

Part  IX.  for  Church  law,  is  another  passage  from  the  same  first 
part  of  Professor  Brissaud's  "  History  of  French  Law/'  from  which 
Part  in  of  this  volume  is  taken, ^ 

The  translator  of  Parts  I  (Early  Period)  and  H  (Italy)  is  the 
editor  of  this  volume* 

The  translator  of  Parts  III  (France)  and  IX  (Church  law)  is 
Rapelje  Howell  of  New  York*  A  native  of  New  York  City»  he 
lived  several  years  in  France,  attending  the  Lycee  Carnot  at  Paris; 
obtained  a  B.A,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  an 
LL.B.  at  Columbia  University,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  He  is  the  translator  also  of  Professor  Brissaud's  *'  History 
of  French  Private  Law,**  forming  vol.  Ill  of  the  present  Series. 

The  translator  of  Parts  IV  (Germany),  VI  (Switzerland),  and 
VHI  (Spain)  is  Francis  S*  Philbrick,  now  of  Washington,  D.C. 
A  native  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  a  B«Sc.  and  TM.A.  of  Nebraska 
State  University,  he  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Madrid  (including  a  special  study  of  Spanish  historical  sources), and 


*  "Historia  de  EspaÖa  v  de  la  civillsacion  eapaöola*'  (4  vols.,  the  last 
in  1910). 

-  The  "Eeo  de  Madrid."  known  to  AraericÄn  studeats  of  Spanish,  is  a 
ooDversation  manual  prepared  by  him, 

'**Lä  ensefianza  de  la  Historia,"  1890,  1895  j  *'La  reforma  de  los 
estudios  hiat^5ricoB  on  Espaiia." 

♦Other  publications  are:  *'Hiatoria  de  la  propiedad  comunal»*'  1889; 
"Psioologfa  del  pueblo  espanor* ;  **Psieologfa  y  literatura"  ;  "Espafia  en 
America'*;  **Mi  viaje  ä  America";  "Cu^stiooes  hispaao-amerieanes*' ; 
**Histöria  del  derecho  espaiiol";  *'Cuentos  de  Levaate";  *'Nove!itas  y 
euentos**;  '^Fatalidad,  a  novel:  ^'Cuadros  levantinos";  '*Nuevoa 
cuentos  de  amor  y  de  tristem"  ;  "Cosas  del  dfa" :  ** Fantasias  y  recuer- 
do*»**  etc*     Professor  Altamira  took   his  university  degrees  in  1886-1888. 

*  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  liberties  have  been  taken,  with  all 
these  works,  in  omitting  eertain  portions  of  the  foot-notes  and  other 
bibliographical  apparatus.  Laok  of  space  imperatively  required  such 
omiBsions  so  far  as  fe&sible.  Moreover,  in  a  translatioo,  the  need  for  cita- 
tions of  foreign  autborities  was  less  apparent.  The  tranalators  have 
indicat^  the  extent  of  these  omissions, 
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received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  University  in  1902.  Ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Government  and  History  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ♦  in  1 904,  he  shortly  afterw^ards  resigned  to  become  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Eleventh  Kchtion  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  (1904-8,  1910).  After  taking  a  part  of  the  law  course  at 
Columbia  University  (1910),  he  removed  to  Washington,  to  com- 
plete his  legal  studies  at  George  Washington  University.  He  is  J 
also  the  translator  of  Professor  Hubner's  **  History  of  Germanics 
Private  Law,*'  forming  Voh  IV  of  the  present  Series. 

The  translator  of  Part  VII  (Scandinavia)  is  Jt>HN  Walgren  of 
Chicago,  a  native  of  Danville,  Illinois,  graduate  of  the  Oscarshaven 
high  school  (Sweden),  LL.B.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  a  I 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar-  He  has  published  volumes  of  Essays, 
entitled  *'  The  New  Health  Science/'  and  *'  Camp-Smoke  Tales." 
In  1903-1907  he  officiated  as  Interpreter  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment» having  received  in  the  civil  service  examination  in  Scandi- 
navian languages  the  highest  average  rating  in  the  United  States. 

The  Index  to  the  volume  was  prepared  by  Ernst  Freund, 
of  the  Editorial  Committee#  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

IL  Scopt  of  the  Story.  —  The  story  of  the  volume  begins  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West.  At  that  time,  the  Ger- 
manic tribes,  settHng  down  everywhere  west  of  what  is  now  Russia 
and  the  Balkans,  contribute  a  system  of  customary  law  in  a  rela- 
tively primitive  stage ;  while  the  sur\aving  Roman  culture  repre- 
sents law  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

The  ensuing  period  of  political  amalgamation,  From  Justinian 
to  Fmdalmn,  forms  Part  I  of  the  narrative.  The  modern  na- 
tional lines  are  nowhere  yet  to  be  seen.  But  by  the  period  IfXKJ— 
1200  the  new  lines  are  beginning  to  form ;  and  so  the  story  must  be 
taken  up  separately  for  each  region. 

Part  II  tells  of  Italy.  This  must  come  first»  because  the  re- 
vival of  Roman  law  in  the  110<)s  is  the  central  fact  of  all  later 
development.  **  Italy/*  says  Maitland,  **  was  to  \ye  for  a  while  the 
focus  of  the  whole  world's  legal  histor}."  The  later  course  of 
events  in  France  and  in  Germany  is  understandable  only  in  the 
light  of  the  influences  emanating  from  Italy.  In  those  other  coun- 
tries the  schools  and  their  controversies  were  to  be  for  a  long  time 
not  much  more  than  echoes  of  thoughts  originating  in  Italian 
centres.     Parts  III  and  TV  must  be  read  as  sequels  to  Part  IL 

Part  III  proceeds  to  France;  for  France  was  the  first  to  develop 
the  new  influences  independently-.     Franc»e  succeeds  Italy  in  the 
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primacy  of  Europe's  legal  thinking.  At  the  name  of  the  French- 
man Cujas,  law  students  in  Germany  rose  and  saluted.  Later,  in 
the  era  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon,  France  becomes  a 
new  centre  of  development  for  more  raodero  movements. 

Part  IV  passes  to  fkrmnni/^  Here  the  story  must  go  back  to 
follow  the  fate  of  the  pure  Germanic  law  in  its  second  stage.  Then 
arrives  the  wave  of  new  legal  science  from  Italy.  For  three  cen- 
turies later,  Germany  is  occupied  in  assimilating  these  diverse  ele- 
ments. By  the  lS013s  it  takes  its  turn  in  becoming  a  centre  of 
international  influence* 

Parts  V  to  VIII  now  turn  aside  to  follow  the  story  in  four  sepa- 
rate regions  which  as  nations  had  less  distinct  influence  in  creating 
tj^pes  and  broad  movements. 

Part  \  takes  up  the  Nelkerland.^,  Here  the  history  is,  at  first, 
the  gro^'th  of  local  varieties  of  the  Germanic  stock,  subject  to  the 
same  general  influences  as  in  France  and  Germany.  Then,  in  the 
16<X)s,  with  the  arrival  of  national  independence,  individual 
thinkers  vigorousI>^  give  new  impulses  in  certain  fields  to  general 
European  legal  science. 

Part  VI,  in  Suntzerlandj  finds  the  story  here,  also,  at  first  and  for 
a  much  longer  time,  a  local  one,  with  many  separate  units.  There 
is  no  distinctive  flavor.  Ammerbach  and  the  Godefrois,  w^ith  the 
Cfther  jurists,  belong  really,  in  their  spirit  and  methods,  to  the  law 
either  of  Germany  or  of  France.  Towards  the  end,  as  in  the 
Netherlands,  indi%idual  jurists  exercise  an  extra-national  influence, 
and  national  legislation  unifies  the  law. 

Part  VII  deals  with  Scandinama,  where  the  Germanic  stock  of 
law  was  left  to  grow  in  undisturbed  isolation.  These  peculiar 
conditions  exhibit  a  unique  instanc*e  of  law  almost  solely  self-de- 
veloped. 

Part  VIII  takes  up  Spain.  Its  mixture  of  racial  elements  makes 
its  local  legal  history  perhaps  the  most  complex  and  interesting. 
As  a  source  of  mo\'ements  of  legal  thought,  it  plays  no  extensive 
part.  But  as  a  colonizer,  it  carries  its  law  over  the  w^estern  hemi- 
sphere» and  thus  acquires  a  world-importance. 

Part  IX  traces  the  Canon  Jmw  sources.  The  story  of  the 
Church *s  law  runs  parallel,  indeed,  with  that  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  beginning.  Its  influence  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
narratives  of  the  various  other  Parts,  markedly  in  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  How  powerful  and  permeating,  in 
e\'ery  epoch,  was  this  parallel  stream  of  Church  law,  even  for 
remote  England,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  read  Mait- 
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,'s  masterpiece,  *'  English  Law  and  the  Renabsance/*  or  his 

toman  Canon  Law  in  the  rhurch  of  England,"^ or  even  by 
those  who  remember  their  Blackstone. 

It  remains  here  to  note  that  this  pjeneral  story  confines  itself  to 
western  Europe,  and  thus  omits  to  deseril>e  the  three  sxstems  of 
eastern  Enrofje,  —  the  Slavic,  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Hungarian, 
Slavic  law  branches  mainly  into  Russian,  Polish»  Bohemian*  and 
South-Slavic  (interspersed  with  some  alien  stix?ks).  Byzantine 
law  represents  the  surviving  effects  of  Justinian's  Gneco-Roman 
law  within  the  old  Byzantine  dominions;  sc*holars  are  still  endeav- 
oring to  map  out  its  historic  sphere  of  influence.  Hungarian  law* 
represents  the  system  importerl  by  those  invaders  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  it  has  suffered  admixtures,  and  its  records  arc  largely  in 
Latin  ;  yet  it  is  a  non-European  stock.  But  all  ttiese  three  stocks 
of  law  remaine<l  substantially  beyond  the  pale,  for  the  law  of  the 
Romanic-Germanic  peoples.  There  was  no  reciprocal  influence 
(except  on  the  boundaries).  There  was  no  open  market  for  the 
legal  science  of  East  and  West,  as  theie  came  to  be  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West.  After  Justinian,  says  I^Iaitland,  the  Graecf»- 
Rtjman  Empire  at  Byzantium  **  lost  forever  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  West ;  and  two  halves  <»f  the  world  drifted  apart.**  Hence 
the  East  and  the  West  can  t)e  kept  separate,  in  the  histor>'  of 
Continental  law.  They  are  in  substance  two  separate  stories. 
This  volume  has,  therefore,  npt  attempted  to  go  further  afield  into 
the  history  of  the  Eastern  stocks  of  law* 

HI.  Some  Commenta.  —  To  the  lawyer  of  to-day,  there  is  much 
more  in  this  volume  than  a  narrative  of  events,  sources,  persons, 
and  movements,  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  sev^eral  t^^untries* 
law.  Here,  casting  liis  glance  over  the  broad  features  of  a  thou- 
sand years'  law  in  Europe,  he  may  see  in  the  long  perspective  that 
endless  progression  in  which  to-(Iay*s  legal  conditions  appear 
merely  as  a  stage  from  the  past  towards  the  future.  He  will  see 
the  present  explaincHl  by  the  past ;  and  he  may  therefrom  deduce  ' 
some  lessons.     What  are  those  lessons? 

The  one  that  seems  here  most  worth  noting  may  be  called  the 
Recurrence  of  Legal  Cycles.  Similar  problems,  methods»  abuses» 
remedies,  seem  to  recur,  amidst  diverse  surroundings.  The 
thoughtful  lawyer  begins  to  discover  (without  waiting  for  the 
authoritative  interpretation  of  some  profound  seer)  that  the  legal 
life  of  mankind,  variant  as  it  is,  deals  with  materials  so  simple  and 
limited  in  type  that  the  same  situations,  *'  mutatis  mutandis/* 
keep  recurring,  with  startling  persistence. 
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Rice»  fr>r  example,  the  dominanre  of  technicalities  in  the  days 

the  Bartolists,  in  the  1300s  (Part    II,  §§  45,  46),      Read  tiie 

%e  describing  their  methods»  their  shortcomings,  and  their 

:    substitute  a  few  terms  more  suited  to  describe  our 

>v       '  l;iI  sources,  and  behold  —  almost  comical  in  its  aptness  — 

^picture  of  the  state  of  American  legal  practice  of  to-day*    It  ought 

reveal  —  to  those  who  are  not  beyond  enlightenment  —  that 

present  methods  are  not  inherently  essential  and  fixed ;  that  they 

Are  merely  a  passing  stage;   and  that  some  new  form  will  duly 

replace  them,  as  it  did  those  of  six  centuries  ago. 

Look,  again,  at  the  rise  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  law"  at 
Bologna,  under  Irnerius,  in  the  llCX)s  (Part  11,  §  39),  In  its 
revival  of  the  classic  sources,  in  its  revelation  of  a  new  spirit 
of  research  and  instruction,  in  its  rapid  and  universal  spread,  do 
we  not  see  a  striking  parallel  to  the  work  of  Christopher  Columbus 
Langdell»  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  now  forty  years  ago?  And 
tf  his  niethod  is  as  ya^t  limited  to  Anglo-American  law^  and  is  even 
now  not  much  used  outside  of  America,  may  we  not  speculate  that 
after  a  centur>**s  due  season,  the  method  may  become  (if  other  coun- 
tries* conditions  realJy  need  it)  a  world-met  hod.  like  that  of  Irnerius? 

Take,  again,  codification  as  a  panacea  for  legal  ills.  How  often 
has  it  recurred,  in  what  varying  conditions  and  forms,  and  with 
what  similar  results  \  On  a  large  scale,  it  seems  to  have  had  three 
cycles,  some  six  or  eight  centuries  apart,  —  the  compilation  of 
Justinian  and  the  coeval  Germanic  *'  leges  **;  the  gloss  of  Accur- 
sius;  and  the  codes  of  the  17tK)s  and  1801)s.  How  far  were 
the  causes  the  same,  how  far  were  the  methods  necessary  and 
efficient,  and  how  far  do  they  teach  us  anything?  For  History 
to-day  as  a  teacher  can  do  for  us  far  more  than  it  could  ever 
do  in  past  times. 

Then,  again,  our  problem  of  loeal  law  versus  national  law  is  seen 
to  be  no  novel  problem.  The  principle  of  existence,  as  old  Hera- 
clitus  would  have  it,  is  found  in  a  perpetual  Flux  and  KeSux* 
Certain  it  b  that  in  the  history  of  peoples  there  come  successive 
times  of  homogeneity  and  differentiation  (in  Spencerian  phrase), 
when  the  kw  has  to  respond  to  these  changes  in  popular  national 
life*  On  a  large  scale,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  great  cycles 
in  western  Europe;  in  the  SA'Üh  a  period  of  localization, 
followed  in  1100-1500  by  a  period  of  homogeneous  tendency; 
then  again  an  individualist  period.  16(X>-18(X),  followed  by  an 
apparent  promise  (to-day)  of  a  reaction  to  homogeneity.  To-<iay*s 
movement  will  take  new  forms ;  hut  it  seems  to  be  due  in  the  order 
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of  time.  And,  within  to-day  s  larger  field,  each  cc*iintry  (still 
recaliiiig  the  Spenceriaii  forniula)  will  alsn  have  its  similar  prob- 
lems and  cycles  of  national ixation  and  localisation.  Witness  nota- 
bly France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  (in  its  later  turn)  the  Tnited 
States.  Forgetting  for  the  moment  our  narrow  personal  tradi- 
tions for  or  against  States'  rights,  or  corporate  regulation,  or  the 
like,  may  we  not  discover  in  history  c^ertain  larger  aspects  of  this 
problem  ? 

And,  as  a  final  instance,  we  perceive  the  recurrent  problem  of  text 
versos  commentary,  which  is  perhaps  but  another  aspect  of  tlie 
problem  of  statute  versus  coyrt,  ?,p.  of  the  just  division  of  function 
between  law  as  a  formulated  rule  and  law  as  a  decision  on  concrete 
cases*  Periods  and  nations  emphasize  now  the  one,  and  now  thij 
other.  Looking  beyond  Europe,  we  see  five  peoples  marked Ij 
impelled  to  develop  their  system  of  law,  in  its  native  and  formative 
stage,  by  building  op  from  judicial  precedents,  —  the  Roman,  the 
Jewish,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  AngloXorman ;  the 
others  do  not  naturally  cho*:)se  this  form.  And  again,  at  different 
periods,  we  see  each  nation  shifting  the  emphasis  from  its  native 
method.  The  Romans  shifted  for  a  while  from  Papinian  to  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  Japanese,  in  the  last  generation,  have  shifted  in  like 
way;  the  English,  of  late,  from  Mansfield  and  Eldon  to  the  Codes 
of  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments  and  the  Companies*  Acts. 
In  the  Unitetl  States.  David  Dudley  Field  aspired  in  vain  to  pro* 
duce  a  similar  change.  France  and  Germany  are  to-day  dis- 
cussing whether  they  shall  shift  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  is  a 
question  which  method  is  at  a  given  period  most  needt^d  and  best 
suited  for  a  given  people.  But  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
problem  are  as  yet  too  complex  and  obscure  for  dear  vision*  We 
here  need,  for  our  point  of  view,  an  even  larger  platform  than  this 
thousand  years  of  European  law. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  rich  possibilities  of  present-day 
suggestion  latent  in  the  history  of  Continental  law.  If  law  is  a 
changing  product  of  times  and  manners  and  needs,  nevertheless 
human  motives  and  methods  are  but  limited.  And  so,  for  many 
problems,  we  may  detect  a  Recurrence  of  Legal  Cycles,  and  may 
learn  from  the  past  the  meaning  of  the  present  and  the  trend  of  the 
future. 

In  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Series,  the  Committee  will  seek 
to  gather  some  of  the  best  modern  attempts  to  discover  those  broad 
generalizations  which  the  united  materials  of  these  volumes  will 
enable  us  to  test  and  appreciate. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes* 


The  authors  whose  writings  are  offered  in  this  volnme  and  Series 
do  not  neefl  introdyction.  They  iiitnMluc^e  the  man  w^ho  has  the 
honor  for  a  moment  to  associate  his  name  with  theirs.  But  a  few 
words  from  a  veteran  may  catch  the  attention  of  those  who  still 
are  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  ha%^e  not  seen  their  first  fight. 

The  philosophers  teach  us  that  an  idea  is  the  first  step  toward 
an  act*  Behefs,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  attainment  of  a  \vish 
(as  most  beliefs  do),  lead  in  the  first  place  to  a  social  attitude»  and 
later  to  combined  social  action,  that  is»  to  law.  Hence,  ever  since 
it  has  existed»  the  law  has  expressed  what  men  most  strongly  have 
believed  and  desired.  And»  as  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  the  West- 
ern world  have  clianged  and  dc%'eloped  a  gotHJ  deal  since  the  days 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the  Law  of  the  Salian  Franks,  I  thought  it 
dangerously  near  a  platitude  to  say,  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  the 
law  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  anthropological  document.  But, 
as  a  gentleman  prominent  at  the  bar  of  one  of  the  States  professed 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  I  meant,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rudiments  need  eternal  repetition.  Any  man  w^ho  is  interested  in 
ideas  needs  only  the  suggestion  that  I  have  made  to  realize  that 
the  history  of  the  law  is  the  embryology  of  a  most  important  set 
of  ideas,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  history  tells  the  story  of 
a  race. 

The  trouble  with  general  or  literary  historical  works  is  that  they 
deal  w^ith  premises  or  conclosions  that  are  both  unquautified.  We 
readily  admit  their  assumption  that  such  and  such  a  previous  fact 
tended  to  produce  such  and  such  a  later  one ;  but  how  much  of  the 
first  w^ould  be  necessary  to  produce  how  much  of  the  last,  and 
how  much  there  actually  w^as  of  either,  we  are  not  told.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  histi>ry  of  philosophy  and  economics  we  can  say 
with  more  confidence  that  we  trace  cause  and  effect.  The  one 
shows  the  inward  bond  between  the  successive  stages  of  the  thought 

^  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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of  man ;  the  other  the  sequence  of  outward  events  that  have  gov- 
fvued  his  action  and  (some  believe)  really  have  determined  his 
thought.  At  all  events  the  latter  fits  the  former  as  tlie  outside  of 
a  cathedral  fits  the  inside.  —  although  there  are  gargoyles  and 
Mephistopheles  without  and  aogels  and  saints  within. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  history  of  law  in  this  metaphor ;  but, 
in  plain  prose,  it  is  midway  between  the  other  two.  As  we  follow 
it  down  from  century  to  century,  we  see  logic  at  work  attempting 
to  develop  the  concrete  cases  given  in  experience  into  universal 
rules,  and  the  struggle  for  life  between  the  attempted  generaliza- 
tions and  other  competing  forms.  We  w^atch  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  simple  into  the  complex.  We  see  changes  of  environment 
producing  new  institutions,  and  new  taking  the  place  of  old  Wliefs 
and  wants.  We  observe  the  illustrations,  as  striking  here  as  in 
poetr>'  or  music,  of  the  universal  cliange  of  emphasis  that  each 
century  brings  along.  An  argument  that  would  have  prevailed 
in  Plowden  s  time,  and  perhaps  would  have  raised  a  difficulty  to 
be  got  rid  of  in  Lord  Ellenborough's,  now  would  be  answered  only 
with  a  smile. 

The  most  obvious  moral  of  what  I  have  said  is  that  the  law  will 
furnish  philosophical  food  to  philosophical  minds.  The  surgeon  of 
my  regiment  in  the  W^ar  of  Secession  used  to  divide  the  world  into 
external  and  internal  men.  The  distinction  is  as  old  as  Plato. 
For  I  take  it  that  what  makes  the  Banquet  immortal  is  not  the 
divine  gossip  about  Aristophanes  and  Alcibiades  and  S*xTates, 
but  that  it  and  some  of  the  Dialogues  are  the  first  articulate  ex- 
pression that  has  come  down  to  us  of  what  internal  men  believe, 
that  ideas  are  more  interesting  than  things.  To  the  internal  men, 
I  need  say  no  more  to  recommend  the  theme  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing volumes.  But  the  profit  is  not  confined  to  them.  W'hen  a 
man  has  a  working  knowledge  of  his  business,  he  can  spend  his 
leisure  better  than  in  reading  all  the  reported  cases  he  has  time 
for.  They  are  apt  to  be  only  the  small  change  of  legal  thought* 
They  represent  the  compromise  of  the  moment  between  tradition 
and  precedent  on  the  one  side  and  the  free  conception  of  the  desir- 
able on  the  other.  It  is  worth  while,  even  with  the  most  mundane 
ideals,  to  get  as  big  a  grasp  of  one's  subject  as  one  can.  And  there- 
fore it  is  worth  while  to  do  what  wc  can  to  enlighten  our  notions  of 
the  desirable  and  to  understand  the  precedents  by  which  we  are 
constrained.  The  history  of  the  law  stands  alongside  of  sociology 
and  economics  as  a  necessary  tool  if  one  is  to  practise  law  in  a  large 
way. 
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If  what  I  have  said  is  grantefl,  not  much  argument  is  needed  to 
show  that  a  sur%'ey  of  the  general  development  of  Continental 
law  is  neces^sary  to  understand  our  own.  The  relationship  is  too 
well  established  to  need  new  proofs,  —  although  I  believe  that 
there  still  are  standard  treatises  that  ascribe  trusts  to  Rome  and 
ignore  the  Salman.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  way  of 
proving  the  need  of  this  Series  would  not  be  to  present  a  series  of 
Elegant  Extracts  from  text-books  and  decisions. 

I  can  but  envy  the  felicity  of  the  generation  to  whom  it  is  made 
easy  to  see  their  subject  as  a  whole.  When  I  began,  the  law 
^presented  itself  as  a  ragbag  of  details.  The  best  approach  that 
I  found  to  general  views  on  the  historical  side  was  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Spence's  Equitable  Jurisdictioiu  and,  on  the  practical, 
Walker's  American  Law.  The  only  philosophy  within  reach 
was  Austin's  Jurisprudence.  It  was  not  without  anguish  that 
one  asked  oneself  whether  the  subject  was  worthy  of  the  interest 
of  an  intelligent  man.  One  saw  people  whom  one  respected  and 
admired  leaving  the  study  because  they  thought  it  narrowed  the 
mind ;  for  which  they  had  the  authority  of  Burke.  It  required 
blind  faith  —  faith  that  could  not  yet  find  the  formula  of  justifica- 
tion for  itself.  The  works  of  foreign  scholarship  were  then  inac- 
cessible. One  had  to  spend  long  da\'s  of  groping,  with  the  inward 
fear  that  if  one  only  knew  where  to  look,  one  would  find  that  one's 
difficulties  and  questions  were  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  Now, 
a  man  can  start  with  the  knowledge  that  he  starts  fair  —  that  the 
best  results  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  country  and  England,  are 
before  him.  And  those  results  are  so  illuminating  that  diligence 
alone  is  enough  to  give  him  an  understaodi ng  of  how  the  law  came 
to  \m  what  it  is,  of  its  broadest  generalizations,  and  (so  far  as  any 
one  yet  can  state  them)  of  the  reasons  to  be  offered  for  continuing 
it  in  its  present  form  or  for  desiring  a  change, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  28,  1911, 
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Bv  Edward  Jenks^ 

It  is  a  great  hooour  for  an  English  student  of  law  to  be  invited 
to  take  ever  so  humble  a  part  in  the  work  which  this    volume 

>inmenoes.  To  stand  at  the  laying  of  the  foimdation  stone 
a  new  palace  of  legal  literature,  by  the  side  of  the  author 
^f  The  Common  Law,  is  itself  sufficient  glory  for  one  who  has 
learned  so  much  from  the  teachings  of  that  bfjok.  But  to  link 
hands,  through  him,  with  the  great  band  of  jurists  who  have  made 
the  name  of  Harvard,  and,  with  Harvard,  the  roll  of  American  Law 
Schools,  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is,  indeed,  to  he 
received  among  the  immortals.  Langdell,  and  Thayer,  and 
Ames;  Cooley,  Wheatoa,  Bigelow,  Gray  —  tliese  are  the  names 
which  rise  to  the  memory,  as  one  thinks  of  the  years  that  are  gone. 
And  all  the  toil  of  the  years  when  tlie  work  seemed  hopeless,  and 
the  dint  of  the  strife  when  the  armies  of  the  Philistines  were  strong, 

eem  to  die  away  as  one  looks  forward  to  the  building  of  this  new 

^palace,  in  a  purer  air,  with  a  wider  sweep  of  line,  and  loftier  roofs 

and  towers,  than  we  in  our  youth  have  known.     For  it  is  good  to 

feel  up«3n  one's  face  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  even  though  for  us  they 

are  the  rays  of  setting. 


Standing  in  the  Tower  of  Euric,  at  Carcassonne,  long  the  key 
of  Spain,  and  looking  over  the  rolling  valley  of  the  Aude,  one  sees 
the  path  by  which  the  van  of  the  Teutonic  hosts  swept  southward 
and  west  from  their  seats  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  broke  the  ancient 
p<:>wer  of  Rome.  Frank  and  Goth,  Saxon  and  Angle,  Suabian  and 
Lombard.  Bavarian  and  Aleman  —  well,  for  peoples  who,  as 
M.  Fustel  would  have  it,  did  not  exist,  they  accomplished  some- 
what of  a  work. 

» Principal  and  Director  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  Law  Society  of  England. 
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For,  as  the  ^Titer  has  elsewhere  urged,  and,  he  would  fain 
think,  has  brought  some  considerable  facts  to  prove,  it  h  a  pro- 
found mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  work  of  the  Teutonic  hosts  was 
done  when  the  Roman  Empire,  shattered  by  their  onset»  fell  to 
its  doom. 

That  w*as  but  their  first  task.  The  Teutonic  invaders  were  no 
mere  destroyers.  Barbarians  they  were ;  but  not  savages.  They 
had  long  emerged  from  the  crude  superstitions  and  fear-begotten 
cruelties  which  mark  the  savage  type.  They  had  tx)urage,  loyalty, 
faith,  discipHne,  respect  for  beaut^\'  and  learning*  They  had  come 
already  to  govern  themselves  by  ordered  custom.  In  some  things 
they  were  the  superiors  even  of  the  ci\iHzation  which  they  over- 
threw. 

Two  other  great  tasks,  of  infinite  importance  for  the  future, 
awaited  them ;  and  both  were  duly  performed. 

First,  it  was  their  task  to  save  Western  Europe  for  Christianity. 
The  Barbarians  were  heathens  when  they  burst  in  upon  the  Roman 
Empire ;  but  they  rapidly  embraced  the  teachings  of  that  Faith 
which  the  colder  civilization  of  Rome  had  rejected.  For  their 
heathenism  was  not  the  subtle  and  proud  indifference  of  philosophic 
reason ;  but  the  childlike  worship  of  Nature,  of  bodily  prowess,  of 
the  memory  of  dead  ancestors.  Faced  by  the  pure  and  lofty 
teachings  of  Christ,  they  bowed  before  the  nobler  ideal,  and  became 
champions  of  the  Cross, 

But  in  the  south,  on  the  burning  shores  of  Africa,  Europe 
was  faced  by  a  deadlier  heathenism  than  the  simple  m^^ology 
of  Thor  and  Wodin.  For,  just  as  and  when  the  Teutons  were  over- 
running Western  Europe,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  over- 
running Northern  Africa,  and  blending  the  fierce  fanaticism  of 
Allah-worship  with  the  subtlety  of  Arab  learning  and  skill.  And 
just  as  and  when  Charles  the  Great,  the  greatest  of  the  Teutons^ 
was  binding  the  scattered  branches  of  his  race  into  a  Christian 
Empire,  the  Moslem  Caliphs  were  overrunning  Spain;  and  the 
Moslem  invasion  of  Europe  was  surging  up  to  the  Pyrenees,  which 
thus  became  the  march  between  Christianity  and  Heathendom, 
with  Carcassonne  as  the  watch-tower  of  Christendom. 

For  long  centuries  the  warfare  raged ;  and  this  way  and  that 
the  tide  of  victory  ebbed  and  flowed.  But  —  after  tlie  Christian 
agony  at  Roncesvalles  (where  Roland  fell),  after  the  Visigoths, 
the  hidalgos  of  Castile,  had  built,  as  bulwarks  against  the  foe,  those 
castles  from  which  their  province  takes  its  name,  after  the  exploits 
of  Cid  Campeador  and  the  triumphs  of  Henry  of  Portugal,  after 
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the  victories  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  —  the  last  of  the  Moslem 
banners  was  captured  or  driven  over  sea,  and 

'  Down  from  th'  Alhambra's  minarets, 
Were  all  the  Crescentö  flung.' 

Thus,  and  on  other  borders  of  the  south  and  east,  the  Teutonic 
hosts  accomplished  the  second  of  their  three  great  tasks.     Defence 

fhad  followed  Destruction. 

Their  third  and  final  task  w^as  to  build  a  new,  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world.  This  task  they  had 
taken  in  hand  even  before  they  had  joined  issue  with  the  Moslem» 
The  Frank  in  the  north  and  west,  the  L4>mbard  in  Italy,  were  the 

Schief  architects.     United  for  a  time  under  the  brilliant  sway  of 
Charles  the  Greats  they  fell  apart  again ;   but  each  continued  the 

_task,  A  powerful  ally,  the  purest  and  the  fieriest  of  all  the 
Teutonic  races  —  those  Northmen,  or  Normans,  who,  going  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  making  their  paths  in  deep  waters,  carried 
their  l-esistless  arms  to  Neustria  in  northern  F^ranee»  to  England, 
to  Sicily  in  the  south,  to  Russia  in  the  east,  and  even,  as  Crusaders, 
to  the  very  home  of  Moslemism  in  Africa  —  infused  a  new  and 
splendid  energj'  into  the  task. 

Doubtless,  in  the  early  days  at  least»  the  Barbarians  used,  for 
the  building  of  their  new  civilization,  many  of  the  fragments  of 
that  they  had  destroyed.  But  the  error  is,  surely,  to  assume  that 
the  makers  of  the  fragments  were  the  builders  of  the  new  fabric. 
If  I  use,  as  quarry  for  my  house,  the  stones  of  a  ruined  castle,  is  the 
builder  of  the  castle  the  builder  of  my  house  ?  Is  the  springing  roof 
or  the  pointed  window  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  copied  from  a  Roman 
temple?  Is  the  Divina  Cmtunedia  of  Dante  a  translation  of  the 
JEneid  of  Vergil?  Or  the  iSachmmpiegel  of  the  Roman  Digest ß 
After  Destruction,  and  Defence,  had  come  Construction. 

The  last  example  brings  us  to  that  aspect  of  Teutonic  civilization 
which  is  the  special  subject  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  is 
the  opening.  For,  if  the  inspiration  of  Teutonic  ci\^lization  was 
the  Christian  Faith,  its  conscience  was  Teutonic  Law.  And  it  is 
just  in  regard  to  this  aspect,  that  the  hasty  observer  is  apt  to  err. 
He  knows,  perhaps,  and,  if  he  does  not,  this  volume  will  tell  hira^ 
lat  the  Teutonic  invaders  were  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
oagnificent  s\'stem  which  the  great  jurisconsults  of  Republican 
ind  Imperial  Rome  had  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  which,  shortly 
after  the  invasions  had  begun,  was  cast  into  an  eternal  mould  by 
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the  genius  of  Jiistiiiian,  He  may  be  aware,  also,  that  lustiniafT 
ruled  from  Byzantiuai,  not  from  Rome ;  but»  if  so,  he  will  believe, 
and  rightly,  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Ciulis  S€>on  found  its  way  into 
Western  Europe,  and  became  the  object  of  arduous,  even  of  pas* 
sionate  study  in  the  schools  of  the  West.  This  volume  will  tell 
him  of  the  revival  of  Roman  Law  in  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford, 
in  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  He  will  read  of  the  Glossa- 
tors, who  devoted  their  ti\'es  to  the  exposition  of  the  Digest  — 
of  Irnerius,  Azo.  and  Aecursius,  of  Cujas  who  taught  at  Paris* 
and  Bourges  and  Valence,  and  of  Vacarius  who  lectured  at 
Oxford*  Abov^e  all,  he  will  learn  of  that  greatest  of  alt  legal 
tragedies,  the  **  reception  *'  of  Roman  Law  in  medieval  Germany. 

But,  if  he  studies  this  volume  with  care,  he  will  learn  the  far 
deeper  and  more  important  truth,  that,  as  with  the  stones  and 
bricks  of  the  Roman  builder,  the  works  of  the  Roman  Jurists  were 
really  but  the  cjuarry  from  which  the  Teutonic  genius  drew  S4ime  of 
its  materials  —  that  the  fabric  of  medieval  law  was  the  creation» 
not  of  the  Roman,  but  of  the  Teuton.  For,  as  the  child  cannot 
wear  the  clothes  of  tlie  fuU-gro^Ti  man,  but  must  be  clad  from  year 
to  year  in  garments  adapted  to  his  growing  stature,  so  a  youtliful 
civdlization  cannot  adopt  the  law  of  an  ancient  polity;  it  must, 
if  it  be  really  alive,  fashion  its  own  law  from  age  to  age.  If 
the  colonists  who  founded  the  American  Republic  could,  and  did, 
take  with  them  the  common  law  of  England,  that  was  because  it 
was  their  own  law%  the  law,  not  of  an  older  and  alien  civilization, 
but  of  a  civilization  of  which  they  formed  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive part.  History  moves  in  cycles ;  the  '  unity  of  history  * 
is  a  spirah  not  a  straight  line. 

Even  Teutonic  civilization  itself  is  w^itness  to  this  truth.  The 
artificial  unity  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  was  premature  and 
short-lived ;  being  based,  as  its  name  of  *  Holy  Roman  Empire  ' 
implied,  too  much  on  the  past  and  too  little  on  the  future. 
Not  until  after  the  long  night  of  feudalism  came  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  appearance  of  %igorous  national  life  —  a 
life  so  vigorous  and  various,  that  at  times  the  sense  of  Teutonic 
unity  seemed  almost  lost.  But  here  a  thought  arises  which  may 
have  some  interest  for  American  readers. 

For  if,  on  our  stand|K>int  in  the  Tower  of  Euric,  we  turn  our 
eyes  from  East  to  West,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Aude  to  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Merrimac,  what  is  it  that  we  see  ?  W'e  see  once  more  a  land 
whicli  has  been  invaded,  for  nigh  three  centuries,  by  successive 
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bands  of  Teutonic  immigrants,  from  all  Teutonic  lands,  seeking, 
not  now  to  plunder  and  destroy,  but  to  prosper  by  labour  and  toil. 
Once  more  Aey  set  to  work  to  build  up  the  mighty  fabric  of  a  State, 
with  all  the  experience  of  Europe  behind  them,  with  all  the  promise 
of  a  virgin  sou  before.  Once  more  there  is  the  diversity  which 
comes  of  healthy  energy  and  independence  of  thought ;  but,  over 
all,  the  unity  of  a  common  faith,  a  common  speech,  and  common 
ideals  of  justice  and  right. 

Nay,  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Great  Republic  —  in  Canada,  in 
Australasia,  in  South  Africa  —  we  see  still  the  countless  progeny  of 
that  immortal,  race  which,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  burst  upon 
the  astonished  Roman,  and  built  the  towers  of  Carcassonne. 
Not,  indeed,  a  World-Empire,  but,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  World- 
City,  '  with  the  sea  for  streets '  —  this  is  the  vision  that  one  sees 
from  the  Tower  of  Euric. 

Cabcassonne,  April,  1912. 
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PRELEVIINARY  SURVEY  OP  LEGAL  EVENTS  AND  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  EUROPE  BEFORE  JUSTINIAN» 

§  L  We  may,  before  we  settle  to  our  task,  look  around  for  a 

moment  at  the  world  in  which  our  legal  history  has  its  beginnings. 
We  may  recall  to  memory  a  few  main  facts  and  dates  wliich»  though 
they  are  easily  ascertained,  are  not  often  put  together  in  one  Eng- 
lish book ;  and  we  may  perchance  arrange  them  in  a  useful  order 
if  we  make  milestones  of  the  centuries. 

A*D.  100-200.  —  By  the  year  200  Roman  jurisprudence  had 
reached  its  zenith.  Papinian  was  slain  in  212,,  Ulpian  in  228. 
lUpian's  pupil  ilodestinus  may  be  accounted  the  la^t  of  the  great 
lawyers.  All  too  soon  they  became  classical ;  their  successors  were 
looking  backwards,  not  ftjrwards.  Of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
it  were  folJy  here'to  speak ;  but  the  law  of  a  little  town  had  become 
ecumenical  laWr  law  alike  for  cultured  Greece  and  for  wild  Britain. 
And  yet,  though  it  had  assimilated  new  matter  and  new  ideas,  it 
had  always  preserved  its  tough  identity.  In  the  year  200,  six 
centuries  and  a  half  of  definite  legal  history  (if  we  measure  only 
from  the  Twelve  Tables)  were  consciously  summed  up  in  the  living 
and  growing  body  of  the  law. 

A.D.  200-300*  ™  Dangers  lay  ahead.  We  notice  one  in  a  hum- 
bler quarter.  Certain  religious  societies,  congregations  ("  eccle* 
sia?  **)  of  non-conformists,  have  been  developing  law,  internal  law, 
with  ominous  rapidity.  We  have  called  it  law,  and  law  it  was  going 
to  be;  but  as  yet  it  was  (if  the  phrase  be  tolerable),  unlawful  law, 
for  these  societies  had  an  illegal,  if  not  a  criminal,  purpose.  Spas- 
modically the  imperial  law  was  enforced  against  them ;  at  other 
times  the  utmost  that  they  could  hof>e  for  from  the  State  was  that 
in  the  guise  of  **  benefit  and  burial  societies  "  they  would  obtain 
some  protection  for  their  communal  property.  But  internally 
they  were  developing  what  was  to  be  a  system  of  constitutional 
and  governmental  law,  which  would  endow  the  overseer  (episcopus) 
of  every  congregation   with   manifold   powers.     Also  they  were 

*  [This  passage  is  taken  from  Professor  Frederic  William  Maitland'b 
"Prologue  to  a  History  of  English  Law,"  as  reprinted  in  '*  Select  Essays 
in  Anglo-American  Legal  History,"  F,  pp.  8-18.  —Ed.] 
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developing  a  system  of  punitive  law;  for  the  offender  might  be 
excluded  from  all  participatioa  in  religious  rites,  if  not  from  worldly 
intercourse  witli  the  faithfuh  Moreover,  these  various  communi- 
ties were  becoming  united  by  bonds  that  were  too  close  to  be  fed- 
eral. In  particular,  that  one  of  them  which  had  its  seat  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  Empire  was  winning  a  preeminence  for  itself  and 
its  overseer.  Long  indeed  would  it  be  before  this  overseer  of  a  non- 
conformist congregation  would,  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  place 
his  heel  upon  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  Augustus  by  virtue  of  God- 
made  law.  This  was  not  to  be  foreseen;  but  already  a  merely 
human  jurisprudence  was  losing  its  interest.  The  intellectual 
force  which  some  years  earlier  might  have  taken  a  side  in  the  debate 
between  Sabinians  and  Proculians  now  invented  or  refuted  a  Chris- 
tological  heresy,     llpian^s  priesthood  was  not  prie^stly  enough. 

The  decline  was  rapid.  Long  before  the  year  30(),  jurisprudence, 
the  one  science  of  the  Romans,  was  stricken  with  sterility  ;  it  was 
sharing  the  fate  of  art.  Its  eyes  were  turned  backwards  to  the 
departed  great.  The  constitutions  of  the  emperors  now  appeared 
as  the  only  active  source  of  law.  They  were  a  disordered  mass,  to 
be  collected  rather  than  digested.  Collections  of«them  were  being 
unofficially  made :  the  Codex  Gregorianus,  the  Codex  Herraogenia- 
nus.  These  ha\'e  perished ;  they  were  made,  some  say,  in  the 
Orient.  The  shifting  eastward  of  the  imperial  centre  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  world  to  fall  in  two  halves  \^'ere  not  for  the  good  of  the 
West.  Under  one  title  and  another,  as  coloni,  la*ti,  gentiles,  large 
bodies  of  untameti  Germans  were  taking  up  their  abode  within  the 
limit  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  armies  were  becoming  barbarous 
hosts,     Constantine  owed  his  crown  to  an  Alamannian  king, 

A,D.  300-400.  —  It  is  on  a  changed  world  that  we  look  in  the 
year  400,  After  one  last  flare  of  persecution  (303),  Christianity 
became  a  lawful  religion  (313).  In  a  few  years  it,  or  rather  one 
species  of  it,  had  become  the  only  lawful  religion.  The  '*  con- 
fessor '*  of  yesterday  was  the  persecutor  of  to-day.  Heathenry, 
it  is  true,  died  hard  in  the  West ;  but  already  about  350  a  pagan 
sacrifice  was  by  the  letter  of  the  law  a  capital  crime.  Before  the 
end  of  the  centurj'  cruel  statutes  were  being  made  against  heretics 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  No  sooner  was  the  new  faith  lawful,  than 
the  State  was  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  multifarious  quarrels 
of  the  Christians,  Hardly  had  Constantine  issued  the  edict  of 
tolerance,  than  he  was  summoning  the  bishops  to  Aries  (314),  even 
from  remote  Britain,  that  they  might,  if  this  were  possible,  make 
peace  in  the  church  of  Africa,    In  the  history  of  law,  as  wtU  as 
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in  the  history  of  dogma,  the  fourth  century  is  the  century  of  eccle- 
siastical councils.  Into  the  debates  of  the  spiritual  parliaments 
of  the  Empire  go  whatever  juristic  ability  and  whatever  power  of 
organization  was  left  among  mankind.  The  new  supernatural 
jurisprudence  was  finding  another  mode  of  utterance ;  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  becoming  a  legislator,  perhaps  a  more  important  legis- 
lator;  than  the  emperor.  In  380  Theodosius  himself  commanded 
that  all  the  peoples  which  owned  his  sway  should  follow,  not  merely 
the  religion  that  Christ  had  delivered  to  the  world,  but  the  religion 
that  St.  Peter  had  deliveretl  to  the  Romans.  For  a  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  over  clergy  and  laity  the  State  now  left  a  large  room 
wherein  the  bishops  ruled.  As  arbitrators  in  purely  secular  dis- 
putes they  were  active ;  it  is  even  probal)le  that  for  a  short  while 
under  Constantine  one  litigant  might  force  his  adversary  unwillingly 
to  see  the  episcopal  tribunol.  It  was  necessary  for  the  State  to 
protest  that  criminal  jurisdiction  was  still  in  its  hands.  Soon  the 
Church  was  demanding,  and  in  the  West  it  might  successfully 
demand,  independence  of  the  State  and  even  a  dominance  over  the 
State:  the  Church  may  command  and  the  State  must  obey.  If 
from  one  point  of  view  we  see  this  as  a  triumph  of  anarchy,  from 
another  it  appears  as  a  triumph  of  law,  of  jurisprudenc*e.  Theology 
itself  must  become  jurisprudence,  albeit  jurisprudence  of  a  super- 
natural sort,  in  order  that  it  may  rule  the  world. 

▲.D.  40CH600.  —  Among  the  gigantic  events  of  the  fifth  century 
the  issue  of  a  statute-book  seems  small.  Nevertheless,  through 
the  turmoil  we  see  two  statute-books,  —  that  of  Theodosius  II, 
and  that  of  Euric  the  West  Goth. 

The  Theodosian  cotle  was  an  official  c*ollection  of  imperial  statutes 
beginning  with  those  of  Constantine  I.  It  was  issued  in  4;iS,  with 
the  consent  of  Valentinian  IIL  who  was  reigning  in  the  West.  No 
perfect  copy  of  it  has  reachefl  us.  This  by  itself  would  tell  a  sad 
tale;  but  we  remember  how  rapidly  the  Empire  was  being  torn  to 
shreds.  Already  Britain  was  abandoned  (407).  W^e  may  doubt 
whether  the  statute-book  of  Theodosius  ever  reached  our  shores 
until  it  had  been  edited  by  Jacques  Godefroi.  Indeed  we  may  say 
that  the  fall  of  a  loose  stone  in  Britain  brought  the  crumbling  edi- 
fice to  the  ground.  Already,  before  this  code  was  published,  the 
hordes  of  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Sueves  had  swept  across  Gaul  and 
Spain;  already  the  Vandals  were  in  Africa,  Already  Rome  had 
l)een  sacked  by  the  West  Goths;  they  were  founding  a  kingdom  in 
southern  Gaul,  and  were  soon  to  have  a  statute-l>ook  of  their  own. 
Gaiseric  was  not  far  off,  nor  Attila,     Also  let  us  remember  that  this 
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Theodosian  code  was  by  no  meaivs  well  designed,  if  it  was  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Roman  civil  science  in  a  stormy  age.  It  was 
no  **  code  *'  in  our  modern  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  only  a  more 
or  less  methcnlic  eolk-ctioii  of  modern  statutes.  Also  it  contained 
many  things  that  the  barbarians  had  better  not  have  read;  bloody 
law^s  against  heretics,  for  example, 

We  turn  from  it  to  the  first  monument  of  Germanic  law  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  consists  of  some  fragments  of  what  must  have 
been  a  large  law-book  publishetl  by  Euric  for  his  West  Goths,  per- 
haps between  470  and  475.  Euric  was  a  conquering  king;  he 
ruled  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  southern  Gaul;  he  had  cast  off, 
so  it  is  said,  even  the  pretence  of  ruling  in  the  emperor's  nam^. 
Nevertheless,  his  laws  are  not  nearly  so  barbarous  as  our  curiosity 
might  wish  them  to  be.  These  West  Goths,  who  had  wandered 
across  Europe,  were  veneered  by  Roman  civilization.  It  did  them 
little  gomi.  Their  later  law-books,  that  of  Reekessuinth  (ÖÖ2-672), 
that  of  Erwig  (682),  that  of  Egica  (<>S7-70r),  are  said  to  be  verbose 
and  futile  imitations  of  Roman  twles.  But  Euric's  laws  are  suffi- 
cient to  remind  us  that  the  order  of  date  among  these  Ix^ges  Bar- 
barorum is  very  difTerent  from  the  order  of  barbarity.  Scandi- 
na\ian  laws  that  are  not  written  until  the  thirteenth  centur>^  will 
often  give  us  what  is  more  archaic  than  an\thing  that  comes  from 
the  Gaul  of  the  fifth  or  the  Britain  of  the  seventh.  And»  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  Goths  in  Spain  should  remind  us  of 
those  wondrous  folk-wanderings  and  of  their  strange  influenc*e 
upon  the  legal  map  of  Europe.  The  Saxon  of  England  has  a  close 
cousin  in  the  Lombard  of  Italy;  and  modern  critics  profess  that 
they  can  see  a  specially  near  kinsliip  betw^een  Spanish  and  Ice- 
landic law. 

A.  D.  600-600.  —  In  legal  history  the  sixth  century  is  the  century 
of  Justinian.  But  in  the  west  of  Eyro(>e  this  age  appears  as  his, 
only  if  wc  take  into  account  what  was  then  a  remote  future.  How 
powerless  he  was  to  legislate  for  many  of  the  lands  and  races  whence 
he  drew  his  grandiose  titles  —  Alamannicus,  Gothicns,  Francicus, 
and  the  rest  —  we  shall  see  if  we  inquire  who  else  had  been  publish- 
ing laws.  The  barbarians  had  been  writing  down  their  customs* 
The  barbarian  kings  had  been  issuing  law-books  for  their  Roman 
subjects*  Books  of  ecclesiastical  law,  of  c*onciHar  and  papal  law, 
were  being  compiled. 

The  discovery  of  fragments  of  the  laws  of  Euric  the  We>r  i  r<»th 
has  deprived  the  Lex  Salica  of  its  claim  to  be  the  i»ltle:^t  extant 
statement  of  Germanic  custom.    But  if  not  the  oldest,  it  is  i^till 
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A'ery  old;  also  it  is  rude  ami  firimitive.  It  comes  to  us  from  the 
march  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries;  almost  certainly 
from  the  victorious  rei^n  of  Chlmlwig  (4S6-511),  An  attempt  to 
fix  its  date  more  closely  brin.£(s  out  one  of  its  interesting  traits. 

'There  is  nothing  distinctly  heathen  in  it;  but  (and  this  makes  it 
unique)  there  is  nothing  distinctively  Christian.  If  the  Sicam- 
brian  has  already  bowed  his  neck  to  the  catholic  yoke,  he  is  not  yet 
actively  destroying  by  his  laws  what  he  had  formerl\'  adored.  On 
the  other  hand»  his  kingdom  seems  to  stretch  south  of  the  Loire, 
and  he  has  looked  for  suggestifms  to  the  laws  of  the  West  Goths. 
I^et  us  remember  that»  by  virtue  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  I^ex 
Salica  is  one  of  the  ancestors  of  English  law. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  core  of  the  Ivcx  Rurgundionum 
was  issued  by  King  Gundobad  (474-516)  in  the  last  years  of  the 
fifth  century.  Burgundians  and  West  Goths  were  scattered  among 
Roman  provincials.  The}'  were  East  Germans ;  they  had  long 
been  Christians,  though  addicted  to  the  heresy  of  Arius.  They 
could  say  that  they  had  Roman  authority  for  their  occupation  of 
Roman  soil  Aquitania  Secunda  had  been  made  over  to  the  WVst 
Goths ;  the  Burgundians  vanquished  by  ^Etius  had  been  deported 
to  Savoy*  In  their  seizure  of  lands  fmm  the  Roman  possessors 
they  had  followed,  though  with  modifications  that  were  profitable 
to  themselves,  the  Roman  system  of  billeting  barbarian  soldiers. 
There  were  many  Romani  as  well  as  many  barbari  for  whom  their 
kings  c*ould  legislate.  Hence  the  Lex  Romana  Burgundionum 
and  the  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum. 

The  West  Goths'  power  was   dec^lining.     Hardly  had   Alaric 

.  issued  his  statute-boi*k  when  he  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Franks. 

'  Sofm  the  Visigothic  became  a  Spanish  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  in 
Spain  that  the  Breviarium  made  its  permanent  mark.  There  it 
wa.^  abrogated  by  Reckcssuinth  when  he  issued  a  code  for  all  his 
subjects  of  every  race.  On  the  other  hand,  it  struck  deep  root  in 
Gaul*  It  became  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  representative  of 
Roman  law  in  tlie  expansive  realm  of  the  Franks.  But  even  it  was 
too  bulk\'  for  men*s  needs.  They  made  epitomes  of  it  and  epit- 
omes of  epitomes. 

Then  again,  we  must  remember  that  wlVile  Tribonian  was  busy 
upon  the  Digest,  the  East  Goths  were  still  masters  of  Italy.  We 
recall  the  event  of  476 ;  one  emperor,  Zeno  at  Byzantium*  was  to  be 
enough.  Odovacer  had  ruled  as  patrician  arid  king*  He  had  been 
conquered  by  the  East  Goths,  The  great  Theodoric  had  reigned 
for  more  than  thirty  years  (493-526) ;  he  had  tried  to  fuse  Italians 
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and  Goths  into  one  nation;  he  had  issued  a  considerable  btKJy  of 
law,  the  Edictum  Theodoriei,  for  the  more  part  of  a  criminal  kind. 
In  528  Justinian  began  the  work  which  gives  him  his  fame  in 
legal  history ;  in  534  (though  there  were  novel,  i,e.  later,  constitu- 
tions to  come  from  him)  it  was  finished.  Valuable  as  the  code  of 
imperial  statutes  might  be,  valuable  as  might  be  the  modernized 
and  imperial  edition  of  an  excellent  but  ancient  school-book,  the 
main  work  that  he  did  for  the  coming  centuries  lies  in  the  Digest. 
We  are  told  nowadays  that  in  the  Orient  the  classical  jiirisprndence 
had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  es|>ecially  in  the  schools  at  BerMus. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  something  of  a  renaissance,  something 
even  of  an  antiquarian  revival,  visible  in  the  pages  of  the  Digest,  a 
desire  to  go  back  from  vulgar  practice  to  classical  text,  also  a  desire 
to  display  an  erudition  that  is  not  always  ver>'  deep.  Great  con- 
queror, great  builder,  great  theologian,  great  lawgiver,  Justinian 
would  also  be  a  great  master  of  legal  science  and  legal  history. 
The  narrow  escape  of  his  Digest  from  oblivion  seems  to  tell  us  that 
but  for  his  exertions,  very  little  of  the  ancient  treasure  of  wisdom 
would  hsLve  reached  modern  times ;  and  a  world  without  the  Digest 
would  not  have  been  the  world  that  we  know. 
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Chapter  I.    First  Period:  a.d,  475-575 

LAW   UNDER  THE   GOTHIC   KINGDOMS   AND  THE   LATER 
ROMAN   (BYZANTINE)    EMPIRE » 

S  2.   The  Gothic  Kiagdoms  and  the  Roman  Empire 

Topic  L   The  Roman  Legislation  of  tke  Geräuns 

)!  3-5.    The  Edict  of  Theodoric  the  I  S  8.  Tho  R<:iman  Laws  of  the  Visi- 

Ostrogoth.  gotha  (Alark). 

a  6,  7.    The      Minor      Ostrogothie   §  9.  Th**  Roman  Laws  of  the  Bur- 

Edicta.                                I  guudians  (Papinianus). 


i  10. 


Topic  2*   The  Roman  Law  of  Rome 

erfect 

©  **  Corpus  Juria 


Roman  Practice  before  Jus- 
tinian. 
{II.    Justinian's  Legislation. 


SS  12,  13.     Imperfect    Diffusion   of 

tie       ~  '     ■    " 


I  2*    The    Gothic    K^gdoms   and   the    Roman    Empire.  —  The 

'"Byzantine  epoch  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West  (476)  to  the  invasit)!i  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  (568J, 
In  the  legal  sources  of  this  period  the  Roman  law  dominates.  It 
might  even  be  said  to  be  in  sole  possession  of  the  field,  except  that 
in  the  same  epi>ch  belong  the  first  legislative  enactments  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  in  Italy.  But  even  in  those  enactments  the 
Roman  law  is  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  element. 

In  the  brief  and  stormy  period  of  the  supremacy  of  Odoacer  the 
Goth  (476^93)  we  find  no  legislation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Nor  was  any  nee^l  of  it  felt  b;v'  the  community.  The  con* 
quering  tribes  had  kept  in  force  the  Roman  public  and  private 
law  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  land.  It  was 
merely  not  adopted  for  the  conquerors  themselves ;  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  national  customs.  If  we  do  find  meotioned 
a  few  "  laws  '*  of  Odoacer,  the  term  signifies  merely  some  measure 
taken  by  him  to  meet  some  particular  need.  It  is  called  a  "  law," 
for  example,  when  Odoacer,  in  483»  summoned  a  Roman  council 
to  check  the  corruption  prevailing  at  the  election  of  a  pope.^ 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  succeeding  (Ostrogotlpc)  djTiasty  (493- 

*  [This  Part  is  a  translation  of  Professor  Calisse's  "  History  of  Itahan 
Law/'  vol.  I.  For  the  title  of  that  work,  and  an  aocount  of  tbt^  author,  see 
the  Editorial  Preface  to  this  volume.  Chapter  I,  §}  1-13  ~  Calissb, 
PÄrt  I.  S§  1^13,  pp.  1-19.  —  Traxs.) 

'  M.G.H.,  '*  Auctores  antiquissimi/*  1S94,  xii,  p.  414. 
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554)  a  real  legislative  activity,  inspired  by  the  Germanic  kings. 
But  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  tlie  Italian  territory,  so  soon  as 
it  was  won  back  by  the  Empire  of  the  East,  reverted  entirely  to 
the  Roman  law,  as  being  the  law^  common  to  aü  the  subjects  of 
the  Empire, 

In  this  first  period,  then,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Roman  epoch  and  a  preparation  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  sources  of  law,  all  essentially  Roman,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes»  according  to  their  authors  and  scope*  (I)  The  first  includes 
those  which  the  invaders  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  new 
kingdom,  (II)  The  second  comprises  those  which  emanated 
directly  from  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East  at  Constantinople. 
The  former  is  represented  b\'  the  Roman  laws  of  the  Germanic 
tribes;  the  Ostrogothic  edicts  being  the  most  important  for 
Italy.  The  latter  consists  in  the  Roman  law  properly  so  called, 
as  codified  and  restated  in  this  period  in  the  legislative  labors  of 
Justinian. 


Topic 


The  Rom.vn  Legisu^tion  of  the  Germans 


§  3.    The   Edict  of   Theodoric  the    Ostrogoth, ^  —  The  EMict  of 

Theodoric  is  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the  legislative 
memorials  of  this  perimi.  But  the  precise  time  of  its  compila- 
tion is  not  known,  and  has  led  to  a  divergence  of  opinions,  each 
more  or  less  probable. 

According  to  one  opinion,  the  compilation  could  not  have  taken 
place  before  *506,  because  (as  is  asserted)  one  of  its  sources  must 
have  been  the  **  Interpretatio/'  a  commentary  appended  to  the 
Breviary  of  Alane,*  which  was  promulgated  in  that  year  for  the 
Roman  subjects  of  the  Spanish  Goths  (poaf,  §  8).  There  is  indeed 
considerable  affinity  between  the  F/dict  and  this  commentary. 
Yet  that  alone  hardly  suffices  to  show  that  the  compilers  of  the 
former  had  used  the  latter;  for  a  legislator  composing  in  Italy 
could  hardly  have  miy  occasion  to  resort  for  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  to  a  compilation  made  in  a  foreign  country.    More- 

«  Texts:  ed*  Bluhme,  in  M.G,H.,  "Lege«/'  1893;  ed.  PaddUtti, 
♦•Fante»/'  1877. 

TaBATisfia  AND  Articles  :  Pertile,  **8toria/*  I,  §  11 :  Schupfer,  *'  Ma- 
nuale/* p. 32 ;  SalpioH,  **  Manual*^»**  p, 45 ;  Satni/nu,  '*  Stori«./*  1. 377  :  Brun- 
ner,  *' Rechtsgpschichte/*  I,  §52:  Gaudefui,  "Glieditti  di  Teodoriooe  di 
Atalamo/*  1884  ;  Id.,  article  in  Z.8.S.,  VH,  29,  *'  Dre  Eatst^'hungsmt  des 
Edictunia  Theoderiei** ;  Schupfer,  article  in  A-R.A.L.,  «f*r.  FV,  vol.  III. 
"  L*  etHtto  di  Teodorieo  ** ;  PatHta,  article  in  A.R.A.T,,  1893.  "  SuH'  anno 
delta  promiilgazione  dell*  edit  to  di  Teodorieo/' 

"  Pertüc,  *'  Storia/'  I,  §  11  ;  Brunner,  "  Grundzüge/'  1901»  p.  48, 
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over,  the  similarity  between  the  two  w^orks  can  be  amply  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  authors  of  the  Spanish  or  Visigothic 

^commentarj'  and  those  of  the  Itah*an  or  Ostrogothic  Edict  had  equal 
access  to  some  common  source,  —  probably  to  a  compendium  of 
Roman  law  intended  for  court  practice  and  widely  used  among 
the  lawyers  of  the  4(10 s.^  There  being  thus  no  need  for  con- 
ceding that  the  **  Interpret» tio  '*  of  the  Breviary  was  drawn 
uix>n  for  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  the  supposed  reason  fails  for 
attributing  the  Edict  necessarily  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  5(>6. 

Others^  seek  to  fix  the  date  between  512  and  515.  Their  argu- 
ment is  this :  The  Edict  could  not  have  been  composed  between 
506  and  511»  nor  after  515,  because  at  both  those  periods  Cassio- 
dorus  was  questor;  it  was  certainly  not  of  his  composition,  for 
it  would  have  been  extant  in  his  records  (like  the  edict  of  Atalaric), 
since  the  questor*s  functions  included  that  of  inditing  the  decrees. 
Thus  (by  this  view)  there  remain  two  hypotheses  for  the  date  of 
the  Edict;  namely,  prior  to  50B,  and  between  512  and  515,  But 
the  former  is  negatived  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned  use  of 
the  Edict  by  the  **  Interpretatio/'  but  also  and  more  decisively 
by  the  fact  that  certain  enactments  found  in  the  records  of  the 
first  questorship  of  Cassiodorus  (506-511)  were  also  incorporated 
in  the  Edict ;  the  date  of  which  could  therefore  not  be  prior  to  his 
first  questorship.  The  other  hypothesis  may  be  tested  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Edict  exhibits  "•  traces  of  having  been  com* 

kposed  after  a  war  fought  in  Gaul  in  510.     But  this  argument  may 

'be  answered  by  pointing  out  that,  even  conceding  the  Edict  not 
to  be  attributable  to  either  period  of  Cassiodorus'  questorship,  it 
is  not  demonstrated  to  be  later  than  his  first  questorship  (i.e.  506) ; 
for  the  identity  between  certain  provisions  of  the  Edict  and  cer- 
tain records  of  Cassiodorus  can  better  be  explained,  not  as  a  de- 
velopment of  ministerial  regulations  into  laws  b\'  insertion  in  the 
text  of  the  Edict,  but  as  applications  of  the  Edict  made  by  the 
minister  for  specific  cases  in  which  the  Edict  was  invoked.  And  as 
to  the  war  referred  to  in  the  Edict,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  tlie  Gallic  war  of  510;  for  it  might  have  been  any  other  of 
Theodoric's  numerous  campaigns,  and  in  any  event  the  chapter 

I  that  refers  to  it»  being  one  of  the  last  in  the  Edict,  might  have  been 
subsequently  appended. 

So  that  the  most  plausible  opinion  is  still  that  which  attributes 
the  Edict  to  the  year  5(X)**    This  would  make  its  promulgation 


*  Haenel,  '*  Lex  Eom.  Via.,*'  p.xci.    * Gaudemi,  **  Editti  Teod.^aupra.  n. 
'Cap.  XLVIII.  •  SckupfcT,  SalmoU,  and  others. 
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coincide  with  the  date  of  Themloric's  formal  entry  into  Rome. 
On  that  ncrasion  the  king  did  make  a  **  law/'  as  the  chroniclers 
expressly  tell  us,  and  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  this 
very  Edict.  For  it  is  recorderl  that  Theodoric,  on  entering  Rome, 
inflicte<l  the  fleath  penalty  on  certain  corrupt  jiidj^es  who  were  not 
rendering  justice  to  litigants,  and  the  oiieniiig  chapter  of  the  Edict 
deals  with  this  very  offence  and  names  for  it  the  penalty  of  fleath. 
It  is  also  worth  rememhering  that  Theodoric,  while  celebrating  at 
Rome  his  *'  decennalia  '*  (tliat  is,  the  tenth  ainiiversan'  of  his  reign 
reckoning  from  his  entry  into  Italy)  was  desirous  of  imitating  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  with  that  purpose  he 
provided  popular  games,  distributc^d  rations,  made  a  public  address, 
and  allotted  a  fund  for  the  preservation  of  the  civic  monuments; 
and,  as  a  part  of  this  usage,  he  also  promulgated  a  law,  —  as  Ha- 
drian had  done  on  his  fifteenth  anniversary  with  the  *'  Edictum 
Perpetuum,*'  and  as  Theodosius  had  done  on  his  thirtieth  with  his 
Code. 

§  4.  The  contents  of  the  Edict  (wliich  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  articles,  not  counting  the  prologue  and  the  epihigue) 
deal  principally  with  criminal  law  and  with  procedure.  This  was 
natural,  for  its  main  object  was  to  suppress  the  frccjuent  disorders 
complained  of  in  his  reign,  and  to  provide  assurance  of  tlie  just 
administration  of  the  laws. 

The  subjects  are  allotted  among  the  various  articles  without 
any  system  ;  nor  indetxl  were  they  all  the  prcxiuct  of  a  single 
legislative  act,  for  several  were  later  addeci  to  the  compilation. 
The  precise  author  is  unknown  ;  but  everything  points  to  his  Ijeing 
a  Roman  liolding  some  office  under  the  king.  A  German  (to  men- 
tion no  other  reason)  could  not  ha\'e  possessed  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  which  the  Edict  exhihits.  Its  sources 
are  exclusively  Roman,  —  the  *'  Sententia»  *'  of  Paulus*  the  earlier 
Roman  Codes  (the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and  esf)ecially 
the  Theodosian),  together  with  some  of  the  compends  or  maimab 
then  in  use  in  the  schix^ls  or  at  the  bar.  Specific  pn>visions  can 
even  (for  the  most  part)  be  identified  with  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  Roman  sources.*  The  legislator  himself  expressly 
cites,  here  and  there.^  the  **  leges,"  that  is,  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions, which  he  wishes  should  be  observed ;  and  in  the  epilogue 
he  further  declares  that  the  Edict  b  the  result  of  what  he  has 


•  Compare  the  references  f^ven  for  the  reapeotive  chapters  in  Padel- 
tetti's  edition. 

*  Compare  Caps,  LlII,  tJCIX,  LXXII.  CXLIV,  etc. 
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compiled  from  the  law  already  in   force  thither  in  constitutions 
or  jurists'  opinions :   **  qua^  ex   no  veil  is  legibus  ac  veteris  juris 

'  sanctimonia  pro  aliqiia  parte  collegimus/' 

An  edict  of  such  brevity  could  hardly  concern  itself  expressly 
with  more  than  the  few  legal  topics  which  were  brought  into  gen* 
eral  importance  at  that  cix>ch  by  tlie  c^onditions  prevailing  in  Italy. 
All  remaining  matters  t^f  law,  tiiat  is,  the  system  as  a  whole*  were 
left  to  lje  regulated  by  the  Roman  law,  —  as  expressly  declared  by 
the  legislator  in  liis  preamble.^ 

But  tlie  Germanic  settlers,  in  point  of  private  law,  were  not  to 
lose  their  own  usages  and  rules»  This  result^  indeed,  was  quite 
consonant  with  the  Roman  law  itself ;  for  the  foreigners  who  were 
enlisted  as  soldiers  for  the  Empire  had  always  been,  by  Roman  law, 
left  subject  to  their  native  usages;  and  sinc*e  that  was  technically 
the  legal  status  of  the  Ostrogoths,  they  were  not  bound  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Roman  usages.  There  is  a  reference  to  this  in  the  Edict 
itself.*  But  confirmation  is  further  supplied  by  several  circum- 
stances. The  conqueror-element  in  the  population  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  submit  itself,  in  matters  of  private  law,  to  the 
customs  of  the  concjuered  race;  even  in  matters  of  governmental 
regulation,  it  submitted  none  too  readily,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  exerted  by  Theodoric  himself.  Moreover,  the  Ostro- 
goths in  their  own  lawsuits  had  hitherto  possessed  their  own  magis- 
trates, who  were  quite  lacking  in  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  —  so 
lacking  that  a  Roman  jurist  sat  with  them,  in  controversies  be- 
tween persons  of  the  two  nationalities,  where  Roman  law  was  to  be 
applied.  And  it  was  this  double  system,  hitherto  prevailing,  that 
made  necessary  some  legislation,  which  should  be  applicable  in 
common  to  both  races,  and  capable  of  obviating  the  conflicts  of 
law  in  the  relati<ms  of  Romans  and  Ostrogoths,  while  not  pretend- 
ing to  subject  the  latter  entirely  to  the  customs  of  the  former.^ 

§  5.  Nevertheless,  from  the  jxtlifical  point  of  view,  even  that 
extreme  result  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Theodoric,  He  would 
have  preferred  to  make  thorough  Romans  out  of  his  Ostrogoths. 
By  combining  the  Germanic  military  prowess  with  the  Roman 
civilization,  he  could  hope  to  solidify  his  kingdom;   for  it  could 

,  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  Roman,  planted  as  it  was  within  the 
imperial  confines  and  founded  upon  an  imperial  franchise. 

'  **Salvft  juris  public!  reverentia  et  legibus  omnibus  cunetorum  devo* 
iione  sen'^andis/' 

*  Cap.  XXXII :    **Bajrbari8,  quos  certum  est  reipublicro  mill  tare  quo» 
I  modo  potaerint  et  volyennt,  faciendi  damus  lice  a  ti  am  tes  tarnen  ti." 

•  Compare  Justiniaii*8  Cod«,  I,  38.  L 
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The  legislative  work  of  ThetMioric  was  framed  in  accord  with  this 
theory.  Legislative  authority  he  did  not  in  hh  own  right  possess. 
That  was  a  prerogative  of  the  iloinan  emperor,  whose  authority 
the  Ostrogoths  on  their  eiitrj'  into  Italy  had  pledged  tJiemselves 
to  respect.  But  Theodoric  was  Immid  and  entitled  to  promulgate 
such  ordinani-es  as  he  thought  requisite  for  administering  his  terri- 
tory. ThiH  would  be  the  act,  not  of  a  legislator,  but  of  a  magis- 
trate; in  w^iieh  office  Theodoric  exercised  supreme  powers  for 
Italy.  Every  Roman  provincial  magistrate  had  been  accustomed 
to  put  fr>rth  edicts  containing  the  regulations  by  means  of  which  he 
wtHjld  administer  the  law  during  his  term  of  office.  Similarly, 
what  The<Mioric  promulgates  1  was  not  so  much  a  law  as  a  magisterial 
efliet ;  it  conformed  to  the  law  of  the  Empire  not  only  in  details 
but  «also  in  general  purpose.  In  Theodoric's  purpose  his  Edict 
(as  already  remarked)  was  to  be  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  two 
races,  —  by  Romanizing  the  Ostrogoths,  however,  and  not  con- 
trariwise. In  his  own  words, ^  he  aimed  hy  means  of  the  Edict  to 
remoN'e  the  occasions  of  friction  between  Germans  and  Romans. 
Taken,  as  it  was»  chiefly  from  the  Roman  law»  that  law  would  come 
to  be>  at  least  in  the  more  important  litigation»  a  commtm  posses- 
sion. 

rndoubtedly  the  Edict  was  to  be  binding  upon  Goths  and 
Romans  alike.  No  exemption  was  concedc^d  on  an\^  ground  of 
official  title  or  of  status.  Magistrates  who  did  not  strictly  enforce 
it  were  to  be  punishe<l  with  exile.  In  all  syV)jects  of  law  on  which 
the  Edict  was  silent  (and  these  outimmlxTcd  the  others),  the  law 
to  be  used  was  Roman  law  for  Roman  litigants,  and  Germanic 
law  for  Germanic  litigants.* 

In  the  foregoing  features  the  Edict  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  enact tnents  promulgated  b\'  Germanic  rulers  (/jf/xf,  §§  8,  9) 
for  their  Roman  subjects.  Their  source  —  the  Roman  law  — w*as 
the  same.  But  Theodorie's  Edict  was  to  ser^*e  as  a  law  common  to 
botli  peoples:  while  the  other  enactments  of  Roman  law  were  to 
have  force  for  the  Roman  population  only,  not  for  the  Germanic 
population,  and  thus  the  two  peoples,  each  left  with  its  own  law, 

'In  the  preamble:  "Querelaö  ad  nos  plurimie  pervenenmt.  intra 
provinoia«  nonnuUüs  legum  prteeepta  calcare  .  .  .  iioa,  cogitantes  gene- 
ralitatis  quietem,  .  .  .  p resent ia  jussimus  edit'ta  pendere  ,  ,  .  ** 

*  In  toe  preamble:  "Quae  Barbari  Romanique  sequi  debeant  super 
«oqpresslB  articulis  edietis  prssentibus  evidenter  eognoseant/*  In  the 
cpdogue:  *'Quie  onmium  Barbarorum  üve  Eomanorum  debet  »ervare 
devotio/' 

An  occasional  passa^^e  (see  Cap.  CXLV)  dealt  w^lely  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  barbarians  and  tnerefore  was  of  force  for  them  only. 
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were  without  that  powerful  motive  whicli  could  bind  together  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Theodoric's  Edict,  moreover, 
when  its  articles  were  silent,  left  each  people  to  its  own  existing 
system;  while  the  other  Roman  codes  made  by  Germanic  kings 
abolish  the  preexisting  system,  substituting,  by  way  of  eoncession, 
the  new  erodes. 

The  Edict  was  widely  promulgated,  not  only  in  Italy  proper,  but 
also  beyond  its  confines,  in  Provence  and  other  regions  adjoining 
the  conquests  of  Theodoric.  Its  influence  upon  the  civilization  of 
the  Germanic  tribes  was  important ;  for  it  made  them  familiar 
^\ith  many  principles  of  Roman  law  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
It  mollified,  too,  or  extirpated,  many  of  their  own  customs  which 
were  in  conflict  with  tite  policies  of  the  new  State,  Thus  the  legis- 
lative labors  of  Theodoric  were  not  without  beneficent  consequences 
even  though  the  main  purpose  —  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
races  —  was  irapossil>Ic  of  aehieveiiient  in  his  day. 

§  6.  The  BUnor  Oatrogothic  Edicts«  —  Theodoric  was  also  the 
author  of  some  lesser  edicts.  Among  the  re<:*ords  of  liis  chancery, 
during  the  questorship  of  Cassiodorus,  is  one  which  was  promul- 
gated in  the  provinces  of  Campania  and  Sannio,  and  aimed  to 
suppress  the  abuse  (more  common  in  those  regions)  of  extra- 
judicial distraint,^  Though  Theodoric's  edicts  were  all  confirmed 
by  his  successor  Atalaric,^  the  latter  also  promulgated  edicts  of 
his  own,  aided  by  his  questor  Cassifxlorus.  Of  these,  a  notable 
one  imposed  regulations  for  electing  the  pope  at  Rome ;  it  was 
pulilished  first  by  the  prefect  reading  it  to  the  Senate  and  then 
by  nailing  it  to  the  portals  of  St.  Peter*s.^  Another  important 
one  is  known  preeminently  as  the  Edict  of  Atalaric.  Its  style 
reveals  the  hand  of  (^assiodorus ;  its  contents  (in  twelve  articles, 
besides  a  preamble)  are  exclusively  penal,  and  are  aimed  at  wrong- 
ful disseizins  of  estates,  at  concubinage,  and  at  other  abuses  then 
rife. 

The  edicts  of  the  ensuing  kings  were  of  varied  and  only  tempo- 
rary interest ;  they  owed  their  motives  to  the  untoward  troubles 
brought  on  by  the  Byzantine  war,  which  then  threatenetl  the 
existence  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  Among  these  legislative 
records  may  be  mentioned  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian, 
which  c*onfirmed  the  edicts  of  the -earlier  Ostrogothic  kings  down  to 
Theodatus  (so  far  as  consistent  with  the  new  Code)  and  annulled 


*  Casftiodofus,  **Variaruni/'  IV,  10. 

» •*Edictujn  Atlialarici  regis,"  c.  XXI  (m  Padelletti,  :*Fonte8"), 

*"Var„**  L\,  15. 
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those  of  the  later  kings.  The  le^al  sources  of  this  period  iodiide 
also  the  chancery  formulajs  preser\'ed  by  Cassiodorus.^  These  are 
important  chiefly  for  their  enumeration  of  the  titles  and  duties  of 
the  public  officers ;  thou^li  pompons  in  style  and  metaphorical  in 
verbiage  (as  customary  in  that  decadent  era  of  the  Latin  language) » 
they  are  valuable  for  the  history  of  public  law,  and  reveal  still  more 
plainly  that  the  Ostrogothic  public  law  was  essentially  Roman* 

§  7,  Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  Ostrogothic  legal 
development  in  Italy*  It  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  king(h)m,  — 
reaching  its  prime  under  Thetxloric,  then  dei*liniug,  and  finally 
disappearing  witliout  a  trace*  Except  for  a  few  details,  the  sway 
of  Ostrogothic  law  ended  with  the  kingdom,  at  the  reconquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  seated  at  Byzantium.  It  could 
not  Ije  expectetl,  after  tlie  extension  of  Justinian's  Code  to  Italy, 
that  the  Ostrogoths  who  remained  there  should  be  left  in  undis- 
turhefl  adherence  to  their  own  customs  and  especially  to  the  edicts 
of  tlieir  former  kings.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  reference,  in  a  Ra- 
venna document  of  551  (when  Ravenna  had  been  already  eleven 
years  in  Byzantine  c<»ntroI),  to  the  Ostrogothic  edicts  as  still  in 
force.  But  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  made  the  taws  of 
Justinian  binding  on  alb  had  not  then  been  promulgated;  and 
probably  up  to  the  date  of  that  Sanction  the  Ostrogoths  (with 
whom  Justinian  had  made  a  preliminary  treaty)  still  preserved  their 
own  laws,  as  they  did  their  churches  and  estates  in  Ravenna* 
These  (and  presumably  also  their  laws)  they  afterwards  lost,  when 
upon  the  victory  of  the  Roman  general  Xarses  all  attempts  at 
reconciliation  were  given  over.  But  there  are  besides  this  several 
direct  proofs  of  the  abolition  of  the  Ostrogothic  laws;  first»  tlie 
capitulations  made  by  them,  on  deciding  not  to  evacuate  Italy, 
contain  a  clause  pledging  obedience  to  the  imperial  laws;  further- 
more, in  certain  documents  Ostrogoths  are  found  admitting  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  law  of  Justinian ;  and  finally,  the  alxjve- 
mentioned  Pragmatic  Sanction  expressly  declares  that  Justinian 
intended  it  to  apply  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
("  ad  utilitatem  omnium  qui  per  occidentis  partes  habitare  ncs- 
untur  "). 
§8.    The  aomin  Lawi  of  the  Visigothi  (Alaric)>  — Of  all  the 

'Texts:  Uaemi,  **Lex  Rom.  Vib/*;  Blukme,  **Lex  Rom.  Burg.,**  ia 
M.GJL,  **Leges;'  III ;  Salis,  'hex  Rom.Burg./Mn  M.G.H.,  *' Leges."  II L 

Treatibes  AND  ARTICLES:  Bnwftrr,  "D.  Rechtsgresehichte,"  §§49,  50; 
PertiU^  '*8toria.*'  J  11;  Saltfioli,  **Maau&Ie/*  p.  54;  Savtgny,  **Storia/* 
I.  307;  Sckupfer,  *' Manuale/'  pp.  aS,  42. 
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laws  enacted  by  the  invadinp^  Germanic  tribes  for  their  Roman 
subjects,  the  most  important  undoübtetlly  was  that  of  tlie  Vitji- 
goths.  It  is  known  usually  as  the  **  Breviary  of  AJaric."  But  it 
went  also  by  various  other  titles,  —  *'  Liber  legum  Romanarum/' 
*'  Corpus  legum,''  **  Lex  Theeidosii/^  **  Lex  Komana/'  *'  Liber 
Theodosianus  legis  Roman»/"  and  especially  "  Lex  Romana 
Visigothorum/'  This  was  the  work  of  Alarie,  the  second  Visi- 
gothic  king  {485-507).  It  was  Alaric  :s  object  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  prevailing  in  the  use  of  the  Roman  law  by 
reason  of  its  multiple  texts.  He  planned  to  epitomize  the  most 
important  rules  of  practice.  This  task  he  intrusted  to  a  commis- 
sion of  jurists,  who  executed  it  on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of  the  later 
compilers  of  Justinian *s  law-books.^  As  sources  tJiey  used  not  only 
the  **jus'*  (as  the  Romans  called  it),  but  also  the  **  lex/'  As 
"  leges,"  they  resorted  to  the  Code  of  Theodosius  (which  thus  for 
Lthe  greater  part  came  to  be  preserved  to  us),  and  to  the  Novels  of 
Theodosius,  \  alentiniau  III,  Jlarcianus,  ilagiorianus,  and  Seve- 
rus*  As  **  jura,"  they  employed  the  Institutes  of  Gains  (not  in 
the  original,  but  in  a  compendium  known  as  *'  Lilx*r  Gai/*  de- 
signed for  use  in  court  practice  and  then  much  in  vogue  in  Roman 
schools  of  the  3(X)s  and  4(X)s) ;  the  **  Sententia?  "  of  Paulus; 
some  constitutions  selected  from  the  Gregorian  and  Ilermoge- 
nian  Codes  (which,  being  private  compilations,  did  not  pass  for 
**  leges/*  though  their  material  was  **  leges  ") ;  and  a  passage  from 
the  "  Responsa  "  of  I'apinian.  The  part  taken  from  the  "Liber 
Gai,''  having  been  originally  adapted  to  practical  use,  needed  no 
further  treatment.  But  the  remainder  was  furnished  with  an 
**  interpretatio/'  that  is,  a  commentary  partly  summarizing  and 
partly  paraphrasing  the  text,  and  serving  to  explain  the  obscurer 
rules.  This  commentary,  however,  was  not  (as  often  supposed) 
composed  by  the  Gothic  compilers  of  the  Breviary,  but  by  the 
Roman  law  teachers  themselves,  wliose  chief  task  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Empire  was  to  adapt  the  earlier  texts  to  the  new 
conditions. 

At  the  close  of  their  labors,  the  Breviary  was  laid  by  the  king 
before  the  popular  assembly  for  its  approval,  in  the  year  506,  at 
Aire,  in  Gascony.    The  original  was  then  deposited  in  the  royal 

*  The  compilers  under  Alaric,  however   (io  contrast  to   those  under 

Justinian),  made  no  alteraliona  in  the  text  of  the  passages  whieh  they 

,  »eleet^,  nor  did  they  mutilate  them.     In  fact,  whole  hooks  of  the  Theo- 

t  dosian  Code  were  transferred  into  the  Breviary.     They  merelj^  cut  out  of 

the  earlier  text  those  parts  whieti  had  eeased  to  be  appropriate  to  existing 

social  conditions,  principally  in  the  governmental  organization. 
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art»hives;  then  a  copy,  prepared  by  Coynt  Goiaric  and  authenti- 
cated by  the  Chaiii^Ilor  Anianua,  was  fü^^^a^ded  to  each  count 
in  the  kingdom,  with  a  royal  order,  or  **  coaimonitorium/*  order- 
ing that  henceforth  all  other  Roman  laws  be  ignored  and  this 
Code  alone  be  observ-ed* 

The  Breviary  remained  officially  in  force  until  the  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Vi^igothie  kings. 

For  later»  upon  setting  to  work  to  unify  and  strengthen  their 
State,  they  resolved  to  eradicate  all  distinctions  betv\^een  their  two 
subject  races;  and  to  this  end,  instead  of  placing  the  Germanic 
race  under  Roman  law  (as  Theodoric  had  attempted  to  do  in 
Italy),  they  sought  to  intH>rporate  the  Roman  element  with  the 
invading  conquerors.  Recesvind,  therefore,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  rÄls,  rei:)ealed  the  Breviary,  Outside  of  his  Franco-Spanish 
dominions,  however,  its  vogue  was  not  terminated,  as  w^e  shall 
now^  see. 

§  9.  The  Roman  Laws  of  the  Bur^undians.  —  Gondebad,  king 
of  the  Burgundians  (467-516),  when  promulgating  a  written  code 
for  his  own  people  (ixisf,  §  4Ö),  had  proraised  to  provide  also  a  spe- 
cial law  for  his  subjects  of  Roman  race.  This  Roman  legislation 
of  the  Burgundians  is  found  in  the  book  later  known  under  the 
name  **  Liber  Responsorum  "  or  **  Resp<3nsum  Papiani/'  or 
merely  **  Papianus."  But  this  title  is  due  to  an  error.  The  name 
Papian  (that  is,  Papinian,  the  classical  jurist)  w^as  found  inscribed, 
without  any  mark  of  separation,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  .\laric's  Breviary;  a  respcmse  of  Papinian  w^as  in  fact 
the  last  passage  in  the  Breviary ;  but  it  w^as  mistakenly  supposed 
that  this  passage  was  the  beginning  of  the  Burgundian  Law,  w^hich 
followed  in  the  same  pardiment ;  hence  the  name  of  Papian  was 
given  to  it-  Ever>lhing  points,  however,  to  Gondebad *s  having 
indeed  fulfilled  his  promise;  this  law  therefore  antedates  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  516.  This  is  indeed  not  known  with 
certainty ;  for,  besides  the  absence  of  any  precise  statement  of  the 
date,  we  find  in  one  of  the  prearahles  a  mention  of  Sigrsmund,  the 
son  of  Gondebad,  as  if  he  %vere  the  author.  If,  then,  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  author,  not  merely  of  a  re\Tsion,  but  of  the  original, 
the  earliest  date  for  it  would  be  517. 

The  contents  of  this  statute  cover  the  civil  law,  the  criminal  law% 
and  procedure*  A  portion  is  taken  up  with  provisions  founded  on 
the  Burgundians'  ow  n  Germanic  law  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
posif  §  40) ;  this  it  follows  in  the  order  of  topics  and  in  the  names  of 
most  of  the  forty-seven  titles  into  which  it  is  divided.     But  the 
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Roman  sources  were  also  used;  including,  as  was  customary,  the 
Theodosian  Code»  the  Novels,  the  treatises  of  Gaius  and  Paulus, 
and  the  Codes  of  Gre^orius  and  Ilermogenianus.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  with  certainty  whether  these  sources  were  used  in  their 
original  texts  or  were  merely  followed  as  they  appear  in  the  Bre- 
S'iar\*  of  Alane;  unless,  to  be  sure,  one  concedes  that  the  Bur- 
gundian  document  is  earlier  than  the  Visigothic,  that  is,  dates 
before  .50<3, — ^an  inference  deducible  from  the  circumstance  that 
certain  passages  of  Roman  law  appear  in  the  Burgundian  whicJi  are 
not  found  in  the  Visigothic  statute. 

The  Visigothic  Brtxiary,  however,  was  in  its  value  as  a  compila- 
tion of  Roman  law  much  more  suited  to  the  purpose  at  which  both 
of  these  statutes  were  aiming*  And  thus,  when  in  534  the  Bur- 
gundian kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Prankish  conquest,  the 
Breviary  survived  in  influence  the  Burgundian  statute,  and  diffused 
itself  even  among  the  Roman  Italians  who  had  been  subject  to  the 
latter  sway»  as  well  as  among  those  in  other  localities.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Breviary  preserved  a  great  authority.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  t  never  went  out  of  vogue,  —  partly  because  of  the 
intimate  intercourse  between  Italy,  Gascony,  and  Spain,  partly 
because  the  Breviary  contained  a  large  part  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
already  there  accepted-  The  Prankish  conquest  must  also  have 
helped  to  spread  its  influence  anew  north  of  the  .Alps.  Charle- 
magne and  Pepin  both  ordered  it  to  be  inckided  in  their  legisla- 
tion ;  and  Pepin,  who  was  the  sole  ruler  in  Italy,  would  not  have 
done  this  if  the  Breviary  had  not  in  that  country  been  authorita- 
tive. Several  manuscripts  of  it,  indeed,  have  been  discovered  in 
Italy;  legal  documents  there  reveal  traces  of  its  Theodosian 
passages;  the  commentaries  and  the  compendia  of  it  are  of  Ital- 
ian origin.*  All  these  circumstances  go  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
that  the  Breviary,  even  after  it  had  lost  its  legal  authority  in  its 
original  home  of  Gascon^-  and  Spain,  continued  in  Italy  to  be  known 
and  used  as  the  principal  source  preserving  the  ancient  law  of 
Rome  and  sur\  iving  alike  in  the  traditional  customs  and  in  the 
practice  of  litigation. 


Topic  2,  The  Roman  Law  of  Rome  ^ 

1 10.   Boman  Fractlce  before  Justinian.  —  During  the  Byzan- 
tine epoch  {476-57.S),  though  the  sole  seat  of  imperial  power  was 

»  PattUn,  in  A.O.S,,  1801,  **II  breviario  alariciano  m  Italia.'* 
^  BrandileofU',  in  A.G.S,,  1886,  '*n  dint  to  liizantino  nell'  Italia  meri- 
cUoaale";    Calin9v,  '*Il  diritto  di  Teodosio  in  Italia,"  1889;    Fenrini,  in 
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at  Constantinople,  there  persisted  in  Italy  the  conception  of  a 
Roman  State ;  and  during  that  period  tlie  Roman  law  alm>  domi* 
nated.  No  lon^'or*  however,  was  it  llomon  law  in  the  classical 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  w^as  far  from  being  comparable  to  that 
of  any  preceding  period-  The  Byzantine  legislation  of  Justinian, 
when  pronviilgated  in  Italy  to%vards  the  close  of  this  period  (554), 
did  indeed  become  the  best  known,  and  was  finally  to  dominate 
over  the  other  bodies  of  law.  But  alongside  of  it  (and  quite  apart 
from  any  (lermanic  influences  of  the  invaders'  law)  there  survived 
the  older  sources  of  Roman  law.  Other  such  sources,  too,  w^ere 
formed  later,  varying  with  the  conditions  of  diverse  parts  of  the 
country.  To  these  must  be  added  the  varieties  of  customary  law 
which  developed  among  the  inhabitants  under  pressure  of  so  many 
novel  necessities.  This  multiplicity  of  sources  gave  to  the  Roman 
law^  of  tliis  period  certain  new  features.  A  process  of  transforma- 
tion began,  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  language. 
The  outcome  was  what  has  since  been  termed  Popular  (or  Vulgar) 
Roman  Law. 

§  11.  Justinlan^s  LegUlation.  —  In  554,  Justinian  promulgated 
his  Pragmatic  Sanctiou.  This  general  title  was  applied  to  a  series 
of  enactments  designed  to  restore  tlmt  law  and  order  which  the 
long  wars  had  shattered.  They  put  into  force,  for  all  regions  and 
persons,  the  Roman  law,  in  its  revised  form,  that  is  to  say,  as  con- 
tained in  Justinian's  Pandects,  CtKle.  and  Novels, 

This  much,  indee<l,  had  already  been  done  once  before  (as  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  itself  reveals)  by  Justinian,  in  an  edict  of 
uncertain  date  —  perhaps  54t>  or  541  —  termed  the  *'  Edictale 
Programma."  At  that  time  Ravenna  had  fallen,  and  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king  w*as  a  prisoner  at  Cünstantinople,  The  restoration  of 
imperial  power  in  Italy  seemed  complete.  No  one  could  foresee 
that  Totila  the  Goth  would  again  (though  not  for  long)  wrest 
Italy  from  the  Empire,  When  we  notice  that  by  §  1 1  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  all  the  laws  and  acts  of  Totila  are  annulled,  with 
an  anathema  upon  his  name  as  a  usurper,  while  those  of  his  Ostro- 
gothic  predecessors  are  confirmed,  we  may  infer,  as  the  reason  for 
this  distinction,  that  from  and  after  the  capture  of  Ravenna  the 
Italian  territory  was  regarded  as  subject  to  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  imperial  jurisdiction,  and  that  therefore  any  other 
legislation  was  void  and  any  rival  legislator  a  usurper. 

R.LLm  1884,  ser.  II.  vol.  17.  ^'Glossa  torineae'*:  Fitting,  **Ueber  die 
sogenannte  Turiner  Institationenglosse/*  etc,  Ha1!p*  1870:  Schupfer,  in 
R,A.Lm  IL  188Ü,  "II  diritto  romaiio  ueU*  Italia  meri<honaJe,*' 
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Nevertheless  the  period  succeeding  Justinian's  edict  of  540  had 

rb^en  a  period  of  chaos  in  Italy.     Consequently ♦  when  the  victories 

jf  ^*arses,  towards  555,  rei^ained  control  and  brought  about  a  final 

fttleinent,  a  new  decree  was  practically  called  for,  to  readjust 

Ihcie  conditions  and  to  reaffirm  the  legislation  of  Justinian.     And 

tthus  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  above  stated,  put  it  universally 

anil  ,aetuall\'  into  force. 

Flow  real  was  its  force  and  how  rapid  its  diffusion  is  recorded  (if 
other  evidence  were  needed)  in  various  ways.     For  example,  the 
Jtrfical   documents   of   the   early  ^Middle   Ages   exhibit   constantly 
Ilbr  wse  of  the  Roman  law*^     Expositors  of  the  law,  moreover,  are 
iftMind  referring  to  it.     An  interesting  work  of  this  sort  is  the 
'  ilossa  **  of  Turin,  com]>osed  probably  (at  least  in  its  original 
^portion)  in  the  very  period  of  Justinian,  but  certainly  later  than 
Ti.  as  it  cites  a  Novel  of  that  date.     Its  author's  care  in  giving 
[d    iiitions  and  etymologies  shows  that  its  purpose  was  to  teach 
ariil  make  known,  in  the  schools  and  at  the  bar,  the  then  newly  pro- 
ll!iu  i^ated  body  of  law.     That  this  law  is  new  to  him  is  apparent 
his  unfamiliarity  with  it ;   while  his  comments  on  the  super- 
led  rules  mit  only  show  him  to  be  expert  in  them,  but  accord 
to  them  sometimes  a  greater  validity  than  they  could  legitimately 
have  after  Justinian's  legislation, 

§  12.  Imperfect  Diffusion  of  the  "Corpus  Juiia.**  —  This  con- 
tinued reference  to  the  preexisting  law  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
Others  of  the  sort  show  that  Justinian  did  not  succeed  completely 
in  supplanting  in  practice  the  Theodosian  Code,  Promulgatefl 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  438,  at  Byzantium,  the  Roman 
Senate  had  accepted  it  for  Italy  also.  It  was  already  ancient  and 
familiar,  national  in  its  traditions,  and  entrenched  io  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  inhabitants.  To  supplant  its  observance  by  that 
of  Justinian's  laws»  a  long  period  of  time  ^ould  in  any  event  have 
been  needed,  as  well  as  a  rigid  exercise  of  State  power.  Neither 
of  these  things,  however,  could  yet  assist  it.  The  rule  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  was  not  willingly  accepted.  Within  a  few 
years  it  was  to  be  overthrown  (in  the  greater  part  of  Italy)  by  the 
Lombards*  invasion.  Furthermore,  the  Theodosian  Code  was  still 
Lin  acceptance  among  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Gaol  and  of  Spain, 
rWho  did  not  acknowledge  Justinian's  empire  and  did  maintain 
intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  Italy,  especially  in  commerce. 
The  Church,  too,  was  interested  in  preser\^ing  the  Theodosian 


^  See  the  collections  of  Marini  and  of  Fantuizi, 
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Code ;  for  the  foumlations  of  its  constitution  and  its  liberties  had 
been  laid  under  the  governments  prior  to  Justinian.  In  the  schools 
and  at  the  bar,  moreover,  the  books  which  served  to  expound  the 
law  were  founded  on  the  Theodosian  Code;  and  even  when  their 
authors  attepipted  to  set  forth  the  new  laws,  tliey  could  not  (as 
above  noticed  in  the  **  Glossa  "  of  Turin)  easily  detach  themselves 
from  the  older  learning* 

If  we  weigh  the  united  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  appreciate  that  the  classic  Roman  law  would  still  re- 
tain a  vogHe  and  authority  even  after  the  introduction  of  Jus- 
tinian*s  books.  It  is  at  once  a  proof  and  a  result  of  this  continued 
vogue  that  we  find,  in  the  succeeding  period,  the  Gothic  domina- 
tion producing  numerous  copies  and  summaries  of  Alaric's  Brevi- 
ary, which  contained  principally  The<xlosian  law  (as  already  noted 
in  §  8),  and  the  Lombard  legislation  succumbing  to  Roman  influ- 
ence and  drawing  many  principles  from  the  same  Theodosian  Code, 

I  13,  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Justinian's 
legal  system  did  not  strike  root  in  Italy.  Though  the  northern 
regions  fell  shortly  under  the  invading  Lombards'  ride,  yet  the 
central  and  especially  the  southern  regions  were  governed  from 
Byzantium  for  centuries  thereafter.  By  this  persistence  of  power 
the  Byzantine  law  was  certain  to  l>ecome  a  permanent  system. 
/Vnd,  in  fact,  not  only  did  it  remain  long  in  use,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course  its  later  legtsktion  also  took  efl'ect  there.  This  later  law 
—  the  Gm*cri-Roman  law,  properly  so  called  —  was  elalHirate*! 
particularly  in  the  legislative  reforms  of  the  emperors  Leo  the 
Isaurian  (739),  Basilius  the  Macedonian  (886),  and  Leo  the 
Philosopher  (911).  This  accounts  for  the  making  and  using  of 
numerous  compends  of  Byzantine  law  in  the  southern  Italian 
provinces,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  traces  of  it  in  local  custom 
and  in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  Norman  and  the  Suabian 
dynasties.  In  Sicily,  ti>o,  the  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  law  did 
not  disappear,  even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  The  latter 
preserved  for  the  conquered  population  its  existing  law  and  even 
its  own  courts.  Nor  was  there  (in  some  parts  of  Sicily) ,  even  under 
the  Arabs,  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  Greek  Empire ; 
from  which,  indeed,  the  Sicilians  hoped  to  obtain  that  political 
deliverance  which  was  afterw  ards  bestowed  on  them  by  the.  Nor- 
man dynasty. 
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The  Edict  of  Rothar, 
Supplements       to      tho 

Edk^t. 
55  25-27.     Minor  Sources  of  Lorn- 

Vjard  Law* 


Topic  2.  The  Prankish  Empire 

Charlemagne*^         Dominion  I  }5  30,  3L     The  Capilularios. 

and  its  Significanc-e.  |  32.     Collections  of  Capitularies. 

Charlemagne's  Imperial  Leg-    |  33.     Italian  (/*apitulariea. 

islation.  { |  34.     Effect  of  the  Capitularies. 

Topic  3.  The  Germanic  Populär  Codes 


The  Codifying  of  the  Ger- 
manic Tribal  Customs. 
If  36»  37.     Mode  of  Legislation. 
138,     Keiation    of    the    Codes    to 

Each  Other. 
$f  39-41,     The  Gothic  Group  (Bur- 
gundian,  Visigothic). 


f  §  42,  43 

S5  44,  45. 

ii  46.  47. 


The  Saxon  Group  (Sax- 
on, Frisian). 

The  Suahian  Group  (Ala- 
mannio.   Bavarian). 

The  Fnmkish  Group 
(Thurin^an*  Chama- 
vian,  Ripuarian,  SaMc). 


Topic  4.  The  Personality  of  Laws 


Personality  and  Terri- 
tonality  of  Laws,  con- 
trasted. 

{  50.  Personality  under  the  Caro- 
lingian  Empire. 

5i  51-53.  "Professions'*  of  Per- 
sonal  Law. 


54.     Conflict  of  Laws, 
i  55»  56.     Exzeption  8  to  the  Rule 

of   Personality. 
§  57*     Unifying    Influence    of    the 
Capitularies. 


§  14»  Introduction;  The  Mingling  of  Legal  Systems. —  In  the 
Germanic  period  it  is  no  longer  tlie  Roman  law  that  donai nates. 
That  of  the  Germanic  invaders  prevails,  coineidently  with  their 
supremacy  in  government.  The  conquering  German  tribes  held 
the  upper  hand  in  the.ct»mmunity.  At  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  occupation  of  Italy>  their  law  was  as  yet  in  the  form  of  un- 
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written  custom  onl\\  These  customs  were  transmitted  oraily 
from  father  to  son.  They  were  expounded  by  the  older  to  the 
younger,  and  were  enforced  in  the  tribunals  composed  of  the  whole 
tribe.  But  thront^h  their  associations  with  the  Roman  element  of 
Italy *s  population  there  came  about  changes,  not  only  in  their 
customs«  bot  in  the  degree  of  their  civilization  and  in  their  needs 
and  interests«  These  changes  st^on  created  a  demand  for  written 
records  of  their  ancient  traditional  rules.  But  none  the  less  the 
people  themselves  remained  the  source  of  authority,  —  no  longer, 
to  be  sure,. in  those  miscellaneous  forms  of  expression  which  con- 
tribute to  customary  law,  but  in  the  form  of  a  free  and  formal 
approval  expressed  in  the  public  assemblies. 

This  was  in  entire  accord  ^^'ith  the  Germanic  conceptions  of  the 
State.  But  these  conceptions  themselves  came  to  show  changes, 
all  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  the  power  of  the  State,  concen* 
trating  authority  constantly  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  its  represent- 
ative. The  ruler^s  power,  increasing  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  j>eople,  ende<l  by  becoming  almost  indejiendcnt  of  it.  This 
in  turn  led  to  changes  in  the  source  of  the  law.  Alongside  of  tiie 
law  maiie  l>y  the  people  there  coexisted  the  personal  ruler *s  law. 
The  rivalry  thus  inevitably  arising  was  destined  to  issue  in  a  sys- 
tem of  royal  law ;  for  the  king  possessed  means  of  prevailing  which 
the  people  lacked. 

Among  these  means  must  be  reckoned  the  Roman  law  and  the 
Churches  law.    The  Roman  law  had  de\'eloped  the  principle  that 
the  sovereija:n*s  will  is  law.     The  Church's  law  had  chargeil  the  Em- 
peror with  a  mandate  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
had  thus  tended  to  make  him  independent  of  them  in  the  choice  of 
means  to  that  end.     Thus  the  (iermanic  law,  in  becoming  royal, 
tended  to  absorb  into  the  system  these  same  Roman  and  eccle- 
siastical principles.    This  powerful  influence   was  an  improving 
one»  but  it  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  primitive  national  ele- 
ments, and  tendeiJ  gradyallx'  to  overlay  and  supplant  them. 
y'^Thus,  on  the  whole,  the   social  conditions  of   the  time  were 
yZ  reflected   in  its  law.    There  was  the  same  mingling  of  diverse 
11  elements,  the  same   rivalry   between   them,  the  same   reciprocal 
^merging  and    modification.     When  the  epoch  marked  by  these 
cn>nditions  closed   in  its  social  aspect,  it  close<l  also  in  its  legal 
aspect.     The  law  of  each  territorj^  came  to  acquire  a  unity  and 
an  independent  character  of  its  own.     But  by  that  time  a  new 
stage  had  been  reached  lioth  in  society  and  in  law  —  a  period  of 
renascence  to  scientific  dignity  and  national  unity. 
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Tapic  1.  The  Lombard  Kingdom 

I  15.  The  Loxnbaj-ds  and  their  Civilization.  —  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  Germaiiie  invaders,  the  Lombards,  when  the\'  came  into 
aintact  with  the  Romans»  reduced  to  written  form  their  ancient 
customs.  This  took  place  in  (M3,  seventy-five  years  after  their 
entrance  into  Italy.  The  work  was  not  done  at  one  stroke.  The 
legislative  process  extended  through  the  reigns  of  several  kings; 
nor  was  it  completed  before  the  d^iiasty  ended,  for  it  found  its 
fulfilment  only  in  subsequent  times.  Like  that  of  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes,  the  lx)rabard  law  was  to  experience  many  modifica- 
tions, more,  indeed,  than  any  other.  The  close  relations  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  ctinqiiered  popu- 
lation serveti  as  a  constant  example,  and  the  authority  (»f  the 
Church's  law,  which  at  the  hands  of  its  ministers  increased  stead- 
ily, effected  this  quite  naturally.  The  infiltration  of  these  more 
advanced  elements  served  not  only  to  make  a  real  improvement 
in  the  Lombard  law  itself  (relatively  to  the  other  Germanic  laws), 
but  to  adapt  it  thereby  to  actual  conditions  in  Italy.  By  thus  los- 
ing its  character  as  a  foreign  btxjy  of  law,  forcibly  intrtxluced 
through  conquest,  it  acquired  a  consistency  which  fitted  it  to 
endure.  The  other  Germanic  legal  systems,  except  for  slight  traces 
preserved  in  subsequent  laws,  disappeared  from  Italy  as  soon  as 
the  influences  which  had  im|M>rted  tliem  ceased.  But  the  Lom- 
bard law  lasted.  It  penetrated  so  deeply  that  it  not  only  survived 
in  the  regions  where  it  was  planted,  but  it  gave  rise  to  schools  of 
thought,  received  a  scientific  treatment,  ami|3eted  vigorously  with 
the  Roman  law  for  domination,  persisted  in  practical  use  until 
almost  the  modern  era  of  codification,  and  remained  throughout 
a.s  one  of  the  constituent  elements  (though  a  minor  one)  in  the 
composite  legal  system  of  Italy. 

§  16.  This  period  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
legal  as  w*ell  as  the  political  history  of  Italy.  The  L(»mbard  con- 
quest was  both  speedy  and  tenacious.  Though  it  did  not  extend 
over  all  Italy,  there  was  no  part  of  the  country  (except  the  islands) 
whidi  did  not  feel  the  consequences  of  the  new  masters*  presence ; 
for  their  possessions  were  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
their  policy  was  constantly  an  aggressiA'c  one. 

Among  the  various  invaders  of  Italy,  none  differed  more  from 
the  Romans  than  these  Lombards.  Entering  there  with  hostile 
aims  upon  the  Empire,  they  remained  essentially  hostile  to  it 
throughout.     To  the  Church,  too,  they  were  hostile,  —  at  first, 
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because  they  were  not  Christians,  and  later,  when  converteii,  be- 
cause they  were  rivals  of  the  p(>f>es  in  their  aspirations  for  the  con- 
trol of  all  Italy.  Mt>re  than  this,  however,  the  circumstance  which 
subtly  but  iK>werfully  kept  apart  the  two  peoples  was  their  differ- 
ence in  tlie  dei^ree  of  civilization  and  culture*  The  Roman  popu- 
lation had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  culture  which  were 
attainable  at  that  era  of  the  world's  history.  Decadent  though 
they  were»  the  fruits  of  their  past  were  certainly  not  lost.  Their 
culture  had  a  potency  of  revival,  pending  the  disappearance  of 
those  external  circumi^tances  which  had  repressed  it.  The  Ger- 
manic population,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  in  the  rudimentary 
stages  of  culture»  --  a  stage  relatively  far  behind  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  succeeded,  to  be  sure,  despite  this  inferiority,  in 
maintaining  their  national  existence  by  sheer  predominance  of 
physical  strength,  and  in  preser\ing  obstinately  their  national 
customs.  But  the  resiJt^  nevertheless»  was  a  superimposition  of 
diverse  elements;  and  this  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  epoch 
and  supplies  the  explanation  of  its  legal  features. 

In  this  place  it  is  enougli  to  note  how  this  aflTected  the  form  of 
their  law.  That  the  Lombards  were  led  to  reduce  their  rncient 
customs  to  writing  was  due  to  a  purpose  to  protect  them  from  dis- 
use and  degeneration.  They  sought  thereby  to  save  their  national 
law  and  their  national  existence  itself.  Politically,  indeed,  their 
efforts  proved  vain ;  for  their  independence  later  succumbed  in 
turn  to  the  Prankish  power.  But  while  their  predecessors,  the 
Ostrtigoths,  disappeared  as  a  national  influence  under  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire *s  reconquest,  yet  the  Lombards  survived  the  victories 
of  the  Franks.  The  Ostrogoths  had  been  no  more  than  military 
adventurers  in  Italy;  and  the  dispersal  of  their  forces  eliminated 
their  jiopulation.  But  the  Lombanls,  without  losing  their  mili- 
tary disposition^  had  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  tilling  as  well 
as  ow*ning  it.  This  attachment  fortified  them  against  military 
and  political  reverses,  and  left  them  througli  it  all  a  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  |)opulation  of  Italy.  With  equal  pertinacity  they  clung 
to  their  racial  law.  Throughout  the  history-  of  Italy,  that  law 
maintained  a  foremost  position  and  left  indelible  marks. 

§  17*  The  Lombard  Edict;  its  Form&tioii  and  E^ÄCtme&t.^  — 
The  body  of  the  Lombanl  legislation  was  known,  by  its  authors  i 

>  Texts:  Btuhme.  ed„  in  M.Q,H..  **Lege«."  tVi  PaddkUi,  "Fontes**; 
Baudi  di  Vf^rru^,  in  M.ILP. 

Tbeatises  ani>  Essays  :  Pertilr,  f  13  ;  Salvioli,  cap.  ITT,  i  3.5 ;  Sckupfer, 
lib.  1.  tit.  I»  c.  I.  §  2  ;  Saviffny,  11,  14 :  Bnmntt,  "  Reehtsgesi^hiehte/*  {  53 ; 
Mtrkel^  '*  Laogobardenrecht,    Iraa^.  in  vol.  Ill  of  Savigi^*,  tupm ;  Colicsf» 
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•  tfjemaelves  and  in  later  alliLsion»  under  the  name  of  **  Edict/*  ^ 
like  that  of  the  Ositrogoths,  their  predecessors  (mite,  §  4).    But  the 
reason  for  the  Ostrogothic  term,  i.e.  their  vassalage  to  the  Empire, 
110  longer  existed.     The  Lnnibards  were  supreme,  by  right  of  eon- 
quest»     Their  enactments  were  "  leges/'  or  statutes  in  the  strict 
iRoman  sense.-    If,  then,  the>'  were  nevertheless  called  Edicts,  the 
iuse  of  this  term  was  a  result  of  the  Roman  conceptions  still  domi- 
nant in  Italy.      This  at    the  outset  distinguishes  the  Lombard 
laws;  fo;  the  other  purely  Germanic  statutes,  being  voted  by  the 
^people  in  the  assembly,  vyere  known  as  "  Pactus  '*  (post,  §  116). 
The  Lombard  assemblies  also  did  indeed  have  legislative  power. 
But  tlie  royal  influence  upon  their  action  increased  nipidly ;  and 
.finally  the  king*s  role  so  dominated  that  he  appears  sometimes  as 
the  sole  author  of  laws.     In  this  aspect  the  term  Edict  takes  on  a 
new  signifi*;ance. 

§  18.   Another  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  indigenous 

population  succeeded   in   impressing  its  sui>erii>r  culture  upon  the 

conquerors  appears  in  the  language  of  the  laws.     From  the  very 

first,  the  Lombards'  native  customs  were  reduced  to  writing  in  tlie 

language   of  the   conquered   people.^    Their  own   language   was 

abandoned.     Lombard  words  (though  not  many)  wTre  preserv^ed 

Lonly  where  a  corresjinnding  Latin  one  was  lacking.     This  was  the 

rcase  where  the  idea  or  the  institution  was  unknown  to  Roman  law 

and  therefore  lacked  a  suitable  legal  term  in  Latin.     But  it  is 

.noticeable  that  even  these  words  rarely  retained  their  pure  Ger- 

''XLanic  forms*     As  the  Germans  knew  these  words  well  enough, 

they  usually  took  pains  to  Latinize  them  or  to  add  explanations. 

The  explanation  was  given  b\'  expanding  the  meaning  in  Latin 

words.^     The  Latinizing  was  done  by  giving  to  the  German  word 


*'Diritto  ec^olesiastico  (*  diritto  longobardo/*  Rome,  1889;    Del  Gi-Kdice^ 

^*Traeee  di  diritto  roinano  nelle  k-ggi  loDgobarde/'  Milai>.  1889;  Kieb, 
rf*Edictus  Riitari,"  189S;    Xaui,  '*Le  fonti  del  dirilto  longobartlo,'*  Turin, 

1877;    Sohni,   *' Diritto  longobardo  e  diritto   nordieo/'  Modena,    1898; 

TamtniHia,  **Le  foati  dell'  editto  di  Rotari/'  Pisa.  1889. 

^  "Edictuai    Rntari,"    386:    **Praeseut£»m    vero    disposilionis    nostn© 

«♦diotum,  quem  Det>  propitio,  cum  suramo  studio/'  etc;  *'Edietiim  Grimo* 
»Aldi/*  preamble:  **Bupmore  pagina  huius  edieti  le^tiir,"  etc. ;  *'Edie- 
Itum  Liulpratidi/*  preamble:  *'Rothari  rex  ,  ,  .  in  Langobardis  edictum 
rreno\Tiyit  et  instituit." 

*  This  t^rm  ''leges"  also  was  used  by  the*  Lombard  kiugs  :   **Edietutü 
Rotari/' preamble:  **Xecessarium  esse  prospeximus  praesentem  corregere 

_pm*';    **Edietum  Liulpraadi."  preamble:    '*Leges   quas  cristianus  ac 
llholicus  princeps,"  etc, 
f  Bruckner^  "Die  Spraehe  der  Langobarden/*  1895. 

*  E,^,:    **Edietum    Rotari/'    147,    '*ferqu!do,    id   est    similem**;    199» 
^'fadertio,  id  eat  quantum  pater  aut  frater  dedit,"  277,  **haistan,  id  est 

ito  aoimo** ;  278,  ^'hoberos,  id  est  eurtis  njptura  "  ;  etc. 
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Latin  form  (and  this  led 


the  spoken  lan- 


tin  rorm  (and  mis  led  to  its  intrmluction  into  tne  sp 
guage,  where  indeed  it  ::iometimes  became  the  natural  and  pertna- 
nent  expression) ; '  or  else,  by  tran^slating  the  Germanic  word 
literally  by  a  Latin  one  newly  formed.*  Furthermore,  and  along- 
side these  various  forms  of  words,  there  are  presentiments  of  the 
development  of  an  Itahan  language.  Everjlhing  heralds  it. 
The  declension  endings  are  omitted  or  exchanged ;  prepositions 
are  often  used  in  connection  with  case  endings ;  ^  the  future  is 
formed  i^ith  *'  have  **  (w^hence  the  Uiter  Italian  future  ending) ; 
the  sentence  structure  departs  frt>m  th^t  of  classical  Latin ;  and 
sometimes  words  are  inserted  which  are  identical  with  later 
Italian.*  In  short,  the  language  of  the  Edict  is  that  found  in  the 
documents  of  contemporary  transactions;  except  that  the  latter 
vary  more  tjr  less  in  correctness  according  to  the  individual  scribe. 
It  is  the  language  spoken  at  that  period  by  the  Romans  of  Italy ; 
and  it  illustrates  the  marked  influence  which  they  exercised  from 
the  very  outset  upon  the  development  of  the  immigrant  Germanic 
culture. 

§  19.  Whether  Roman  experts  took  a  part  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Edict  cannot  be  told  with  certaint\\  Rothar  mentions  in  the 
preamble  the  old  men  to  whom  he  had  resorted  for  ascertaining 
and  collecting  the  national  customs.  These  were  undoubtedly 
Lombards.  At  the  end  he  names  Ansoald  the  notar>'.  who  was 
to  authenticate  with  his  signature  the  copies  of  the  Edict;  he 
too  was  a  German,  as  his  name  and  his  office  indicate.  So  that 
the  share  of  the  Romans  in  the  work  was,  if  any,  quite  secondary. 
Nevertheless,  the  traces  of  Roman  and  of  T'anon  law  are  abundant » 
especially  in  the  supplements  to  tlie  Edict ;  the  texts  of  the  im- 
perial decrees,  of  the  Bible,  of  the  canons  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  are  continually  apparent,  either  in  identical  words  or 
in  close  resemblance.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  certain 
chosen  persons  among  the  Romans,  most  likely  ecclesiastics,  w*ere 

^  E.g.:  **Edicttim  Rotari,"  14.  "harone/*  free  man;  15,  "gastaldo," 
bailiff ;  l9vS.  **  eainphio, "'  fhanipion  :  ' '  Edirtiira  Liutprandi,  "  43,  **  trevva," 
truce;   ** Kdiotum  Racliimburgi,"  14,  "wifa,"  measuringr  level :   et^. 

^  E.g.:  **anmaanus,  id  est  ejcercilalis.'*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
same  method  wa^  followed  later  iu  the  tterman  lan^age,  when  a  laiige 
number  of  Latin  words  were  taken  over  and  ^ermaaicii&ed  literally  oy 
writers  and  others. 

*  E.g.  I  the  genitive  is  oftener  indicated  by  the  prepositioo  "de**  than 
by  the  case  ending;  the  Latin  "ab"  before  an  ablative  changes  into 
**ad/'  preparatory  to  its  later  Italian  *'da** ;  etc 

*  E.g.:  **Edi(num  Rafhmibiin?!/'  8»  *'decermmus  ut  si  quis  rartoia 
vinditionis  allcui  de  aliqua  res  fecerit«  et  ad  scrivane  publico  scripta,  vel 
ad  tefltibuj»  rovorata  fuerit/'  etc. 
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given  considerable  authority  and  weight  in  the  work.  Such  men 
there  were,  among  the  most  learned  in  letters  and  sciencesi  who 
possessed  authority  at  court  and  in  the  administration,  especially 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Lombards  to  Christianity.  Their 
ser\*ices  were  of  value  to  the  State  in  numerous  modes.  On  the 
whole,  they  must  have  used  their  influence?  a  gcwjd  deal,  to  the  end 
that  the  new  legislation  shoultl  be,  not  merely  not  hostile  to  the 
interests  they  represented,  but  a  source  of  growing  influence  for 
the  Church. 

§  211  The  Edict  of  Eothar.  —  Rothar's  Edict*  then,  was  given 
a  written  form  by  the  labors  of  his  Germanic  councillors,  with 
perhaps  the  aid  of  some  Romans ;  and  was  founded  on  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  nation,  as  gathereil  from  its  old  men.  It  was 
^promulgated  in  Pa\'ia,  in  643.  This  was  the  seventy-sixth  year 
since  the  entry  of  Rothar's  nation  into  Italy,  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  liis  own  age,  the  eighth  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  the  seven- 
teenth king  of  the  Lombards* 

In  his  preamble,  he  tells  us  that  liis  reason  for  reducing  the  laws 
to  writing  was  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He 
aimed  to  prevent  the  rich  from  oppressing  the  poor,  and  to  secure 
for  all  a  tranquil  life-  And  this  may  indeed  have  been  his  own 
actual  motive.  But  when  we  remember  that  Thcodoric  in  his 
Gothic  Edict  (ante,  §  4),  and  Justinian  in  his  Roman  Code,^  had 
said  much  the  same  thing,  the  thought  occurs  that  Ilothar*s 
preamble  w*as  merely  an  imitation  of  theirs.  Moreover,  his  pre- 
amble proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  he  de- 
signed also,  along  with  the  present  legislation,  to  amend  all  former 
laws.  Now,  as  there  was  no  Lombard  preexisting  legislation  for 
him  to  amend,  this  phrase  could  have  had  no  meaning  for  him. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  believe  that  the  compilers  of  the  Edict, 
without  any  definite  meaning  of  their  own,  merely  transcribed  the 
similar  expressions  used  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman  codes. 
The  precise  phrasing  of  Rothar  appears  indeed  in  one  of  the  Novels 
of  Justinian.*  The  true  reason  far  Rothar's  legislation  must 
rather  be  sought  broadly  in  the  changes  and  advances  of  national 
conditions,  which  had  rendered  the  ancient  customs  no  longer 
suitable. 

To  give  validity  to  the  new  laws,  the  king  submitted  them 
(pursuant  to  ancient  form)  to  the  approval  of  the  assembly.    This 


^  Constitutio  **de  novo  oodice  facendo/*  S3;  Novella  LXXVII  and 
LXXXIL 

*  Novell«  VII,  preface. 
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was  composed  uf  the  higher  officers  of  State  and  the  entire  body 
of  arms-bearing  men  C'  cimi  primatos  judiees  cunctosque  felicis* 
siraum  exercitiim  nostrum  '*).  Thus  the  Lombards  alone  Uwik  part ; 
while  the  Romans,  politically  a  subject  people»  did  not  share  in 
their  conquerors'  goverruiietit.  After  the  assembly's  approval, 
the  Edict  was  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  means  of 
copies  authenticatetl  officially  by  the  royal  uotary  Aosoald. 

§  21*  Thus  it  appears  that  a  prinie  and  marked  distinction  be- 
tween tJie  Edict  of  Rothar  and  the  laws  of  his  successors  lay  in 
the  objects  at  which  they  aimed*  Rothar  aimed  to  bestow  ufxni 
his  people  a  written  code;  he  therefore  made  a  new  w^ork,  de- 
manded by  the  conditions  of  the  times.  His  successors,  on  the 
other  hand,  purposed  merely  to  improve  and  complete  the  laws 
already  in  writing»  taking  advantage  of  the  experienc*e  acquired 
in  using  them  and  of  the  new  principles  which  civic  progress  w^as 
de\^eloping  among  the  Lombards. 

In  consequence,  we  observe,  in  the  two  groups  of  legislation,  two 
other  aintrasts  not  less  important*  One  difference  is  that  the 
Edict  of  Rothar  rt^prcsents  the  ptjre  lyombard  law.  Its  essentially 
Germanic  character  af »pears  particularly  in  the  portions  that  deal 
with  paternal  authority',  succession,  self-redress,  and  money  fines; 
and  herein  may  be  nested  the  slight  traces  of  other  Germanic 
elements,  infused  long  before,  by  contact  with  otlier  Germanic 
tribes,  especially  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Saxons  {post^  §  42). 
In  the  later  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  larger  part  is  played 
by  the  new  elements  acquired  on  Roman  soil  and  leaihng  to 
changes  of  the  law*  The  second  difference  is  that  the  later  laws» 
having  a  different  object,  were  a  series  c»f  diverse  enactments^ 
lacking  in  that  systematic  arrangement  which  marked  the  Edict 
of  Rothar,  That  Edict  in  fact  embodied  a  system,  as  is  easily 
perceived*  Laying  aside  a  few  miscellaneous  provisions,  its  con- 
tents exliibit  the  following  orderly  di\'ision:  I,  Penal  Law  (cap* 
1—152),  with  special  regard  to  crimes  against  the  State  and  against 
personal  security;  II,  Family  Law  (cap.  153-266),  together  with 
the  law  of  succession;  subcjivided  thus:  (a)  inheritance  (cap. 
153^157) ;  (b)  marriage,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  family  status, 
together  witli  tlie  repression  of  crimes  relating  thereto  (cap.  178- 
223) ;  (c)  manumission  (cap.  224-226) ;  III,  Property  Law  (cap. 
227-36Ö),  and  its  judicial  protection;  in  particular,  (a)  owner* 
ship,  cHjntracts,  crimes  against  the  property  of  another  (cap.  227- 
35rS) ;  (b)  procedure  (cap,  359-366) ;  IV»  Supplement,  for  sundry 
matters  (cap.  367-388). 
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§  22.  The  Edict  of  Rothar  is  rightly  regardetl  as  the  best  of  the 
legislative  works  of  the  Germamc  invaders.  It  rises  above  a 
mere  compilation.  In  form  and  in  system  it  stands  by  itself, 
^dependent  of  any  other.  Unlike  all  the  other  Germanic  laws, 
^t  is  not  merely  a  barren  series  of  collected  rules;  but  attempts 
to  state  reasons»  to  supply  definitions»  and  even  to  de\x*lop  prin- 
ciples of  law,  which  are  often  of  notable  worth.  Here  oiust  be 
recx>gnized  the  Roman  influence ;  for  in  the  other  Germanic  laws, 
which  were  not  eqiiall\'  exposetl  to  that  influence,  this  is  not  appar* 
ent  in  such  a  degree.  To  this  systematic  arrangement,  moreover, 
it  may  well  be  due  that  the  general  form  of  tlie  Edict  was  never 
aften\*ards  (as  were  the  other  Germanic  laws  substantially)  recast 
b\'  the  later  enactments,  e^^n  when  they  altered  (sometimes  in 
important  ways)  its  particular  principles. 

In  view  of  the  Edict *s  prefatory  statement  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  welfare  of  all  and  especially  for  guaranteeing  the  humble 
against  oppression,  and  in  view  of  its  concluding  injunction  to  all 
subjects  to  observe  it  faithfully»  it  is  plain  that  the  Edict's  legal 
force  was  universal»  and  inclnded  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Loni- 
bartls.*  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  for  both  alike  tlie  whole 
law  was  codified  and  unified.  Wlien  the  Edict  Iiad  no  express 
provision,  or  when  no  public  policy  forbade,  or  when  no  Lombard 
was  a  party,  the  Romans  were  left  to  be  ruled  by  Roman  law.  The 
(^Lombard  conquerors,  similarly,  preserved  their  ancient  customs 
where  not  altered  hy  the  Edict.  Rothar's  plan  to  provide  rules 
in  common  for  the  two  pc^oples  did  not  extend  beyond  a  portion 
of  the  legal  field.  The  rest  remained  as  it  was.  He  was  careful 
also  to  define  the  relation  of  the  rn^w"  law  both  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future.  The  Edict  was  not  to  be  retmactive,  except  that  pend- 
ing disputes  were  to  be  governed  by  its  rules ;  ^  nor  was  it  to  be 
conclusive  against  such  future  changes  as  his  successors  might 
deem  needfub^ 

§  23.  Supplements  to  the  Edict.  —  The  succeeding  kings  availed 
themselves  of  this  power  of  amendment,  and  made  express  ac- 
knowledgment of  it.*  Grimtjald»  in  0G8,  was  the  first  to  exercise 
it.  Acting  with  the  approval  of  the  national  Assembly,  his  pur- 
39e  was  to  remove  from  the  Edict  those  features  which  the  prog- 
of  culture  had  rendered  harsh  and  inequitable.  In  its 
nine  chapters  these  new  influences  appear  at  many  points,  —  in 


'  ;'Ed.  Rothari,"  cap.  386:  "hiec  lex 
omnibus  dos  tri  s  subiec?tis  cüstcxliatur/' 
»  Ibid.,  cap.  388.        '  Ibid.,  cap.  ;i8(>. 
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.  firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  ab 
'  Grimottld's  !*Ediöt,"  preface. 
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the  greater  effect  conceded  to  a  thirty  years'  possession,  in  the 
right  of  representation  to  nephews,  in  the  inheritance  rights  of 
grandfathers  as  against  uncles,  in  the  stricter  protection  to  the 
tnarriage  relation.  M 

Then  followed  Liutprand  (713  to  735),  who  showed  an  extraor*" 
dinary  legislative   activity.     He   added    one    hundred  and  fifty- 
three  chapters,  in  fifteen  groups  called  '*  Volumina,**  one  each  for 
the  several  assemblies  at  which  he  had  presented  his  proposed  laws  — 
fur  approval.     Several  causes  led  to  this  prolific  legislation.     Onef 
of  these  was  the  Church.     Its  influence  grew  greatly  during  his 
reign,  and  he  was  its  chief  instrument  in  moulding  the  law  to  its  — 
d(X*trine5.     This  indeed  he  declares,  in  his  preamble,  to  be  hxBm 
object;    for   he   wished    to   employ   the   authority,    reserved   by 
Rothar»  to  mcMÜfy  the  Edict,  by  making  it  conformable  to  the  law 
of  God  in  accordance  with  the  inspiration  of  his  heart,  the  spirit- 
ed needs  of  his  subjects,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  king- 
dom.    To  this  purpose  of  his,  Liutprand  remained  ever  faithful. 
It  was  Liutprand's  enactments  (made,  sometimes,  at  the  direct 
recpiest  of  the  C*hurch  V)  which  introduced  into  I^mbard  law  not  a 
few  of  the  priociples  advocated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  —  for  example^ 
the  doctrines  as  to  bequests  for  masses  for  departed  souls,^  impe«li- 
ments  to   marriage,^   tnaniunission    by   religious  ceremony,*  the 
recognition  of  the  pontifical  primacy,^  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics, 
penalties  upon  the  surviving   pagan   practices, •  and   still   other 
provisions  affecting  government,  procedure,  pn>perty,  and  famil>'. 
The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  inconsiderable  im- _ 
pression  on  Liutprand's  legislation.    Traces  of  it  may  be  seeni 
(quite  apart   from   the   frequent  imitation   of  terms   and   ideas) 
in  the  reforms  introduced  for  woman's  rights  of  succ^ession,  in 
the  guardianship  of  minors,  in  prescription  of  rights,  in  wills,  in 
mortgages,  and  in  fact  at  almost  every  point.     A  third  notable 
source  of  legislative  changes  of  Liutprand  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  power  of  the  State,  the  improved  organization  of  all 
public  administration,   and   in   the  general  development  of  the 
pei>ple   both    intellectually   and   economically.     An   evidence   of 
this  is  seen  ib  the  judicial  origin  of  many  of  his  decrees.    They 
owed  their  promulgation  to  the  popular  need  for  some  new  or 
changed  rule,     it  frequently  happened  that  the  personal  litiga»  _ 
tion  brought  to  the  assemblies  callefl  for  the  interpretation  or  thefl 
amendment  of  some  prior  statute,  or  even  for  the  settlement  of 


1  Litäprand,  33. 
*  Ibid.,  9,  23- 
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some  novel  lej^al  principle.  After  settling  the  litigation,  its  gen- 
eral principle  was  inserted  among  the  statutes ;  and  the  book  some* 
times  notes  expressly  that  such  was  the  statute*»  origin.^ 

The  development  of  the  Lombard  Edict  continued,  after  Lint- 
prand,  under  two  more  kings,  —  Rachi,  who  in  740  added  fourteen 
chapters,  and  Astolf.  the  last  legislator  of  the  Lombard  dynasty, 
who  from  750  to  754  added  twenty-two  new  chapters*  Astolf's 
chapters  introduced  some  important  reforms  not  hitherto  pro- 
\ided  for,  notably  in  testamentary  manumission,  and  in  the  wid- 
ow *s  life  estate*  These  latest  laws  form  also  tin  integral  part  of 
the  Edict,  as  both  of  their  authors  are  careful  to  repeat.* 

§  24-  At  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  dynasty  in  the  second  half 
of  the  7tX)'s,  it  was  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento  (in  the 
south)  that  Lombard  interests  centred ;  the  immediate  national 
aspirations,  as  well  as  the  future  development  of  the  national  law, 
were  made  possible  in  the  hands  of  those  rulers,  Arechi  promul- 
gated seventeen  chapters,  shortly  after  the  kingdom  ended,  and 
eight  more  were  prepared  by  Adelchi  in  the  sec*ond  half  of  the 
next  century.  These  chapters  were  intended  by  their  authors 
to  form  part  of  the  F^dict*  The  duke  Adelchi,  in  his  preface,  after 
recalling  again  Rothar's  authority  for  this  purpose,  recites  that 
Arechi  had  used  this  authority  and,  following  the  example  of 
his  nation's  kings,  had  made  amendments  to  the  Edict  by  his 
chapters,  Adelchi,  doing  likewise,  states  his  wish  that  these 
other  chapters,  approved  by  the  assembly,  should  be  regartled  as 
an  integral  part  of  Lombard  legislation.  The  contents  of  the 
Beneventine  chapters  confirm  this  announcement  of  Adelchi's; 
for  the  ducal  chapters  fit  into  the  laws  of  the  Lombard  kings, 
constantly  referring  to  them,  and  even  making  amendments.  The 
changes  are  sometimes  very  important,  and  in  all  instances  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  popular  uf>inion  and  necessities.  For  ex- 
ample, Arechi  repeals,  as  impious,  Rotbarts  statute  proclaiming  as 
a  family  enemy  him  who  gave  his  share  of  the  family  estate  to  a 
stranger.  Arechi,  moreover,  lays  down  more  minute  rules  than 
ever  before  for  reckoning  the  **  wergild,''  i.e.  the  money  compensa- 
tion payable  for  a  homicide  to  the  deceased  s  family-  Again,  he 
decrees  that  when  a  man  is  for  crime  condemned  into  servitude, 
the  innocent  wife  shall  remain  a  free  woman,  and  that  her  hu3band*s 
owner  shall  allow  him  such  labor  time  as  he  requires  for  providing 
support  for  her.    Among  Adelchi's  laws  may  be  noted  one  which 

1  E.g.,  ibifl,,  127,  135.  13G,  137,  138,  141, 
'  Rachi,  preamble  ;    Astolf,  preamble. 
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brought  to  an  end  the  ancient  usage  of  the  king's  treasury  to  make 
serfs  of  free  women  murrying  serfs ;  even  their  separation  from 
their  husbands  is  forbidden.  Another  law  puts  an  end  to  the  loose 
and  dangerous  rule  that  a  legal  transaction  requiring  publicity 
could  be  reduced  to  writing  by  any  one  whomsoever;  hencefor- 
ward, only  notaries  were  to  have  pt»wer  to  do  this. 

In  this  manner  did  the  I^>mbard  Edict  maintain  itself  in  force 
among  the  people,  and  became  at  the  same  time  adapt e<i  to  the 
changing  conditions.  Those  changes  of  conditions  were  less  in 
the  North  (the  native  home  of  the  Edict)  than  in  the  South.  And 
thus  in  the  North  the  Edict's  contribution  to  the  subsequent  law 
is  a  large  and  enduring  one, 

§  25.  Minor  Sources  of  Lombard  Law.  —  The  Lombard  ro\aI 
enactments,  other  than  the  statutes  cx>ntained  in  the  Edict,  w*ere 
not  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  fiopolar  assembly,  and  were 
thus  in  strictness  not  statutes  (**  leges  *'),  Their  efficacy  lay  only 
in  the  power  of  the  king  who  issued  them.  They  were  known  by 
various  names,  —  **  capitula  extra  edicta  vagantia/"  **  in  breve 
statuta»"  **  memoratoria/*  **  brevia,**  '*  jussiones."  In  substance, 
they  were  merely  ordinances  upon  matters  coming  within  the 
king's  field  of  action,  or  projjosed  statutes  preparatory  to  approval 
by  the  assembly.  Astolf,  for  example,  in  a  preamble  *  declares 
that  after  examining  the  institutions  of  his  predecessors  he  has 
found  some  which  had  not  been  include*]  in  the  Edict  but  ought 
to  be,  and  therefore  presents  them  to  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

A  few  examples  of  thet*e  enactments  survive.  There  is  the 
*'  Notitia  de  actoribus  regis  **  (73*5),  a  series  of  rules  for  the  officers 
of  the  royal  courts»  in  six  chapters,  probably  by  Liutprand.  To 
the  same  king  (or  to  Grimoald)  is  attributed  the  '*  Memoratorium 
de  mercedibus  magistri  commacinorum,*'  a  schedule  of  fees  for  the 
various  services  of  the  *'  magistri  commacini  " ;  these  were  the 
master  builders,  who  went  about  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  erecting 
buildings,  with  a  corps  of  affiliated  workers.  Since  the  time  of 
Rothar,  the  Edict  had  contained  provisions  about  their  respon- 
sibility for  injuries  done  by  them  in  the  c*ourse  of  their  work.^ 
Rachi  also  promulgated  several  chapters  of  ordinances.  One  of 
them  makes  rules  for  guarding  the  national  boundaries,  and  for 
licenses  to  travel  to  Rome  on  pilgrimage.  Another  concerns  some 
privileges  of  the  royal  *'  gasinds,*'  ie*  persons  specially  accredited  at 
tlie  royal  court.  A  third  treats  of  the  armor  and  horses  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the**arimans,**  i.e.  the  freemen  composing  the  army* 
«  Preamble  II.  '  "Ed.  Rothari."  144,  145. 
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§  26.  The  dukes  of  Benevento  also  issued  certain  ordinances  of 
public  law,  besides  the  above-mentioned  statutes  with  which  they 
cxjntinued  the  Edict.  They  include  the  '*  Pactiooes  de  Uburüs 
cum  Neapolitanis  factie.'*  the  **  F*actiones  Gregorii  ducis  et 
Joharmis  eonsulis  Neapolitan!,**  and  the  **  Pactum  Sicardi/ '  In 
these  treaties  the  contracting  parties  give  mutual  assurances  as 
to  free  passage  through  each  other's  territories,  warranty  of  mer- 
chandise, safety  of  property,  extradition,  Saracenic  raids*  and  the 
prohibition  of  slave-trading.  Sicard's  treaty  contains  an  impor- 
tant provision  for  suppressing  wreckers  (whose  practices  were  then 
in  vogue  throughout  Europe) ;  it  declared  that  shipwrecked  persons 
should  be  unmolested,  and  that  all  goods  taken  from  them  should 
be  restored.  The  statute  of  Udino  ipmi,  Part  II,  §  19),  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  Sicard,  contains  an  analogous  provision. 

There  are  also  to  be  mentioned  the  twenty-eight  chapters 
enacted  by  Radelgis  and  Siginolf  fur  the  division  of  the  duchy  of 
Benevejitura,  when  a  part  was  detached  from  it,  in  851,  to  form 
the  principality  of  Salernum. 

§  27.  Among  the  subordinate  sourc*es  of  Lombard  law  should 
be  noted  also  the  popular  cudoms.  These  (as  alread\'  mentioned) 
had  been  only  in  such  respects  incorporated  into  the  Edict  a.s  the 
legislators  deemed  to  involve  public  policies.  Those  which  had 
remained  unchange<l  continued  to  be  observed  in  popular  practice 
and  enforced  in  court»  —  as  is  indeed  sometimes  expressly  stated 
in  the  Edict  itself.  For  example,  Liiitprand  tells  us,  in  one  place, 
that  the  various  amounts  of  *'  wergild  "  (personal -injury  tariff) 
had  been  settled  by  custom ;  in  another  place,  that  the  crown  had 
always  been  entitled,  by  custom  though  without  express  statute, 
to  the  inheritance  of  serfs  maouraittetl  by  n)T^'al  act  and  dying  with- 
out descendants.  We  learn  from  another  statute  that  a  gift  is 
not  binding  unless  accompanied  by  the  *'  launegild/*  i,e,  some  sort 
of  earnest-money  or  other  s^'mbolic  equivalent  handed  over  by  the 
donee,  because  this  rule  of  custom  is  always  enforced  in  court, 
though  not  stated  in  the  Edict.  So,  too,  the  judges,  without 
stÄtutory  provision,  enforced  the  custom  for  the  tenant  to  leave 
behind  on  the  land  the  property  acquired  by  him  during  his  ten- 
ancy, if  the  landlord  reimburses  their  actual  cost.'  It  is  apparent 
that  judicial  practice  had  its  share  in  contributing  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  law.  In  fact,  as  already  noted,  the 
larger  part  of  Liutprand's  enactments  had  come  into  existence 
through  judgments  in  deciding  lawsuits.  This  relation  betw^een 
>  Liutprand,  62,  73,  77,  133. 
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judicial  decision  and  statute,  and  its  strong  influence,  is  the  more 
manifest,  when  we  remeral>er  that  both  alike  were  the  work  of  a 
single  organ  of  the  State,  i.e.  the  popular  assembly,  which  exercised 
the  judicial  powej  (at  least  in  important  cases)  in  addition  to  its 
legisla ti  ve  f  uncti  on . 

Topic  5.     The  Prankish  Empire 

§  28.    Charlemagne's    Dominion    and    its    Significanc«.  —  The 

institutions  of  tiie  Prankish  period,  and  particularly  of  the  Empire 
as  re-proclaim  en!  in  tlie  jxTson  of  Charlemagne,  in  8(J(),  had  mo- 
mentous consequences  for  the  law  of  Europe.  Many  more  peoples 
than  ever  before  were  unitetl  under  a  single  sway.  Many  bodies 
of  law  came  thus  into  close  relation,  with  equal  rec<3gnition  and 
equal  validity»  Over  these  systems  of  tribal  or  popular  law  stood 
the  Empire,  which  claimed  also  the  lawmaking  prerogative.  To 
this  prerogative  the  Roman  law  t*oiitributed  the  principle  that  the 
Emperor  was  the  source  of  law,  by  virtue  of  the  pec»ple's  surrender 
of  its  ancient  right  to  Mm.  The  Church  also  contributed  the 
conception  of  an  imperial  autliority  divinely  liestowed ;  this  ren- 
dered him  indei>endent  of  the  ptMjple  and  charged  him  with  the  ex- 
clusive mission  of  legislating  for  their  welfare.  A  new  fountain  of 
law  thus  sprang  up  from  the  Emperor's  authority.  It  gushed  forth 
indeed  copiously,  while  not  exhausting  but  even  increasing  and 
improving  the  outflow  of  the  people's  own  law. 

But  the  foundation  of  the  Emperor's  authority  was  both  Roman 
and  Christian.  Henc*e  a  new  and  vast  potency  added  to  the  law 
of  Rome  and  the  law  of  the  Church.  This  influence  was  seen 
in  most  of  the  new  laws  issued  by  the  P/mj>eror.  The  people*3 
ancient  tribal  or  national  systems  were  made  to  slough  off  their 
antiquated  parts*  They  were  thus  improved»  each  in  its  own  way, 
and  they  lost  those  features  in  which  they  contrasted  most  sharply. 
The  time  was  beginning  for  them  to  develop  those  elements  which 
would  finally  weld  together,  to  form  a  single  new  system  of  law  for 
each  of  the  nations  to  be. 

I  29.  Charlemagne'a  Imperial  Legislation.^  —  The  legislation 
which  emanated  from  the  Emperor  was  not,  of  course,  a  **  lex  ** 

»TsxTs:  BoTctiwt'Krause,  in  M.G.H..  **  Leges,"  Sect.  II:  PadtUeUU 
•'Fontes/' 

Treatises  and  Articles;  Pertile,  •*Storia/*  i  30;  SalvtoU,  *'Ma- 
ntiate,*'  c,  5;  Schupfcr,  *'Manusle/*  p,  117;  J5r«nfttT,  **Rechtseesc!iieht^/* 
{  M;  Borrtius,  •*Uie  Capitulariea  im  Lani^obardeareich/*  HalK  18<>4: 
/drm»  "Beitrage  zur  Capitulaneakritik,"  Leipzii^,  iS74;  Gaudvuzi,  article 
"Capitolari,"  in  "Digesto  Ilaliano'*;  Patctta,  *' Sulla  introduzione  in 
ItÄÜa  della  collezione  di  Ansegiso,*'  Tuna,  1890. 
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or  statute,  in  the  strict  sense  of  either  the  primitive  Germans  or  the 
early  Romans;  for  the  people  had  not  shared  in  it.s  enactment. 
None  the  less,  it  was  given  practically  the  full  force  of  a  statute, 
The  revived  imperial  dignity  dominated  over  the  ancient  popular 
institutions.  This  is  seen*  for  example*  in  the  disappearance  of 
leaders  or  officers  of  the  people  having  powers  and  duties  in  their 
own  right,  such  as  the  Lombard  dukes.  All  officials  now,  from  low- 
est to  highest,  owed  office  to  the  Emi>eror-King*  He  appointed, 
directed,  removeil  them.  They  were  thus  mere  instruments  of 
his  commands  and  policies.  Another  reason  was  the  decline  of  the 
popular  assemblies.  The  greater  part  of  the  freemen  no  longer 
kept  up  their  attendance.  They  were  scattered  over  too  wide  a 
region ;  local  interests  were  more  exacting ;  there  were  dangers  and 
expenses  in  a  long  joiiruey.  Thus  their  interest  waned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  central  government.  The  officeholders  —  the  Em- 
peror*» nominees  —  were  almost  the  only  ones  to  attend.  Thus 
the  national  assembly  transformed  itself  into  a  royal  council; 
and  the  king  took  advantage  of  this  to  increase  his  own  power* 
The  popidar  courts  of  justice,  it  is  true,  survi\'ed.  But  over  them 
was  the  royal  tribunal.  —  an  "aula  regis,"  —  whose  judgments 
prevailed  and  furnished  new  precedents  for  citation  in  the  lower 
courts.  The  entire  ancient  constitution  thus  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  the  royal  power. 

Among  the  macny  ways  of  securing  in  the  royal  hands  a  virtual 
legislative  power,  it  remains  to  notice  his  "  ban/'  or  sanction,  by 
which  he  enforced  the  execution  of  laws.  This  was  only  a  fine,  — 
not  however«  fine  imposed  on  a  lawbreaker  for  violating  that  public 
peace  of  which  the  king  was  the  protector,  but  a  fine  for  the  per- 
sonal offence  done  to  him,  in  violating  his  royal  command.  And 
this  **  ban  "  of  the  king  came  thus  to  signify  no  less  than  the  "  lex  " 
of  the  people. 

Another  and  ec]ually  important  cause  of  the  increased  power  of 
royal  enactments  was  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects 
who  had  personal  relations  of  dependence  with  the  king.  These 
f>ers«>ns  bound  themselves,  by  an  oath  of  personal  fealty,  to  obey  his 
commands;  they  were  his  vassals.  He  in  his  turn  bestowed  on 
them  **  beneficia,*'  that  is,  lands  in  feud  or  fee,  liable  to  be  retaken 
from  them  in  case  of  disloyalty,  and  thus  calculated  to  produce 
olxHÜence  to  his  ordinances.  Such  was  the  feudal  system  in  its 
beginnings. 

Tliere  is  here  a  striking  analogy  between  this  imperial  (jermanic 
law  and  the  pretorian  (**  honorary  '*)  law  uf  Rome,  in  the  methods 
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of  development.  Neither  was  a  **  lex  " ;  yet  both  had  in  practice 
the  effect  of  a  "  !ex/'  by  reason  of  the  magistrate*»  power  and 
methods.  They  corresponded  closely  in  their  pyrpose  and  their 
results*  The  pretorian  system  developed  and  improved  the  native 
law  of  Rome  by  using  the  new  elements  that  had  arisen  in  Roman 
national  life ;  its  ancient  rigidity  was  modified ;  it  became  fitted 
to  apply  to  others  than  the  citizens  only*  So,  too,  the  imperial 
Germanic  law,  making  use  of  advanecfl  principles»  and  applying 
these  to  the  crude  material  of  the  tril>al  laws,  enabled  tliem  to 
progress.  By  using  rules  which  all  the  inhabitants  must  recognize 
in  common,  it  tended  to  remove  the  native  crudities»  and  to  meet 
the  neeils  of  social  progress,  and  thus  at  last  to  round  out  a  single 
system  of  law. 

§  30.  The  C&pltul alles.  —  The  various  sorts  of  royal  legal  docu- 
ments had  borne  varying  names,  —  *'  notitiie,"  **  brevia,"  *'  de- 
creta,"  '*  auctoritates/'  **  edicta  "  {ante,  §  25).  But  when  they 
came  to  be  genuinely  royal  laws  (in  the  sense  that  the  king»  without 
the  people,  enacted  them),  the^^  were  then  known  l>y  a  specific 
term,  **  Capituli/'  or  Capitularies.  This  name^  to  be  sure,  was 
ancient  enough.  It  had  been  used  by  Liutprand  and  Astolf  in 
the  Lombard  Edict ;  **  capitula  *'  signified  the  separate  articles 
in  the  Edict,  and  **  capitulare  *'  the  articles  or  Edict  as  a  whole. 
But  in  the  sense  of  a  royal  legislative  act,  "  capitulary  "  was  not 
used  until  such  legislative  efficiency  was  a  political  fact,  —  that 
is  to  say,  not  until  the  development  of  the  royal  power  in  the 
Frankish  epoch,  when  the  Carolingian  dynasty  had  supplanted  the 
Merovingian.  ^ 

Here  the  influence  of  the  Church*s  phraseology  had  probably 
some  share.  The  Church  gave  the  name  *'  capituH  *'  to  the  canons 
of  a  church  council  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The 
transfer  of  the  term  is  easily  understoiMJ  when  we  perceive  that  the 
king's  laws  were  often  mere  repetitions  of  the  Church's  rules,  and 
that  the  State  maintained  the  directest  sort  of  union  with  the 
Church,  in  legislation  as  in  all  other  public  affairs. 

The  scope  of  the  **  capitularies,**  which  thus  became,  both  in 
tenor  and  in  efficacy,  the  formulation  of  the  royal  legislation,  was 
of  the  widest.  Matters  lay  and  clerical,  public  and  private, 
political  and  administrative,  civil  and  militar\>  commercial  and 
educational,  domestic  and  foreign,  were  all  brought  within  the 
royal  jurisdiction,  and  were  subjeited  to  restatement  and  reform. 
The  validity  of  the  capitularies  was  that  of  a  general  law,  appili- 
cable  to  all  subjects  of  the  Empire,  without  an>'  of  the  ancient  re- 
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strictians  as  to  personal  nationality  or  the  like.  The  source  of 
their  authority  being  imlimitefi.  they  served  as  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  all. 

The  capitularies  were  required  to  be  proclaimed  and  placed  on 
record.  The  proclanmtion  could  take  place  in  several  ways.  If 
made  at  a  national  assembly,  copies  were  given  to  the  barons  who 
attended;  these  took  them  back  to  their  fiefs  and  there  pub- 
lished them  by  a  public  reading  in  the  churches  or  at  other  popular 
gatherings.  Again»  the  chief  of  the  royal  chancery  sent  out  au- 
thenticated copies  to  the  higher  officials,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  who 
did  likewise  to  their  subordinates,  and  so  on  until  the  contents 
were  universally  made  known.  Or,  finally,  the  ro^'al  itinerant 
deputies  ("  missi  ")  were  charged  to  carry  copies  into  their  dis- 
tricts, on  their  periodic  jounxeys  of  inspection.  The  remrding  was 
done  by  depositing  the  original  in  the  royal  archives.  There  were 
indeed  no  registers»  corresponding  to  the  "  eommentarii  "  of  the 
Riiman  imperial  archives ;  hence  much  inconvenience*  an  impossi- 
bility of  ready  reference»  and  a  risk  of  disappearance.  And,  in 
fact,  there  were  very  many  capitularies  which  even  the  royal 
chancery  itself  was  later  unable  to  find  or  to  remember ;  so  that  it 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  collections  uf  them  made  by  other  persons. 

§  31.  The  capitularies  may  be  classified  into  several  groups.  A 
first  division,  made  according  to  their  subject,  is  that  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular.  The  ecclesiastical  concerned  the  persons,  prop- 
erty, functions,  and  other  interests  of  the  Church.  Often  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  canons  or  the  decrees  of  councils  or  popes, 
inserted  into  the  civil  legislation,  b}'  the  Emperor  as  protector  of 
the  faith,  to  give  them  a  State  sanction.  The  other  capitularies, 
i.e.  secular  or  lay,  may  be  further  suMivided  in  several  ways. 
They  were  eitlier  general  or  s[)ecial ;  i,e.  they  applied  either  to  the 
whole  Empire  or  to  a  part  only.  But  a  more  important  division 
was  based  on  their  purpose,  i.e.  either  to  add  to  some  existing 
law,  or  to  stand  as  independent. 

The  former  sort,  **  capitula  legibus  addenda,''  were  issued  to 
supplement  or  to  amend  existing  laws,  —  either  some  specific 
**  lex  '*  of  the  people  (such  as  the  supplements  to  the  **  I^ges 
Saxonum/'  "  Salica,'*  *'  Bavariorum,*'  **  Ripuaria."  "  Longo- 
bardorum**), — ^or  the  general  body  of  till  laws.  If  they  were  thus 
annexed  to  some  specific  law,  they  shared  its  features,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  being  **  personal/*  Le.  not  binding  upon  any  except 
the  specific  nationality  "  professing**  that  body  of  law  {post,  §4iS). 
But  if  the>'  were  applicable  to  the  general  mass  of  laws  or  to  that  of 
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a  particular  country  (as  were  the  so-callefi  **  Italian  capitdaries;  * 
for  example),  their  force  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countn*  named.  In  the  latter  case,  for  greater  validity,  they  were 
ordinarily  submitted  to  the  national  assembly,  and  thus  became 
**  leges ''  in  the  strict  sense.  Bot  tliis  procedure  was  not  indis- 
pensable* Often  their  presentation  to  the  assembly  consisted 
merely  in  a  formal  communication  of  them,  or  in  a  substitution  of 
the  i^ignatures  of  the  higher  officials  on  behalf  of  the  assembly. 
This  virtual  independence  was  a  mark  of  the  royal  power,  which  was 
now  free  from  any  other  interference  wherever  it  saw  need  of  legis- 
lation*^ 

The  other  group  of  capitularies,  "capitula  per  se  scribenda," 
consists  of  those  wfiich  ha\'e  no  reference  to  a  specific  law,  and  are 
made  applicable  to  all  subjects*  Their  validity  was  territorial, 
not  "  personal,*'  in  extent.  These  exhibit  the  really  royal  law, 
which  by  them  attained  its  purpos€*s.  They  were  independent  of 
any  vote  of  the  national  assemblies.  They  secured  their  effect 
(as  above  statal)  by  means  of  the  "  ban"  and  the  oath  of  fealty. 
Tlie  asscml>ly,  ti*  be  sure,  was  sometimes  consulted.  This  was 
because  no  fixed  hue  then  di\i<lefl  the  royal  and  the  popular  pre- 
rogatives. One  or  the  other  is  found  prevailing,  according  to  the 
personality  of  the  ruler  and  the  conditions  of  the  country.  At 
times  when  the  royal  power  preponderated,  the  royal  enactments, 
though  lacking  p«7pular  sanction,  are  found  enforced  in  the  popular 
courts.  At  other  times,  the  king  volunteered  (or  the  people 
forced  him)  to  request  the  assembly's  assent  to  a  decree  whicli 
intrinsically  might  have  dispensed  with  it.  —  It  may  be  added  that 
the  king,  as  the  author  of  the  capitularies,  had  the  power  to  repeal 
a  capitulary,  whether  his  own  or  a  predecessor's. 

Among  those  capitularies  which  did  not  serve  to  supplement 
preexisting  laws,  the  **  capituli  niissorura  **  had  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter. The  **  missi  "  were  the  magistrates  sent  out  by  the  Empert»r 
periodically  into  diflferent  regions,  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
ct>nduct  of  his  vassals,  or  on  other  matters  of  public  interest. 
These  capitularies  are  made  up,  in  part,  of  the  ruler's  instructions 


*  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  no  capitularies  supplementiog  the 
Roman  law  are  ft^iiud ;  although  the  Roman  law  at  this  perioti  ranked 
iilso  as  a  '^persijnal'*  law  {post,  §  48),  The  reason  given  by  the  legi*ilatora 
Themselves  (**Edictum  pistense/'  a.d.  864,  c.  20,  etc.;  HorHius,  I.  14o)  U 
that  no  one  (Hjuld  suppose  the  Roman  law  eapaljle  of  improvement*  Yet, 
in  "view  of  the  imperial  theory  that  the  Prankish  emperor  succeedt^il  to  the 
Roman  emperor*«  authority,  his  legislative  power  was  eomplote,  not  l>ern^ 
bound  by  the  constitutional  ohec'ks  upon  his  power  over  the,  Crermanic 
lUttioDal  Lawii, 
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t(i  the  **  missi  '*  how  to  perfi^rm  their  duties,  e.g,  how  to  identify 
the  various  **  personal ''  laws  {post,  §  4N),  They  contain  decisions 
or  responses  to  requests  or  inquiries  made  by  the  '*  missi  *'  con- 
cerning their  office ;  e.g.  a  ruling  that  they  should  strictly  apply  the 
Roman  law  principles  when  applicable.  They  contain  also  war- 
rants of  authorit\',  as  when  the  "  mLssi  '*  were  charged  to  try  some 
cause  falling  within  the  king^s  jurisdiction,  or  to  proclaim  a 
military  le\  ^%  or  to  do  some  other  act  ordinarily  beycmd  their 
authority. 

§  32.  Collections  of  Capitularies.  —  The  large  numljcr  of  the 
capitularies»  and  the  manner  of  their  preservation,  soon  made  the 
need  felt  of  some  systematic  collection,  which  should  arrange  them 
in  order  and  preserve  them  from  the  risk  of  loss.  No  official  provi- 
sion was  made  for  this.  As  at  Rome,  in  the  Thcodosian  epoch, 
so  now  it  fell  to  private  persons  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Among 
the  several  collections  which  ensue<l,  two  merit  attention*  The 
first  is  that  of  Ansegisus  of  Fontanelle,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  a 
man  of  noble  family,  intimate  at  the  Carolingian  ci^urt.  Moved 
(as  he  says)  by  affection  for  liis  royal  masters»  by  tlie  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  by  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  ('horch  and  people,  he  set 
his  hand  to  the  task,  which  was  finished  in  827.  Arranging  the 
entire  body  of  capitularies  in  four  hooks,  he  placed  in  the  first 
and  the  third  btM>ks  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  capitularies» 
respectively,  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  second  and  the  fourth 
books  the  same  two  kinds  h\'  Louis.  Within  each  hook,  the  order 
of  dates  was  followed,  In  ttirce  appendices  were  the  capitularies 
of  the  **  missi/'  with  others  not  before  known  to  him.  The  total 
numbered  only  twenty-nine ;  which  shows  what  wide  disj>ersion  of 
DJpies  must  have  taken  place  by  the  ejxjch  of  Ansegisus ;  for  the 
number  of  capitularies  which  we  now  possess,  dated  during  the 
IX'riixl  covered  by  his  collection,  is  more  than  four  times  as  great. 
This  difficulty,  then  exjxTienced,  of  obtaining  the  texts,  explains 
how  Ansegisus'  work  came  to  obtain  a  wide  vogue.  Numerous 
manuscripts  of  it  have  l>een  foiuid,  some  in  Italy,  which  suggests 
that  its  use  extended  even  to  that  country,  and  accounts  for  its 
ha\ing  quickly  received  an  official  status.  Louis  himself,  for  ex- 
f  ample,  when  he  had  to  refer  to  his  own  and  his  father  Charle- 
magne's capitularies,  cited  them  from  Ansegisus;  Charles  the  Bald 
had  copies  made  for  his  *'  missi/*  to  serve  for  a  text  of  the  older 
capitularies,  which  were  no  longer  recoverable.  And  this  royal 
countenance  was,  after  all,  well  deserved  by  Ansegisus;  for  his 
work  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  originals.    He  made  only 
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trifling  alterations,  such  as  to  divide  a  single  capitulary  into  two 
wlien  its  topics,  being  both  eccle:>iastical  and  secular,  fell  into 
separate  books  by  his  plan. 

The  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  other  collection,  appear- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  8(X»s»  in  the  name  of  Benedict  Levita. 
It  has  two  prefaces,  one  in  prose  and  one  in  verse.  They  profess 
that  the  author  was  a  deacon  of  the  churcli  at  Mainz  on  the  Rhine» 
and  by  order  of  Archbishop  Aucarius  had  continued  the  \\ork 
of  Ansegisus,  by  addin^^  (in  three  books  and  four  api>endices)  all 
the  capitularies  which  were  unknown  to  Ansegisus  but  had  been 
rescued  by  searching  in  various  places,  particulariy  in  the  archives 
of  Mainz.  All  this  was  duly  credited»  in  the  author's  own  epoch, 
and  the  book  became  authoritative.  But  the  cx>mpilat5on  was  in 
truth  a  mere  forgery.  It  belongs  in  the  same  class  of  Frankish 
forgeries  of  the  800  s  as  the  so-called  Capitularies  of  Angil- 
ranmus  and  the  Decretals  of  Isidoms,  Its  lack  of  genuineness 
is  apparent  from  the  very  tenor  of  the  supposed  capitularies, 
which  are  really  a  mosaic  of  various  WTll-known  sources,  such  as 
the  Theodosian  Code  (ante,  §§  3,  8,  12),  the  Breviary  of  Alane 
(ante,  §  8),  the  Epitome  of  Julian,  the  Germanic  **  leges,'*  the 
Bible,  the  Church  canons,  and  patristic  writings.  Besides  this, 
certain  of  its  assertions  betray  their  own  falsity,  —  as,  that  the  book 
was  compiled  in  Mainz,  by  order  of  Archbishop  Aucarius ;  whereas 
his  successor  Rabanus  was  unacquainted  with  it,  while  at  the  same 
period  it  was  in  common  circulation  in  western  France.  There  in 
fact  it  originated-  The  motive  lay  in  the  Church's  disorganized 
condition  in  that  region.  Not  lieing  able  to  free  itself  by  regular 
methods  from  the  influence  acquired  by  the  lay  members,  it  sought 
to  do  so  by  the  authority  of  these  supposed  capitularies,  These^ 
rescuetl  from  oblivion,  and  needing  no  further  sanction  of  king  or 
parliament,  contained  the  provisions  apt  for  reforming  abuses 
and  for  strengthening  the  clergy's  independence?  of  the  scimlar 
powers»  The  Church  resorted  for  succor  to  this  imaginary  law. 
It  was  precisely  the  same  kind  of  emergency  that  gave  rise  to  the 
forgeries  known  as  the  Decretals  of  Isidorus;  indeed,  tliey  share 
the  same  country  of  origin,  the  same  period,  style,  and  sources, 
and  perhaps  the  same  author. 

The  Levita  collection  did  not  remain  unknown  in  Italy;  for 
the  Church  conceded  its  authority,  until  the  forgery  was  discov- 
ered. But  Italy  was  then  (like  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire)  in 
its  own  peculiar  political  cx)ndition,  and  made  little  use  of  foreign 
collections  of  capitularies, 
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§  33.  Local  Itali&n  Oapltularies.  —  Italy  was  now  an  auton- 
omous  kingdom  within  tlie  Empire.  Its  civilization  was  rela- 
tively the  most  advanced  one.  Thus,  though  subject  to  the 
expanding  imperial  power  of  the  Carolingians,  its  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  a  special  Italian  law. 

The  general  capitularies,  valid  throughout  the  Empire,  were 
valid  also  for  Ital\* ;  either  by  sole  imperial  authority  or  by  ap- 
proval of  the  general  assembly-  In  this  assembly  (as  in  those  of 
the  other  Germanic  peoples)  the  local  population  was  represented, 
though  by  the  higher  officials,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics.  But 
the  Italians,  relying  upon  their  own  legal  and  political  traditions, 
put  forward  the  claim  that  these  capitularies  should  receive  the 
assent  of  the  assembly  l^efore  they  eould  possess  the  forc^e  of  law. 
This  claim  was  disputed  by  Charlemagne,  who  wrote  to  King 
Pepin  to  pay  no  heed  to  it,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  imperial 
capitularies.^  I^uis  the  Pious*  following  his  fat  her  *s  example, 
refused  also  to  yielch  But  when  the  time  came  that  the  monarchy, 
enfeebled  and  threatenciJ,  needed  the  help  of  the  Italian  magnates, 
who  had  then  bec^jme  feudal  chiefs,  the  royal  resistance  was  witli- 
dra\iTi.  In  S^V2  Lothar  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Assembly 
at  Pavia  a  revision  of  the  entire  body  of  capitularies,  beginning 
with  those  of  Charlemagne.  A  selection  w^as  enacted,  known  as 
the  **  Constitutiones  Papienses,"  *  including  many  of  the  general 
capitularies  unchanged;  and  thus  they  became  a  local  law  for 
Italy. 

These  capitularies  —  that  is  to  say,  those  of  Charlemagne, 
Pepin,  Louis  I,  Lothar,  and  Louis  II  (for  the  later  ones  fall  without 
the  Prankish  epoch),  —  w^ere  such  as  particularly  concerned  Italian 
interests*  They  were  both  '*  per  se  scribenda  '*  and  **  legibus 
addenda  "  {ante,  §  31).  The  former  applied  territoriidly  through- 
out the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  distinction  of  ''  per- 
sonality '*  ipfhtt,  §  48).  The  latter  were  amendments  of  the  separate 
"personal  "  law  systems  in  Italy;  but  in  fact  they  affected  Lorn- 
bard  law  only  ;  for  the  Roman  law  had  never  been  amended  by 
the  capitularies  {(ntk,  §  31),  and  the  other  Germanic  tribal  laws 
(BuTgundian,  Prankish,  etc.)  had  been  amended  only  by  general 
capitularies  not  especially  applicable  to  Italy. 

Thus  the  capitularies  **  legibus  addenda  "  for  Italy  were  those 
*'  ad  legem  LÄngobardorum  addita/'  i.e.  affecting  only  the  Lom- 

»  Cap.  141 ;  ed.  Faddhtiu 

'  "Haec  sunt  capitula  quae  dominus  Ixjtharius  rox.  una  cum  consensu 
fidelium  suonim,  excerpsit  de  capitulis  Karoli  avi  sui  ac  Ludovici  geaitoris 
«ui.** 
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hard  law,  and  servinj;  to  develop  it.  The  Prankish  conquest 
of  774  liad  not  put  an  end  to  the  Lf>nibard  kingdom,  but  merely 
changed  the  ruling  family  and  the  politieal  system.  Charlemagne 
himself  had  declared  that  he  intended  only  to  improve  the  Lom- 
bard Edict,  by  i^npplying  its  deficiencies  and  by  removing  its 
obscurities,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  variable  notions  of  the 
judges  or  the  usurpation  <tf  (powerful  nol>les.  And  indeed  (were 
it  here  proper  to  examine  details)  we  should  discover  that  this 
purpose  was  precisely  carried  out.  The  amendments  were  marked 
by  a  grt^ater  protection  and  vigüanee  (as  the  spirit  of  the  age 
demanded)  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  reformed,  both  in  the  magistracy  {by  substituting 
'*  scabini/*  or  pt>pular  judges,^  for  the  whole  body  of  freemen), 
and  in  the  procedure,  and  in  the  method  of  criminal  repression. 
In  the  civil  (private)  law  were  intrtxluced  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  familv',  for  the  elevation  of  the  marriage  relation,  for 
individual  responsibility,  for  the  settJement  of  proj>erty  rights, 
and  in  general  for  adapting  the  ancient  Lombard  law  to  the 
changed  social  and  political  circumstances. 

Thus  there  arose,  to  supp!t*mciit  the  c*ollections  of  general  ca- 
pitularies, collections  appropriate  for  Italy.  The  chief  one  bears 
the  name  *'  Capitulare  Itfdicum/*  and  dates  from  the  second  half 
of  the  VMH)s.  It  is  the  work  of  jurists  of  Pa  via,  and  will  bt»  ex- 
amined in  its  proper  place  (post.  Part  II,  §  17). 

§  34.  Effect  of  the  Capitularies.  —  In  whatever  aspect  we  reganl 
the  capitularies,  —  whether  as  general,  or  special,  or  "  perscjnal," 
—  we  see  that  they  affect  the  entire  law,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
For  law,  they  were  what  the  Empire  was  for  politics.  They  serv*ed 
to  unify  society  into  that  harmony  of  government  and  morals 
typified  by  the  union  of  State  and  Church,  without,  however, 
destroying  the  autonomy  of  the  various  peoples  united  mider  the 
Empire.  Thus  they  did  not  supplant  the  preexisting  systems  of 
Germanic  law,  but  stood  alongside  of  them,  —  aiding  their  develop- 
ment, amending  them,  supplying  their  defects,  and  giving  a  unity 
of  purpose.  It  was  natural  that  tlie  capitularies  should  l^e  the 
most  important  legal  sources  in  their  ow^n  day,  and  that  their  effects 
should  be  recHignizable  long  afterwards  in  later  epochs.  They 
were  one  cjf  the  most  civilizing  influences  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Like 
the  constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  wnth  slow,  inces- 
sant labor  ci^mpleted  the  edifice  of  Rome's  law.  they  introduced  the 
elements  of  universality,  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  Christianity* 

I'  **  Schöffen  "  in  Germany  ;  a  sort  of  juror  or  lay  jiuitioe,  —  Tbaj^slJ 
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Topic  3.    The  Germanic  Popui^vr  Codes  ^ 

§  35.  The  Codifying  of  the  Qermanic  Tribal  Customs.  —  The 
Germanic  tribal  laws  (sometimes  termed  *'  people's  "  laws,  more 
commonly  **  barbarian  '*  laws  —  **  leges  barbarorum  **)  were  those 
made  by  the  *'  people  '*  or  general  assembly  of  freemen.  This 
feature,  and  the  name  **  popular/'  marks  them  off  from  the  capit- 
ularies. Each  of  the  tribes  united  in  the  Empire  kept  up  its 
own  system,  coexisting  with  the  wimmon  law  of  the  capitularies. 
In  Italy,  as  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Church,  was  seen 
the  greatest  mingling  of  the  various  tritx-s  and  races,  —  not  only 
of  the  numerous  Prankish  conquerurs,  but  of  all  the  others.  Thus 
the  other  tribal  laws  came  to  be  applied  in  Italy,  and  some  of  them 
to  take  firm  root. 

The  original  sources  of  the  tribal  laws  were  their  ancient  customs, 
from  time  to  time  put  into  writing»  This  process  w^as  going  on 
from  the  middle  of  the  400s  (the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire)  to  the  begitming  of  the  8tK)s,  as  the  Germanic  tribes 
settled  down  into  permanent  a>ntact  with  the  Roman  civüization. 
They  felt  its  influence,  and  a  complete  sneia!  change  ensued* 

On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  right  of  legislation  — 
hitherto  solely  the  Emperor's  —  passed  to  those  who  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  several  provinces.  The  need  for  such  legis- 
lation was  serious.  Peoples  occupying  the  same  territory  would 
be  found  differing  in  customs,  in  needs,  and  in  w^ays  of  governing. 
The  promises  made  to  the  ctrnquered  Roman  race  were  to  he  kept, 
the  duties  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  exaeteti,  and  all  mutual 
relations  regulated.  The  conqueror's  law,  if  it  were  to  continue 
as  mere  unwritten  custom,  would  suffer  in  competition  with  the 
highly  develoj>ed  Roman  law.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
laws  of  Lombards,  Franks,  and  some  others  were  voluntarily 
committeil  to  writing.  Still  other  tribes,  however  —  the  farthest 
north  —  did  so  by  command  of  Charlemagne,  It  was  that  ruler's 
ambition,  in  thus  consolidating  the  imperial  institutions,  not 
merely  to  define  the  imperial  powders,  but  to  protect  his  weaker 


/Text:  Cancianü  B.L.A.;  Tf alitor,  C.I. G.I ;  the  ©ditioaa  in  M.G.H. 
are  given  pout,  under  the  respective  codes. 

TiiBATisES  ANi>  ARTICLES :  PeriiU%  "Storia/*  §  12 ;  Salvioli,  "Manualo/* 
n,  c,  4 ;  Schupfer,  **  Manuale,"  p.  45;  Brunner,  R.G.,  5  37»  and  Or. 
Z*,  5  13 ;  Davaud-Oghlou,  '*  Histoire  de  la  Ißfifüslaticin  des  aneiens  Oernmins," 
Berlin,  1845;  funtdenzi,  *'La  legge  salit*a  e  gli  altri  diritti  germanici/* 
Bologna,  1884;  G^ngler,  **Gerniaiiisühe  Rechtsdenkmäler,'*  2  vols>,  Erlaa» 
gen,  1875;  Slobht-,  "Geschieht©  der  deutschen  Reehtsquellen,"  ßraun- 
schweif^,  I860-184H. 
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subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  stronger.  This  same  motive 
had  already  been  recorded  by  Thecxloric  the  Goth  (ante,  §  4)  and 
by  Rothar  the  Lombard  ifinfe,  §  17).  And  now  Charlemapie  the 
Frank,  not  content  with  ha\'ing  caused  some  of  the  tribal  systems 
to  be  codified,  called  an  assembly  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (Aquisgrana), 
in  S(}2,  and  proposed  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  all  the  tribes,  1  le 
ordained  tliat  those  already  in  writing  should  l>e  revised,  and  the 
others  now  be  reduced  to  writing.  Thus  came  into  l)eing  the 
various  tribal  codes  which  we  now  possess. 

The  importance  of  the  new  ec<jnomic  and  religious  conditions 
must  here  not  l>e  forgotten.  The  indiLstrial  life  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  after  they  settled  in  the  Romanized  regions  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy*  was  quite  altered.  The  values  of  things  changed, 
and  likewise  the  modes  of  determining  values.  New  incentives 
and  standards  grew  up.  The  system  of  compensation  or  penalties 
for  wrongs  (which  had  consisted  merely  in  a  graded  schedule  of 
fixed  amounts)  was  particularly  one  of  the  things  bound  to  alter 
under  the  new  ccmditinns,  and  to  make  the  need  of  a  code  keenly 
felt.  There  was  also  the  fact  of  the  Germanic  tribes*  conversion 
to  Christianity;  for  the  new  regulations  were  not  a  part  of  the 
ancient  traditions,  and  were  sometimes  even  hostile  to  pagan 
customs.  And  finally,  the  spread  of  a  new  civilization  —  under 
the  influenc*es  of  Roman  culture  and  the  Church  —  had  forced 
upon  their  laws  a  spirit  of  progress,  and  stimuli! ted  them  to  con- 
firm that  progress  by  recording  it. 

§  3Ü.  Mode  of  Legislation.  —  By  Grermanic  tradition,  in  record- 
ing or  in  amending  a  tribal  law,  the  popular  assembly,  being  the 
supreme  lawmaking  power,  would  have  to  be  summoned.  Hence 
the  name  "  pactus  '*  given  to  such  legislation  (in  earlier  times, 
**ewa*')»  to  mark  its  foundation  in  the  popular  consent,  —  a 
meaning  precisely  similar  to  that  of  "  lex,' '  in  Roman  history,  for 
laws  voted  at  the  ancient  **  comitia,"  or  assemblies.  The  term 
**  judicium  "  was  also  applied  to  the  vote  of  a  p4>pular  assembly, 
but  only  when  acting  in  its  role  as  a  popular  tribunal  for  lawsuits* 
The  terms  *'  edictum  '*  and  *'  decretura/'  which  are  also  found,  are 
merely  adaptations  from  Roman  law,  and  exhibit  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  king  to  share  in  lawmaking. 

The  older  of  these  Codes  were  begun  and  completed  by  the  people. 
This  was  true  of  the  **  Lex  Salica/'  made  *'  by  common  accord  " 
(as  the  phrase  went)  of  all  the  Franks  and  of  their  chiefs  ipo9t^ 
§  47).  So,  too,  the  earlier  Alamannic  Code,  which  always  kept 
the  name  '*  pactus/*    So,  too,  the  earlier  laws  of  those  tribes 
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which  for  a  long  time  maintained  themselves  without  mixture  of 
race  elements.  But  in  other  Codes  —  maiuly  those  which  had 
most  undergone  the  Romanizing  influence  —  the  people  had  taken 
a  much  less  share»  Usually  this  consisted  in  approving  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  king,  who  was  the  real  principal  in  this  legis- 
lation. Such  was  the  Li>mbard  Edict's  history.  Its  provisions 
are  attributed  to  the  king ;  the  |>eople  are  noted  merely  as  assent- 
ing. So,  also,  with  the  Burgundians,  whose  king  Gondebad  was 
able  to  say  that  their  *'  lex  *'  arose  from  *'  the  king's  pre]>aration 
and  the  common  will  of  all"  And  Charles  the  Bald  likewise 
declared  that  the  *'  lex  ''  w^as  made  *"  by  decree  of  the  king  and 
assent  of  the  people/' 

§  37.  WTiatever  the  var>dng  circumstances  that  led  to  putting 
the  ancient  customs  into  codes,  the  method  of  preparation  was 
always  to  give  to  the  elders  of  each  nation  (who  would  best  know 
the  traditions)  the  task  of  collecting  the  rules.  This  function  was 
termed  '"  dictare  legem/^  —  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
questor*s  **  leges  dictand^e/*  The  elders  were  to  formulate  the 
rules  of  the  native  law,  and  then  the  popular  assembly  (Lombard. 
Burgundian,  and  so  on)  was  to  approve  them.  The  elders  (**  an- 
tiqui  homines  *')  are  expressly  mentioned  by  Rothar  as  those 
whom  he  consulted  for  drafting  his  Lombard  Edict.  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  for  the  Salic  Code,  **  elegit  viros  sapient  es»  qui  legibus 
antiquis  eruditi  erant."  Charlemagne  the  Frank,  for  the  Frisian 
Code,  appointed  the  "  sapientes  *'  Vlemar  and  Sasmond  (fKid, 
§  43),  and  referred  to  the  Code  as  *'  a  sapient ibus  composita,'' 

Li  drafting  the  Codes,  the  Latin  language  was  used,  —  not  the 
classical,  to  be  sure,  but  the  '*  low ''  Latin  out  of  which  the  Ro- 
mance languages  later  dc^^eloped.  The  text  was  interspersed  with 
Germanic  terms,  either  literally  reproduced  or  crudely  trans- 
mogrified by  Latin  terminations  {uftte,  §  18).^  The  general  prac- 
tice of  using  I^atin  for  the  Codes  testifies  to  the  Roman  influence 
in  the  Germanic  liiw.  With  such  Latin,  naturally  there  was  a 
poverty  of  expression  for  the  legal  ideas.  The  older  and  more 
primitive  the  law,  the  harder  the  work  of  expression.  Often  the 
Code  contained  little  other  than  a  minute  specification  of  oftenses, 
and  a  lengthy  list  of  the  punishments,  especially  the  fines  or  dam- 
ages. Xor,  indeed,  was  it  intended  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
native  law,  but  only  the  part  that  most  needed  a  recording.  The 
greater  part  remained  in  unwritten  custom;    and  this  went  on 

^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Code  was  the  only  exception ;  it  was  entirely  in  the 
native  liuiguage. 
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being  inserted  in  the  Co<le  from  time  to  time*  whenever  contrti- 
versy  arose,  or  the  risk  of  desuetude  was  pressing.  The  dxles 
were  thus  always  receiving  additions.  This  feature  (though  it 
hindered  them  from  pn>viding  a  completed  system),  adapted 
them  to  develop  and  improve  the  law,  and  prevented  them  from 
losing  toueh  with  the  rapid  changes  of  cuJture  peculiar  to  such  a 
period. 

This  general  metho^l  of  e.xpansion,  though  common  to  all  the 
Gerraajiic  peoples,  varied  in  particulars.  The  Lombards,  for 
example,  made  their  amendments  and  additions  by  appenrling 
them  to  the  original  Code,  in  order  of  time ;  so  that  one  may  trace 
plainjy  the  path  of  development.  In  the  Burgundian  Code,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  additions  were  made  by  inserting  them  under 
the  suitable  topic,  while  the  original  section  was  sometimes  left 
intact  and  sometimes  struck  out ;  so  that  the  prior  text  cannot 
alwavs  be  distingoislied  or  restored ;  and  the  history  of  the  system 
is  now  often  obscure  to  us. 

§  38.  Relation  af  the  Codes  to  Each  Other.  —  All  these  Ger- 
manic Coiles  show  tiLTtain  resemblances  and  certain  differences. 
The  differences  arise  from  the  pecuharities  of  the  various  peoples. 
They  embrace  the  form  of  the  Code,  the  kinds  of  penalties ,  the 
assembly's  share  in  the  administration,  the  extent  of  foreign  rules 
incorporated,  the  territorial  scope,  tfie  date  of  compilation,  the 
imperial  or  popular  share  in  their  origin.  The  resemblanc*es  arise 
from  the  c*ommuiuty  of  that  racial  stock  whence  came  all  the 
Germanic  i>eopIes.  As  tlieir  dialects  descended  from  one  origiita! 
language,  so  their  legal  systems  flowed  from  one  common  body  of 
customs*  Certain  elements  reappear  constantly  in  all,  —  the 
comp<3sition  (or  money-payment)  for  offenses,  the  popular  assembly 
as  a  court  of  justice,  the  family  ownership  of  estates,  the  agnates 
(relationship  through  males)  as  prevailing  over  the  cognate« 
(blood-relationship  in  general),  the  restrictions  on  individual 
ownership,  the  inalienability  of  property  by  will,  and  numerous 
other  features. 

In  another  as[>ect,  too,  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  Codes  show  an 
affinity,  —  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  influence  of  one  on  the  other. 
This  came  about  in  two  ways.  The  contact  of  location  was  one 
of  these.  The  Lombards,  for  example,  embodies  1  in  their  Code  some 
of  the  Saxon  rules ;  for  theje  two  hat!  migrated  together  into  ItaJy, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  in  company.  The  other  w^ay 
was  by  one  people*s  deliberately  using  another  of  the  Codes  as 
model  when  they  came  to  reducing  their  own  customs  to  writing. 
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In  tlijs  way  are  explainable  the  marked  traces  of  Visigothic  law 
which  appear  in  the  Bavarian  Code  (post,  §  45). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  various  Codes  into 
groups  based  on  these  resemblances  and  differences.  But  such 
attempts  must  be  trtnited  with  caution.  We  do  not  accurately 
know  the  history  of  the  various  ci>nipilatit>ns.  —  partly  for  lack 
of  records,  and  partly  because  what  little  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  contains  much  that  is  misleading.  However,  the  usual 
classification  is  into  four  groups :  the  Gothic  (including  the  Visi- 
gothic and  the  Burgundian  Co<les) ;  the  Frankuh  (including  the 
Salic,  Ripuarian,  Chamavian»  and  Thuringian  Codes) ;  the  Saxon 
(embracing  the  Saxon,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Frisian  Codes, 
as  well  as  the  Lombard,  —  though  this  is  practicalJy  a  distinct 
one  from  all  the  others) ;  and  the  Suabkui  (including  the  Alaraan- 
nic,  and  its  scion  the  Bavarian  Code). 

§  39.  The  Gothic  Group  (Burgundian,  Visigothic),  —  These  two 
Codes  —  the  \lsgothic  and  the  Burgundian  —  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  which  thus  sets  theoa  apart  Crom  the  rest. 
Instead  of  merely  collecting  their  customs  or  reducing  to  writing 
a  few  most  needed  rules,  these  two  |>eop[es  set  themselves  the  task 
of  formulating  a  complete  system»  adequate  to  cover  all  the  realm 
of  law,  pubhc  and  private.  The  strong  impress  of  Roman  law 
is  here  to  lie  seen.  Each  of  the  jieoples  had  already  l>ectmie  deeply 
Latinized.  Each  of  them»  moreover,  formed  a  kingdom  under  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  days  before  its  fall  (ant€t  §§  2-8),  and  thus 
was  bountl  to  Ix*  susceptible  to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  law. 
Both  in  suhstant*e  and  in  form  the  cHect  was  seen.  Hence»  in 
no  little  degree»  a  reason  why  the  southern  pn)vinces  of  Gaul 
(lower  France  and  upper  Italy)  remainefl  for  centuries  distinct 
in  their  legal  devektpment  irom  the  northern  regions  where  the 
Germanic  race,  independent  and  unmixed,  continued  to  bear 
sway. 

§  40*  The  history  of  the  Burtfundmn  Code  is  not  easy  to  recon* 
struct.*  The  records  are  scanty,  and  the  successive  changes  of  the 
original  text  cannot  be  accurately  traced-  The  first  author  was 
certauily  King  Gondchad  (474-516).     The  text  ascribes  it  to  him  ; 


'Texts:  Blukme.m  M,GJL»  ^^Le^es»"  voL  III ;  DvSalw,  ibiiL,  Sectio  I, 
Tomas  11.  1892;    Vakntin-Smith,  '^Loi  Gombelte»'*  Pans.  1889-1890. 

Treatises  and  AnrtcLKs:  Danste,  "La  loi  Oombette»''  in  J.S., 
1891,  July;  HhM,  ^'Histoin.^  do  la  formation  do  la  loi  Bour^uit^oane/' 
in  R.H.B.F.E.,  18l>7,  vol.  XIU  ;  Zmmtr.  "Zur  Textkritik  und  Gesehk^hte 
der  h^x  Btinrundionum/'  in  N.A.,  voL  XXVs  p.  250;  Btuhmc^  preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  Lex»  in  M/G-H.,  *'  I^eijes."  vol.  IIL 
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it  bore  his  name  ("  gondebada  **) ;  and  those  who  aeknowledged  it 
m  their  **  personal  **  law  were  called  **  gondebadi/*  It  was  boiJt 
out  of  decrees  made  by  Gondebad  and  his  predecessors*  He 
promulgated  it  in  liis  so-called  *'  prima  constitution"  It  %vas  made 
obligatory,  not  only  on  the  (Germanic)  Burgundians  themselves, 
but  on  their  Iloman  subjects  in  all  transaL'tlons  with  Burgundians, 
thus  leaving  Iloman  law  in  force  only  as  between  Romans.  The 
date  (which  is  doubtful)  must  have  been  after  499;  because  up  to 
that  date  Gondebad  (who  is  given  as  the  sole  author)  was  sharing 
the  throne  with  his  brothers.  We  may  sufficiently  cretlit  the 
C^wie's  preface,  which  places  the  date  as  the  second  year  of  Gonde- 
bad's  reign,  /,r.  50 L^ 

Gondebad  s  lawmaking  activity  did  not  end  with  this  Code. 
Like  the  Roman  emperors,  he  issued  **  novellae/*  i.e.  additional 
decrees;  which,  however,  were  not  appended  chronologiciilly, 
but  wTre  inserted  at  the  proper  points  in  lieu  of  the  original  text. 
The  later  kings  ^especially  his  immediate  successor»  Sigismund  — 
continued  this  practice,  Sigismund,  indeed,  was  later  thought 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Code ;  and  if  he  was  not  its  author  in  its 
final  form,  he  did  at  least  complete  its  adaptation  to  the  nee<ls 
of  the  times. 

This  obscurity  as  to  its  historic  groi^th  is  partly  due  to  the  lack 
of  order  in  its  arrangement  Its  provisions  fall  into  three  parts. 
Titles  1  to  41,  which  seem  the  oldest,  are  perhaps  the  earlier  de- 
crees retained  by  Gondebad.  Titles  42  to  88»  which  are  later,  are 
in  better  form ;  they  note  the  dates,  give  reasons,  refer  to  eariier 
laws  which  they  sometimes  amend,  and  represent  jjerhaps  (ionde- 
bad  s  own  text.  Titles  89  to  the  end  are  a  medley,  and  could  not 
have  been  part  of  the  original  text ;  they  probably  represent 
Sigismund's  additions. 

WTien  the  Burgundian  kingdom  fell  (in  534)  at  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  its  Code,  made  by  a  heteroflox  (Arian)  sect  of  Christians, 
met  opposition  from  the  Frankish  clergy.  But  it  succeeded  in 
preserving  its  validity  for  the  Burgundians  as  their  **  personal  " 
law. 

§  4L  The  V^ingotkic  Code  had  a  greater  importance.^  Its 
history  has  two  periods,  corresponding  to  its  two  parts. 

'  Schupf  er,  *' Manuale,*'  p.  90,  oonfirms  this  opinioti  on  addilioniil 
girounds. 

»Texts:     Zeumer^    ^*L6ges    Visigothorum    aatiquiores,"    Hanaover, 

Treatises  axd  Articles:  Bluhme,  **Zur  Textkritik  des  Wostgothen- 
rechU/'  Halle,  1872;   Oakn,  '"Westgothische  Studien,**  Würzburg,  1872; 
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The  first  is  known  as  the  Antiqua  —  the  name  by  which  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  later  one,  But  the  Antiqua  itself  was  composed 
of  compilations  and  additions  to  the  work  of  earher  legivslators. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  King  Euric  (466-483)«  Isidorus,  bishop  of 
Seville,  tells  us  that  Euric  was  the  first  king  to  give  written  laws 
to  the  \'isigoths,  who  before  then  had  been  governed  by  unwritten 
custom  only.  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  state  of  things 
immediately  ensuing  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  (476). 
Euric  would  have  then  had  a  strong  motive  to  declare  laws  for  his 
people»  in  the  desire  both  to  increase  the  independence  just  at- 
tained by  his  kingdom  and  to  regulate  the  new  social  conditions 
which  prevailed.^  This  Code,  moreover,  the  eariiest  Germanic 
instance,  came  to  serve  as  a  model  for  ensuing  ones.  Other  Ger- 
manic peoples  would  naturally  be  inspired  to  follow  in  the  same  path. 
Distinct  traces  of  the  Visigothic  Code  appear  in  the  Salic,  the  Bnr- 
gundian,  the  Lombard,  and  particularly  the  Bavarian  Code, 

According  to  the  same  Isidoras  of  Seville.  Euric's  laws  were 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Leovigild  (569-586) ;  and  according  to 
others,  the  latter's  son,  Reccared  (586-601),  did  likewise,  moved  by 
his  people's  change  from  the  Arian  to  the  Roman  religious  faith. 
But  none  of  these  revisions  (more  fir  less  obscure  as  to  their  scope) 
made  any  essential  change  in  Euric's  original  ct>mpilation.  It 
remairjed  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  later 
social  mutations  affected  a  general  change  of  law. 

The  two  important  factors  in  thii^  progress  were,  first,  the  eon- 
,  stantly  increasing  power  of  the  Church,  and.  next,  the  gradual 
and  complete  fusion  of  the  Germanic  and  Roman  popnlatioos. 
The  continuance  of  two  systems  of  law,  Roman  and  Germanic,  side 
by  side»  became  an  anachronism.  And  since  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  substitute  either  one  entirely  for  the  other,  it  came 
about  in  the  reigns  of  Kindas\nnd  (641-652)  and  Reces\ind  (649- 
072)  that  the  two  were  fused  into  a  single  system,  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  times.     Both  these  kings,  especially  Re€es\ind» 

GnwitmüyVn^  antiea  rompilazione  di  diritto  romano  e  visigoto  con  alcuni 
framnienti  delle  leggi  di  Eurico/'  Bologna,  l(S8li;  Hijutudo,  **  Legge  dei 
Vbigoti/*  Turin.  |88(j:  Tardif,  *"Lege«  Visigothorum/'  in  N.R.H.D., 
1S91,  vol.  XV*;  Waitz^  **  Abhandlungen  zur  deutschen  Verfassungs- und 
R*^htHp<^s/*hiohte/'  1896:  Zeumcr,  '*G<^*«iehiehte  der  Westgot  hi  sehen 
Ge>  lt/'  in  N.A.,  vols.  XXllh  XXIV,  XX\  L 

'  were  formerly  attributed  eertain  frtigments  of  laws  discovered 

Kv  (,o>.,.rn.,  ('* New  Fragments  of  the  Edict  of  Eurie,"  R.I.S.G.,  1888, 
vol.  VJ),  But  this  ascription  has  not  been  generally  aee^^pted.  The  pref- 
erable view  is  that  the  Fragments  IjeJong  to  the  Ostrogothic  legislation  in 
ludy :  Schup/er,  "Manuale,"  p,  78;  Patetia,  m  A,G.B,,  1898»  vols.  XXII, 
XXIII, 
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promulgated  numerous  decrees.    He  declared  the  Breviary  of 

Alaric  (anle,  §  S),  the  etxle  for  Roman  suhjt^ets,  to  \yc  abolished. 
Uniting  with  his  own  enactments  some  of  Kindasvind  and  those 
parts  of  the  Antiqua  which  were  worth  preserving,  he  compiled 
the  second  Visiji^othie  Code*  known  ever  since  as  thr  **  Leges  Visi- 
gothorum/'  It  appeared  in  654»  and  was  made  binding  alike  upon 
Visigoths  and  Romans  within  his  kingdom  (of  Spain  and  lower 
France). 

The  Antiqua  had  not  been  divided  into  topics»  but  merely  ar- 
ranged by  numbered  chapters.  The  new  **  Leges,**  however,  were 
classified  (like  Justinian's  Code)  intr>  twelve  Ixioks,  each  divirle«! 
into  titles,  and  the  titles  into  chapters  or  "  ctKistitutions/'  Kach 
constitution  bore  its  royal  author's  name  (as  in  the  Roman  codes), 
or  noted  that  it  had  been  hase^l  on  the  Antiqua  or  its  amendments. 

But  this  was  not  the  hist  of  the  Visigothic  compilations.  An 
enlarged  and  later  one  is  attributed  to  King  Ervig  (6S0-687)»  and 
is  known  as  '*  Lex  Visigothorum  Ervigiana/'  To  this  Egica  added 
some  words,  and  his  sun  Vitica  {7<H-71(V)  followed  his  example. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  bombastic  and  prolix.  It  abounds  in  moral 
reflections  and  tedious  explanations.  The  enactments  are  couched 
as  commands.  But  both  in  its  latinity  and  its  tenor  it  is  superior 
to  any  of  the  other  Germanic  codes,  —  imitating,  as  it  closely  does, 
the  Roman  law  and  the  Chnrch's  canons.  For  this  reason  it  was 
taken  as  a  model,  and  servefJ  as  a  source  for  several  of  tlie  Codes 
of  the  other  Germanic  peoples.  It  acquired  such  popular  vogue 
that  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  at  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  in  the  regit »ns  where  they  did  not  penetrate.  And  even 
after  their  expulsion,  it  was  restored  in  some  places ;  for  example. 
in  ronloba,  where  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile,  in  the  110(1s.  tran^ 
Iate<l  into  Spanish  its  latest  text,  as  the  **  Fuero  '*  (or  local  code) 
of  Cordoba. 

§  42.  The  Saxon  Group.  —  Leaving  out  of  present  considera- 
tion the  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  w^e  find  in  this  group  the  laws 
of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Parisians. 

The  Saxon  Code  *  is  one  of  those  w*hose  origins  are  ^Tapped  in 
obscurity.  There  is  contro\'ersy  whether  it  was  originally  com- 
posed as  a  whole,  or  is  of  diverse  periods  and  workmanship.    The 


^  [The  full  consideration  of  thi»  branch  of  the  Saxon  law  in  Eo^liah 
legal  histories  makes  unnecessary  any  treatmont  of  it  here.  —  Transl.) 

»Tkxts:    Richtoftn,  in  M.G.H-,  *' Leges/*  V. 

Treatises  and  Articles:  Gaupp,  ** Recht  und  Verfassung  der  alten 
Sachsen/*  1837;  Merkel,  ''Ux  Stiximum."  1853;  Rithtofen,  *'Zlir  lex 
SaxoQum/*  ISü8;    Usingert  **Fotsühnngen  2ur  lex  Saxonum,*'  1867. 
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tatter  view  commends  itself ;  because  (apart  from  minor  differences) 
the  whole  first  part  stands  in  contrast  to  the  second.  The  first 
part  —  **  Lex  Saxonum  '*  strictly  so  called  —  consists  of  twenty 
chapters,  entirely  penal  in  form ;  and  represents  pure  Saxon  law, 
with  no  Prankish  traces.  It  must  have  been  put  into  writing  before 
Charlemagne's  conquest  of  the  Saxons.  But  tlie  socond  part  — 
known  as  **  Lex  Francorum  ''  — smacks  strongly  of  Prankish  law. 
In  its  phrases  and  rules  there  appear  affinities  with  the  '*  Lex 
Kipuaria  *'  (/jöä/,  §  4ü).  The  iuttt-r  is  expressly  referred  to  in  the 
'*  Capitulatio  de  partibus  Saxonite  ''  (782)  and  the  '*  Capitulare 
Saxonicum ''  (797),  —  decrees  of  Charlemagne  made  to  regulate 
his  newly  conquered  territories»  Subsequent  to  this  date,  there- 
fore, we  must  suppose  this  second  part  to  have  been  compiled* 
The  entire  compilation,  indeed,  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  to  Charlemagne's  decree  of  802,  at  AL\-Ia- 
Chapelle,  ordering  all  the  Germanic  customs  to  be  put  into  ^Tit- 
ing  (ante,  §  35). 

Two  features  may  be  specially  noted.  Li  the  first  place,  the 
earlier  half  reveals  to  us  the  stx*ial  structure  of  the  Saxon  people. 
It  mentions  only  two  classes  of  j>ersons,  nobles  and  *'  aldi/'  Lc, 
half  free;  the  class  of  ordinary  freemen  appears  as  not  yet  devel- 
oped. The  other  feature  is  that  the  later  Saxon  law  is  the  harshest 
of  all ;  for  the  death  x>enalty  is  prescribed  without  discrimination, 
even  for  the  lightest  offences.  Contrasting  this  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  earlier  part  the  penalties  are  all  money-fines,  the  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  later  harshness  was  due  to  the  continual  state 
of  hostility  between  the  conquered  people  and  the  Pranks;  so  that 
the  latter  were  seeking  to  strengthen  their  own  control  and  the  domi- 
nation of  Christianity,  to  which  the  heathen  Saxons  were  long  ob- 
stinately recusant.  Charletuagne*s  Saxon  capitularies,  though  no 
less  harsh,  recognize  the  fret^uent  need  of  mitigation  by  sanctioning 
^Än  an)()le  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 

§  43.  The  FrisUin  Code  ^  had  its  home  in  the  region  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Weser  (the  modern  Netherlands) ;  the  Zuyder  Zee 
(*'  Flevo  Lacus  **)  and  the  Ems  divided  it  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  central  one  was  dominant.  This  Code  was  likewise  a  composite 
one.  The  most  ancient  part,  the  *'  I/CX  Frisionum/"  in  twenty- 
two  titles,  each  divided  into  chapters,  contains  general  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  people.     Then»  where  the  northern   or  the 


I  Texts:  Richtöfen,  in  M.G.H..  ''Leges/*  III. 

Treatisrs  Asn  Articles:    PaUtta,  *'Ln'X  FVisioaum,  studi  sulla  sua 
no  t^  salla  criliea  del  testo,"  in  A.CT.,  XLIIl,  1892. 
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southern  district  follows  a  variant  nile  of  its  own,  this  is  noted 
alongside  of  the  general  rule.  After  these  titles  come  twelve  more^ 
the  **  Additiones  Sapientuni  "  ;  these  were  additions  made  by  two 
Frisian  elders»  Alemar  and  Sasmond.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Code, 
the  belief  is  that  the  general  roles  represent  the  earlier  part,  put  in 
writing  when  the  central  district  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  in 
734 ;  thus  the  variant  rules  for  the  north  and  south  districts  might 
have  been  inserted  when  Charlemagne  acquired  the  entire  region  in 
785.  The  "  Additiones  *'  would  of  course  be  the  latest  portion, 
and  might  well  ha\'e  been  made  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne's  Aix 
decree  of  802  (above  mentioned)  calling  for  a  general  codification* 

Writings  from  a  private  hand,  laws  made  by  the  king  or  by  the 
assembly,  and  even  some  maxims  of  general  learning,  go  to  make 
up  the  text  of  the  Code.  And,  as  a  whole,  it  was  probably  put 
together  unofficially.  Rules  of  divers  epochs  and  on  unconnected 
topics  —  sometimes  actually  contradictory  of  each  other  —  are 
found  side  by  side.  For  example  (and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
Code),  there  occur  not  only  laws  for  enforcing  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  but  also  customs  plainly  pagan,  such  as  human  sacrifices  for 
expiating  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  The  mixture  of  such  incon- 
sistencies shows  that  the  compilation  could  not  have  been  an 
rfficial  one. 

§  44.  The  Suabian  Group  (Alamumic,  BaTarUn).  —  Southern 
Germany,  and  particularly  Suabia  and  the  neighboring  region,  was 
the  home  of  the  Alumatnuc  Code}  A  preface  (which  alsr*  is  prefixed 
to  the  Ripuarian  and  Bavarian  Codes)  declares :  "  Theodoricus» 
rex  Francorum,  cum  esset  Catalannis  elegit  \iros  sapientes  .  ,  . 
jussit  conscribere  legem  Francorum  et  Alamannorum  et  Baioario- 
rum  ";  and  adds  that,  though  Theodoric's  plan  was  not  carried 
out,  Udebert  did  it,  Clotaire  perfected  it,  then  Dagobert  revised 
it,  and  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  laws  thus  set  forth.  This 
preface,  however,  is  not  of  much  authority ;  it  is  lacking  in  the 
*)ldest  manu-scripts,  and  its  statements  are  not  consistent  with  what 
we  know  from  other  sources.  Though  there  is  here  some  obscur- 
ity, it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  text  had  its  origin  in  tw^o  differ* 
ent  epochs. 

The  earlier  part  is  the  **  Pactus  Alamannorum/*  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  5(X)s  or  beginning  of  the  600  s*     It  was  enacted  by  vote 


»  Texts:   Lehmann,  in  M,G.H.,  **Leges,**  Tom.  V,  Sect.  1. 

Trjcatises  and  Articles  :  Brunner,  **  Über  das  Alt^r  der  Lex  AlMnan- 
Dorum,'*  in  B.A.,  ISSTj  :  Lrhmnnft,  '*Zur  Textkritik  und  Entstehungs- 
geschich t«  des  Alaraanni sehen  Volksrechts,"  in  N.A.,  X,  469. 
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of  the  people,  —  as  may  be  told  from  the  name  '*  pactus  "  {ante, 
§  36) t  and  from  its  opening  phrase,  **  et  sic  coiivenit/'  Chris- 
tianity is  seen  to  have  been  already  introduced ;  and  the  alliance 
with  the  Franks  was  still  \igorous,  ^  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  later  in  the  iKK)s. 

The  later  part  is  the  *'  Ia^x  Alamannorunn,"  strictly  so  called. 
Its  legal  rules,  their  form»  and  the  political  conditions,  all  point 
to  its  later  origin.  The  principal  if  not  the  sole  author  (according 
to  the  more  probable  view,  based  on  the  mannscripts)  was  Duke 
Lanfred,  who  governed  from  709  to  730,  when  he  was  defeatefl  and 
slain  by  Charles  Martel  the  Frank.  The  Alamannic  duchy,  which 
then  met  its  end,  had  already  acknowledged  the  Franki.sh  suzer- 
ainty, but  was  in  fact  indcpcTident,  under  the  then  weak  power  of 
the  Franks;  and  had  thus  been  able  to  frame  its  own  Code,  on  the 
basis  of  its  ancient  *'  Pactus  **  and  the  local  Customs.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts  speak  of  the  *'  I^*x  Alaniannorum  ''  as  composed  in  the 
time  of  the  Frankish  king  Clotaire*  This  (unless  it  is  merely  an 
error  based  on  an  allusion  to  a  Clotaire  in  the  above-mentioned 
Preface)  is  explainable  as  meaning  Clotaire  II,  who  reigned  613- 
622;  he  may  ha%'e  made  the  original  text»  and  Duke  Lanfrcd  may 
merely  have  revised  this.  But  this  assumption  of  successive  com- 
pilations is  not  tenable.  The  political  and  other  facts  of  the  period, 
and  the  obvious  unity  of  form»  prevent  us  from  referring  the  **  Lex  '" 
to  the  time  of  Clotaire  IL  The  earlier  **  Pactus  ''  may  indeed 
have  been  cf>mpcjsed  under  his  orders ;  but  this  cannot  l>e  verified. 
If,  in  order  to  account  for  the  Preface's  mention  of  a  Clotaire,  we 
are  to  attribute  the  **  Lex  "  to  any  Clotaire  at  alb  it  must  be  Clo- 
taire TV,  a  contemporary  tjf  Duke  Lanfred  ;  and  on  this  assumption 
the  date  could  be  made  more  precise,  for  Clotaire  I\'  reigned  717- 
719. 

The  Alamannic  Code,  as  to  its  contents,  falls  into  three  parts. 
The  first,  cc.  1-23,  contains  *'  cansce  ecclesiastics,"  i.e.  the  eccle- 
siastical law.  This  was  moulded  to  favor  the  Church's  interests ; 
although,  since  the  time  of  the  **  Pactus,''  the  Church  had  been 
influential.  The  ecc'esiastical  form  for  freeing  slaves  is  here 
given,  which  in  Italy  was  not  recognized  until  Liutprand  s  time* 
The  second  part,  cc.  24-44,  covers  public  law,  *'  causa?  quöp  ad 
ducem  pertinent."  In  the  last  part,  cc.  45-98,  comes  private  law, 
"  caus^  qu^  sffpe  solent  contingere  in  ij<»pulo."  The  remaining 
chapters,  cc:  99-104»  were  added  to  Lanfrcd's  original  text,  in  the 
manner  usual  in  the  Carolingian  period,  and  were  probably  a  con- 
l  sequence  of  Charlemagne's  general  decree  of  802,  already  mentioned. 
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§  45.  The  Havarian  Code}  in  contents  and  in  form,  is  clo^ely 
related  to  the  Alanmnnic ;  and  it  bears  the  same  |>reface,  —  which 
is  not  trustworthy,  as  already  noticed.  A  jwcuharity  of  the 
Bavarian  Vod^  \s  its  niinp;ling  of  parts  of  difi'erent  Geniianic  sys- 
tems, and  its  variances  of  form.  This  feature,  while  it  doe^  not  go 
far  to  help  us  in  fixiog  the  precise  periods  of  the  Code's  «»rigin, 
enables  us  to  reaUze  the  diversity  of  peoples  represented  in  it. 
The  contents  reveal,  in  the  first  place,  an  element  of  Bavarian  law, 
i.e,  the  native  rules  of  sundry  Bavarian  tribes ;  this  part  gave  rise 
to  the  name  **  Pact  us/*  by  which  the  Code  w^as  also  known.  Then 
there  is  a  large  element  of  foreign  law.  The  Alamannic  rules 
(fram  Lanf red's  corapihition)  here  predominate*  The  Frankish 
rules  are  most  used  for  the  public  law ;  for  the  Bavarians  were  then 
subject  to  the  Merovingian  crown.  The  Vbigothic  rolt^s  are  also 
represented ;  this  is  explainable  by  the  relations  of  the  Bavarians 
with  the  provinces  of  southern  Gau!  (which  belonged  to  the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom) ;  the  compilers  could  tlius  have  obtained  the  text 
of  the  Visigothie  Code^  —  not'Recesvinds  revision  (ante,  §  41), 
but  the  text  in  force  I>efore  the  separatifm  of  southern  Gaid.  The 
Lombard  Edict  also  is  found  in  analogous  rules ;  and  this  is  ac*- 
counted  for  by  the  intuuate  relations  c»f  kinship  and  interest  l>e- 
tween  the  two  dynasties  and  peoples.  Finall\%  the  influence  of 
the  Church's  law  is  not  without  its  marks,  as  seen  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Church  council's  rules  for  the  clergy;  this  is  explainable  by 
the  reforms  in  the  system  of  the  Ba\'arian  church  which  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  the  Cmie's  compilation. 

However»  though  these  various  elements  may  have  had  their 
origin  at  periinls  by  no  means  identical,  it  is  certain  that  their 
a>nipilation  into  this  single  text  must  have  been  made  about  the 
mi<ldle  of  the  7(X)s.  This  period  is  fixed  by  the  circumstances 
that  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  still  on  the  throne  (though 
the  **  mayors  of  the  palace '')  were  already  wielding  the  |Hiwer) ; 
that  the  Alamannic  Code  of  Duke  Lanfred  must  by  that  time 
have  lieen  compiled ;  and  that  Duke  Tassilo  (749)  could  not 
yet  have  been  governing  Bavaria,  because  he  made  additions  to 
the  original  Code  and  his  contemporaries  attributed  it  to  his  pred- 
ecessors. These  additions  of  his  were  chiefly  two  decrees,  made 
with  the  Assembly's  approval  in  772  and  774,  and  ser\^g  to  com- 

»  Texts:    Merkel  in  M.G.H.,  •'Leges,*^  IIL 

Treatises?  and  Articler:  Oengltnr,  '*  Beitrage  zur  R©<»htsgeschichte 
Bayerns,"  1889;  Merkel,  '*Das  Bairiscbe  Volksrecht/*  in  P.E,,  XU 
185S;  RietUr^  **Ueber  die  EntstehutiÄszeit  der  Lex  Baiu variorum/*  in 
F.D.G..  XVI. 
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plete  the  Bavarian  Code.  But  the  Code  is  also  regarded  as  in- 
cluding two  capitularies  made  by  Charlemas:ne  in  the  first  years 
of  the  8(X)s,  introducing  new  provisions  and  giving  instructions 
to  the  circuit  justices  sent  into  Bavaria  by  him, 

§  46.  The  FrankiBh  Group  ( Thuringian,  Chamavian,  Rlpuarian, 
Salic). — The  Franks  were  the  people  who  prevailed  uUiniately, 
and  brought  into  subjection  the  greater  part  of  all  the  Germanic 
population.     Their  rule  coxtfs  the  longest  span  in  the  period  known 

'as  the  **  barbaric.*'  i.e*  Germanic.  Naturally  their  legal  system 
would  be  the  most  important  and  most  widely  diffused.  Never- 
theless, their  history  is  so  far  from  being  clear  and  free  from  con- 
troversy that  on  many  points  it  can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 
This  group  of  peoples  has  bequeathed  to  us,  first  and  foremost,  the 
Salic  Code,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Codes  of  the  Ripuarians, 
the  Chamavian  Franks,  and  the  Thuringians. 

The  Thurin^n  Code  ^  was  known  also  as  that  of  the  Angli  and 
Verini,  because  originating  in  their  part  of  Thuringia,  around 
Unstrutt,  on  the  Saiil  and  the  ELster.  It  has  most  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighboring  region, 

_ halfway  down  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  Germanic 
7odes.  The  first  part,  in  twenty-five  articles,  is  entirely  of  a  penal 
nature.  The  second  part,  in  six  chapters,  deals  with  heritable 
possessions  (**  de  alodibus  ''),  theft,  burnings,  killing  of  freemen, 

fdeeds  of  violence,  and  minor  matters  C*  de  minoribus  causis  "). 
The  Code  I>elongs,  in  its  final  form,  to  the  Prankish  period,  prob- 
ably 802,  when  Charlemagne  ordere<l  the  general  revision  of  the 
tribal  laws. 

On  the  north  of  the  Ripuarians,  in  the  region  then  called  llama- 

^land,  belonging  to  the  ChamaHj  a  special  Code  was  in  force,  known 
as  the  '*  Lex  Francorum  Cliamavorum,''  or  the  ''  Ewa,  qute  se  ad 
Amorem  habet.''  ^  It  is  a  system  arising  out  of  the  overlapping 
of  the  systems  of  the  several  peoples  who  were  there  contigu- 
ous, t*f.  the  liipuarians  on  the  south,  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons 
on  the  north.  This  Code,  in  forty-eight  articles,  is  merely  a 
'*  notitia  *'  or  "  memoratio/'  ix,  a  memorandum  made  by  the 
n>yal  justices  sent  there  on  circuit,  in  pursuance  to  the  order  of 
Charlemagne. 


»  Texts:   Richtojcn,  in  M.G.H,,  ''Leges/'  V. 

TREATJäEs  AND  ARTICLES:  Gannpt  "Das  alte  Recht  der  Thüriager»" 
1834. 

'  Tkxts:  Sohm,  in  M.G.IL,  ** Leges/*  V. 

TßEATiSES  ASD  AHTict.Es:  FroidevaujT,  '^EtudeR  sur  la  lex  diota  Frau- 
ooruni  ChamavoniJii/'  IfcJ'Jl ;  Zoipjl,  **  Die  Ewa  Chaiuavonim/*  18ö6. 
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The  Ripimrian  Code  *  is  a  more  impürtaiit  one ;  but  the  histor>^  of 
its  compilation  is  more  obscure,  and  is  still  in  controversy-  Two 
periods  can  be  distinguished.  One  part,  from  chapters  1  to  31  and 
65  to  79,  contains  an  original  compilation,  and  as  perhaps  the  older. 
The  other,  from  chapters  32  to  (>4,  borrows  so  much  from  the  Salic 
Code  that  it  is  perhaps  merely  a  reediting  of  it.  As  to  its  period,  it 
belongs  certainly  to  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  preface 
(which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alamannie  and  the  Bavarian 
Codes)  may  be  correct  in  attributing  its  c^ompilation  to  successive 
authors,  from  Theo^Joric  (son  of  Clovis)  to  Dagobert»  i,e,  from 
the  first  half  of  the  5^)0s  to  that  of  the  6Ü()s.  Later  than 
this  it  cannot  be;  for  some  of  its  provisions  show  that,  when 
it  was  written»  the  royal  court  of  France  had  not  yet  experienced 
that  internal  revolution  which  gave  to  the  **  mayors  of  the  palace** 
the  actual  royal  power  and  afterwards  placed  them  on  the  throne 
and  supplanted  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  At  a  later  period  it  is 
possible  that  the  original  text  received  additions.  Some  of  these 
are  of  Carolingian  origin ;  there  is  indeed  a  memorandum  of  a 
**  capitulare  legi  Ilibuaria^  additum/'  which  might  well  have  origi- 
nated at  the  Aix  general  assembly  of  802,  already  mentioned 
(ant4^f  §  35),  where  Charlemagne  planned  to  introduce  needed 
amendments  into  all  the  tribal  Codes. 

§  47.  The  foundation  Code  for  all  of  the  Frankish  ones  is  that 
of  the  Salic  Franks»  the  **  Lex  Salica/'  -  It  is  the  oldest  written 
Germanic  Code  that  survives.  Its  only  rival  in  antiquity  is  the 
first  Visigothic  Code,  assuming  that  the  author  of  the  latter  was 
Euric  {antCr  §  41).  From  lis  prefaces  and  endings,  and  from  the 
numerous  texts,  this  much  appears  substantially  certain  (in  spite 

I  Texts:  Sohm,  in  M.G.H.,  "*Le^s,''  V. 

Treatises  am>  Articles:  Mayer,  •*Zur  Entstehung  der  lex  Rifouari* 
orum»"  Munich,  1880;  Ho^jge,  "Observationesdi^  peeulian  It'gis  Rihuari» 
cum  Salica  nexu/'  1823;  Sohm,  '*Ueberdie  Entstohuntc  der  Jox  Ribuana/* 
m  Z.S.S.,  Vp  380;  Ficker,  **Die  Heimat  der  Lex  RibuariÄ,"  in  M.O.G.F., 
V,  52. 

^  Texts:  /.  F.  Behrendt  **LeJc  Salica/'  2d  ed..  by  R.  Behrend,  1807; 
Geffcken,  **hex  Salica,  ^cum  akademischen  Oebraueh."  1898;  Haider, 
**Lejt  S&Iica.  nach  dem  Codex  Lesrurianus/'  lH8t);  Hubi,  "Lex  Salica," 
mu  ;  Htai<eh  and  Kern,  **Lex  Salica/'  Ixindon  1880;  Mtrkel,  "Lex 
Salica/'  Berlin,  1850;   Pard€^sl!UA^  **Loi  saliqüt/'  Paris,  1843. 

TREATmES  AND  EssAYfi :  Clement,  ''Die  Lex  Salica  und  dio  Text- 
t</.,  **  Forschungen  über  das  Recht  der  salischen  Franken/' 
fhiudemu  *'La  U>gge  salica  e  gli  aliri  diritti  ^»rraanici/* 
id,,  article  on  ''L*»gge  SaMca/*  in  the  *'D»gesto  Italiano*'; 
firimm,  **Dc  historia  leifis  Salicae/'  Bonn.  1K4S;  Hartmnnn,  '* Beiträge  zur 
EnUtehung:sg€^schichtc  des  salischen  Rechts/*  in  F.D.G.,  X\'L  p  60Ö; 
Thitni»»en,  *' L'organization  judiciaire,  le  droit  p^nal,  et  la  procedure  pönale, 
de  la  loi  salique/'  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1882;  Wailt^  *'Das  alte  Recht  der  «üi- 
sehen  Franken/'  1840. 


glossen/'  18-1.3 ; 
Berlin.   1840; 
BoUi^na,  1HH4  ; 
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of  controversies),  —  that  the  Code  was  in  the  beginoing  a  law  made 
by  the  people  (a  **  paetus  **  established  by  common  accord  in  the 
popular  assembly,  according  to  Germanic  tradition) ;  that  this  first 
compilation  collected  the  ancient  customs,  after  inquiry  by  skilled 
persons  charged  by  the  assembly  to  ascertain  and  record  them 
(**omnes  causarum  origines  ") ;  ^nd  that  this  first  compilation  was 
then  many  times  revised,  amended,  and  eaiarged,  from  the  time 
of  the  early  Merovingians  to  Charlemagne,  whenever  the  changes 
of  social  conditions  made  it  seem  expedient. 

The  period  of  this  first  reduction  to  writing  cannot  have  been 
far  from  the  second  half  of  the  400  s,  that  is,  at  the  time  of 
Clovns*  conquests  io  Gaul,  which  may  well  have  led  to  the  making 
of  the  compilation.  The  Code  alludes  to  the  Loire  as  the  boundary 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Franks  had  not  reached  that  boundary 
till  after  Clovis'  victory,  in  486,  over  Syagrius  (the  Roman  general 
who  had  set  up  a  kingdom  in  northern  Gaul)*  Moreover,  the 
Code  must  have  l>een  made  before  the  conversion  of  Clovis  and  his 
people  to  Christianitv'  io  496 ;  for  it  preserves  traces  of  paganism 
and  show^s  no  Christian  influence.  After  the  conversion,  the 
clergy  acquired  a  share  in  power  ;  the  monarchy  was  consolidated  ; 
the  c*onquered  Romanic-Celtic  population  and  their  conquerors 
were  brought  into  closer  intimacy.  These  causes,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  Prankish  dominion  (following  the  victories  over  the  Visi- 
goths of  the  south  in  the  early  5(K)s),  ft^rced  Clovis  to  revise 
the  national  law  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  Numerous  revisions 
ensued,  continuing  into  the  imperial  epoch  under  Charlemagne  in 
the  early  SlH)s,  Sometimes  the  text  itself  was  altered  ('*  lex 
salica  emendata  "),  sometimes  separate  capitularies  were  added 
(ante,  §  31), 

The  Salic  Code  is  accompanied  by  some  **  glosses  "  (marginal 
comments)  knomn  as  the  Malbergian  Glosses,  because  of  the  rubric 
**  mall  "  or  **  malh  "  which  marks  them.  The  meaning  of  this 
term  has  been  disputeil.  The  better  view  is  that  it  stands  for 
'*  malloberg,"  i.€,  the  assembly  or  popular  court ;  thus  the  glosses 
would  be  practical  Instructions  for  applying  the  laws  to  suits  at 
law*  They  contain  many  Prankish  wT)rds  which  in  course  of  time 
ceased  to  be  understood  and  have  been  handed  dowTi  to  us  in  cor- 
rupt form  by  the  blunders  of  copyists. 

The  domination  of  the  Prankish  people,  emphasized  by  their 
resurrection  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  western  Europe,  gave  to  the 
Salic  Code  a  great  authority  and  a  wide  influence.  It  became  an 
element  (sometimes  a  considerable  one)  in  many  other  Germanic 
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compilations.     In  Itnly,  it  was  in  force  (for  Franks)  so  long  as  \ 
**  personal  '*  law  prevailed*  and  only  the  Limiljard  law  surpassed 
it  in  vogue.     The  latter,  indeed»  was  its  superuir  in  abundance  of 
legal  principles,  in  the  scope  of  topics  regulated,  and  in  precision 
of  style  and  language. 

Topic  4.  The  Personality  of  Lam^* 

§  48.  Personality  and  Territariality  of  Laws,  contrasted.  — 
The  Germanic  codes  were  not  confined  to  the  locality  of  the  origi- 
nal tribal  home.  They  spread  throughout  the  Empire,  and  were 
in  force  side  by  side»  in  its  various  regions.  In  the  Carolingian 
peri^xl,  their  relations  w^re  determined  (so  far  as  practicable)  by 
the  principle  known  as  the  '*  personality  of  law."  This  means  that 
the  law  of  the  territory  in  which  a  person  is  living  yields  priority  to 
his  personal  law»  which  follow^s  him  wherever  he  is.  His  personal 
law  is  usually  that  of  the  nation  or  tribe  to  which  he  belongs, 
though  it  may  exceptionally  be  a  law  adopted  by  him  for  some  par- 
ticular reason.  By  the  territorial  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law  of  the  place  of  domicile  applies.  Under  the  principle  of  |ier- 
sonalit\'.  the  origin  and  status  of  a  man  indicate  the  system  of  law 
by  which  all  his  legal  acts  are  to  be  regulated.  The  Prankish  epoch 
saw  this  principle  at  its  greatest  vogue.  Not  uncommonly  (in 
Bishop  Agobards  words)  one  might  find,  in  a  group  of  five  or  six 
persons,  no  two  who  lived  under  the  same  law. 

It  must  not  be  suppi*sed»  of  course,  that  nothing  like  this  had 
Iw^en  seen  or  known  in  prior  perifKds.  Some  have  thought,  indeed, 
to  trace  its  origin  to  Roman  conditions ;  for  in  certain  instances 
the  peoples  whose  territories  hml  been  subjected  to  Rome  had  pre- 
servt^l  their  own  laws;  and  within  Rome  itself,  aliens  were  gov- 
erned by  a  body  of  law  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
But  such  instances,  as  is  easily  st*en»  do  not  contain  the  essential 
marks  of  the  system  of  personality  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  Rome  there  was  no  equality  of  footing  for  the  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  various  peoples  embraced  in  the  Empire.    Most  of  them 


^  Treatises  and  Articues:  Fertile,  **8toria,''  |  6;  Saltioli,  ** Ma- 
nuale," pi.  II,  e.  2 1  Schnpfer,  **Manuule/'  b.  I,  iit.  I,  e.  I;  Saviguy^ 
*\Storia/*  vol,  I,  p.  79;  Brunner^  "D.  R4?chts^e5chiehte/*  %  34;  PadtlUUi^ 
**DelJ*»  professione  di  legjj:e  nelle  cart«  niixlievale  itaJiane,"  m  A,S.L,  sect^ 
111,  vol.  XX,  p,  431  ;  Salnoli,  **Nuo\i  studii  sulla  prnfe!<$ione  di  le^gge,*'  in 
A.S,M.P„  188:?,  ser.  Ill,  vol.  2;  Schuvfvr,  **Una  pmres^kme  di  legg«  Got& 
deir  anno  701»/'  iii  R/LS.G..  186*3,  vol  II;  Stouff,  "Etude  sur  la  principe 
do  la  i>ersonnaHt^  des  loia  depuis  les  invasions Iwirbareii  jusqu'au  Xllmo 
siöole/^  Pari»,  1804. 
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were  not  recognized  at  all.  The  few  so  reeognized  were  favored  by 
special  concession,  and  not  at  all  for  the  reasons  which  left  tlie 
medieval  systems  in  force  side  by  side.  Under  Rome,  the  Roman 
law  alone  was  universal  and  sovereign.  The  full  enjoyment  of  its 
rights  was  a  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  only,  This  unwillingness 
to  admit  others  to  share  in  it  was  the  real  motive  (rather  than  a 
regard  for  tlie  feelings  of  f^jreign  peoples)  which  permitted  the  sur- 
vival (in  some  instances  and  with  many  restrictions)  of  certain 
foreign  systems.  The  status  of  such  a  foreigner  was  rather  that  of 
a  person  kept  outside  of  the  ordinary  law  than  of  a  person  entitled 
to  invoke  a  law  different  from  the  ordinary  one.  So,  too,  the  alien 
residing  at  Rome  was  in  the  status  of  one  who  was  not  conceded 
all  the  advantages  of  citizenship.  It  was  the  status  of  a  legal  in- 
ferior. The  elevation  of  it  never  consisted  in  granting  him  a  freer 
use  of  his  own  law,  but  rather  in  assimilating  it  to  that  of  a  citizen 
by  removing  gradually  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Roman  law. 

The  personal  system  of  the  medieval  law  was  a  radically  differ- 
ent conception.  All  the  systems  of  law  were  of  equal  dignity. 
Each  existed,  not  by  concession  of  some  other  and  so%Treign  one, 
but  by  tlie  authority  inlierent  in  itself.  Each  was  reciprocally 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  other, 

§  49,  Nor»  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  origin  of  the  personal 
system  be  sought  for  in  Germanic  antiquity.  Some»  indeed,  have 
affirmed  the  contrary.  The  Germanic  peoples  (they  maintain), 
like  all  otiier  primitive  |>eoples,  must  have  conceived  of  law  as 
persrmal ;  because  a  community  was  composed  of  individuals 
associated  personally,  irrespective  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
them :  the  place  of  liabitation  changed  constantly  in  such  nomadic 
eras,  without  affecting  their  relations  based  on  persona!  union. 
All  this  is  true  enough.  But  it  does  not  suffice  to  explain  how  the 
personality  of  laws  came  to  be  applied  reciprocally  between  diverse 
peoples.  The  preserv^ation  of  his  own  law,  when  an  alien  enters 
another  community,  or  when  a  native  travels  away  from  his  home 
community,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  above  ground. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  circumstances  whicli  refute  it.  If  the 
Germanic  peoples  had  been  eaHy  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
personality,  the  most  natural  occasion  for  applying  it  would  have 
been  the  period  of  their  first  incursions  into  Roman  territory. 
Tliey  would  not  have  refused  to  recognise  the  juristic  independence 
of  the  various  nationalities  which  took  part  in  the  emigrations  and 
aided  in  the  conquests.  Yet  they  did  refuse  it.  The  dominant 
people  habitually  imposed  its  own  law  upon  the  lesser  tribes.     In 
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Itnly.  for  example,  the  Saxons,  For  the  very  sake  of  avoidinjr  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  law  to  that  of  the  Lombard  conquerors,  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  their  original  home  and  thus  to  lose  all  the  fruits 
of  the  conquest.  And  after  their  departure,  the  Gepldans,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Suabians,  the  Xoric-ans,  and  all 
the  other  tribes  wlio  joined  the  Lombards,  abandoned  their  own 
law  and  accepted  that  of  the  dominant  people, 

§  50.  PenonaUty  under  the  CaroUngian  Empire.  —  The  truth 
is  that  the  system  of  personality  did  not  begin  to  develop  until 
after  the  Germanic  ]>eoples  had  permanently  settled  down  in  the 
territories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Here  they  found  the  Roman  law 
in  force;  and  its  intrinsic  resistance  was  such  that  they  cimld  not 
have  supplanted  it,  had  they  wished  to  repeat  their  practice  already 
followtnl  with  other  subject  peoples.  The  Roman  law  survive*! 
(jx)jft.  Part  II,  §  1) ;  and  this  %vas  the  germ  of  the  system  of  person* 
ality.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  Germanic  settlers,  on  the  other, 
the  subject  Romans ;  each  having'  its  own  laws,  and  racial  national- 
ity being  the  distinctive  mark.  But  this  contrast  of  personality  as 
yet  went  no  farther.  It  was  confined  to  the  Roman  law  and  that 
of  the  particular  dominant  people ;  the  latter  having  suppressed 
the  systems  of  the  other  German  tribes  mingled  with  it.  Auton- 
omy for  each  of  the  Germanic  systems  was  obtained  only  when  the 
principle  of  personality  became  universal.  This  did  not  occur 
until  the  period  (some  two  centuries  later)  when  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  brought  into  union  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Euro[5e.  The  circumstances  of  this  union  explain  the  extension  of 
the  principle,  originally  so  limited  in  scope.  One  instance,  in- 
deed —  that  of  the  Franks  —  occurred  prior  to  the  Empire's 
formation  ;  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  had  already  recognized 
the  principle;  for  the  Franks  were  then  scattered  over  central 
Europe,  and  this  was  perhaps  a  means  of  preserving  their  own 
customs  as  well  as  of  guaranteeing  reciprocally  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. But  by  the  time  of  Charlemagne's  Empire,  the  universal 
extension  of  the  principle  had  become  nothing  less  than  a  necessity. 
Many  different  i>eoples  had  In^en  politically  united.  They  were 
not  mingled  in  a  uniform  mass,  but  were  so  located  that  each  still 
preserv'ed  its  peculiar  traits  and  customs.  Their  national  au- 
tonomy had  not  disappeiired  ;  more  or  less  political  independence 
remained ;  in  Italy,  for  example,  the  Lombards  preserved  a  king- 
dom. .\s  a  national  consecjuence,  a  juristic  autonomy  also  re- 
mained. —  the  exercise  of  their  own  traditional  laws  and  customs. 
Moreover,  a  sound  political  wisdom  was  Ix-hind  this;  for  the  im- 
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position  of  a  single  legal  system  upon  diverse  peoples  not  easily 
kept  in  subjection  (like  the  Saxons,  for  example)  would  have  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  new  Empire.  And  finally»  since  the  Roman 
law  must  in  any  event  l>e  left  undisturbed,  a  failure  to  concede  an 
equal  status  to  the  law  of  the  various  sobject  Germanic  peoples, 
who  were  therein  no  different  from  the  Romans,  would  have  in- 
volved an  intolerable  inet|uality  of  treatment,  —  an  inequality, 
moreover,  full  of  danger»  and  inconsistent  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical spirit  of  the  Empire,  which  aimed  to  unite  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  population  without  doing  injury*  to  their  individual 
welfare. 

§  51.  **  ProfesaioiiB  "  of  PersoBal  Law.  ■ —  Since  a  person*»  legal 
rights  and  duties  were  determint^il  according  to  his  personal  law, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  person's  law  should  be  ascertainable. 
From  this  arose  the  **  professiones  juris,*'  or  declarations  of  law» 
which  every  one  was  obliged  to  make,  when  called  upon,  according 
to  prescribed  conditions.  Sometimes  an  official  inquest  took  place. 
The  royal  "  missi,'*  or  circuit  justices,  who  were  charged  with  all 
general  inquisitions,  would  on  arrival  in  their  circuit  assemble  the 
people  and  inquire  of  each  what  law  he  lived  by.^  Of  such  sort 
iras  the  inquest  held  at  Rome,  in  824,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Lothar;  the  imperial  justices  there  made  inquiry  as  to  the  law 
professed  by  every  subject.-  But,  much  oftener,  the  declaration  of 
a  man's  law  was  made,  not  by  exaction  at  an  official  inquest,  but 
by  reason  of  his  wishing  to  do  some  legal  act^  such  as  becoming  a 
litigant  or  a  witness,  or  swearing  loyalty  to  the  emperor,  or  con- 
tracting marriage  or  some  other  obligation.  In  such  cases  the 
party's  declaration  of  his  law  was  a  preliminary  for  determining 
how  the  act  was  to  be  done  by  him.  Hence  the  notaries'  docu- 
ments, reciting  these  declarations,  became  the  chief  repositories 
of  them,  and  served  to  transmit  them  in  abundance  to  posterity. 

§  52.  Whether  a  person  had  an  opiimi  to  choose  whatever  law 
he  pleased,  or  wms  restrictetl  to  one  or  another  system,  has  been 
disputed  by  historians.  The  latter  view  must  now  be  accepted. 
In  the  first  place,  had  there  been  an  absolute  liberty  of  choice,  the 
very  purpose  of  the  personality  principle  would  have  been  de- 
feated, —  in  part,  at  least.  It  would  have  permitted  the  indiviil- 
uaVs  whim  to  undermine  the  distinction  between  the  rule  of  law  itself 
and  the  legal  status  of  the  different  peoples ;  and  that  status 
rested,  for  its  policy,  not  on  the  preference  of  the  individual,  but 


*  *'Capitull  missoniin,' 

*  Boreiim,  I,  323. 
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on  the  interests  of  the  State  io  generaL  But  there  are  numerou3 
other  corroborating  facts.  Full  liberty  of  choice,  when  conceded, 
was  a  special  exception  for  illegitiraatc  children  {j^osi,  §  53),  and 
no  exception  would  have  been  needed,  had  such  a  liberty  applied 
to  all.  When  a  man  transferred  himself  from  one  system  of  law 
to  another,  he  must  state  his  specific  reason ;  which  also  would  have 
been  superfluous,  had  he  lieen  quite  free  to  choose.  If  a  legal  trans- 
action was  done  according  to  the  rules  n(  a  law  not  that  of  the  party, 
it  was  void,  —  a  result  hardly  conceivable,  if  the  party  was  at  full 
liberty  to  select  his  law. 

There  was  in  fact  no  such  liberty*  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  law  declared  in  one's  **  profession  "  had  to  be  the  law  of 
the  declarant's  nation.  The  earliest  mode  of  declaring  was  indeed 
merely  to  state  one's  nationality  (e.g.  **ex  genere  Franc*orum  **),  or 
to  refer  to  it  as  that  of  one's  ancestors ;  so  that  when  the  notaries 
afterwards  came  to  devise  a  regular  formula  for  the  **  profession/* 
the  original  mention  of  one's  nationality  was  preserved  alongside 
of  the  reference  to  the  law  professed ;  thus  serving  to  contrast  the 
original  nationality  with  any  other  circumstance  that  might  have 
caused  a  change  of  law.  For  example,  '*  Ego  Mathilda  ex  natione 
mea  lege  \4vere  \ideo  Longobartorum,  sed  nunc  pro  viro  meo  lege 
vivere  videor  Sahca."  Some  other  Codes  themselves  expressly 
provide  that  a  man*s  national  origin  shall  determine  his  law,  — 
6.gr,  in  the  Lombard  Code  (where  there  was  practically  no  need  for 
it),^  repeatedly  at  great  length  in  the  Ripuarian  Code  (the  earliest 
to  mention  unmistakably  the  system  of  personality)*  and  in 
Charlemagne's  instructions  for  the  inquests  of  his  circuit  justices 
("  missi  '*).* 

§  53*  But*  though  a  man's  law,  as  a  rule,  was  to  be  that  of  his 
native  nation,  yet  there  were  exceptions  enough  to  avoid  practical 
inconvenience*  These  exceptions  were  all  reducible  to  two  general 
classes;  (1)  cases  wehere  the  person's  nationality  was  in  doubt, 
(2)  cases  where  some  new  status  required  a  change* 

(1)  In  the  first  class  came  the  cases  of  a  bastard  child  and  a 
manumitted  slave,  A  bastard  had  no  father  whose  nationality 
could  determine  his ;  if  he  was  not  able  to  identify  his  mother,  he 
could  choose  his  o\^ii  law.  A  free<lman,  too,  was  born  into  his 
legal  rights  i^ithout  any  legal  ancestors  uniting  him  to  a  specific 


>  Liuiprafid,  127,  153;  "formulae,"  wf.,  91* 
»  hex  Rip.,  XXX,  3. 

*  "Capitulari  missonira,"  786  f**per  singulos  inquiraiit  qtxalem  habeant 
legem  ex  nomiae"),  and  see  **Capitula  italioa,"  143. 
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law;  but  there  were  difTering  rules  as  to  the  settlement  of  his 
law.  Sometimes  his  old  master's  law  was  takeo,  sometimes  that 
of  the  act  of  his  manumission,  sometimes  that  of  his  native  nation 
or  of  his  new  home,  according  to  his  own  choice. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  exceptions  applied  to  women  upon  their 
marriage,  and  to  all  persons  on  their  entrance  into  holy  orders. 
A  wife  abandoned  her  own  law  for  the  husband *s ;  this  had  been 
the  rule  since  the  Lombard  Edict/  and  would  naturally  be  pre- 
served as  the  system  of  personality  came  into  wider  vogue.  Even 
upon  widowhood,  the  husband *s  law  applied ;  at  least  until  a 
decree  of  Lothair^s,  which  restored  a  widow  to  her  native  law.^ 
For  ecclesiastics,  from  the  time  of  the  Lombard  Edict,  it  was 
settled  that  they  came  under  the  Roman  law ;  for  this  governed  the 
Church,  whose  members  they  were.  This  rule,  however,  was  not 
compulsory.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  clerics  who  lived 
under  the  Germanic  law  of  their  nativity,  —  not  only  in  the  Lom- 
bard period,  but  even  up  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  Frankish  perio*!.^ 
At  that  time,  a  capitulary  of  Louis  the  Pious  changed  the  rule, 
and  made  the  Roman  law  compulsorj'  for  all  persons  and  things 
appertaining  to  the  Church. 

Besides  the  foregoing  cases,  there  was  another  case  of  mutation 
of  law,  namely»  when  the  transaction  concerned  an  estate  which  had 
been  subjected  to  a  particular  law.  An  estate  might  have  a  per- 
manent law,  independent  of  the  persons  who  had  interest  in  it* 
r  This  was  the  law  of  the  first  possessor,  and  it  adhered  to  the  estate 
in  spite  of  the  subsequent  owner's  having  a  different  personal  law. 
This  was  none  the  less  a  logical  consequence  of  the  system  of  per- 
isonality;  for  amidst  the  variety  of  personal  laws,  each  having 
different  details  as  to  the  appurtenant  rights,  the  methods  of  ac- 
quisition, and  the  remedies,  an  estate  which  had  once  reached  a 
definite  legal  status  ought  not  to  have  to  change  it  at  every  succes- 
sive transfer.  Hence  all  future  transactions  relating  to  that  estate 
followed  its  original  law.  regardless  of  that  of  its  owner.  When, 
for  example,  a  party  sought  redress  for  injury  to  his  rights  in  the 
estate,  and  for  this  purpose  called  upon  the  original  grantor  to 
warrant  him,  or  brought  in  the  original  grantor's  deed,  judgment 
was  rendered  according  to  the  law  of  the  original  grantor,  not  that 
of  the  now  owner,  even  though  the  two  were  different.  Thus  the 
law  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  not  that  of  the  momentary  owner, 
governed  the  land;  though  the  original  owner  (especially  after 
repeated  transfers)  might  be  a  person  totally  forgotten ;   and  his 

>  Liutprand,  127,      » **CapitMla  italica/'  14.     .'  Charlemagne,  ibid.,  142. 
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law  became  virtually  the  law  of  the  estate,  inseparable  from  it  as  it 
passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

§  54,  ConMct  of  Lawi*  —  This  prevalence  of  diverse  laws  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  might  find  several  persons  entering  into 
a  single  transaction  under  diii'erent  laws;  which  would  easily 
give  rise  to  a  diversity  or  even  a  conflict  of  rules,  and  required 
some  mode  of  solving  such  problems. 

Two  principles  here  came  into  play»  The  first  was  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  the  competing  laws  should  be  given  effect. 
For  instance,  if  persons  having  different  laws  were  entering  into 
a  contract,  the  age  or  other  element  affecting  tTieir  legal  capacity 
was  determined  by  the  respective  laws  of  each.  So,  too,  when 
persons  were  called  upon  to  give  testimony  or  make  oath  or  execute 
a  bond  or  deed  property,  each  one  testified,  made  oath,  acknowl- 
edged  the  debt,  released  his  right,  or  gave  delivery,  according  to 
the  mode  prescribed  by  his  own  law. 

But  this  was  not  always  feasible.  Then  the  other  principle 
came  into  play,  namely,  that  w  hen  one  only  of  several  laws  must 
be  followed,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  law  of  the  person 
whose  interest  was  the  dominant  one.  This  gave  rise  to  two  sub- 
ordinate rules ;  i.e,  either  the  chosen  law  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  transaction,  or  diH'erent  persons'  law  prevailed  in  turn  at 
various  stages.  Guardianship  and  succession  were  examples  of 
the  first  sort.  In  guardianship  (which  at  this  period  had  bect>me 
a  family  right,  losing  its  earlier  features)  the  dominant  interest 
was  deemed  to  be  the  ward's;  hence  the  guardian,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  governed  by  the  ward's  law.^  In  a  succession,  the 
deceased's  interest  was  deemed  the  dominant  one ;  hence  all 
transactions  concerning  the  estate  followed  the  law  of  the  de- 
ceased, whether  testate  or  intestate,^  Contracts  and  lawsuits 
were  also  examples  of  the  first  rule ;  the  law  used  was  that  of  the 
obligor  or  grantor,  or  of  the  defendant.  The  judgment  folluwetl 
the  law  of  the  defendant»  especially  for  penalties ;  but  where  the 
object  was  not  so  much  to  punish  a  fault  as  to  compensate  for 
an  injury  received,  the  penalty  followed  the  law  of  the  person 
entitled  to  satisfaction,  as  for  example  in  reckoning  the  composi- 
tion or  "  wergild  ''  for  personal  injuries. 

The  other  subordinate  rule  applied,  for  example,  to  marriage 
questions*  The  husband's  law  was  followed  in  what  personally 
most  concerned  him,  €.g.  the  dowry,  the  security  for  it,  the  pay- 


J  Charlemagne,  "CapituJÄ  itaiica/*  143;   Pepin,  ibid., 
•  Charlemagne,  ibid,,  14. 
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ment  of  the  **  mefio  '*  (or  price  for  the  purchaHe  of  marital  power). 
But  the  law  of  the  wife  s  '*  mundoald  "  (or  guardian)  was  followed 
for  his  transfer  of  his  right  ("  mundium  '*)  to  the  husband,  his 
delivery  of  the  woman^  his  payment  of  the  *'  faderfio  "  (something 
additional  to  the  wife's  paraphernaha,  but  not  the  same  as  "dos  "), 
Finally,  the  law  of  the  woman  herself  was  taken  in  matters  where 
she  was  specially  interested  and  responsible,  e,g,  as  to  her  obliga- 
tions to  the  relatives  when  she  remarried  after  widowhood. 

§  55.  gzceptionB  to  the  Rule  of  Personality.  —  The  general 
rule  that  every  person  should  be  governed  by  his  own  law  had 
indeed  some  exceptions.  These  w^ere  reducible  to  two  heads; 
cases  where  a  person's  individual  law  could  not  be  recognized, 
and  cases  where  the  public  interest  ran  counter  to  his  individual 
law. 

In  the  first  class  belonged  aliens  and  non-Christians.  The 
medieval  State  looked  upon  both  such  sorts  of  persons  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  law  of  aliens  was  not  recognized*  Aliens 
were  all  those  whose  nations  were  not  included  under  the  Empire. 
They  were  under  public  protection  (without  however  having  full 
rights  of  citizenship)  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  special  treaties,  they 
w*ere  governed  by  the  law  of  their  protector,  who  would  ordinarily 
be  the  ruler  of  the  place  where  they  were  (though  sometimes  the 
Church).  Of  the  non-Christians,  a  special  class  was  formed  by 
the  Jews.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  they  had  obtained  (mainly 
because  of  their  commercial  interests)  certain  privileges,  aftenvards 
confirmed  by  the  Germanic  rulers  ]  ^  and  one  of  these  privileges 
was  the  right  to  select  their  judges  from  among  their  co-believers 
and  to  have  their  ow\\  law  applied.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was 
not  a  privilege,  but  a  necessity  imposed  to  protect  those  who  dealt 
with  them,  —  as  when  they  were  obliged,  in  making  oath,  to  follow 
their  own  ceremonies,  so  as  to  bind  their  conscience.  Except  in 
a  few  such  cases,  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the  law  of  tlieir  place 
of  domicile*^  This,  in  prior  time,  had  meant  the  Roman  law ;  * 
though  later  the  rule  vacillated ;  where  Germanic  law  prevailed, 
it  seems  that  this  applied  to  them.*  In  any  event,  their  status  was 
not  affected  by  the  principle  of  personality ;  for  their  law  was 
merely  conceded  to  them  by  toleration  in  exceptional  instances, 

'  Theodoric,  "Edict,*'  143;    Ckarkmagne,  "Capitulus  d©  judieiis,"  e.  6 
I  (ed.  Btyreiim.  I»  259). 

'  "Codex  JustinianeuB,"  8,  **de  iud»is  ©t  coßlicolis"  (lib.  T,  tit.  9). 

•  *•  Cod.  Just/'  ibid, 

*  Brunner,  D.R.,  }  35,  But  others  main  tain  that  tiie  Roman  law  always 
»pptied. 
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and  not  as  of  right,  and  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  legally 
recognized  systems* 

§  56.  The  cases  of  a  personal  law  subordinated  to  the  public 
interest  were  of  more  importance.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  to 
begin  with,  that  ail  persons  were  understood  to  l»e  subjected 
in  common  to  that  part  of  the  law  on  which  the  State's  interests 
were  based,  i.e*  public  or  constitutional  law ;  otherwise,  the  State 
could  not  have  stood  for  a  moment.  In  the  field  of  criminal  law, 
too»  the  principle  of  personality  was  kept  well  within  bounds. 
Offenders  against  civil  and  eeclesiatica!  institutions  were  punished 
without  regard  to  personality.  Some  basic  principles  of  punish* 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  "  composition/*  or  money  penalty, 
applied  to  all  alike.  This  part  of  the  law  arrived  early  at  the 
doctrine  of ''  lex  loci  delicti  commissi/'  i.e.  that  the  penalty  should 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  offence,  not  by  the 
offender's  personal  law,  —  especially  when  the  circumstance  of 
place  counted  in  aggravation.  A  capitulary,  for  instance»  of 
Charles  the  Bald  *  punishal  counterfeiters  according  to  the  Roman 
or  the  Germanic  law%  whichever  governed  at  the  place  of  the  crime  ; 
the  Saxons  punished  their  own  people  for  theft,  when  committed 
out  of  their  dominions,  by  the  law  of  the  place ; '  perjurj%  homicide, 
and  rohl>ery  or  violence  to  the  person  were  punished  by  the  law 
of  the  place,  not  by  that  of  the  offender ; '  and  this  was  the  general 
rule  for  the  more  serious  offences. 

The  Church's  practice  also  involved  other  limitations  on  the 
principle  of  personality.  The  Church's  commands  tx»und  its 
members  regardless  of  personality ;  for  it  had  its  own  law,  appli- 
cable to  all  transactions  affeeting  the  Church's  affairs.  It  was  all 
the  more  ready  to  oppose  squarely  the  principle  of  personal  ity, 
whenever  its  own  doctrines  or  interests  were  affected,  This 
happened,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  marriage.  A  marriage  not 
contracted  according  to  the  proj^er  law  would  be  per  se  void,  on  the 
principles  of  personality ;  but  the  Church  opposed  this  (in  its 
eyes)  pernicious  consequence,  and  ordained  in  several  councils 
(particularly  that  of  Treves,  895)  that  a  marriage  should  be  valid, 
by  whatever  law  contracted- 

The  Empire,  as  well  as  the  Church,  issued  commands  which  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  authority  were  binding  upon  all  persona 


'  **Edi<?tum  pistense/'  of  a.D.  864,  eo.  13.  16.  20. 
*  Rieht  of  I  n,  "'Ia'x  Saxonum,*'  p.  2. 

'  *'Capitultiin  Haristall,"  of  a.D.  779  (ed,  Boretiui,  I,  49);    Mareulfut, 
"Formular^'/'  II»  37. 
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{ante,  §  29),  regardless  of  personality.  The  Imperial  law  made  no 
discriminatioii  of  race  or  nation»  but  included  all  who  were  within 
its  realm.  It  differed  thus  in  essence  from  the  personal  law  of  the 
peoples  who  were  enabled  to  hve  side  by  side  by  reason  of  the 
principle  of  personality*  And  so  long  as  that  principle  continued 
in  force,  it  made  no  confusion  between  the  two  great  sources  of 
law;  the  various  Germanic  tribes  had  their  "  popular  "  or  racial 
laws»  and  the  Imperial  law  went  on  in  its  own  line  of  development, 
acting  chiefly  (as  has  been  noted)  by  the  capitularies,  and  amending 
the  others  from  time  to  time* 

§  57.  XJziifying  Influenco  of  the  Capitularies,  —  Nevertheless, 
this  did  not  go  on  without  differences  developing  themselves*  The 
civilizing  elements  io  the  Imperial  law  were  drawn  chieflv'  from  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  Roman  law ;  and  this  was  bound  to  bring  it 
into  opposition  to  the  Germanic  laws.  Furthermore,  the  newly 
developed  Imperial  law  stood  for  the  domination  of  the  ruling 
sovereign's  authority,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  democratic  spirit 
of  the  Germanic  tribes.  Hence,  naturally,  a  resistance  to  this 
innovation,  exhibited  in  more  than  one  aspect.  We  see  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  dominance  of  the  Imperial  law  increased  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  sovereign's  acquisition  of  personal  power  sup- 
planting popular  government ;  the  latter  yielded»  more  or  less 
tardily,  as  the  former  advanced.  Moreover,  we  notice  also  that  the 
royal  acts  of  legislation  hatl  constantly  to  be  re|>eated,  and  were 
always  accompanied  by  threats  of  penalties,  even  of  outlawry. 
And  the  claim  was  continually  advanced  against  them  that  the 
popular  assembly  must  approve  before  they  were  valid  for  all 
persons;  the  Italian  nobles,  for  example»  openly  protested  in 
I>ehalf  of  this  principle.  Charlemagne  resisted  this  claim*  and 
bade  his  son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  not  to  yie\d  to  the  Italians' 
demands*^  Louis  the  Pious  followed  his  father's  example  in 
this.  But  after  the  government  had  become  weakened  (espe- 
cially by  the  family  wars  for  the  succession  to  Charlemagne's 
sceptre),  and  each  ruler  had  need  for  his  vassals'  aid  in  the  contest 
with  his  rivals,  these  claims  were  assentef!  to.  In  K12  Lothair 
laid  before  the  national  assenibiy  at  Pavia  his  capitularies,  includ- 
ing those  of  Charlemagne,  and  not  only  asked  the  assembly's 
approval  for  them,  but  concefled  that  the  sanction  should  extend 
only  to  those  selected  as  valid  for  his  kingdom  of  Italy*  The 
capitularies  thus  selected  (known  as  the  Pavian  Constitutions) 
were  formally  entitled,  **  Capitiila  qure  Lotharius  rex,  una  cum 
I  *'Cttpitulare  italic.;'  141.  Boretius,  I,  211,  312. 
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consensu  fidelinm  suorum,  excerpsit  de  eapitulis  Karcli  avi  sui  ac 

Ludovici  genitoris  syi." 

All  this  shows  how  popular  sovereignty  (represented  indeed  only 
by  the  rich  and  powerful  nobles)  again  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and  how  the  entire  political  system  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
instituted  by  Charlemagne  with  the  Church's  acquiescence,  was 
now  entering  on  a  period  of  decline,  which  if  continued  would  bring 
it  into  danger  of  dissolution.  This  was  very  apparent  when  the 
national  assembly  took  the  step  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
sovereign,  and  even  (as  in  Charies  the  Fat's  case)  of  condemning 
him;  and  this  last  event,  in  iSS8,  brought  to  an  end.  forever,  the 
unity  of  Charlemagne's  majestic  empire*  It  had  thus  far  failed 
in  its  supreme  purpose,  Le.  to  subject  the  entire  people  to  an  abso- 
lute sway  exercised  in  the  name  of  a  divine  mandate.  Those 
classes  of  the  population  who  held  the  economic  and  political 
power  resented  the  Empire's  claims,  lopped  off  more  and  more 
of  its  prerogative,  impaired  its  status  ^ith  the  people,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  things  and  a  new  historical  epoch,  — 
that  of  Feudalism* 
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Dominance  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Principle. 


§  .58.  Spirit  of  FeudaliBin.  —  ITnder  the  conditions  just  described, 
tlie  state  of  the  Empire,  at  the  time  of  its  collapse,  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  its  earlier  days,  Weaknetss  had  succeeded  power; 
and  the  tendency  to  centralization  had  been  followed  by  a  dis- 
memberment of  authority  and  its  localization  in  the  hands  of  the 
feudal  nobles.  Thus  the  copious  Üow  of  imperial  capitularies  was 
followed  by  a  dearth  of  legislation  in  the  feudal  period.  More- 
over, the  chief  motiv^e  had  ceased,  namely,  the  desire  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  the  diverse  races  and  to  unite  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire.  Hence  the  need  of  new  laws  ceased  also. 
Each  independent  State  was  providing  for  its  own  conditions.  For 
private  law,  in  particular,  the  existing  capitularies  and  popular 
codes  sufficed,  while  their  slow  transformation  by  means  of  Cus- 
tomary law  went  on. 

Thus  the  remnant  of  imperial  authority  (valid  more  in  name  than 
in  fact)  had  little  to  exercise  itself  upon,  other  than  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  new  feudalism.  These  conditions  were  of  two 
sorts;  on  the  one  hand,  the  political  relations  between  sovereign 
and  vassal,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  social  conditions 
{which  indeed  needed  measures  to  suppress  disorder,  %aoIence,  and 
the  insubordination  of  the  powerful,  and  to  protect  the  weak  from 
injustice).    Around  these  two  main  purposes  centre  the  scanty 
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enactments  of  the  feudal  period.  The  loeal  customs,  which  sup- 
plemeuted  them,  and  the  statutes  themselves»  were  compiled  from 
time  to  time»  and  formed  virtually  codes  of  feudal  law. 


Topic  1.    Feudal  Legisl.^tion 

§  59.  Feudal  St&tuteB.^  —  The  successors  of  the  Carolingians 
were  authors  of  some  laws  of  great  importance»  —  constitutions. 
treaties,  or  other  enactments,  —  made  soaietimes  by  their  ovm 
authority,  sometimes  by  consultation  with  the  nobles  attached 
to  their  court,  and  sometimes  with  assent  of  the  popular  assembly. 
Most  of  them  emanated  from  those  few  rulers  who  by  their  per- 
sonal energy  infused  new  vigor  into  the  imperial  institutions»  and 
sought  to  free  the  throne  once  more  from  the  shackles  which  feu- 
dalism had  imposed.  A  few^  were  due  to  Guido»  Lambert,  and 
Henry  II  and  III ;  but  the  most  important  and  numerous  are 
those  of  Otto.  The  subjects  of  these,  as  of  the  earlier  capitu- 
laries, were  varied  enough,  —  revenue,  procedure,  the  Church, 
crime»  family,  prof>erty.  and  so  on.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
bear  the  mark  of  the  times ;  that  is  (as  already  noted),  they  concera 
feudal  relations,  without  any  other  definite  feature  in  common. 

In  this  class  belongs  the  famous  Capitulary  of  Kiersy,  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  made  at  the  Parliament  of  Kiersy,  in  877.  The 
demands  of  his  vassals,  who  threatened  to  refuse  to  follow  him  in 
the  war  then  waging,  were  acceded  to,  and  the  fiefs  of  the  greater 
vassals  were  made  hereditary ;  thereafter,  they  c*ould  be  revoked 
only  for  specific  causes  and  upon  due  process  of  law.  Among  the 
subsequent  laws  belong  Otto  Ts  important  laws  of  procedure. 
They  tiK^k  a  backward  step,  to  some  extent,  but  tlie  conditions 
of  the  time  made  this  inevital>le.  What  Otto  did  was  to  restore 
and  extend  the  wager  of  battle ;  though  prior  laws  had  limited  its 
use,  forbidding  it  for  important  issues  and  declaring  it  impious 
and  foolish  to  let  life's  best  interests  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  swonL^  Liotprand  the  Lombard,  indexed,  while  limiting  it 
all  he  could,  had  declared  that  he  would  have  forbidden  it  entirely, 
but  for  the  strong  popular  custom  in  its  favor.^    Feudal  manners 

1  Tbsatibes  and  Articles:  Schnpfer,  ''StoriÄ.'*  pt.  I,  tit.  1,  o.  3: 
Boehmer,  **Die  Reiohsgesetze  von  900  bis  14(M3/*  Praiikfurl.  1832;  Bour^ 
gmü,  "Le  eapitulaire  do  Kiersy-sur-Oise."  Paris.  1855 ;  Fustd  dc  Coulangei, 
**Les  article«  de  Kiersy,"  in  '*Nouvelles  recherches  aur  quelques  probllmea 
d^histoif«/*  ISDK 

Editionh:   M.G.H.:    Pndetlrtti. 

*  Rothar,  '•Edictum/'  164.  Ifjo.  106.         '  Liutprand,  "Edictura/*  118. 
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restored  it  to  esteem,  and  this  showed  itself  in  Otto's  above-men- 
tione<l  statute  of  967.     By  tliis  enactment,  wager  of  battle  was 

^made  the  ei>mpulsory  method,  especially  in  litigation  over  the 
possession  of  land,  when  forgery  of  the  title-deeds  was  alleged. 
TliLs  mode  of  trial  was  made  to  include  even  Romans  and  eccle- 
siastics ;  but  they,  as  well  as  women,  child ren,  and  the  aged,  could 
substitute  a  champion.*  It  was  an  epoch  of  bodily  prowess ;  jus- 
tice was  with  the  strongest;  and  Otto  sought  to  recognize  this 
ineradicable  sentiment,  while  throwing  the  authority  of  law  over 
a  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  on  in  defiance  of  law. 
§  CO.  Particular  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Conrad  II's 
Milan  statute  of  1037,  which  gave  the  lesser  vassals  the  same  status 
of  relative  independence  towards  the  greater  ones  which  the  latter 
had  already  obtained  towards  the  king.  It  provided  that  no  one 
could  be  deprived  of  his  fief  except  on  the  conditions  named  in  the 
law  and  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Just  as  the  greater  A^assals 
could  appeal  to  the  imperial  tribunal,  so  the  lesser  ones  could  now 
appeal  to  the  imperial  com  missioners  (or  judges  on  circuit)»  The 
fief,  on  the  incumbent's  death,  was  to  pass  to  his  issue,  as  of  right, 
and  in  default  of  issue,  to  his  brother.     The  lord  of  whom  the  fief 

*^*as  held  could  not  alienate  it  without  the  tenant's  consent. 

Other  emperors  also  enacted  a  few  laws  more  or  less  directly 
affecting  feudal  holdings.  Otto  III,  deploring  the  violence  of  the 
timeis,  and  seeking  to  restore  public  order,  urged  upon  the  courts, 
greater  activity,  by  dispensing  j"ustice  at  all  times,  except  on  the 
important  holidays  as  fixed  by  him*  Henry  II,  in  the  Strasburg 
Parliament  of  1019  (called  by  consent  of  the  great  vassals,  including 
some  Italian  bishops),  issued  laws  on  suo^ession  between  husband 
and  mte,  on  the  punishment  of  parricide,  and  on  homicide  by  one 
who  had  sworn  to  keep  the  jH^aee ;  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  ac- 
cUÄcd  must  personally  wage  his  battle,  uidess  belonging  to  one  of 
the  excepted  classes.  Henry  III,  with  the  assembly's  consent,  in 
1047  and  1054,  issued  laws  against  judicial  oaths  by  ecclesiastics, 

bagainst  poisonings  and  other  secret  murders,  against  hi^h  treason, 
and  against  marriage  with  a  blood-relative's  widow.  An  impor- 
tant law  of  Lothar,  in  1136,  dealt  with  the  alienation  of  fiefs.^ 

The  Suabian  emperors  sought  to  restore  the  pristine  imperial 
authority,  and  thus  legislated  much  on  feudal  law,  Frederic  I's 
statute  **  de  regalibus,"  at  the  Parliament  of  Roncaglia  in  1158, 
is  well  known,  and  sought  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  political 

*  Cap.  Ottotti«,  m  **  Cap.  italiea/'  ed*  PadtiUeUu 

•  Text  in  M.G.H.  and  Padelhitu 
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power  by  nobles  aiid  by  towns.  The  subsequent  statutes  of 
Frederic  II  belong  really  in  a  later  epoch,  when  feudalism  had  not 
yet  disappeared,  but  the  royal  authority  was  being  regained,  and 
at  the  same  time  detnocratic  institutions  were  vigorously  arising^ 
and  a  new  order  of  things  was  beginning. 

§  61  ♦  CompilationB  of  Feudal  Law,^  —  The  Books  of  the  Fiefs,  or 
*'  libri  feudorum  "  (also  called  *'usus  feudorum/*  **  consuetudines 
feudales  ")  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  memorials  of  feudal 
law  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  their  authority  and  wide  diffusion,  both 
their  authors  and  the  precise  |M*riod  of  their  first  composition  are 
unknown.  This  is  due  to  the  diversity  of  their  materials;  for 
statutes,  judgments,  and  customs  of  various  epochs  were  heaped 
together  by  successive  hands,  and  all  of  this  was  done  by  private 
zeal  and  initiative,  without  official  sanction.  But  it  is  c*ertain  that 
the  native  home  of  the  *'  libri  feudorum  ■ '  (in  part»  at  least)  was 
Milan,  whose  jurists  were  the  earliest  et>mposers.  After  sucH^essive 
revisions  these  b<x>ks  came  to  have,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bologna 
jurists,  their  final  form  and  vogue. 

It  was  once  bclievetl  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  that  the 
author  of  them  {or,  at  least,  of  the  essay  which  l>egins  Book  I)  was 
Gerard  C*  the  Black  **)  Capagisti,  c*onsul  of  Milan  in  the  reign  of 
Frederic  I.  At  the  opening  of  Book  11  is  another  essay,  consisting 
of  two  letters  from  Oberto  dalP  Orto  (also  in  that  reign)  written  to 
his  son  Ansel m,  a  law^  er  of  Bologna,  at  his  request.  Both  Books 
contain  alst*  diverse  materials,  apparently  centring  mainly  around 
tile  feudal  enactments  of  Conrad,  Lothair,  and  Frederic  I.  Wlien  or 
by  whom  put  together,  is  not  known.  But  it  is  inferred  that  there 
was  also  a  division  of  the  work  into  titles  and  rubrics,  on  the  plan 
of  Justinian's  Digest ;  and  this  probably  was  done  at  Bologna, 
where  the  Feudal  law  was  at  this  period  being  taught,  with  copious 
and  important  **  glosses  "  (/>o,v^  Part  11,  §  42),  and  where  thus  a 
single  systematic  text  would  naturally  develop,  as  it  had  done  for  the 
Roman  and  the  Canon  law.  A  second  rearrangement  of  the  book  is 
attributed  to  Ardizo,  %vho  founded  on  it  his  '*  Summa  Feudorum  " ; 
and  a  third  one  (fixing  finally  the  bof)ks.  titles,  and  rubrics)  is 
ascribed  to  Aceursius  (po^t,  Part  II,  §  44).  who  used  it  for  his 
"  gloss/*    Other  rearrangements  were  made,  ending  in  that  of 

•Treatises  and  Articles:  Fertile^  '*Storia/'  5  6^  Schupf  er,  **  Man- 
uale/' pt,  II,  tit*  I,  c.  5,  §  3,  p»  548  ;  Laspeyre,  '*  lieber  die  Entstehung  und 
die  älteste  Bearbeitung  der  Libri  feudorum,'*  Berlin,  ISTiO;  i>Amiin»,*'Die 
EDtstphuni:  der  Libri  feudorum/*  Rostock,  1891  ;  SicilMno  Villanuevat 
**  Libri  feudorum,"  in  the  **Dige«to  Italiano/* 

Tüctö;  Lehmunn,  "Consuetudines  feudorum,"  1896. 
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Cujas  (post,  Part  II»  §  54  ),  who  made  five  books  of  it,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  substituting  this  for  the  older  form. 

The  Books  of  the  Fiefs,  though  not  official,  were  so  important  and 
serviceable,  and  so  much  used  in  the  law  schools  and  the  courts, 
that  the  volunie  obtained  a  great  vogue,  —  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Gt*rmany  (wehere  it  was  translated 
in  the  loOOs).  Its  authority,  indeed,  became  semioificial  w^hen 
it  was  included  in  the  *'  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  *'  by  Ugolino  of 
Bologna  (post,  Part  II,  §  44),  in  the  second  half  of  the  1200  s  ;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  one  who  gave  it  the  status  which  it  so  long 
maintained,  i.e.  following  the  Novels  of  Justinian ;  forming,  with 
the  Suabian  emperors*  enactments,  part  X  of  the  **ColIationes  *' 
{post.  Part  II,  §  67). 

§  62,  Another  compilation  of  feudal  law  is  the  Assizes  of  Jeru* 
salem  (known  sometimes  as  Letters  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  because 
deposited  near  there),  Godfrey  of  Bouillon»  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the  Orient,  at  the  end  of  the  l(KX)s, 
aimed  to  establish  a  system  of  law  for  the  diverse  Christian 
population  which  had  followed  in  the  Crusades  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  had  remained  in  Palestine  under  the  new  kingdom ; 
and  he  caused  their  customs  to  be  compiled  for  this  purpose*  Skilled 
persons  were  selected ;  questions  as  to  their  home  customs  were 
submitted  (m  the  manner  already  noticed  under  Charlemagne) 
to  the  people *s  assemblies,  and  especially  at  their  judicial  sessions ; 
whence  the  term  "  Assizes.**  On  approval  of  the  feudal  chiefs, 
royal  sanction  w^as  then  given.  Naturally,  the  result  was  essen- 
tially a  system  of  feudal  law,  the  newly  born  kingdom  being 
founded  on  that  basis.  It  was  the  law  common  to  all  EurofDc,  and 
therefore  the  best  suited  for  their  circumstances.  Particularly  is 
the  feudal  feature  seen  in  the  part  entitled  **  the  High  Court  " ; 
for  in  a  feudal  system  the  people  divide  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
who  possess  a  fief,  and  tliose  who  do  not,  and  hence  these  two 
jurisdictions  (or  "  courts  ''),  known  as  the  "  high  court  "  and  the 
**  lower  court/*  w^ere  represented  in  the  book  of  Assizes  by  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  materials. 

When  the  Christians  lost  Jerusalem  (in  1187),  the  text  of  the 
original  Assizes  was  lost.  But  their  memory  was  presen^ed  in 
legal  practice,  and  new  compilations  were  made  for  the  territories 
remaining  under  the  Crusaders'  sway.  The  best  was  that  of  John 
of  Ghibelin,  Count  of  Jaffa  and  Ascalon,  in  1266.  Thus,  after 
first  being  carried  from  Europe  into  Asia,  this  feudal  law  retreated 
step  by  step,  sharing  with  its  adherents  the  changing  fortunes  of 
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war.  From  the  centre  to  the  coast  of  Palestine,  then  to  the 
islands,  particularly  Cyprus,  and  finally  to  Eobci^a  (Negropont), 
it  here  came  to  an  end,  when  the  Turks  acquired  sway.  In  Cyprus, 
however,  before  the  Turkish  c^onquest,  the  \'enetians  had  held  con- 
trol, and  in  1338  they  had  recognized  the  Assizes  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  A  new  arrangement  of  them  was  translated  into  Italian  in 
153L  And  so,  in  the  end.  Italy's  protection  preserved  the  life  of 
that  law  which  had  originally  set  out  from  Italy  itself.^ 

§  63*  The  tw^o  compilations  just  described  represented  diverse 
systems  of  feudal  law*.  The  Books  of  the  Fiefs  followed  a  system 
which  had  departed  somewbit  from  its  original  purity,  in  emphasis- 
ing property  and  family'  rights  rather  than  political  and  mihtary 
relations.  The  later,  or  Lombard,  form»  had  developed  in  Italy, 
especially  in  Lomhardy ;  the  earlier,  or  Frankish,  was  followed 
wherever  Frank  rule  prevailed.  Thus  the  earlier  one  w^as  not  only 
embodied  in  the  Assizes  of  Jerusfdem,  but  also  was  carried  by  tlie 
Normans  to  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  There  the  feudal  law  was 
first  organized  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  afterwards  c*onfirmed  by 
Roger.  WTien  William  (the  Bad)  refused  to  follow  it,  the  barons' 
insurrection  occurred ;  their  ancient  customs  btnng  denied  tJiem, 
they  rose  against  their  oppressor.  In  the  ensuing  disorders,  the 
text  of  the  Assizes  (preserved  in  the  royal  palace)  disappeared,  and 
no  more  is  now  know^i  of  it  than  that  it  was  called  ''  Defetari/' 
a  word  (of  Arabic  origin)  which  signifies  *'  manuscript  "  or  **  rec- 
ord,*' ir.  in  w^hich  the  feudal  usages  were  recorded.^ 

Besides  the  foregoing  special  books,  the  varied  legislative  ar- 
chives of  this  period  usually  contain  much  feudal  law.  Kings  as 
well  as  cities  dealt  with  the  feudal  relations  of  the  times.  And 
in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  much  also  is  found.  The  courts  not 
only  applied  the  statutes,  but  also  recognized  the  customary  law ; 
and  this  had  already  grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  must  now 
notice  its  special  features. 

*  Texts  :  Beugnot,  **  Assises  de  Jerusalem/' P&ris,  1841-43.  For  the 
other  version  of  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalf^nu  whioh  (in  the  form  of  the  Assize« 
of  ArUiot?h)  was  oarried  into  Armenia  l\v  the  Constable  Sem  pad,  see  the 
following:  **Les  ARsises  d'Antioeh."  (Venice.  1876);  **MitlelttrineniseheÄ 
Rechtsbuch :  Sempadseher  Codex/*  text  and  tratislation,  ed*  J.  KarsU  2 
part«  (1VJ05). 

TREATtsKft  AND  ARTICLES:  SchupfeT  ** Mattuale/*  D.  544;  Afonnter, 
•'Godefroi  de  Bouillon  et  los  AsBises  de  Jerusalem/*  Paris,  1874;  Zeich' 
mann,  *'  Ueher  die  Assisen  von  Jerusalem,**  1904. 

The  Assizes  as  used  in  Euboea  were  sanctioned  as  its  law  by  the  Dope 
Foaoari,  in  1421.  and  were  in  force  (until  the  Turkish  Conquest)  under  the 
name  of  **  Assize.^  of  Romania/* 

*  Amari,  **Storia  dei  Mussulmani  in  Sicilia,"  Florence»  1869,  III,  p.  324 ; 
CajmHso,  **Sul  catalogo  del  feudi  e  feudatari  eotto  la  dominazione  nor- 
manna/*  Naples,  1870; 
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Topic  2.   Feitdal  Custoäl^ry  Law 

§  64.  Growth  of  Customs.  —  Law  must  in  the  long  run  be  the 
immediate  product  of  social  conditions.  And  the  law  had  by  this 
time  in  great  part  caught  up  with  the  new  social  conditions  which 
had  left  the  earUer  law  behind.  But  new  legislation  alone  was  not 
enough.  Custom  and  practice,  the  only  ultimate  basis  of  law,  had 
still  to  supply  what  was  needed. 

The  Germanic  tribes  had  done  this»  in  the  prior  epoch»  by  com- 
mitting to  writing  the  custtims  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
into  Italy.  But  there  was  a  notable  difference  in  the  present  situa- 
tion* The  Germanic  customary  law  liad  then  already  reached  a 
stage  of  complete  dex'elopment*  It  corresponded  to  social  condi- 
tions of  a  prior  epoch.  Indeed»  it  bcgaji  to  be  supplanted»  soon 
after  tlie  arrival  in  Italy,  by  the  written  law  which  was  substi- 
tuted. The  customs  of  tiie  feudal  [>eriod»  however,  w^ere  of 
contemporary  origin ;  they  were  a  development  from  new  and  ex- 
isting social  conditions.  Thus  they  led  to  precisely  the  opposite 
result,  i.e,  they  tended,  not  to  disappear  into  written  laws,  but 
to  prevail  over  them  and  partly  to  supplant  them.  The  new  condi- 
tions, giving  rise  to  the  customs,  were  mainly  feudal.  Hence 
plainly,  the  customary  law  was  formed  practically  by  the  feudal 
classes»  in  protection  of  their  interests;  and  it  is  in  the  feudal 
organization  that  we  must  look  to  find  the  methods  and  means  by 
which  custom  gave  life  to  new  law. 

Popular  usage  and  daily  practice  furnished  the  material  of  the 
rules.  To  ascertain  it,  to  frame  and  ratify  it,  was  the  task  of  public 
officials,  —  chiefly,  of  course,  the  judges.  In  two  different  ways. 
the  judges  helped  to  form  the  law.  In  the  first  place,  they  might 
seek  merely  to  verify  the  existence  of  an  alleged  custom ;  i.e, 
they  might  ask  witnesses,  old  inhabitants,  and  trustworthy  persons 
expert  in  the  law,  or  even  the  neighboring  judges,  or  might  even 
submit  the  case  to  a  higher  court;  or,  to  solve  a  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted case,  they  might  resort  to  the  "  judicium  Dei."  But,  in  the 
second  place,  where  the  case  was  of  novel  impression,  so  that  no 
custom  existed  or  applied  to  it,  they  might  proceed  according  to 
their  own  conscience  and  intelligence.  '*  Ubi  usus  defecerit, 
inveniunt  sententiam,  sine  fraudc,  secundum  Deum.''  Thus 
would  be  laid  down  a  rule,  which,  by  repetition  in  analogous  cases, 
gained  all  the  force  of  customary  law»  and  was  known  as  **  usus 
curife,"  "  laudamenta  curia',''  ie.  a  rule  of  judicial  practice. 
Such  rules  may  well  be  classed  as  part  of  the  people's  customary 
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law,  because  the  people  were  present  at  the  trial  and  argument >  and 
because  the  membership  t>t"  the  tribunal  included  representatives 
named  by  the  Itx^al  popular  assembly  (**  scabini,"  **  schoeffen/' 

etc.)* 

§  65.  Rule»  for  the  Validity  of  Customs.  —  Other  marked  differ- 
ences between  tliis  Customar>'  law  of  feudal  times  and  the  earlier 
Germanic  type  may  be  seen  in  the  rules  for  giving  legal  effect  to  a 
custom.  It  fulfilled,  of  course,  the  essential  requirements  (long 
before  laid  down  by  the  Roman  lawyers)  that  a  usage  must  be  regu- 
lar, contemporary,  and  general ;  and  to  be  general,  the  feudal  cu<r* 
torn  must  be  **  regni  et  loci/*  i.e.  applicable  in  the  local  region  as 
well  as  in  the  kingdom.  But  two  further  and  novel  distinctions 
were  recognized,  at  the  period  we  now  are  considering : 

(1)  Customs  might  bp  **  bona  *'  or  **  mala  '' ;  henoe,  the  rule 
that  a  custom,  to  be  valid,  must  be  '*  reasonable/*  An  unreason- 
able custom,  to  be  sure,  is  hardly  conceivable,  and  was  not  sanc- 
tione*l  in  Roman  law.  But  in  medieval  usage,  **  reasonable  *'  here 
had  a  sj>ecial  sense,  viz.  **  in  harmony  with  Divine  reason  "  or 
**  justice/'  ^  This  might  be  estimated  from  a  triple  point  of  view ; 
for  Divine  reason  was  conceived  to  imply  a  triple  standard*  The 
first  is  that  of  revelation,  Le,  the  law  directly  given  from  God. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  Church,  l.e,  the  canon  law,  which  is 
needed  for  fulfilling  the  Church's  mission  and  thus  shares  in  the 
Divine  nature.  The  third  is  termed  **  natural  law,''  i\e,  common  to 
the  natural  sentiments  of  all  aien ;  it  c^onsists  of  certain  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  universally  acknowledged ;  and,  as  man  de- 
rives his  nature  from  God,  so  this  "  natural  law  '*  is  a  manifesta- 
tion and  application  of  the  supernatural  law.  This  supposed 
conformity  to  natural  law  had  been  originally  an  attribute  con- 
ceded only  to  the  Church's  law ;  but  the  Church's  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  civil  law  had  easily  led  to  the  extension  of  the  idea. 

(2)  From  the  foregoing  distinction  as  to  customs  "  bona  et 
mala,**  developed  another,  of  great  consequence,  namely,  that  of 
customs  approved  or  not  approved  (**  probata  et  non  probata  **). 
This  had  been  unknown  in  either  the  Roman  law  or  the  Germanic 
law.  The  people,  in  both  of  those,  had  held  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power ;  but  on  the  medieval  theorj'  that  God  in  heaven  had 

*  t**Ka*rione  divina,"  in  Italian,  as  derivpd  from  the  modieval  Latin 
use  of  ** ratio/'  conveys  a  strong  double  meaning,  not  at  all  represented 
in  our  words  **rea8on*'  and  '* reasonableness."  For  **ragio'*  also  moans 
'/justice/'  e.g,  **far  ragione**  is  **to  do  juatioe*';  ''palazzo  di  ragione" 
is  the  old  t<?mi  for  '*c*3urthou9e"  in  many  Italian  towns.  Thus  the  notion 
of  '*divina  ratio  *.'  is  a  eombination  of  "reason  and  jostice."  —  Tbansl.] 
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fixed  a  standard  of  justice,  to  which  popular  practice  must  con- 
form, it  followed  inevitably  that  this  conformity  most  be  made  to 
appear,  before  the  custom  could  be  held  valicL  And  this  could 
only  be  by  means  of  the  approval  of  either  the  Church  or  else  the 
king  (for  the  king's  authority,  on  the  Church's  teaching,  was  itself 
delegated  from  God).  Thus  arose  the  general  rule.  —  enforced 
in  all  countries  and  even  after  the  feudal  period,  bj-  the  bulls  of 
popes  and  the  enactments  of  kings  and  emperors,  —  that  a  cua^ 
torn,  to  be  valid,  must  be  an  approv^ed  one. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  custom  might  even  be  explicitly  dis- 
approved. Pope  Calixtus,  at  Rome,  in  1122,  disapproved  the 
custom  that  the  city  prefect  in  Lyons  should  take  by  escheat  the 
estate  of  inhabitants  d\^ng  intestate  without  children.  Eugenius 
IV,  in  1228,  condemned  the  custom  at  Ravenna  for  the  commune 
to  take  title  to  the  archbishop's  personalty  on  his  death.  Otto  I 
forbade  what  he  called  the  **  mos  detestabilis  in  Italia  impro- 
busque  non  imitandust'*  viz.  the  custom  of  authenticating  a  dis- 
puted doeument  by  a  single  oath,  —  a  frequent  occasion  of 
per|ur>\  Frederic  II  did  likew^ise  for  the  **  jus  naufragii,*'  or  cus- 
tom that  shipwrecked  goods  might  be  seized  by  the  first-comer  as 
his  own. 

This  rule  that  a  custom  must  be  an  approved  one  was  beneficent, 
in  that  it  helped  in  repressing  abnses  of  power  or  mistakes  of 
ignorance  which  in  the  prevailing  social  conditions  would  easily 
have  spread  and  l>ecome  fixed  upon  the  law.  Moreover,  it  sub- 
jected the  local  law^  to  the  constant  super\ision  of  the  State  or  the 
Church ;  w^hereas  under  feudalism  the  tendency  had  been  to  evade 
both,  and  to  weaken  social  bonds  as  well  as  ttj  break  up  the  unity 
of  law.  It  thus  reopened  the  road  (closed  by  feudalism)  for  the 
law  to  be  influenced  by  the  Roman  (ur  imperial)  and  Canon  law. 
Tlierein  the  law  by  its  own  principle  prepared  the  means  for  its 
improved  development, 

§  66,  Custom,  which  thus  had  obtained  a  far  stronger  status 
than  before  in  the  law,  served  ordinarily  to  supplement  the  written 
law.  A  capitulary  of  Pepin  affirms,  **  LT>i  lex  deest,  prgecetlat 
consuetudo,  et  nulla  consuetudo  superponatur  legi/* '  The 
second  part  of  this  rule,  that  custom  cannot  prevail  over  uxitten 
law»  had  suited  well  enough  the  conditions  of  the  Carolingian 
Empire  in  the  800  s  when  the  imperial  authority  w^as  the 
supreme  source  of  law.  But  in  the  feudal  period  the  rule  had 
ceased  to  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Custom  had 
*  **Capitula  iulica,"  35. 
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overleaped  its  former  re^triitioiis,  and  had  taken  an  independent 
place  alongside  of  written  law.  Henee  aro^  an  important  con- 
sequence in  the  law's  development.  The  ancient  sorviv  ing  legis- 
lation was  modified ;  customary  law,  for  a  while  lacking  in  definite 
rules,  soon  became  consistent  and  definite  in  the  places  wliere  it 
arose';  and  this  customary  law,  formed  among  the  various  peoples 
out  of  the  various  elements  of  their  local  life,  began  to  be  itself 
the  highest  object  of  study  and  (jf  legislation.  It  was  arranged, 
defined»  and  amplified ;  and  thus,  after  long  labors,  it  became  the 
basis  of  the  legislative  systems« 

This  enables  us  to  see  how  the  law  of  Europe  now  lost  another 
of  its  marked  earlier  features,  namely,  the  principle  of  personality 
{ante,  §  48).  The  new  bodies  of  law  could  not  possibly  be  personal, 
as  were  the  systems  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Germanic  stock, 
Custom,  which  is  to  vary  the  law,  must  rest  on  the  demands  made 
by  new  conditions,  and  most  consi:>t  in  habitual  acts  of  the  com- 
munity;  and  thus  custom  cannot  be  personal,  but  must  apply  to 
all  who  live  in  common  under  those  conditions.  Distinctions  of 
ract*  w^ere  bound  to  disappear,  and  the  law^  w-as  bound  to  be  re- 
constituted on  a  territorial  basis. 

This  great  consequence  must  now^  be  further  examined. 


Topic  3.   The  Terrttoriauty  of  L\ws 

§  67.  CaufOB  leading  to  Territoriality.  —  Throughout  the  feudal 
period  we  can  (xrceive  coming  to  a  head  the  various  causes  which 
led  finally  to  this  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  personality  for 
that  of  territoriality.     There  were  several. 

In  the  first  place,  under  feudalism  the  main  conditions  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  principle  of  personality  had  now  ceased  to  exist» 
The  races  had  been  mingled  regionally.  New  regional  languages 
had  formed.  Customs  were  growing  upon  national  lines.  The 
life  of  wandering  conquest  had  given  place  to  a  fixed  home  life; 
homes  bred  patriotism  and  a  sympathy  for  fellow-countrymen. 
A  single  religious  faith  had  replaced  the  struggle  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism.  How^  could  the  law  remain  diverse  as  to 
persons?  It  was  bound  to  become  uniform  for  all  who  lived  within 
the  region,  —  in  short,  to  become  territorial. 

This  would  of  course  take  place  by  gradual  growth.  The  first 
signs  are  seen  in  a  certain  vacillation  and  interchange  of  rules 
between  different  personal  systems.  Starting  timidly,  and  in- 
creasing with  the  pressure  of  daily  needs,  this  ends  finally  in  the 
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I  domination  of  one  particular  rule.  This  process  of  substitution 
of  one  rule  instead  of  many  was  of  course  going  on  all  through  the 
feudal  period.  Yet  it  had  already  the  germs  of  development 
under  the  system  of  personality,  which  had  sometimes  imposed 
a  single  rule  when  the  public  interest  required  {ante,  §  55),  or  v^hen 
the  transaction  admitted  of  nothing  else  {ante,  §  54),  or  when  an 
estate  of  land  was  involved  (ante,  §  54J,  or  when  imperial  statutes 
applied  (ante,  §  30). 

Other  causes,  too,  conspired  to  solidify  the  law  territorially,  A 
better  knowledge  of  the  diverse  legal  systems  had  assisted.  Many 
officials  were  obliged  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  Notaries  were 
required,  by  a  decree  of  Lintprand  (post.  Part  II,  §  1),  to  be  able 
to  draw  legal  documents  by  Roman  or  by  Lombard  law.  The  lay 
judges  (*'  scabini,*'  **  schoeffen  '*)  most  be  acquainted  with  the 
differing  systems,  and  manuals  had  been  compiled  for  their  as- 
sistance; these,  indeed »  tended  often  to  confuse  and  mingle  con- 
flicting rules  whose  original  reason  had  been  forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  feudal  political  system  tended  to  territoriality, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  feudalism  rested  on  personal  loyalty  of 
vassal  to  lord,  and  that  every  castle  (it  might  almost  be  said)  had 
its  law,  nevertheless  within  each  fief  differences  of  race  were  lost 
sight  of,  Romans  or  Germans,—  Lombards,  Franks,  or  Saxons, — 
all  were  but  vassals  within  the  fief,  with  the  same  rights  and  duties 
to  their  lord.  And  beneath  the  entire  network  of  fiefs  lay  a  common 
feudal  law.  The  legal  principles  of  tenyre,  vassalage,  immunity, 
royal  power,  homage,  chivalrj-,  military  ser\ice,  —  all  these,  hcAv- 
ever  variant  in  the  several  fiefs,  rested  on  general  principles,  which 
w^ere  of  vast  extent  and  in  no  sense  personal. 

Add  to  this  that  the  only  classes  of  population  not  governed  by 
these  rules  of  feudal  allegiance  were  being  welded  by  equally  strong 
group-interests,  —  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whose  customs  were 
naturally  territorial ;  the  citizens  of  the  towns,  whose  customs  were 
also  local,  and  in  Italy  most  y  Roman  ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
of  course  had  the  Church's  law.  For  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
it  h  plain  that  the  system  of  personality  c*oiild  not  long  endure. 
For  the  otlier  two  classes,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  in  each  instance 
there  was  an  element  of  universality  which  would  gradually  sub- 
ordinate the  personal  to  the  territorial  principle. 

§  68.  Dommance  of  the  Territorial  Principle,  —  And  so  it  came  to 
pass.  Ever>^*here  law  became  territorial  and  locally  uniform.  In 
each  region  one  or  another  of  the  systems  of  law  dominated. 
Local  conditions,  particularly  the  proportions  of  the  various  races, 
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determined  which  one  it  should  be.  This  is  seen  most  plainly  in 
France;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  Romanesque  system  pre- 
vailed; IB  the  northern,  the  Germanic  system  (which  indeed 
had  been  the  fact  since  the  SMs).  In  Italy  the  movement  was 
slower  and  less  marlfed.  The  first  to  loäc  their  status  there 
were  those  Germanic  svstems  which  had  been  imported  only 
by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  personality,  and  represented  elements 
of  population  which  were  small  in  number  and  ahen  to  the  soil. 
For  the  Lombard  law,  however,  the  opposite  result  took  place. 
The  Lombards  had  settled  down  in  the  northern  regions  and  adapted 
themselves  to  the  country  {ante,  §  16),  and  when  the  time  came  that 
one  system  of  law  must  yield  to  the  other,  theirs  was  the  one  to  pre- 
vail, —  not  only  over  the  other  Germanic  ones,  but  also  in  many 
parts  over  the  Roman  law.  In  the  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  was  a  varied  one.  In  Rome  and  the  vicinity, 
where  Roman  law  had  always  dominated,  its  territorial  force  was 
recognized  by  the  beginning  of  the  l(XH)s.  Such  also  was  the 
result  at  Venice  and  Ra\'enna,  where  the  Germanic  authority  had 
always  been  less  than  elsewhere.  In  northern  Italy,  the  Lombard 
law  generally  prevailed ;  as  also  in  some  of  the  western -central 
regions  (at  Lucca,  for  example),  and  even  more  notably  in  those 
parts  of  the  South  where  the  Lombard  rule  survived  (for  example, 
in  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  jmst,  Part  II,  .§  25),  But  in  southern 
Italy  the  principle  of  personality  lasted  much  longer  than  else- 
where ;  the  Normans  had  accepted  it,  and  neither  the  Suabian  nor 
the  Aiigevin  dynasties  could  abolish  it;  so  that  personal  law  was 
there  permitted,  except  where  it  conflicted  with  public  interests. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  territorial  systems 
did  not  retain  and  incorporate  much  from  the  personal  systems 
which  were  supplanted,  A  system  of  law  which  maintains  all  of 
its  rules  ptTmanently  unimpaired  never  existed.  The  Roman  law 
itself  had  become  popularized  [ante,  §  10),  just  as  Roman  I^tin 
had  become  Italian ;  the  Lombard  law  also  suffered  Romanizing 
changes  (/x?^/.  Part  II,  §  3),  Legal  practice  tends  always  to  adapt 
itself  to  current  conditions  not  yet  recognized  by  the  WTitten  law* 
And,  in  general,  laws  of  a  prior  epoch  never  survive  precisely  in 
their  original  form,  except  by  force  of  scientific  study  and  as  gen- 
eral principles.  So  that  the  new  principle  of  territoriality  must  be 
ui3der^to<:Ml  to  have  become  absolute  only  in  the  sense  that  it  re- 
placed the  principle  of  jiersonality.  The  actual  extent  of  the 
various  specific  rules  was  purely  relative.  Thus  there  were  as  many 
territorial  systems  as  there  were  fiefs  in  Europe.    In  the  ensuing 
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periodt  when  (in  Italy)  the  cities  became  the  unit  of  dominion, 

ch  small  communal  region  had  a  territorial  law  of  its  own.     It 

VBS  only  in  still  later  periods,  when  large  States  were  formed»  that  a 

territorial  law  expanded  in  authority,  and  finally  could  be  termed 

tA  aational  law. 

§  69.  All  this  movement  of  law  from  one  tyjye  to  another  is 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  **  professions  "  of  law  which  had  come  into 
vogue  under  the  principle  of  personality  (a/rfe,  §  51).  Gradually 
l^ecoming  scantier,  they  finally  disappear  entirely.  For  some  time 
after  the  growth  of  territorial  uniformity  had  rendered  them  unim- 

Lportant  and  really  needless,  they  persisted  in  the  traditions  of 
notarial  practice,  but  only  as  the  relics  of  a  system  destined  to  ex- 
tinction* The  last  of  them  (except  the  mere  forms  surviving  in 
notaries'  books)  are  seen  to  be  merely  the  final  symptom  of  the 
resistance  of  the  old  order  to  the  new,  in  those  regions  where  the 
very  vigor  of  the  minor  racial  elements  destined  them  to  complete 
extirpation.  Tliey  represented  merely  exceptional  cases,  w^iere  the 
presumption  would  otherwise  have  enforced  territorial  law.  They 
were  no  longer  of  varied  tenor,  but  usually  represented  the  par- 
ticular system  which  had  longest  survived  in  the  struggle  against 
the  dominant  law  now  become  territorial ;  at  RomCi  for  example, 
there  might  be  found  ''  professions  *'  of  Lombard  law ;  in  the  Lom- 

.jbard  cities.  **  professions  '*  of  Roman  law.    Nor  were  these  *'  pro- 

rfessions  ''  now,  as  they  were  originally  {ante,  §  52),  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  a  man's  own  law  which  he  wus  obliged  to  follow»  In  the  old 
days,  a  man  could  not  change  his  law ;  he  merely  declared  which 
of  the  various  systems  of  law  he  belonged  to.  But  now  he  was 
merely  entitled  by  special  circumstances  (for  example,  if  he  was  an 
ecclesiastic)  to  avail  himself  of  a  special  law  variant  from  the  com- 
mon law.  Thus  it  came  to  be,  in  these  last  examples,  rather  a 
privilege  of  electing  between  a  personal  law  and  the  common  law. 
And  indeed  the  very  formula  of  the  document  came  to  read  "  eli- 
gere**  instead  of  **  profitere/'  The  common  law  was  now  a  terri* 
torial  law. 
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First  Period   (A.D.  900-1100) :    Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Secx)Nd  Period   (A.D.   1100-1700) :    Italy   during  the   Re- 
nascence. 

Third  Period  (A.D.  1700-1900) :   Italy  in  Modern  Times. 


Relative  Influence  of  Later 
and  Earlier  Roman  Law. 
t5.    Progressive    Stages   of    In- 
fluence. 


Topic  2.    The  Church's  Law 


The    Chtiroh's    Influence    on  I  {  7. 
Secular  Law.  | 


Effect  of  the  Cliureli*s  Influ- 
ence* 


The  Science  of  Law 


i  8.     Ris6  of  Legal  Leaming. 

I  9.     The  Schools  of  Law, 

{{  10*  11«     BchooU     of      Lombard 

If  12.  \3.    Schools  of  Roman  Law. 
14.     Legal  Treatises. 


}{  15-17-  Treatises  on  Lombard 
Law. 

IS  18,  19.  Treatises  on  Roman 
Law, 

a  20-22,  Formularies  and  Docu- 
ments. 


Topic  1.   The  Roman  Law^ 

§  1 ,  PerBistence  of  Roman  Law.^  —  There  was  at  one  time  a 
belief,  supported  by  some  hitstorians,  that  the  Roman  law.  as  a  law 
effectively  in  vogue,  had  ceased  to  exist  during  the  Germanic  rule 

^  [This  Part  is  a  translation  of  Professor  Calisse's  **  History*  of  Italian 
Law,"  vol.  L  in  part.  For  the  citation  of  that  work,  and  an  account 
of  the  author,  see  the  Editorial  FYeface  to  this  volume.  —  Transl.I 

»  iff  I-5-Calisöe,  part  II,  title  IV,  chapters  1,  11,  S§  70-7Ö,  pp,  120- 
133.  —  Transl.] 

'Bibliography  to  this  Topic:  Salvi<fli,  ** Manuale,**  part  II,  c.  16; 
iSc/iup/cr/* Manuale,**  sect.  I,  tit.  1,  §2;  Saingny,  **Oeaehichte,**  passim;  H, 
Fitiing,  **M^laagHs  Pitting/'  1909,  and  article  in  Z.S.S.,  VI,  94  (1885); 
PaleUa,  **Contributi  alia  sl-oria  del  diritto  romano  nel  medio  evo,'*  in 
B.D.R.,  years  III  and  IV;  i</.,  '*Per  la  storia  nel  medio  evo,"  in 
R.I.S.G.,  XII.  LS91 ;  Conmi,  **Oe8chiehte  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des 
römii^chen  Rechts  im  früheren  Mittelalter,"  Leipzig,  1889-^1890;  DWhH^ 
'*Deir  uso  e  autorita  dclla  ragione  civile  n eile  provincie  dell*  impero 
occidentals"  Naples,  1841;  Grandi,  **  Epiatola  de  Pandectis,*"  Flor- 
ence, 1727;  «/,,  *'Vindioiae  pro  sua  epistota  de  Pandectis,"  Pisa,  1728; 
Tanucci,  **Epistola  de  Pan(le<'tis  pisani.s,"  Florence,  1731;  iJ.,  "Difesa 
seconda  dell'  uso  antieo  dellc  Pandette,**  Florence,  1729;  J,  Flache 
•'Etudes  Rur  l'hist<»ire  du  droit  romain  au  raoyen  fige,"  1890. 

[The  names  of  Fit  ling  and  Flach  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
modern  achievements  on  this  subject.  The  *'M^lange8  Fitting*'  contains 
contributions  by  various  scholars  as  a  memorial  to  Professor  Fitting,  — 
Tran&lJ 
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in  the  feudal  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  incorrectness 
of  this  belief  was  long  ago  demonstrated  by  the  great  Muratori, 
and  (in  the  1700  s  particularly)  by  Donato  I)*Asti,  and  by  the 
mathematician  Guido  Grandi,  who  carried  on  a  long  polemic  with 
Taniicci,  Finally,  in  1S22,  Savigny's  masterly  w^ork  (on  the 
**  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages  '*)  put  an  end  forever 
to  this  error.*  It  is  no  longer  a  hving  issue*  But  the  reasons  for 
the  fact  as  now  accepted  may  be  brieflv'  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  degree  of  culture  represented  by  the  Roman 
law  (as  compared  with  the  Germanic  taw)  points  a  priori  to  its 
[>ersistence.  The  Roman  population  could  not  iM>ssibly  have  been 
subjected  to  a  system  so  crude,  incomplete,  and  alien  as  that  of  their 
conquerors.  The  \*isigotlis  in  Spain  and  the  Burgundians  in 
France  had  left  to  the  Roman  population  its  native  law%  by  pre- 
paring special  codes  different  from  the  Germanic  ones  {ante.  Part  U 
§§  S,  9) :  and  the  I>ombards'  failure  to  make  such  a  Roman  cr>de 
indicates  that  they  left  the  Roman  law  mit^nichetl.  Although 
the  l^mibard  kings  had  declared  the  entire  population  to  be  subject 
to  the  Lombard  Edict  (o7tk\  Part  I,  §  22) ;  yet  the  Edict  was  not  a 
ctuuplete  cexle,  and  the  existing  Roman  law  could  have  renuiined 
in  ft»rce»  exce|>t  where  expressh^  altered  by  some  rule  in  the  Edict. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  native  Lombard  (Gennanic)  law  itself. 
And  in  fact  the  Edict  itself  shows  that  its  provisions  yceve  meant  to 
apply  in  varying  scope ;  for  some  of  its  sections  begin  broadly*  "  Si 
quis  homo/'  while  others  begin  **  Si  quis  Langobardus/*  and  others, 
"  Si  quis  Romanus/*  Even  its  section  about  **  foreigners*  law  '* 
(though  this  signified  other  Germans,  not  Romans),  which  has 
sometimes  been  cited  to  show  the  abiilition  of  Roman  law  pro- 
vided merely  that  foreigners  should  be  under  Roman  law\  but  that 
the  ki ng  might  by  special  permission  sanction  their  ow^n  special  law* ;  ^ 
why  therefore  could  not  the  natural  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  Roman  law^  have  been  satisfied  under  this  provision? 

In  the  second  place,  the  Church's  powerful  influence  went  to 
pnvtect  the  use  of  the  Roman  law.  This  was  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  The  Lombards  were  not  Catholic  Christians  on 
their  arrival  in  Italy ;  and  even  after  their  conversion,  they  showed 
no  political  favor  to  it.  But  they  left  unharmed  the  Churches 
patrimony,  privileges,  and  laws;  and  this  was  hardly  possible»  if 
the  Roman  law  had  been  abolished. 


*■  (See  the  further  account^  poMi,  i  41,  note  2,  where  8avigxiy*8  passage 
18  quoted, —Transl.] 

'  Rothar,  '*  EdictUin/*  367» 
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Other  facts  furnish  concrete  evidence  of  the  continued  life  of 
Roman  law.  General  legislative  expressions,  for  example,  from 
Rothar  s  time,  show  this,  by  their  frequent  reference  to  the  **  per- 

>ns  subject  to  Lcimbard  law/*  which  implies  that  other  classes 
"of  persons  were  under  another  law.  Particular  provisions  point 
the  same  way.  In  Liutprand's  amendments,  for  example,  when 
,  Lombard  took  orders  in  the  Church»  his  children  were  to  remain 

ider  their  native  law/  —  showing  that  he  himself  went  under 
mother,  i,e,  the  Roman  law  of  the  Church  (anie,  Part  I,  §  53), 
and  that  the  latter  would  have  controlla!  the  children  hut  fur  this 
provision.  Another  statute  provideil  tliat  if  a  Ix)mbard  woman, 
\i4dow  of  a  Roman,  married  again  without  consent  of  her  relatives 
or  Lombard  formalities,  the  usual  Lombard  penalties  should  not 
follow^  because  by  the  first  marriage  she  was  under  Roman  law.- 
Still  another  statute  provided  that  notaries  should  not  draw  up 
documents  in  any  forms  but  those  of  Lombard  or  of  Roman  law\* 

All  these  circumstances,  and  many  others  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  notarial  documents  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  times,  make  it 
unque-stionable  that  the  Roman  law  remained  continuously  in  force 
among  the  Roman  inhabitants ;  excefit  in  matters  expressly  con- 
trolled by  Lombard  law  alone  (ante,  Part  L  §  56). 

§  2,  Roman  Law  under  the  CaroUngians  and  Feudalism.  — 
Under  the  succeeding  rule  of  the  Frankish  Carolingians,  Roman 
law  not  only  fared  no  worse,  but  obtained  greater  influence.  The 
Imperial  theory  now  gave  it  a  chance  to  affect  public  law.  The 
Churches  increased  authority  gave  it  official  standing.  Lnder  the 
system  of  personality  of  law  {ante,  Part  L  §  48),  it  ceased  to  be 
merely  tolerated ;  it  obtained  equal  rijjhts,  and  thus  its  intrinsic 
merits  had  freer  scope.  The  universal  jurisdiction  of  emperor 
and  pope  gave  its  experts  a  judicial  status.  And  the  common  in- 
terest of  Empire  and  Church  to  maintain  the  Roman  law  is  seen  in 
Leo  r\'*s  message  of  S47  to  Lothair :  '*  Vestram  flagitamus  cle- 
mentiam,  ut  sicut  hactenus  romana  lex  viguit  absque  universis 
prcx*ellis  et  pro  nullius  persona  hominis  reminiscitur  esse  corrupta, 
ita  nunc  suum  robur  propriumque  vigorem  obtineat." 

It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  the  feudal  epoch  was  not 
favorable  to  Itoman  law.  But  this  is  an  error.  In  the  first  place, 
Roman  elements  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  tenures  and  in  the  per- 


*  LitUprandt  ibid.^  153.  *  Liitiprand,  ibid.^  127. 

'  LuitDfand,  ibid,,  91-  Some  see  in  this  rule  merely  the  initial  reeog- 
lition  of  Rom&n  law:  Troya^  ** Delle  oondizioni  dei  Romani  vinti  dai 
cmgobardi/*  §  141 ;  Pcriile,  •*Stona/'  5  6. 
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sonal  allegiance  of  the  feudal  systems.  The  holding  of  land  for 
a  special  purpos«*,  the  dependent^e  of  one  person  on  another,  the 
connection  between  rights  and  economic  conditions,  the  union  of 
public  authority  with  projjerty  rights.  —  these  all  had  precedents 
in  Roman  law.  lo  the  second  place,  the  Empire,  while  repeatedly 
struggling  on  the  one  hand  to  renew  its  authority  over  the  feudal 
princes,  and  on  the  other  to  repel  the  Church's  claim  of  supremacy, 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  Roman  law  for  its  support.  The 
Ottos,  indeed »  who  were  foremost  in  this  effort,  favored  the  Roman 
system  so  far  as  e\'en  to  plan  the  renewal  of  the  seat  of  empire  at 
Rome.  In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cities 
were  mostly  not  under  the  feudal  s\'stem ;  and  these  not  only  had 
mainly  Roman  law,  but  sought  to  eliminate  the  Germanic  ele- 
ments, in  their  struggle  for  communal  independence.  Thus, 
when  the  territoriality  of  law^  {ante,  Fart  I,  §  67)  became  estab- 
lished (and  it  came  about  first  and  most  fully  in  the  cities),  it  found 
the  Roman  law  there  decidedly  dominant. 

And  so,  alike  throughout  the  Lombard»  the  Carolingian,  and 
the  Feudal  epochs,  in  one  way  or  another,  but  constantly»  the 
Roman  law  is  found  surviving  among  the  people,  and  stimulating 
tendencies  of  progress  which  the  times  developed. 

§  3.  Influened  of  the  Roman  Law.  —  We  have  already  noticed 
(ante,  Part  L  §§  28  ff.)  some  of  the  ways  in  which  an  indirect  in- 
fluence was  exerted  by  the  Roman  law  upon  the  Germanic  peoples. 
Its  influence  hei|>ed  to  lead  to  the  system  of  personality  ;  to  the  re* 
duction  of  the  Germanic  systems  into  writing;  to  the  development 
of  the  imperial  power;  and,  later,  on  the  revival  of  the  system 
of  territoriality,  it  disputed  with  Lombard  law  for  the  suprem- 
acy in  Italy,  Some  particulars  of  its  direct  influence  remain  to 
be  noticed* 

The  lyombard  Edict  {ante.  Part  L  §  17),  is  full  of  its  textual 
traeei».*  In  the  preface  to  Rothar's  Edict»  one  of  the  plainest  evi- 
dences that  he  took  for  his  model  Justinian's  seventh  Novel 
(which  had  as  its  legislative  purpose  to  amend  and  unify  former 
laws),  is  seen  in  this  passage,  borrowed  literally  :  "  Ob  hoc  neces- 
sarium  esse  prospeximus  presentem  corregere  legem,  quae  priores 
omnes  renovet  et  emendat,  et  quod  deest  adiciat,  et  quod  super- 
fluum  est  abscidet,*'  Justinian's  compilers  could  use  this  lan- 
guage with  propriety :  but  not  Rothar*s,  for  there  were  no  prior 
laws  of  his  to  correct,  renew*,  and  amend.    This  literal  copying 

>  Drl  Giudice^  **Le  tracoe  di  diritto  Romano  oelle  leggri  Loneobarde,** 
Milan,  1889* 
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of  the  Roman  text,  without  regard  to  its  real  appropriateness, 
shows  that  the  Roman  laws  were  not  only  known  and  used  by  the 
Germanic  conquerors,  but  were  given  great  authority,  and  an 
almost  superstitious  veneration.  Even  the  title  of  the  Lombard 
Edict»  which*  as  already  noted  (ante.  Part  I,  §  17),  had  for  them 
no  such  appHeabihty  as  it  had  for  the  Ostrogoths,  is  explainable 
only  as  a  blind  imitation  of  Roman  terms.  And  a  plain  indication 
of  the  fruitful  possibilities  in  adopting  Roman  legal  usages  is  seen 
in  Rothar*s  institution  of  the  royal  notary,  Aiisoald  (a  German,  as 
his  name  shows),  whose  certified  copies  should  be  the  sole  method 
of  authenticating  the  edicts ;  for  this  was  a  direct  adoption  of  a 
Roman  institution. 

More  profound,  and  more  notable  for  the  history  of  the  law,  was 
the  influence  on  the  tejtor  of  Lombard  legislation.  The  capacity 
of  the  primitive  Lombard  law  to  satisfy  the  complex  and  expanding 
needs  of  Italy  w^as  due  to  the  Roman  law,  and  its  pervasive  in* 
fluence  on  the  Lombard  legislators.  Not  only  in  public  law,  but 
also  in  the  private  law  of  daily  life  in  all  classes,  was  this  seen. 
Testamentary  succession,  female  inheritance,  prescriptive  title, 
transfer  of  ownership,  marriage,  mortgage,  obligations,  possession, 
usufruct,  guardianship,  —  these  and  many  lesser  legal  ideas  and 
methods  were  introduced  or  modified  through  the  Roman  law. 
The  commentators  on  the  Edict  cited  continually  the  books  of 
Justinian,  which  indeed  became  virtually  one  of  the  sources  of 
Lombard  law. 

§  A.  Eelaüve  Influence  of  Latar  and  Earlier  Roman  Law.^  —  But 
this  influence  of  Roman  law  was  exercised,  as  already  obsen-ed 
(ante,  §  12),  not  solely  by  the  texts  of  Justinian's  books,  but  also  by 
the  earlier  compilations,  ehiefl\'  the  Thefniosian  Code,  which  had 
already  a  European  vogue  before  the  arri\'al  of  the  Germanic  tribes. 
Thus  we  find  often  that  the  Lombard  legislation,  in  accepting 
Roman  rules,  follows  the  earlier  one,  and  not  that  of  Justinian. 
For  example,  Astolf's  statute  ^  that  a  widow  on  re-marriage  loses 
her  life-estate  followed  a  decree  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and 
Arcadius  ;  and  not  the  later  rule  of  Justinian,^  which  forfeited  the 
life-estate  only  when  the  first  husband  had  expressly  so  provided 
by  will.  Marriage  between  cousins  had  been  permitted  by  Justin- 
ian ;  *  but  the  Ojmbard  Edict  forbade  it,^  folloT?iing  the  earlier 
Ruman  rule  of  Theodosius.**    And  besides  other  like  instances,  we 

>  [This  8e<?tion  has  been  ttbbre\^at«d  from  the  oriKinaL  —  Transl.J 
»  AslMf,  •*  Eciictum,"  14.  *  "Novellae,"  XXII.  c.  32. 

***Iiwtitötioties,''  I,  10,  §  4.  »  Luäprand,  **Edietani,**  33. 

•**Codex  Theodoaianus/'  III,  10,  c.  L 
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find  the  forms  of  documents,  the  technical  clauses,  and  other  features, 
recalling  ctjiistantly  the  earlier  Roman  law.  and  showing  how  it  had 
remained  well  known  and  in  daily  y.se  in  Italy,  independently  of  j 
the  compilations  made  by  Justinian's  jurists  at  his  headquarters | 
in  Constantinople. 

§  5.    ProarresBive    Stages  of  Influence,  —  The  influence  of  the  I 
Roman  law,  thus  penetrating  as  a  social  force,  far  stronger  than  the] 
Germanic  cxjnquerors  could  have  wished  or  expected»  was  of  course] 
for  a  long  period  limited  and  gradual  in  its  effects.     Public  law  did ' 
not  feel  it  seriously,  until  the  Germanic  Empire  arose.     Criminal 
law  was  for  a  w^hile  exempt,  for  Romans  were  tried  in  the  courts  of 
their  conquerors ;  until  under  the  system  of  personality  the  Roman  ' 
accused  became  triable  by  his  own  law.     Private  law  was  at  first 
the  main  field  of  influence;    aud  here  it  was  applicable  only  to 
Romans,  or  (under  the  system  of  personality)  to  others  who  elected 
to  live  by  Roman  law.     This  much  of  scope,  however,  sufficed  to 
keep  it  alive  and  strong,  in  a  period  when  all  else  of  Roman  culture 
had  fceen  submerged.    And  this  much  sufficed  also  as  a  l>asis  for  its 
latent  and  wide  influence,  until  that  later  period  when  it  invaded 
aggressively  the  field  of  the  competing  systems,  and  finally  arrived 
anew  at  a  complete  domination. 


Topic  2.   The  Church's  Law* 

§  6*  The  Church's  Influence  on  Secular  Law*^  —  If  the  Roman 
law  handetl  down  from  prior  generations  was  thus  influential  on 
the  Germanic  legislation  in  Italy,  nmch  more  so  would  be  the  con- 
temporary law  of  the  Churchi  whose  power  daily  waxed  and  spread. 
The  mere  contact  with  the  Roman  piipulation  would  have  tended 
to  tliis.  The  codes  of  Theodnsius  and  of  Justinian  contained 
many  principles  of  Church  law.  Most  of  all,  the  papal  authority 
availed.  As  long  as  the  Lombards  adhered  to  the  Arian  schism, 
notliing  of  this  was  seen,  —  in  Rothar's  Edict,  for  example.  But 
when  they  became  Catholic  (in  the  early  000s),  their  legislation 
became  permeatetl  with  ecclesiastical  ideas.  And  the  Church,  in- 
deed, deliberately  sought  to  impose  its  ideas  on  society  and  on  the 
law. 

The  means  and  modes  of  acquiring  this  influence  were  diverse. 

»  [f }  6.  7  =  Calisäe,  part  II,  üüe  IV.  U  77,  78,  pp.  133-139.  — 
Tran»l.| 

»  Calis^e,  "Diritto  ecclesiastioo  e  diritto  Longobardo,*'  Hckm&,    188! 
Tamassia,  "' LangobarOi,  Fraachi.  e  »•hiesa  romaria,"  1889. 
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In  the  first  place,  clerical  personages  were  frequently  compilers 
of  the  laws.  They  took  part  in  the  assemblies ;  represented 
superior  culture;  had  a  monopoly  of  Latin,  which  was  alike  the 
language  of  legal  and  of  churchly  records.  Furthermore,  these 
clerical  compilers  had  directly  at  hand  the  texts  of  the  Church's 
-Statutes.  Sometimes  they  expressly  refer  to  these  canons  for  their 
reasons.'  The  Capitularies  ct)ntiiiually  reveal  such  iostaiices. 
Moreover,  in  collating  the  statutes  annually  passed  by  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  compiler  would  note  the  current  ordinances  of  the 
Church  councils  touching  the  same  subjects.  Here  again  the  period 
of  the  Carolingian  Capitularies  shows  the  most  frequent  examples ; 
but  even  in  Liutprand's  time  we  find  in  one  of  his  enactments,  which 
aimed  to  suppress  the  popular  superstitious  customs,  the  very 
language  of  a  Church  ordinance  recently^  passed.*  Finallyi  we  find 
the  papal  authority  directly  urging  the  adoption  of  some  Church 
rule.  Liutprandj  for  example,  when  enlarging  the  number  of 
impediments  to  marriage,  avows  that  the  pope  has  exhorted  him 
to  it.*  The  re\ival  of  the  Western  Empire  under  Charlemagne 
increased  this  mode  of  influence.  Otto  Ts  well-known  statuteö 
against  wager  of  battle,  for  example,  were  passed  after  consulta- 
tion with  Pope  John  XII L* 

Nor  were  the  Lombards  averse  to  tliis  ecclesiastical  influence. 
The  Church  was,  of  course,  in  any  case  a  power  in  the  community. 
But  two  special  motives  were  added.     In  the  first  place,  their 

Jigtous  sentiment   imfjelled   them.     As  a  primitive  Germanic 

3ple,  they  had  a  tendency  to  mysticism.  As  new  converts, 
they  had  enthusiasm  for  the  Church.  In  the  second  place,  political 
interest  drew  them  to  the  pope ;  for  he  was  at  war  with  their 
enemies  the  Byzantines,  and  he  was  powerful  with  their  subjects  the 
Romans.  And  though  this  fKiIic}'  failed  ultimately,  it  seemed  to 
promise  success  while  the^'  folio wefl  it.  To  accede  to  the  Church *s 
desire  for  the  legislative  sanction  of  Church  principles  was  a  plain 
dictate  of  that  policy.  When  the  Frankish  dominion  followed, 
the  same  motives  became  even  stronger.  And  thus,  if  their  religious 
zeal  was  no  longer  so  great,  at  least  their  political  interest  ser\'ed 
to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  papal  influence  on  the  secular  law. 

•  E.(f,  when  Liutprand  is  extendinig:  the  prohihitron  against  blood-reia- 
tives'  marriage  so  as  to  include  the  wife's  sister,  as  well  as  the  brother's 
wife,  he  declares  that  the  canons  also  make  no  distinction :  *'quia  canones 
sic  habent  de  duabus  sororibns  sicut  et  de  duobua  fratribns/!  No.  32). 

'  No.  84:  Council  of  a.d.  72L 

»No.  33:  **papa  urbis  Romans  per  suam  epistolam  noa  adorta\'it, 
nt  tale  coniu^um  fieri  nulla tenus  permitteremus. 

*  FadeUeUh  "Fontes/*  p.  438. 
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§  7,  Effect  of  the  Church's  Influence.  —  The  result  of  this  in- 
fluence was  that  a  genera]  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  came  to  domi* 
nate  in  legislative  ideas  and  expressions.  For  example,  Rothar*s 
Edict  had  declared  its  aim  to  he  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
repressing  the  unruly  and  protecting  the  weak ;  but  his  successor 
Rachi,  while  reaffirming  this,  expresses  the  purpose  in  quite  an- 
other spirit :  ^  **  quia  dura  pravi  homines  ea  qu«  ad  Dominum 
pertinent  non  considerant,  magis  huius  sax^uli  lucrum  quam  ani- 
marum  suarum  remedium  intendunt,  et  per  humanam  astutiam  I 
debiles  et  egenos  uppriniere  non  desistunt."  This  churchly  point 
of  view  grows  more  and  more  noticeable.  Sin  and  wrongdoing  are 
merged.  Liutprand  aims  to  prevent  man  "  in  peccati  onus  de- 
inceps  nequaquam  prt>cidant.**  ^  The  laws  will  reenforce  the 
divine  precepts,  so  that  men  by  obeying  them  may  avoid  sin, 
Liutprand  asserts  that  his  Edict  has  adopted  **  ea  qua?  recta  se- 
cundum Deum  comparueruiit/*  ^  Hachi  made  new  laws  because 
**  Christi  Jesu  et  Salvatoris  nostri  adsidue  nos  convenit  pra^cepta 
complere  " ;  *  and  Astolf  repeats  tins  sentiments  But  the  divine 
precepts  thus  embodied  in  the  law  are  made  known  by  Holy 
iliurch;  and  thus  the  Church,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  law» 
comes  to  inspire  and  mtxlif}'  the  secular  law. 

No  part  of  the  law  remained  untouched  by  this  influence.  In 
public  law,  it  affecte<l  the  theory  of  sovereignty,  the  purposes  of  the 
State,  the  relations  of  rulers  and  subjects.  In  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  the  principles  of  pcrst>nal  responsibility»  of  corrective 
puiiisliment,  of  equity  and  go<jd  faith,  came  in  from  the  Church  and 
profoundly  changed  the  primitive  notions.  In  private  law.  the 
moderation  of  the  paternal  power,  the  introduction  of  wills  and 
of  slave-manumiiision,  the  alteration  of  the  principles  of  marriage 
(including  the  ceremony,  the  increased  number  of  impediments 
and  the  importance  of  the  parties'  consent),  —  all  these  features» 
and  many  others,  can  be  credited  to  the  Church's  influence.  They 
suffice  to  show  how  the  Church's  teaching  affected  the  very  essence 
of  the  law.  Law  came  to  be  looked  at  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  as  an  application  of  the  divine  precepts  to  human  affairs* 
These  divine  precepts  were  revealed  in  threefold  manner,  —  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Church's  ordinances,  and  in  that  natural 
reason  (an^e,  Part  I,  §  65),  impressed  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  in 
its  purity  must  be  identical  with  the  divine  will  of  man's  Maker, 
And  thus  the  medieval  legislator  conceived  his  work  as  an  ex- 


»  Preface  to  the  laws  of  a.o.  746. 
*  Frefaee,  a.d.  721.  •  fbid. 
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pression  of  the  divine  law,  under  guidance  of  the  Chiirch,  leading 
all  men  to  their  highest  good  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  nature  as 
social  beings. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  Church's  in- 
fluence was  indeed  pervasive.  But  there  w^ere  other  sources  of 
legal  principle.  The  inherited  traditions  of  Roman  law,  especially 
its  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  and  the  Germanic  traditions  em- 
phasizing individual  freedom,  remained  vigorous  and  fruitful.  And 
this  network  of  separate  influences  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  diverse  and  trompeting  elements  had  not  yet  fused  into 
a  placid  social  uniformity. 


Topic  3,    The  Science  of  Law  * 

§  8.  Eise  of  Le^al  Leamin^r.  —  In  the  eariy  Middle  Ages,  legal 
learning  (of  modest  scope,  indeed»  as  yet)  developed  in  stages  par- 
allel to  the  law  itself.  During  the  primitive  period  of  popular 
customs  it  consisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  men  by  the 
elder  ones,  for  practical  use  in  courts  and  for  transmission  to  pos- 

erity.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Germanic  codes  to  wTiting.  a 
^certain  sort  of  practical  legal  science  arose;  for  the  compilers, 
termed  "  wise  and  learned  "  (ank,  Part  I,  §  37). had  not  only  to  col- 
late and  arrange  the  customs,  but  had  also  to  give  them  w-ritten 
form  in  Latin,  taking  note  of  the  new^  elements  of  Roman  and 
Christian  civilization;    and  this  was  no  slight  task.     For  this 

Eilx>rious  effort,  the  best  intellects  of  the  nation  were  no  doubt 
aployed.  A  new  field  of  learning  now^  opened.  The  law  must 
Dot  become  entombed  in  its  text,  but  must  keep  pace  with  the 
national  life.  And  it  must  be  applied  in  actual  controversies. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  learning  of  notaries,  judges,  and  lay  judges  or 
jurors  (to  all  of  whom  w^ere  applied  the  terms  *'  legum  doctores  '■  or 

'  juris  magistri).  and  even  of  the  king  himself,  w  hen  called  upon  to 
.  as  supreme  judge.  As  the  I^mbard  legislation  brought  changes 
and  new  principles,  there  arose  a  body  of  legal  learning,  to  interpret 
the  effect  an<l  reconcile  the  inconsistencies.  The  Prankish  Capit- 
ularies copiously  increased  the  need  for  this  function.  And  it  is 
from  the  Prankish  period,  indeed,  that  a  real  science  of  law^  may  be 
dated.  Schools  of  instruction  arose.  Practical  treatises  were 
written.    The  reason  and  the  history  of  the  law  were  formally 

cpounded. 

*  m  8-22  *  Calisbe,  part  II,  title  V,  55  7^93,  pp.  139-171.  —  Traksl.1 
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§  9.  The  Schools  of  Law.^  —  During  the  Lombard  rale,  schools 
had  not  utterly  perished.  They  took  refuge  in  the  mona^steries  and 
cathedrals,  and  their  teaching  was  chiefly  limited  to  the  clergy. 
Education  was  one  of  the  heaviest  cliarges  on  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erticiä.  This  was  partly  because  of  the  conditions  attached  by 
founders  to  their  bequests,  and  partly  because  the  Church's  func- 
tion was  looked  upon  as  including,  not  only  charity  to  the  sick  and 
hospitality  to  pilgrims,  but  also  instruction  to  the  people.  The 
State  paid  no  attention  to  schools ;  the  pubHc  interests  had  not  yet 
been  conceived  as  embracing  that  work.  Thus  legal  education» 
too,  was  left  in  private  hands.  The  practitioners  of  the  law  — 
judges  and  notaries  —  became  the  teachers  of  law,  instructing 
their  successors  and  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  profession. 
Not  that  the  State  did  not  protect  and  esteem  and  profit  by 
these  private  institutions.  The  Ix)mbard  royal  court  showed 
favor  to  the  law  teachers,  and  made  use  of  them,  Cunibert, 
when  negotiating  with  the  pope  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of 
Aquileia,  sent  as  his  representative  Theobald  (098),  a  legal  expert 
(probably  a  cleric)  whose  skill  had  been  acquired  in  the  Church's 
schools. 

Education  made  rapid  strides  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  universal  progress  and  bent  ever>" 
effort  to  improve  it.  Among  the  learned  men  with  whom  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  his  intimates  were  Alcuin  and  Paul  (the  Deacon). 
He  founded  the  Palace  School,  and  even  attended  it  in  person. 
The  rudiments  were  to  be  taught  to  all  his  people ;  all  monasteries 
and  cathedrals  were  required  to  maintain  schools  with  a  complete 

»  Pertile,  "Storia/*  H  13. 44.  64 :  Satvwli, " Manu&le,"  part  II,  m.  10,  16 ; 
ScAup/cr,**  Manuale,*'  bcKik  I,  tit.  II ;  SaHgni/,  "Oei*f'hiohtö/*  1,261  r  Conrai, 
*'  Geschichte  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  römisohen  Re<»!its  im  frtiherea 
MitlelaUer/*  1889  ;  Fickrr,  *'  Forsch uuffpu  zur  Reichs-  und  Reehtsgescliichte 
Italiens,*'  Innsbruck,  1870,  III,  1 10 ;  Fitting,  **Zur Gpsehiehte der  Reeht«- 
wissenschaft  am  Anfange  des  Mittelalters,"  Halle.  1S75 :  vi.,  '*Die  Anfang© 
der  Reehtsschule  zu  Bologna/'  Berlin,  1888;  Rivicr,  **La  science  dti  droit 
dans  la  premiöre  moitiö  du  moyen  Äge,"  in  N.R.H.»  1887,  voL  I ;  Salviüli, 
•*  L'istruzzione  pubblica  in  Italia  nei  se-eoli  \Tii,  tx,  x,**  in  R.E,»  1879,  voL 
XIV  ;  Tftrlazzi/" La>9cuo\&didmiio  romanoin  Ravennae Bologna,**  in  A.R*, 
1881-1882 ;  /fi'm,  ^'Sulle  orij^ini  dello  studio  ravennate,"  in  A.R„  1881-1882; 
Ruoltd,  'VDiHcorso  aoprala  scuola  delle  leggi  romane  in  Ravenna  ed  ü  coUegfio 
de'  giurecijnsulti  ravennati/'  Ravenna,  1888;  tSchupfer,  *'Le  universilJk  e  il 
diritto,"  inA-V.I,,  1891*  %oL  III;  iW.,  **LÄseuoladi  Romae la quest i one  Ime- 
riana,'*iii  A  R.A.L..  1897;  PaMta,  '*  Delle  opere  attribuite  ad  Imerio  della 
scuola  di  Roma,"  in  B.D.R.,  1895 ;  Tamajsnia,  **  Le  opere  di  R  Damiiino," 
1903;  Merket,  '* Geschichte  des  Lanj^obardenrecbts,  1850  (translated  hy 
Bollati,  in  App.  to  Sa^igny,  vol.  III);  BorHius,  *' Preface  to  liber  Papi- 
ensera/'  in  M.G.H..  Leges,  IV;  Talinu  **D!  Lanfraneo  Pavese  e  della 
cultura  elassica  in  Pa\^a  nel  medio  evo,"  in  A.S.L.,  1877;  Vtntiian  Hi»- 
toHcal  Society,  **Atli  delle  nazioni  scolastiche  di  Pa\ia,"  1910-12. 
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curriculuin,  —  thus  turning  the  existing  usage  into  law ;  and  every 
parish  church  must  have  a  primary  school* 

The  curriculum  (above  the  rudiments)  was  grouped  into  *'  Triv- 
ium '*  and  "Quadrivium/'  The  Trivium  included  three  subjects, 
—  GrÄmmar,  Rhetoric»  and  Dialectic.  The  Quadriviiim  in- 
cluded four  subjects,  —  Arithmetic,  Geometry»  Music,  and  Astron- 
omy. The  Trivium  thus  stood  for  the  moral  sciences,  or  Ethics^ 
and  the  Quadrivium  for  the  natural  scienceSj  or  Physics.  All  of 
these  terms  were  at  that  time  used  in  a  larger  sense  than  nowadays. 
And  so  it  w^as  that  Law  came  in  under  Dialectic,  at  the  end  of  the 
Trivium;  for  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  no  separate 
schools  of  law  existed. 

Charlemagne's  scholastic  ordinances  shared  the  fate  of  all  his 
institutions  upon  his  death.  The  political  convulsions  upset  most 
of  his  work.  Instruction  was  again  left  to  private  effort,  usually 
that  of  the  Church  and  its  antiquated  methods.  But  signs  of  a  new 
period  soon  appeared.  Here  and  there  a  teacher  in  some  school 
made  it  famous  by  his  learning  and  zeal  in  a  special  subject.  Stu- 
dents thronged  to  these  schools.  The  rulers'  attention  was  at- 
tracted. If  official  status  was  not  conceded  at  once  and  to  all,  at 
least  privileges  were  granted.  Beginning  with  the  Ottos,  and  then 
the  Suabian  line,  the  emperors  lent  their  countenance;  and  the 
popes  HkewLse.  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  celebrated  schools 
(or  universities)  of  law  in  Italy,  which  afterguards  spread  through- 
out Europe. 

The  law  thus  studied  was  of  course  predominantly  Lombard  or 
Roman,  according  to  the  localit\\  Thus  the  schools  fell  into  two 
marked  groups. 

§  10.  Schools  of  Lombard  Law.  —  Traces  of  schools  of  Lom- 
bard law  are  found  at  IMilan,  Mantua,  and  Verona.  But  Favfa, 
the  capital,  had  the  finest,  and  copious  records  of  it  remain. 

From  early  times  Pavfa  had  indeed  had  aTri\ium  school,  wehere 
law"  was  therefore  in  the  curriculum.  But  the  Palace  Court  (the 
supreme  tribunal)  was  there,  and  this  of  course  gave  special  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  law,  especially  as  in  those  days  skill  in  pro- 
cedure and  practice  were  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  study.  The 
judges  were  recruited  from  the  practitioners,  and  the  practitioners 
were  at  the  same  time  teachers ;  the  documents  of  the  time  show 
us  the  *'  indices,"  **  causidiei/^  **  rhetores/'  as  making  up  the  teach- 
ing body. 

Tlie  system  of  uni\'ersity  teaching  had  thus  emerged  gradually 
from  a  system  of  practical  apprenticeship.    This  is  why  it  is  so 
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hard  to  give  (as  also  for  the  other  early  law  schools)  a  precise  date 
to  the  founding  of  the  Pavfa  school ;  there  are  no  recorded  notice» 
until  after  the  school  has  become  famous.  In  an  '*  Exposition  of 
Lombard  Laws/*  written  at  Pavfa  {po»f,  §  16)»  we  get  the  best  ac- 
count  of  the  schools  history.  The  jurists  are  there  referretl  to 
under  two  designations,  the  **  antiqui  '*  (or  "  veteres  *')  and  the 
"  moderni.**  The  former  came  down  into  the  early  KDOOs,  when 
Leo,  bishop  of  Vereelli,  administered  justice  (99t#-1022)  But 
some  of  them,  called  *'  antiquissimi/'  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Otto  I,  in  the  late  900 s»  when  the  Pavfa  school  rose  into  fame. 
The  '*  modern!  "  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  of  the 
*'  Expositio/'  in  the  se<*ond  half  of  the  ICMTOs.  These  two  classes 
(in  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  most  notable  names  are  found) 
signified  also  a  difference  in  legal  thought.  The  '*  antiqui  **  had 
devoted  themselves  chieflx  to  the  national  or  Lombard  law  and  its 
interpretation.  The  **  moderni  "  were  mure  interested  and  better 
versed  in  the  Roman  law,  as  a  means  of  practical  improvement  for 
the  national  law.^  BcKuifilius,  for  example,  is  classed  with  the  *'  anti- 
qui/' and  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  law,  though  his  contemporary; 
Guglielmus  (Wilhelm),  is  classed  with  the  '*  moderni/' 

§  IL  The  **  Expositio  **  gives  us  the  names  of  most  of  these 
Pavian  jurists.  The  oldest,  Valcausus  (or  Gualcosius),  belongs  to 
the  early  1000  s,  and  is  reckoned  as  an  ''  antiquus  **  ^  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  national  law.^  Bonifilius  and  Guglielmus,  successors 
of  Valcausus,  were  tonally  renowned.  The  school  (**  Bonifilü 
discipuli  '■)  founded  by  the  former  (who  was  a  royal  judge)  was 
opp<.)sed  to  Guglielmus,  a  modernist  leader.  It  was  also  in  cx>n- 
troversy  with  Lan franc  (born  l(X)5),  the  most  famous  of  the  Pavian 
jurists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  Lanfranc 
was  the  son  of  a  judge  who  had  universal  esteem.  The  boy  was 
instructed  **  in  scholis  liberalium  artium  legum  secularium  ad 
suie  morera  patria*/*  and  while  yet  a  youth  was  ranked  among  the 
leading  lawyers.  He  went  later  to  Xormand\%  where  he  foujided  a 
school  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  and  students  flocked  to  hear  him  **  de 

*  "Kxpositio/*  not^  on  lex  1»  §  1.  of  Otto  L 

*  *'Exix)KJtiü/'  Dote  on  lex  2,  $  I,  of  Grimoald ;  on  lex  90,  {5,  of  liut* 
prand, 

»  "Expositio/*  note  on  lejc  197  of  Roth&r. 

*  Valcausus,  indeed«  was  in  ill  repute  among  later  scholar«  —  at  least, 
the  i^loBsators  of  Boloena,  such  as  Ugolino,  Aceursius,  and  Odofred  (pojft^ 
I  AS)  for  having  falsified  the  text«  of  Lombani  law.  Bovne  of  hw  aunota* 
tions  were  made  to  read  like  the  text  of  the  law.  and  repealed  statutes 
were  represented  as  still  in  foree.  But  the  jealouaiea  ana  hostilities  l>e- 
tweeo  the  Romanists  at  Bologna  and  the  Lombardists  at  Pavfa  may 
account  for  this  repute. 
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secularibus  et  divims  Uteris  tractantem/'  As  adviser  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  he  crossed  to  England  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dying  in  10S9.* 

Tlie  list  of  Pavian  jurists  inchides  Sigifred,  Bagelard»  t'go,  and 
many  of  lesser  note.^  In  the  second  half  of  the  ICKXTs,  the  school  of 
Pavfa  sank  into  decadence,  and  the  centre  nf  legal  studies  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bologna,  the  horae  of  the  greatest  schfjol  of  Roman  law. 
The  circumstances  leading  to  this  will  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

§  12,  Schools  of  Roman  Law.  —  The  school  of  PaM'a,  at  the 
capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  \vas  of  course  demoted  to  Lom- 
bard law.  But  the  influence  of  Roman  law  was  making  itself 
felt.  Paul  the  Deacon  (at  the  royal  court)  was  thoroughly  familiar 
^ith  Justinian's  books.  The  direct  effects  of  Roman  principles 
on  Lombard  institutions  have  already  been  noted  (anfe,  §§  3-5). 
The  schools  of  law  also  felt  these  effects.  While  the  **  antiqui  *' 
jurists  stood  by  the  native  law  (ante,  §  10)»  the  **  moderni  *'  yielded 
to  the  Roman  influence.  They  sought  to  use  Roman  law  for  de- 
veloping and  improving  Lombard  law.  The  author  of  the  **  Ex- 
positio  **  c*ontinualIy  refers  to  the  former  as  a  **  lex  generalis/' 
which  he  finds  tu  be  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  **  antiqui.*' 
Obviously  there  must  have  been  at  Pavfa  some  teachers  expert  in 
that  field.  Nor  was  their  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  based  on 
mere  practice  books  or  on  hearsay ;  the  exactness  of  the  citations 
'  shows  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  sources.  Moreover»  in  the  lesser 
schools  also,  kept  by  the  bishops  and  the  monks,  Roman  law  was 
known,  though  in  more  elementary  fashion.  Their  duties,  indeed, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  notarial,  must  have  made  such  knowledge 
needful  to  the  clergy. 

These  schools,  however  (as  already  noticed),  had  a  private  status 
only,  without  State  regulation.  The  quality  of  their  instruction 
and  the  numbers  of  their  students  were  their  sole  reliance.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  merely  carrying  out  the  traditions  handed  down 
under  Roman  rule.  There  had  never  been,  in  the  entire  Western 
Empire,  a  State  school  of  law,  —  other  than  the  one  at  Rome, 
which  taught  pure  Roman  law,  and  lasted  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  13.  During  the  classic  period  of  Roman  law,  all  instruction 
i  was  given  by  the  great  lawyers,  and  their  teaching  was  a  voluntary 

'  [For  Lanfranc*d  share  in  formiiig  An^lo-Norman  mBtitationa,  eee  the 
illumioating  oommeDts  in  Pollock  and  ,\fintland'n  **  History  of  the  English 
Iaw/*  Ist  ed,,  I,  pp.  54- '>G,  Lanfrane  is  supposed  to  nave  auper\'ii<*Hl 
ihe  compilation  of  Domesday  Book»  among  other  things.  —  Transl.) 

>  rExpoätio/'  note  on  lex  153,  {  U  of  Rothar ;  lex  3,  t  1^*  of  Otto  J. 
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and  private  undertaking,  not  a  State  appointment.  The  time 
not  given  to  aetixe  practice  tlie^\'  ili\idetl  between  writing  and 
teaciiing.  In  both  ways  their  fame  was  preserved.  From  all 
quarters  students  resorted  to  Rome.  An  official  organization  of 
the  schools  appears  to  have  been  first  made  by  Theodosius,*  At 
any  rate,  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  teachers  at  Rome  were  on 
official  salaries ;  and  an  ordinance  of  Atalaric,  providing  for  salaries 
to  teachers  and  including  the  "  iuris  expositores/*  ^  shows  that 
under  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  this  status  continued.  Justinian 
maintained  this  policy*  His  decree  **  Omnem "  (533)  assigns 
official  schools  to  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  and  his  Pragmatic 
Sanction  {ante.  Part  I»  §  1), decrees  the  continuance  of  the  salaries  of 
law  teachers,  "  so  that  the  youth  may  not  fail  of  good  instruction.'** 
But  when  the  Church's  authority  suct*eeded  the  Empire*s  at  Rome, 
a  change  took  place.  The  Church  authorities,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
cease  to  maintain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Justinian's  law- 
books, nor  to  have  the  interest  and  the  disposition  to  foster  the 
traditions  and  the  science  of  Roman  law  {(ntte,  §  2),"*  But  they 
impressed  upon  it  a  purely  ecclesiastical  flavor.  Its  ancient  spirit 
was  lost.  If  its  study  was  to  continue  independently  in  pristine 
vigor,  some  other  headquarters  must  furnish  the  opportunity. 
The  city  of  Rome,  indeed,  was  by  the  end  of  the  UXMls,  in  all  re* 
spects  in  its  lowest  decadence.  The  war  of  the  Emperor  against 
Gregor>'  VII  and  the  Norman  invasion  of  lower  Italy  had  helped 
to  produce  this.  And  so  we  find  the  Bolognese  jurist  Odofred  re- 
porting that,  in  consequenc-e  of  wars,  legal  studies  had  removed 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna, 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ebb  of  the  Roman  schools  fortunes  coincides 
with  the  rise  of  the  school  at  Ravenna.  The  latter  is  already 
flourishing  at  the  end  of  the  lOOOs;  though  its  origin,  no  doubt, 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Exarchate  {ante.  Part  I»  |  7),  when 
Ravenna  was  the  sole  seat  of  Roman  power  in  Italy,  had  ambitions 
to  become  the  capital,  and  doubtless  showed  special  favor  to  the 
Roman  law.  At  any  rate  Ravenna,  at  tlie  end  of  the  1000s,  bad 
a  well-organized  school.^    And  Odofred  s  well-known  comparison 

'  ** Codex  Theodosianus/*  XIV,  9,  3 ;  "Codex  Justtnianeus,"  XI,  18. 

'  CassiodoruÄ,  '*V^ariaruiii,'*  IX,  21. 

'  "Constitulio  Omnem,*'  {  7;   *'Pragraatica  Sanctio,**  §  22. 

•Their  documents  often  mention  the  'Mcigum  doctoree**  and  "qui 
leges  veteres  noverunt/' 

*  Pet^r  Damianus,  for  example,  here  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  degrees 
of  relationship;  and  tell^  uä  tnat  he  came  to  do  it  b^'  listening  to  the 
Ravei^nese  jurists  descanting  on  that  subject  and  abandoning  the  Canon 
layjniles  to  follow  the  Roman  law.     To  confute  their  theories,  which  were 
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asserts  that  Ravenna's  school  attained  its  success  by  carrying  off 
Justinian's  law-books  from  Rome,  just  as  Bologna's  later  arose  by 
taking  them  from  Ravenna.  But  the  story  of  the  Bologna  school 
belongs  rather  in  the  next  epoch  (poM,  §  38). 

§  14.  L^gal  TreatiBes,  —  The  general  situation  is  plainly  re- 
flected in  the  legal  treatises  of  the  time.  They  are  essentially 
books  of  practice*  Moreover,  as  the  chief  neecl  was  for  plain  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  law  consisted  mainly 
in  antiquated  and  voluminous  texts  not  easily  accessible»  the 
treatise  writers  naturally  turned  their  efforts  to  making  collections, 
compendiums,  and  practical  manuals.  This  indeed  had  been  the 
tendency  since  later  Roman  times;  for  Justinian's  great  collec- 
tions, and  his  policy  of  confining  legal  science  to  the  study  of  their 
pages,  had  restricted  the  law^^'ers  to  practical  court  work  and  the 
preparation  of  summaries  of  the  works  of  Justinian. 

Moreover,  with  I^ombard  and  Roman  law  side  by  side  in  daily 
life»  the  adjustment  of  their  dixergences  led  to  a  sort  of  customary 
law^  in  which  practice  was  the  predominant  feature.  And  here 
again  the  existing  ct>nditions  affected  the  form  of  the  treatises. 
There  were  virtually  three  sorts :  (1)  those  which  dealt  with  Lom- 
bard law,  chiefly  Pavian ;  (2)  those  which  expounded  Roman  law, 
emanating  chiefly  from  Rome  and  Ravenna ;  and  (3)  those  w^hich 
explained  tlie  incipient  customary  law  as  used  in  practice. 

I  lot  Treatises  on  Lombard  Law.'  —  The  first  attempts  of  legal 
learning  were  merely  to  arrange  the  copious  sources  of  the  Ia%v  in 
collections.  The  Lombard  Edict  was  thus  edited  (800-832)  by 
order  of  Eberhard,  marquis  of  Rezia  and  Friuli,  under  the  title 
**  Capitula  legis  regum  Langobardorum,  seu  concordia  de  singulis 
causis.'*  ^  But  the  great  mass  of  subsequent  statutes  and  capitu- 
laries, including  the  special  Italian  enactments,  made  some  further 
compilations  needful*  The  most  important  was  that  prepared 
at  the  School  of  Pavfa,  covering  the  period  to  Henry  II  at  the  end 
of  the  KXK)  s,  and  know*n  as  the  '*  Capitulare  Italicnm.'*  But  this, 
too.  had  its  shortcomings.  JIoret>ver»  practical  forms  were  needed, 
and  a  systematic  conunentary,  such  as  the  early  Bolognese  jurists 
were  then  developing  for  Roman  law.    Thus  arose  the  celebrated 

BoieutificaJly  worked  out  ("*ratio<iinando,  assumeado,  colligendo''),  he 
eoni postal  his  work*  m  which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  eontemo  tho 
Chiirt»b's  doctrines, 

1  (HUtions  ante,  }  9:  Fertile,  "Storia."  §5  13,  44,  64;  Salüioli,  **Man- 
SiÄle/^  part  II,  c.  10;  SehupfcT,  '* Manuale."  b-  I.  tit..  2,  c.  2,  §§  2,  3, 

«Edited  by  Btuhmf,  in  M.O.H-,  ''Leges/*  IV.  255.  It  distributed 
the»  statu tei*.  from  Rothar  to  Astolf,  into  six  topical  chapters,  arraoged 
fhronologieally  within  each. 
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"Liber  legis  Langobardorum/'  better  known  as  the  **  Liber  Pa- 
piensis/'  ^  It  belongs  in  the  first  half  of  the  1000s,  between  Heni^- 
I  and  Conrad  the  Salic*  Being  a  treatise  for  practice,  the  authors 
did  not  always  preserve  the  original  text,  bnt  omitted  obsolete  and 
duplicate  provisions,  and  amended  errors  or  loose  phrases.  The 
correct  text,  used  for  teaching,  was  known  as  the  **  Vulgata  of 
Pavfa."  2 

§  16.  The  **  Liber  Papiensis  "  (or  Book  of  Pavfa),  by  its  practi- 
cal utility,  rapidly  obtained  \ogue  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  merely  local  bwik.  It  shows  us,  moreover,  that  the 
study  of  law  had  passed  be>'ond  the  mere  editing  of  texts,  and  was 
concerning  itself  with  commentaries  and  applications  to  practice. 
The  decisions  of  the  roval  court  at  Pavia  {avU\  §  10)  were  prob- 
ably here  a  stimulus.  Thus»  by  the  combineil  influences  of 
judicial  decisions,  forensic  argument,  and  legal  teaching,  numerous 
principles  developed  which  could  well  form  the  subject  of  a  sys- 
tematic commentary  on  the  nati\*e  law.  Such  was  the  **  Expositio 
ad  librum  papiensem/*  —  a  work  similar  to  that  **  Interi)retatio  '* 
which  was  issued  with  the  Breviarj'  of  Alane  the  Visigoth  {atite. 
Part  I,  §  8).  Its  author  is  unknown,  and  its  date  is  uncertain;' 
but  it  belongs  presumably  towards  the  end  of  the  1000s,  when  the 
Pavian  school  was  on  the  verge  of  decline,  and  the  Iloman  law  was 
beginning  to  l>e  cited  as  the  **  lex  generalis,"  The  later  Com* 
mentaries  attributed  to  Aliprand  and  AIl>ert  (judges  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Este),  at  the  beginning  of  the  lliXJs,  show  still  more  the 
Roman  law  influence,**  They  are  closely  related  to  the  **  Lombarda/' 
the  last  coUection  of  Lombard  statues,  which  appeared  at  the  end 
of  tlie  1000 s.^  It  differs  from  the  previous  collections  in  its  ar- 
rangement, which  is  no  longer  chronological,  but  strictly  topical, 
in  books  and  titles,  and  shows  the  dominance  of  scientific  method. 

§  17,   The  remaining  treatises  of  this  period,  which  also  concern 

'  Edited  by  Boretim,  M.G.H..  '* Leges,"  IV,  289;  PaddUtti,  **Poiitee." 
'Another  oolleK^tion  of  Lorübard  law,  resembling  the  "Liber  Papien- 
sis,** is  known  as  **Colleotio  N'alcausiana  gloasata/*  because  attribut^^d  to 
Valcausus  (arUe,  }  10).     Edited  Walter,  ** Corpus  juriB  germaniei/'  I,  683; 
MuratoTt^  1»  2* 

[Parts  of  this  se<.^tioii  are  omitted.  —  Tkanbl,] 
'  Edited  Baretiits,  M.O.H  ,  **  Leges/*  IV:   PadelleUi,  '* Fontes/' 
•Edited    by    Ätt«chiitz,    "Die    Lombarda^ommentäre    des    Alipiund 
und  Albertus/*  Heidelberg,  1855;  Siegel,  **Die  Lombarda-CommentÄTe/* 
in  S.W.A.,  1862,  XL 

'  Edited  by  Bluhme,  M.Q.H.,  "Leges/'  IV,  607.  It  seema  to  have  h&d 
several  authors.  Two  texts  obtained  (?hief  vogue,  the  *' Lombarda  oas- 
sinese/'  found  in  the  celebrated  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  n^ar  Rome, 
where  so  many  ancient  texts  have  been  preserved;  and  the  ** Lombarda 
vulgata,**  usecl  priuci pally  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
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themselves  mainly  with  practice,  include  notably  the  "  Qiia*stiones 
ae  inonita/*  ^  —  a  series  of  dii^cussions  of  practical  rules  of  frequent 
application,  such  as  succession,  wager  of  battle,  procedure,  pre- 
scription, and  the  Hke,  There  appeared  also,  while  the  Lombard 
school  still  flourished»  some  brief  essays  on  specific  topics,*  and  some 
form-books,  particularly  the  '*  Chartularium  Langobardieum,"  ^ 
in  which  are  collected  and  compared  the  notarial  forms  under  the 
different  systems  of  law ;  the  I>ombard  law^  being  taken  as  the 
general  rule  and  the  others  as  the  exc-eptions. 

§  18.  Treatises  on  Roman  L&w.^  —  The  works  of  the  schools  of 
Roman  law  had  much  the  same  general  purpose  and  style  as  those 
of  Lombard  law.  The  influence  of  Justinian *s  legislation  tended 
to  confine  the  jurists*  labors  to  mere  commentaries  and  sum- 
maries. Just  as  the  Byzantine  period  had  produced  {mite.  Part  I, 
§§  8, 11)  the  "  Liber  Gai,"  the ''  Interpretatio ''  to  Alaric's  Breviary, 
and  the  Turin  Gloss;  so  now  under  Germanic  rule  we  find  the 
Romanists  writing  Summaries  (such  as  that  of  Perugia^),  Glosses 
(such  as  the  one  from  Pistoia*),  and  Compendiums  or  short  sys- 
tematic expositions.  Three  or  four  of  these  are  important  and 
famous  enough  to  deserve  special  mention.  The  "  Exceptiones 
Legum  Romanarum  **  ^  are  a  series  of  condensations  or  extracts 
from  Justinian's  books,  for  practitioners.  They  were  put  together 
by  various  hands  from  time  to  time,  and  their  authorship  and  dates, 
though  much  discussed,  are  unsettled  ;•  they  w^re  by  many  at- 
tributed to  a  jurist  Peter  (hence  often  cited  as  **  Exceptiones 
Petri  '*),  but  Damian  has  also  been  credited  with  them.  A  com- 
pend  usually  called  **  Brachylogus,**  but  originally  entitled 
** Summa  No veUanmi"  or  *' Corpus  Legum,***  is  the  most  interest- 

»Edited  by  Muraton\  R.I.S.,  i;  2,  la^;  Bluhme,  M.G.H.,  "'Leges." 
IV,  590;   PaddUni;  ''Fontes/' 463, 

*  Edited  bv  Paddletti,  '* Fontes/'  492. 

»  Edited  by  Boretius,  MXJ.H.,  ** Leges,"  IV:   PaddUiiU  471. 

*  SahnolU  ** Manuale/'  part  II,  c.  15;  Schupf er^  ** Manuale,"  book  I, 
tit.  IL  i  2. 

•  Pateiin,  **  Adnotationes  codicum  dom,  Justiniani,  Summa  Perusina," 
Home,  1900. 

•»  "Olossa  Pistoiee/*  edited  by  Ckiappelli,  in  A.R.A.T.,  f?er.  Ill,  vol.  37, 
1885  :  (compare  the  tiame  author*«  **  Niiovoesame^del  MS.  pistoiese,"  Rome, 
1885,  and  Fitting's  **  JuHj^tisrhe  S<!hriften/'  IIalk\  1876. 

'  Edited  by  Nari^/ri^,  'rrfschiühte/'  11,321,  and  by  Fitting,  **Juristisohe 
Schriften,"  1876,  p.  151;  discussions  in  Schupfer,  **  Manuale/'  p.  233; 
Fickrr,  "Ueber  die  Entst<?huiigsverhtÜtiiisse  der  Exeeptionee  Legum 
Romanorum,"  Imisbmck,  1886r  FltUng,  "Glosse  zu  den  Expeptiones, 
etc-/'  Halle,  1874  ;  "  Ije  form.  proe.  delle  Exceptiones  Petri/'  Rome,  1897  ; 
Conrat,  "  Das  ashburn.  Rechtsbuch  Quelle  der  Exceptiones  Petri,"  Leipzig, 
1886. 

♦  Edited  by  Backing,  Berlin,  1829;  diseussed  by  Schupf  er,  "Manuale," 
p,  227:    Ficker,  **  lieber   die    Zeit    und    den    Ort    der    Entstehung   de« 
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ing  one  of  this  period ;  because  it  not  ooly  uses  intelligently  the 
classic  Roman  sources,  but  purports  to  give  the  current  and 
modified  Roman  law  ;  it  dates  probably  from  Ravenna  in  the  1000s. 
Two  otiier  treatises,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  widest  discussion 
as  to  their  date,  author,  and  home,  are  the  **  Summa  Codicis  " 
and  the  '*  Questiones  de  Juris  Subtilitatibus."  '  These  used  to  be 
attributed  to  Irnerius  (jßost,  §  42),  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
Bologna  jurists ;  but  at  present  the  results  of  criticism  point  to 
Rome  as  the  place  of  origin.^ 

§  19,  Another  treatise  to  which  also  has  been  accorded  an  abun- 
dance of  the  critics*  researches  in  determining  its  origin  is  the  **Lex 
Romana  IMineset"  ^  so  called  from  the  discovery  of  its  first  manu- 
script at  Udine,  north  of  \'enice.  Other  manuscripts  have  since 
been  found  at  St.  Gall  and  at  Favaria,  in  Rhetian  Switzerland; 
hence  much  controversy  as  to  its  nativity.  The  l>etter  opinion 
seems  to  place  it  in  the  SAlOs,  in  Italy,  Its  principal  source  is 
Alaric*s  Breviary  of  Roman  law^  (ante.  Part  I,  §  8) ;  but  its  use  of 
the  The<Klosian  Code  and  later  Novels,  as  well  as  of  Gains  and 
Paulus»  help  in  an  important  way  to  demonstrate  that»  in  northern 
Italy  at  least,  the  legislation  of  Justinian  had  never  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  practical  use  of  the  eariier  sources  of  Roman  law.^ 

§  20.  Formularies  and  Documents.^  —  The  Formularies  are 
collections  of  forms  of  legal  documents  for  the  use  of  scriveners, 

Braohylogus/'  Wien.  1871 ;  Fitting,  **U6ber  die  Heltnat  und  das  Alter 
des  aogenaunteri  Brachylogxis,"  Berlin»  1880:  Nani,  **Brai3hylo^s  jurw 
civilis/'  in  A.CJ.S.,  1880,  XXV;  ChiappcHi,  "La  glossa  vaticana  dd 
Brachylogus,"  in  R.S.L,  IHSTj,  IL 

»  Edited  by  Fiuing,  '^Queslionps,  etc./'  Berlin,  1894  ;  '*Summa  Co<iicis 
Irnerii/'  Berlin,  1894;  diutniiiised  by  Schupf  er,  '*  Manuale/'  p,  214,  and  in 
**La  acuola  di  Roma  e  la  questione  Irneriaim/'  in  A.R.A.L.,  1897 ;  PattHa^ 
**Delle  opere  attribuite  ad  Iruerio  e  della  scuola  di  Roma/*  in  B*D.R„ 
1895,  and  "*  La  Summa  Codici»/*  in  8.S„  1897,  XIV;  Be^ia,  **L*op«ra 
d'lmerio/*  Turin,  1S9G, 

'  [This  s<*ction  bas  been  abbreviated.  —  Tranbl.) 

'Editions:   Zeurrnr,  in  ALG.H.,  *' Leges,'*  V, 

Essays  asd  Tbüatiseö  :  Schupjfcr,  **  Slantiale,**  p,  194  ;  id.,  "  La  legge 
romana  udineae/*  in  A.L.  (1881)  ;  id.,  **Nuovi  studi  sulla  k^gge  romana 
udtnese/*  in  A.L.  (1882,  1887,  and  1889)  ;  Wagner,  **  Zur  Frage  nach  der 
Entstehung  und  dem  Geltungsgebiet  der  lex  romana  udinese,"  in  Z.S.S,,  IV : 
Von  Salü,  **  Lex  romana  curiensis/'  ibpL,  VI ;  Zeumer,  **  Ueher  Heimatb  und 
Alter  der  Lex  rhffitica  curiensis,*'  ibid.,  IV;  Znntiti,  **Ija  legge  romana 
retipa-<^oireÄt>  o  udineae/'  Milan,  IIKX) ;  B^Bta,  **  Per  la  determinazione  della 
etä  e  della  patria  della  cost  detta  Lex  romana  rhsetica  curiensis,"  in 
RJ.S.G.,  1901, 

•  [ThiH  section  has  been  abbreviated.  —  Transl.] 

*  Pertiti\  "Storia,'*  §  18;  Sal  viol  i,  **  Manuale,"  part  II,  ce,  0,  7  ;  Schup-^ 
fer,  "Manuale/'  Iiook  1,  tit.  I,  c.  1,  §3;  Brunmr,  '*Rechtsge8chiehte/' 
f  i  57,  .j8. 

The  general  history  of  do43uments  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  found 
in  th©  treatises  of  BreulaUt  Giry^  and  PaolL 
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either  official  or  private.  To  prepare  and  compile  them  was  a 
peculiarly  practical  sendee  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  law 
was  not  yet  unified  nor  settled.  No  special  class  of  persons  (like 
the  notaries,  who  w*ere  soon  to  arise)  had  exclusive  authority  to 
draw  up  documents  of  legal  sanction»  In  Rnman  times  any  one 
was  free  to  draft  a  deed  or  an\'  other  legal  dtK'ument ;  and  an  im- 
j>ortant  occupation  of  the  lawyers  w^as  to  do  this.  Such  was  stiU 
the  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  though  the  clerics  C*  clerks  ")  were 
now  the  usual  scriveners.  But  the  accurate  legal  knowledge  which 
the  scriveners  of  classic  times  had  possessed  had  been  the  reason 
and  the  justification  for  the  liberty  then  accorded  to  all,  and  such 
knowledge  was  now  lacking.  Hence  a  need  now  arose  for  well- 
drafted  forms  based  on  ancient  learning  and  contemporary  ex- 
perience. Some  modicum  of  legal  learning  was  of  course  essential ; 
and  such  as  it  w*as,  it  enabled  the  forms  to  react  in  influence  upon 
the  law  itself.  In  the  first  place,  they  served  to  reduce  it  to  greater 
certainty  and  safety  in  practice.  And,  in  the  second  place,  they 
helped  to  diffuse  the  Roman  law.  The  Germanic  invaders  did  not 
use  writings  for  their  legal  transactions ;  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  Romans  as  scriveners.  Thus,  the  traditional  Roman 
forms  and  even  principles  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  infusion  of  some 
Germanic  principles.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  form-books  that 
we  discover  the  first  attempts  at  legal  science.  The  scriveners,  in 
developing  their  art,  employed  a  florid  style,  with  allusions  to 
allegories,  the  Bible,  moral  truths,  and  religious  maxims ;  being 
usually  clerics,  and  drafting  often  for  the  Church's  property,  they 
found  this  natural  and  proper  enough.  This  helped  them  to  dwell 
upon  the  general  principles  which  underlay  the  various  legal  trans- 
actions. And  so  they  came  to  develop,  as  a  scientific  task,  the  com- 
position of  treatises  directed  to  explaining  the  principles  of  correct 
drafting  for  persons  who  wished  to  draw  up  their  own  documents. 
For  the  history  of  the  law,  these  formularies  are  invaluable. 
They  serve  to  compensate  our  lack  of  the  books  and  oral  traditions 
which  are  now^  forever  lost;  to  exhibit  the  law  in  its  practical 
application»  and  thus  to  supplement  and  interpret  the  statutes  and 
trfati>es;  to  reveal  sources  which  would  have  remained  unknown  ; 
and,  in  short,  to  mirror  the  whole  legal  life  of  the  times.  And, 
anate  often  from  the  jurists  of  the  law  schools,  they 
ted  to  the  law  of  either  the  Germanic  or  the  Roman 
they  exist  for  themselves,  and  illustrate  faithfully  the 
*"  "  ns  and  the  diverse  influences  which  were  in  process 
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§21.  There  were  several  sorts  of  form-books.  First  there  were 
those  for  public  oflBcials  {**  regales  "),  for  example,  for  the  char- 
ters of  the  Imperial  chancery  or  for  the  papal  bulls.  Then  there 
were  those  for  lawsuits,  instructing  the  parties  how  to  proceed. 
And  finally  there  were  the  private,  or  notarial,  form -books  (**  pa- 
genses  '*),  meant  for  ordinary  deeds  and  the  like.  There  was  thus 
a  great  mass  of  forms ;  and  the  varied  contents  of  the  form-books 
(of  which  indeed  only  a  portion  have  survived  to  us)  show  how 
active  was  the  legal  life  which  called  them  into  existence. 

Most  of  the  compilations  come  from  Prankish  territory.  They 
bear  various  names.  Sometimes  it  is  that  of  their  author»  such 
as  the  famous  ones  of  the  monk  Marcolf ,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
600  s.  Sometimes  it  is  that  of  the  place  of  their  disco\'ery  or 
authorship,  —  such  as  those  of  Angers  (**  Andecavenses  **)»  Bourges 
(*VBituricenses '*),  Auvergne  (*' Arvernenses  "),  or  Sens  ("  Seno- 
nenses  ■ ') ;  these  belong  to  the  period  850-920,  and  exhibit  Prankish 
law  with  a  strong  Roman  infusion.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are 
named  from  some  modern  discoverer  or  first  editor  of  the  manu- 
script, —  such  as  Bignon,  Merkel,  Lindenbrog»  Sirmond.* 

In  Italy  there  were  fewer  form-books,  —  perhaps  partly  because 
of  the  greater  diffusion  of  culture  in  writing,  partly  because  of  the 
survival  of  the  Roman  tniditions  of  the  scriveners.  But  some  very 
important  form-btK)ks  have  come  down  to  us.  From  the  Ostro- 
gothic  period,  we  have  the  invaluable  rejxisitory  of  Cassiodorus 
{ante.  Part  I,  §6).^  From  a  later  period  comes  the  **  Liber  Diurnus  ** 
of  the  papal  court.^  There  are  also  Lombard  forms,  of  the  1000  s- 
1100  s,  in  more  ambitious  treatises  which  also  give  instructions 
for  lawsuits;  the  *"  Liber  Papiensis  "  and  **  Chartulariura  "  have 
already  been  mentioned  (ante,  §§  15,  17).^ 

§  22.  The  very  documents  of  the  legal  transactions  themselves 
have  also  survived  us.  **  Chartie ''  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
formal  constitutive  document,  which  serve<i  as  a  permanent  record 
of  tlie  transactions;  **  notitia  **  was  applied  to  a  memorandum  or 
preparatory  draft, ^  But  the  great  distinction  was  between 
**  public  '*  and  **  private  *'  documents.      A  **  public  **  document 

>  Edited  by  Rasikrc,  "Reoueil  g^o^rat  des  formules  usit^es  d&tit  rem* 

Eire  de»  Francs,"  1859-1871;  Zeumtr,  *'Formul»  merovmgwni  tl  iaur^ 
ngiani  aevi/'  in  M.G.H.,  **  Leges,'*  V. 

*  Books  VI  and  VII  of  his  '*\^tiriaruni/'  ed.  Morrmsen,  in  M.O.H.,  1891« 
Xll*  **Au<*tores  Antiquissimi.'' 

>  Edited  by  Sickti,  Vienna»  1889. 

*  Edited  by  Paddletti,  "Fontea/*  Turin,  1877. 

*  Brunneft  *'Ch&rta  et  notitia,**  1S77  (reprint^  in  Ms  **Fcirscbtiüicen/* 
1804). 
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Involved  three  features :  it  concerned  certain  kinds  of  transactions ; 

wh  must  be  drawn  by  a  public  official ;  and  it  had  certain  special 
le^al  validity',  **  Public  *'  documents  were  more  finished  in  style, 
—  partly  because  the  form  was  of  the  essence,  and  partly  because 

,  skilled  officials  drew  them.  The  form  of  a  document  revealed  its 
entire  structure.  There  were  two  parts*  First  came  the  ''protocol  '* 
or  caption,  containing  all  which  served  to  identify,  promulgate, 
and  authenticate  the  document,  —  date,  reigning  sovereign, 
Dames  of  witnesses  and  parties.    Then  came  the  "text  "  or  terms 

faf  the  transaction,  —  the  recital  of  facts,  the  rights  granted  or 
liabilities  assumed,  the  description  of  the  property,  the  conditions 
annexed,  etc. 
These  documents  are  to  be  reckoned  among  our  safest  sources  for 

I  the  historv'  of  the  law  ;  for  they  represent  actual  transactions  in  the 

r  application  of  the  law  and  give  that  color  and  Vjackground  which 
only  usage  and  local  circumstances  can  supply.  Based  as  they 
were  upon  the  form-books,  they  re^'eal  the  continual  silent  influence 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  owes  to  them  in  part  its  preservation  and 
diffusion  through  the  Middle  Ages ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
demonstrate  the  coexistence  of  the  Germanic  law  through  the 
centuries.  The  great  repositories  of  these  docimients  throughout 
that  period  were  almost  exclusively  the  monasteries ;  for  the  mo- 

|Dastic  orders  came  to  be  the  largest  landowners,  and  the  sanctity 
of  tlieir  buildings  was  usually  respected  amidst  the  feuilal  wars. 
In  their  archives  were  preserved  registers  c*>ntainjng  copies  or 

[Abstracts  of  the  documents ;   and  in  modern  times  many  reprints 

rof  them  (beginning  with  Muratori's,  in  the  16(X)s)  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  science.' 

^  Some  of  these  are  selections  relating  to  a  specifio  region  or  period : 

^e,g.  MuTatori,  **  An tiqui tales   Italica^";    Fantuzzi,  '*Monumenti  Raven- 

%%[**;     PoTTOt   ** Codex    Langobardife " ;      Troya,    *'Codioe    diplomatico 

ongobardo'*:   Br-uneUi,  ** Codice  diplomfttico  Toscano.'* 

Others  represent  an  entire  collection  from  a  particular  archive;    i'.g. 

the   **Rege8to    Farfense/*   from    the   monastery   at   Montecaiäsino :     the 

/* Codex  Cavensis,"  from  the  monastery  at  Cava  ;  the  '*Reifesti  pontificii/' 

flh^m  Rome-  and  the  *'  Re^esti  imperiali/*  in  M.G.H.     Many  documents, 

chiefly  from  church  archives,  have  been  edited  for  publication  in  the  last 

few  years,  by  Hartmann,  Plvano,  Fedeh,  and  others. 
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Chapter  II,     Secokb  Period:  a.d.   1100-1700* 


ITALY  DlTilNG   THE  RENASCENCE 
1 23.    Introductory* 

Topic  1.   The  Common  Law 


134.     The  Diverse  Elements. 
i  25,  26,     The  Germanio  Law. 


I  §§  27-29.     The  Canon  Law. 
I  §1  30-34.     The  Roman  Law. 


Topic  2,    The  Science  of  Law 


I  35.     Be^rinningB  of  Legal  Science, 

i36.  37,     The  Schools  of  Law, 
38.  30,     The  School  at  Bologna, 
i  40.     Other  Schools. 
S  41,     The  Jurists, 
ii  42^i4,     (a)  The  Glossator«. 


a  45-48,     (6)  The  Commentators. 
f§  49-51.     {c)  The  Hiimanists, 
i  52,  (d)  The  Practical  Jurists. 

i§  53-55.     (e)  Jurists     of     Franae. 

Germany,        and 

Holland. 


Topic  3.   The  Legisl.\tion 

1,    THE   COMMUNAL   PERIOD 


I  56.     Legislative  Conditions  in  the 

120«J8, 
{  57.     Growth   of  the  City   Legis« 

lation. 
S{  58-60.     Bourees  of  the  Legisla- 
tion. 


is  61--63.  Compilation  of  the  Stat- 
utes. 

{S  64,  65.  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Statutes, 

S  66,     Commensial  Institutions. 


2,    THE  MONAaCKICAL   PERIOD 


I  67.     Imperial  Legislation. 


a  6S-75. 


Legislation  of  the  Ital- 
ian States. 


§  23.  Introdtictory.  —  .Vs  it  emerpetl  from  the  feudal  period, 
the  law  found  itself  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  between 
diverse  and  disunited  elements.  System  and  unity  were  gradually 
coming  to  pass.  The  respective  amounts  and  kinds  of  the  con- 
tribution of  each  element  were  being  settled.  And  this  signified 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  general  social  transformation,  the  law  was 
beginning  to  become  national,  Italian.  The  Renascence,  in  its 
other  aspects,  —  literarv',  religious,  artistic,  —  was  proceeding  more 
slowly ;  and  in  general  liistorj^  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  placed 
at  a  date  considerably  later.     But  in  legal  history  the  new  epoch 

'  (§{  23-74  -  Calisse,  Part  III,  §&  92-162,  pp,  172-331.  —  Transl.! 
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certainly  dates  as  early  as  the  1100  s.  The  city  statutes,  which 
then  begin,  mark  essential  changes  in  public  law.  The  schools  of 
law  revive  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law,  and  cause 
its  dominion  to  flourish  anew.  The  Germanic  law  gradually  wanes 
in  power;  and  the  Churches  law  becomes  a  special  system  for 
particular  persons  and  subjects  only. 

The  new  bo<Iy  of  law  could  not  yet  become  a  unified  one  for  all 
Italy.  Political  conditions  prevented  this.  But  the  tendency 
towards  such  a  unity  could  be  detected»  partly  in  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  la%v  as  a  common  basis,  and  partly  in  certain  uniform 
features  of  legistatitm  which  lessened  the  local  peculiarities  and 
[gave  them  a  national  impress. 


Topic  L    The  Common  Law  * 

§  24,  The  Diverse  Eloments,  —  In  all  the  enactments  promul- 
Lgated  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  rulers  confined  themselves  to  some  specific  subject  of  law 
which  needed  new  rej^ulation.  All  subjects  untouched  by  such 
legislation  were  understood  to  be  left  to  some  preexisting  body 
of  law,  known  to  M  and  binding  upon  all.  This  was  the  **  com- 
mon ''  law,  in  contrast  to  those  **  particular  ' '  or  exceptional  laws 
which  affected  only  certain  regions  or  classes  of  persons.  This  force 
of  **  common  ''  law,  it  is  true,  had  never  permanently  been  gained 
by  any  one  of  the  several  systems.  It  had  shifted  more  than  once. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  all,  it  seemed  that  the  Roman  law^  would 
be  the  one  most  adapted  to  regain  and  retain  that  status.  And  if, 
already  in  the  time  of  the  Pavian  school  of  Lombard  law  (anie,  §  10), 
the  Roman  law  had  come  to  be  termed  the  **  general  "  law,  much 
more  markedly  was  this  to  be  the  result  in  the  Renascence  period ; 
for  the  principal  significance  of  that  period,  in  legal  history,  is  the 
Igrowing  prevalence  of  the  Roman  law,  alike  in  science  and  in 
practice. 

By  **  prevalence,"  however,  is  not  meant  the  driving  out  of  the 
other  systems.  The  others  remained,  both  the  Germanic  and  the 
Church  law,  and  in  certain  fields  had  e^'en  the  features  of  a  **  com- 
mon *'  law.  Their  relations  to  the  Roman  law  in  this  period  must 
now  be  examined. 

§  25,  Tha  Gerxnanic  Law.  — When  the  various  Germanic  tribes 
reduced  their  law  into  writing  (ante.  Part  I,  §  35),  the  customary 

» (This  Topic,  S|  24-34,  is  in  the  author*«  text  Part  III,  Title  III, 
|(  130-141,  pp.  247-277,  and  is  here  transposed  before  Titles  1  and  II»  as 
makjpg  the  developmeat  clearer  for  our  purposes.  —  Tbaj^bl.] 
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law  remained  for  each  tribe  as  the  common  law,  to  govern  matters 
not  eü\'ered  by  the  CcKlets,  This  field  bec'ame  gradually  narrower, 
with  the  increase  of  statutes  and  the  disappearance  of  primitive 
customs,  as  the  Kenascence  approached.  The  racial  elements  were 
becoming  fused.  The  Romanic  element,  by  mere  weight  of  num- 
bers, preponderated ;  the  changes  in  pohtical  conditions  w^eakened 
the  support  for  Germanic  institutions  and  traditions;  and  the 
demands  of  new  ec*onomic  interests  found  tlie  primitive  prin- 
ciples inadequate.  Their  mission  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they 
must  disappear. 

Nevertheless,  as  already  noted  (ariie.  Part  I,  §  16),  here  and 
there  a  compact  nucleus  of  population  kept  them  in  vigor  and  long 
preser\'ed  their  traces*  When  the  personal  system  of  law  gave  way 
to  the  territorial  {ante,  Part  L  §  07),  the  dominant  law»  which  im- 
posed itself  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  regions,  was  the  Lom- 
bard law,  —  just  as  elsewhere  it  was  the  Romanic  law. 

This  local  survival  of  the  Lombard  la%v  is  proved  in  several  ways- 
In  the  first  place,  the  family  and  property  law  tended  to  keep  its 
place  tenaciously,  even  when  the  public  law  liad  been  superseded, 
—  precisely  as  had  occurred  for  the  Roman  popolation  under  the 
Lombard  rule.*  Furthermore,  there  are  express  legislative  recitals 
that  the  Lombard  law  prevailed  as  against  the  Roman  law.*  And, 
finally,  the  vogue  of  the  Lombard  law^  is  shown  by  the  prolific 
scientific  labors  devoted  to  it. 

The  centre  of  Lombard  studies  came  to  be  the  school  at  Bologna 
(post,  §  38).  The  systematic  compilation  know^n  as  the  **  Lom- 
barda  "  {ank,  §  16)  must  have  been  prepared  for  its  needs,  so  that 
the  lecturers  on  Iximbard  law  might  have  a  textual  apparatus  as 
adequate  as  that  |>ossessed  by  the  lecturers  on  Roman  law.^  They 
also  used  the  gloss  method  of  exposition ;  and»  just  as  the  Roman- 
ist glosses  were  superseded  by  the  gloss  compends  used  in  practice 
(/xwf,  §  42),  so  also  the  Lombardists  developed  their  system.  The 
Accursius  {pod,  §  44)  of  Lombard  law  was  C'arolus  Tocco,  a 
professor  at  Bologna»  who  in  the  early  1200s  prepared  a  critical 


*  Andrea  Boneilug  records  how  the  profeasional  eirperts  in  Rom&n  law 
could  be  vanquiished  in  a  lawAuit  by  opponents  of  mediaere  skill,  wh^n 
Lora  hard  rules  were  in  issue:  '^Ooiunicmtarium  super  leeibus  LanKot>ar- 
dum.'*  Yenioe,  1537,  with  notes  by  Carlo  di  Tocco.  See  the  essay  of  Vol* 
pirella,  '*  Delia  vita  e  delJe  opere  di  Andrea  BoneUo  di  Barletta/  Naples« 
1872. 

*  E,g,  in  the  statutes  of  Benevento,  in  1'230;  and  the  Sicilian  constitu- 
tioD  of  Frederi<?  II  C'Coastitutiones  Regni  Sieili©,**  b.  I,  c.  52). 

*  The  commentaries  of  Ariprand  and  Albert  {ante,  §  Id)  also  came  from 
Uie  Bologna  scbooL 
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apparatus  of  the  entire  Lombard  gloss  which  acciiiired  an  authority 
so  weighty  as  to  be  considered  in  practice  almost  equivalent  to 
the  text  itself.*  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  eomnientators  rm  Lom- 
bard law  were  ahnost  as  numerous ;  it  had  there  the  longest  and 
most  extensive  duration,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  (fl/i/e, 
§  16),^  Baldus  (post,  §  48)  recognizes  it  as  late  as  the  1300 s; 
**  professions  *'  of  it  (ante,  Part  I,  §  ^yl)  are  foond  at  late  periods 
in  northern  Italy ;  at  Bergamo  (near  Lake  Como)  it  was  not  ex- 
pressly abolished  till  the  1500  s;  and  the  laws  of  Naples  (post, 
§  68)  show  that  certain  persons  there  continued  to  live  under  it. 
A  treatise  on  the  differences  between  Roman  and  Lombard  law 
was  written  by  Ferretti,  a  Ravenna  jurist,  as  late  as  1541 ;  another, 
**  De  regulis  juris  Langobardornm/'  at  Venice  in  1599  ;^  and  in  the 
early  1600s  the  judges  of  the  Abmzzi  region  were  required  to  know 
Lombard  law.^  Not  until  the  introduction  of  the  French  Codes,  in 
the  legislative  period  of  the  early  1800  s,  can  the  Lombard  law  be 
said  to  have  quite  lost  its  indept^ndent  life. 

§  26.  A  rivalry  b^twTcn  Lombard  and  Roman  law  was  of 
course  inevitable,^  The  Romanists  actively  took  the  aggressive. 
Throughout  their  works,  a  supreme  disdain  for  Lombard  law  is 

'  apparent.    Odofred  calls  it  neither  law^  nor  justice,  but  merely  a 
bundle  of  rules,  put  together  by  the  Germanic  kings  to  serve  their 
^w^n  ends.     Lucas  of  Penna  thinks  them  beneath  consideration : 
lacking  in  reason,  6t  for  animals  only,  trash  rather  than  law ; 

^nd  wishes  they  could  be  abolished.  Andrew  of  Isernia  calls  them 
**  asses'  laws  '* ;  and  in  later  times  De  Liiea  and  Gravina  express  a 
like  opinion.  Hostility  so  marked  must  have  been  engendered, 
not  simply  by  the  I^ombard  law's  inferiority,  but  also  by  the  dif* 
ficulty  of  eradicating  it.  And  in  fact  the  hostihty  w^as  strongest 
in  the  South,  where  the  Lombard  system  was  most  extensive  and 
tenacious  and  (in  some  respects)  independent. 

Naturally,  too,  there  was  a  counter  influents  upon  the  Roman 

»  The  first  printed  edilirm  waa  that  of  Venice,  Ln  1537:  "Lege«  Lango- 
bardorum,  cum  argutissiniis  glossis  domini  Caroli  de  Tocco." 

'  The  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  1267,  guaranteed  the  use  of  the 
homkmrd  law  to  some  of  it;^  tenants.  Andrea  of  Barletta  and  Andrea  of 
Isernia  (in  Sicily)  also  recognized  it. 

*  See  also  Rinftella,  '*ln  reliquias  juris  Langobardi  proloqmum,*' 
Naples,  hKJÖ,  The  work  of  B.  da  Morcofu,  **  De  differentii«  inter  »j us 
Romanorum  et  jus  Longo  bard  or  unu"  was  edited  in  1912  by  Prof.  Jüh. 
AbigutnU  ^Naples). 

*  Other  instanees  are  fouBd  in  docuinenls  of  the  Duchy  of  Benevento, 
and  in  the  comments  of  Matteo  degli  Afflitti  on  Frederic  Il's  Sicilian  con- 
stitutioQä.  . 

*  Salvüyli,  **  Dell'  uao  detla  Lombarda  presso  i  glossaton  e  i  giunsti  del 
aecoloXIV/'  Turin.  1898. 
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law  itself.  The  lawyer-authors  were  in  those  days  writing  chiefly 
for  pract  it  toners,  and  they  could  not  help  devoting  some  atten- 
tion to  the  inveterate  customary  law,  which  existed  and  could 
not  be  extirpated.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  or  bal- 
ancing of  accounts.  Out  of  the  opposing  elements,  there  arose  new 
and  composite  institutions,  savoring  of  both  clement^.  For  ex- 
ample, the  family  council,  as  it  exists  to-day,  has  taken  from 
Roman  law  the  feature  of  a  sole  guardian,  and  from  Lombard 
law  that  of  the  participation  of  all  family  members  in  the 
guardianship. 

Most  notable  of  all  influences  in  thus  securing  for  Lombard  law 
a  permanent  place  in  the  later  composite  institutions  was  the 
feudal  tenure.  Politicall\'»  the  fiefs  had  ceased  to  be  of  importance 
under  royal  and  municipal  government.  But  they  continued  to 
exist»  and  under  another  form  they  even  regained  influence,  by 
furnishing  support  and  prestige  to  the  throne  and  receiving  in 
return  new  privileges.  The  farail\'  and  property  feature  was  their 
predominant  one ;  and  thus  they  gave  to  lx>ni!jard  law  a  different 
trend  from  the  Prankish  law,  in  which  the  fief  was  in  essence  a 
political  and  military  institution.  The  I^>mbard  feudal  system, 
in  its  features  of  family  control  and  property  rights,  remained 
vigorous  among  the  noble  classes,  who  were  usually  of  Germanic 
extraction  and  naturally  kept  up  the  ancient  traditions  of  their 
race,  WTien,  therefore,  questions  of  feudal  law  came  before  the 
jurists  for  solution,  they  could  get  little  help  from  Roman  law% 
and  perforce  fell  back  on  I^»mhanl  law  as  more  serviceable,  — 
not  the  early  Lombard  law  of  the  Edict,  but  the  law  which 
had  been  evolved  by  the  daily  needs  which  it  was  obHged  to 
satisfy. 

It  was  at  Bologna,  the  very  centre  of  Itomanist  science,  that 
Lombard  feudal  law  also  found  its  scientific  treatment.  The 
Romanists*  example,  w  hich  had  earlier  led  to  the  systematization 
of  the  Lombard  Edict  and  to  the  **Libri  Feudorum''  {ante,  Part  L 
§  Ü1),  now  was  followed  in  the  glosses  to  the  later  feudal  customs, 
Compends  {like  the  **  Summa  "  of  Jacobus  of  Ardizo)  and  essays 
(like  those  of  Hugo  and  of  Roffred  of  Beneventum  on  wager  of 
battle)  now^  collected  its  glosses  or  developed  its  special  topics. 
Systematic  treatises  came  later  to  be  written,  on  the  model  of 
Roman  and  of  Canon  law.  And  here,  t<x),  the  reciprocal  influence 
was  seen  on  the  followers  of  the  rival  system^  Their  dcKlrine,  for 
example,  of  the  distinction  in  feudal  estates  between  the  legal  and 
tlie  beneficial  ownership  (or  use)  was  unknown  to  Roman  law, 
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and  had  its  source  in  Li>mbard  customs.^  And  thus  new  illustra- 
tions were  furnished  of  the  reasons  and  modes  by  which  the  feudal 
proprietary  institutions  helped  to  preserve  in  vigor  the  Lombard 
law  amidst  Romanic  rivalry»  long  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
social  conditions  amidst  which  it  first  enteretl  Italy. 

§  27.  The  Canon  Law.  —  The  power  of  the  papacy  reached  its 
beight  during  the  Renascence ;  and  so  the  influence  of  the  Church's 

Plaw,  already  notable  in  the  preceding  period  (atttc^  §  6),  was  not 
destined  now.  to  diminish.      Though   the  vigorous  new^  growth 

Luf  Roman  law,  and  the  altered  trend  of  general  culture,  resulted  in 
festrictingthe  field  of  Canon  law  and  in  giving  rise  to  sharp  rivalries, 
and  later  to  a  readjustment  of  its  relative  sphere,  yet  there  was  no 
loss  of  its  vitality  nor  check  in  its  development. 

The  sources  of  the  Canon  law  had  in  early  times  been  put  to- 
gether without  attempt  at  orderly  arrangement.  Apart  from  the 
Holy  Scripture  (the  Gosyiels  being  the  most  weighty  sources),  there 
was  no  discrimination  as  to  the  relative  authority  of  those  sources 
which  consisted  in  the  Church  customs  and  traditions  and  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  Church.  But  the 
decrees  of  the  Councils  and  the  ordinances  of  the  popes  —  tlie  two 
principal  sources  of  Canon  law^  —  gave  rise  gradually  to  a  number 
of  important  and  well-marked  distinctions, 

(1)  The  decreets  of  the  General  Councils  (that  is,  of  those  which 
alone  were  valid  for  the  Church  everywhere)  were  mostly  of  early 
date.  Pjght  Councils  had  been  held  in  the  Orient,  two  at  Nicfea, 
four  at  Constantinople  (the  last  in  Mi9),  one  at  Ephesus,  and  one 
at  Chalcedonia.  Thirteen  have  been  held  in  the  West  (not  count- 
ing tJiat  of  1870  at  the  Vatican),  - —  five  at  the  Lateran  Palace  in 
Rome,  two  at  Lyon,  and  one  each  at  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance, 

)asel,  Florence,  and  Trent.  The  local  Councils,  ix,  national, 
IproNincial,  or  diocesan,  had  authority  only  over  the  region  rep- 
Presented  by  their  scope. 

(2)  The  ordinances  of  the  Popes  were  analogous  (In  some  features) 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  furnish  the 
largest  and  most  important  part  of  Cancm  law,  between  the  end 
of  the  Germanic  periiMl  and  the  council  of  Trent.    They  were  of 

L»everal  sorts*    As  to  their  subjects,  they  might  be  either  dogmatic, 
rt^-  dealing  with  the  duty  of  the  faithful  as  to  creed  or  pious  works, 

MOn  this  oonnectioD  between  the  Eoglish  *'us€i*'  and  the  Lombard 
Liuuüogy,  see  Professor  Maittan(ra  master  essay,  *' Trust  and  Corporation/* 
narint^  in  German,   in    Griinhut's   **  Zeitschrift  für  Privat -und  Oeffent- 

öches  Re<?ht/*  19Ö4,  XXIIL  1  ;  first  privately  printed  in  English,  but  fiowr 

reprinted  in  his  Colle<!ted  Works  (191 1 ).  —  Transl.) 
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or  disciplinan',  ix.  dealing  with  the  ceremonies,  the  jurisdiction,  the 
property,  or  other  affairs  of  the  Cliurch  in  its  exteraal  governance. 
As  to  their  form,  there  were  numerous  other  distinctions.  **  Re- 
scripts '*  were  responses  inscribed  at  the  foot  or  on  the  back  of  an 
inquiry  or  request.  **  Decrees  "  were  decisions  by  way  of  judg- 
ment in  a  controvei^y.  **  Epistles  *'  were  the  generic  and  usual 
name  for  all  ordinances  originating  in  the  Pope's  own  will;  but 
these  were  further  divided  into  **  encyclicals;**  or  circulars  to  a 
specific  group  of  bishops,  "  chirographs/'  or  letters  signed  by  the 
Pope's  own  hand,  **  bulls  **  and  "  writs  '*  (**  breve  '*),  ur  documents 
made  by  his  officers,  with  varying  degrees  of  formality,  according 
to  the  subject's  importance  or  the  addressees  personality  or  the 
like.  The  proceedings  of  the  Curia  (or  papal  chancery),  of  the 
Congregation,  and  of  the  other  officers  of  the  papal  court  gave  rise 
also  to  other  regulations,  which  in  certain  conditions  would  be- 
come part  of  the  Canon  law\ 

And.  finally,  the  civil  law  itself,  involved  as  in  the  relations  of 
State  and  Church,  might  also  contribute  rules.  But  here  the 
parties*  relative  positions  of  strength  would  ffetermine  which  law 
was  really  prevailing.  Where  the  Churches  power  was  dominant» 
the  State's  law  acceded  to  and  confirmed  the  Canon  law ;  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  the  Roman  empenjrs*  constitutions,  and  still 
more  with  the  Prankish  capitularies,  and  with  most  of  the  so-called 
Concordats,  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  was  in  the 
position  of  superior  |iowTr,  it  imposed  its  own  rules  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  control  of  the  Churcb ;  and  of  this  sort  are  the  statutes  of 
modern  times. 

§  28.^  From  the  multiplicity  of  these  sources,  the  need  was  soon 
felt  for  some  simplified  and  systematic  cornpilatioru  The  earliest 
collections  had  merely  arranged  the  canons  in  order  of  time- 
Among  these  were  the  **  Prisca/'  in  the  400s;  the  "  Dionisiana," 
between  the  4()0s  and  500s;  the  **  Adriana,"  presented  to  Charle- 
magne by  Pope  Hadrian;  the  "Decretals  of  Isidore,**  a  forgery 
of  Western  France,  in  the  KflOs,  related  to  the  forged  capitularies 
of  Benedict  of  Levita  (ante,  Part  I,  §  32).  But  finally  the  field  was 
occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  by  the  great  systematic 
compilation  of  Gratian.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bologna 
(bom  at  Chiasi),  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  1200s. 
The  title  given  by  himself  to  his  work  was  '*  Concordantia  dis- 


*  [This  section  has  been  abbreviated,  as  it«  description  of  the  sources 
partly  duplicates  that  given  by  Professor  Brissaud  in  ^t  IX  (Canon  Law) 
of  the  present  work.  —  Tbaksu] 
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cordantium  Canouum/*  but  it  was  always  known  in  practice  as  the 
**  Decretura/*  Its  fame  was  extraordinary.  It  was  likened  to  the 
Roman  Digest  (of  which  it  imitated  the  arrangement) ;  it  was 
publicly  expounded  at  Bologna  and  at  Paris;  it  was  followed  by 
the  courts ;  and  it  gave  rise  in  its  turn  (like  the  Roman  texts)  to 
a  multitude  of  glosses,  commentaries,  and  special  treatises. 

But  the  Church  was  now  advancing  to  that  period  of  the  cul- 
mination of  its  power  when  it  seemed  destined  verily  to  become 
a  world-wide  monarchy.  And  the  Canon  law  shared  in  this  growth. 
In  the  period  between  Alexander  III  and  Boniface  VIII,  it  reaches 
the  acme  of  its  authority  and  its  productiveness.  The  collection  of 
Gratian,  then  become  inadequate,  was  superseded  by  other  collec- 
tions. To  these  new  ones,  however,  an  official  status  was  hence- 
forth given.  The  first  of  these  was  the  *'  Decretale'^  prepareil  at 
the  order  of  Gregory  IX  by  lla\^nond  of  Peunafqrt  and  completed 
in  12.%.  It  was  sent  by  the  ptjpe  to  the  schools  at  Bologna  and 
at  Paris,  for  publication  and  for  instruction ;  it  was  to  be  the  sole 
authority  in  courts  and  schools ;  and  no  other  compilation  was  to 
be  made  without  the  papal  consent.  Gregory,  in  short,  was  imitat- 
ing Justinian  ;  and  in  fact  the  Decretale's  arrangement  was  modeled 
after  the  Code. 

But  his  successor,  Boniface  \  III,  was  not  willing  to  be  ranked 
lower  as  a  legislator  than  Gregory  IX;  and  so  under  Boniface,  in 
1298,  we  have  the  *'  Sextus/'  i*e.  a  sixth  book  added  to  the  De- 
cretale.  Then  f  olio  wet  1,  in  1317,  the  "  Clementina  "  collection  of 
Clement  W  The  ordinances  not  included  in  the  foregoing  three 
collections  ha<l  been  known  as  "  extravagantes/*  or  wanderers; 
but  these  also  were  now  collected,  first,  by  John  XXII,  in  1325 
(tlie  "Extravagantes  Johannis  XXII  "),  and  by  later  popes  to 
Sixtus  rV"  (the  *'  Extravagantes  communes  **). 

These  various  collections,  being  regarded  as  parts  of  a  single 
systematic  legislation,  became  known  as  the  **  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici/* —  just  as  Justinian*s  *'  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  *'  signified  the 
union  of  the  various  l^ooks  of  his  legislation.  Gregory  XIII,  by 
a  commission  known  as  the  '*  Correctores  Romani/*  gave  a  de- 
finitive official  text  to  the  whole  Corpus,  and  this  official  edition 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1582.^ 


J  The  latest  critical  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Friedherg,  **  Corpus 
juris  rianonici,  editio  lipsienivis,"  etc.*  Leipzig,  1879-1881.  The  ordiaanees 
after  the  Romau  edition  were  collected  la  ckronolojgical  order  in  *'Bu!- 
laria*'*  and  the  general  collection  of  a  series  of  the^  is  known  as  the  "  Bu!- 
laritun  Magnum":  the  e<iitbns  begin  in  1727:  then  the  **Coutmuatio/' 
1838,  '*  Editio  locupletior/*  1S57,  and  later  ones» 
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§  29.  The  aidhoriiy  of  the  Canon  law,  as  a  common  law,  varied 
for  diiferent  periods,  regions»  and  subjects. 

As  to  its  period  of  greatest  authority,  this  wascertainly  theMiddle 
Ages.  Not  even  the  Roman  law  could  then  compete  with  it ;  and 
its  influence  over  the  Germanic  law  has  alread\'  been  descrihed. 
In  the  later  periods,  it  still  remained  a  power,  even  though  kept 
within  limits  and  sometimes  even  treated  with  hostility.  The 
municipal  statutes  could  not  supplant  it,  they  themselves  were  even 
tested  by  the  criterion  of  their  harmony  with  Church  law  (poM^ 
§  60) ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  ha%'e  taken  their  sanction  from  it, 
in  si>  far  as  their  sources,  the  local  customs,  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Churches  authority  (post^  |  5S).  The  royal  and  ducal 
statutes,  also,  recognized  the  Canon  law  as  a  common  law.* 

As  to  the  places  of  its  greatest  authority,  these  were  naturally 
those  regions  which  came  directly  under  the  political  governance  of 
the  Church  ;  here  the  Canon  law  prevailed  even  over  the  Roman 
law  on  points  where  they  might  be  in  conflict  (jMiJfi,  §  70).  Else- 
where much  depended  on  the  local  p(»litical  conditions.  Hence  a 
good  deal  of  variation ;  what  was  acceptefl  in  one  jurisdiction  might 
be  rejected  in  another. 

As  to  the  subjects  in  which  its  authority  was  recognized,  this  was 
naturally  the  crucial  point  of  the  rivalry'.  In  some  subjects, 
strictly  concerning  secular  afliairs  only,  the  Canon  law  was  never 
recognized.  In  others,  where  the  interests  or  policies  of  State  and 
Church  had  something  in  common,  they  united  to  support  the 
Church  law ;  this  happened,  for  example,  in  the  matters  of  Church 
prcjperty.  tithes,  the  *'  peace  of  God  "  (or  prohibition  of  personal 
violence),  usury,  clerical  immunities,  and  many  others.  And,  in 
still  other  matters  essentially  touching  the  dogmas  of  the  ChurcJi, 
the  authority  of  Church  law  was  exclusive,  and  the  State  merely 
confirmed  it;  for  example,  in  matters  of  marriage  (impediments, 
ceremonies,  consent,  and  especially  divorce),  of  the  status  of  those 
who  entered  holy  orders,  and  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  over  certain  persons  (e.g.  ecclesiastics)  and  over  certiiin 
offences  {e,g,  sins).  Of  the  latter  sort,  the  most  notable  example 
was  the  inquisition  of  heresy,  where  the  civic  laws  implicitly  ac- 
cepted the  Church's  commands,  and  the  civic  authorities  acted 
merely  in  execnti<m  of  its  judgments. 

AH  this  changed,  as  modern  legislation  accepted  the  inspiration 


1  The  oonstituttons  of  AmadeuB  VIII  expressly  state  this  {pont,  §  71) : 
and  in  dcwum**nta  of  southern  Italy  a  clause  frequently  occur«  renouncing 
"omni  jure  canoaico/* 
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of  new  principles,  especially  that  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Church's  law  yielded,  and  the  domhiation  pas.sed 
entirely  to  secular  law.  Wliere  secular  interests  came  to  be  re* 
garded  as  the  exclusive  ones,  —  as  with  marriage,  ^  the  secular 
law  now  acted  from  its  own  point  of  view  alone»  Where  tlie 
Church's  interests  were  necessarily  involved,  —  as  with  the  status 
of  the  Pope,  the  religious  orders,  the  Church's  property,  and  the 
like,  —  the  State  controlled  them  by  special  rules  representing  its 
sovereign  power;  and  this  is  now  the  status  of  what  is  termed 
*'  ecclesiastical  law  "  in  the  secular  sense. 

§  30.  The  Roman  Law.^  —  Even  under  the  system  of  the  per- 
sonality of  law  (aiUe,  Part  L  §  48)»  the  Roman  law  had  maintained 
a  powerful  position  in  Italian  legal  life  (ante,  §  1).  Wlien  the 
system  of  territoriality  (anie\  Part  I*  §  67)  became  reestablisheil, 
the  Roman  law  gradually  regained  the  predominance  which  it  had 
lost  under  the  Germanic  invasions  and  the  feudal  system.  The 
causes  of  this  were  partly  the  increase  of  influences  already  originat- 
ing in  the  feudal  period*  and  partly  new  ones. 

The  two  supreme  social  institutions,  the  Church  and  the  Empire, 
had  welcomed  the  Roman  law.  The  Church  was  born  under  Ro- 
man law,  and  drew  therefrom  the  guarantee  of  its  privileges; 
except  on  specific  points  of  conflict  of  rules,  the  Church  had  always 
recognized  the  Roman  law  as  valid.  The  Empire  had  come  to 
accept  itt  partly  because  it  fiirnisht^d  that  element  of  universality 
which  the  Empire  regarded  as  its  own  missi<>n,  and  partly  because 
the  Roman  law  supported  the  Empire  in  its  jystification  of  absolute 
supreme  power;  so  that  the  imperial  authority,  wherever  it  ex- 
tended, favored  Roman  law.  The  Jurists,  in  determining  the 
applicability"  of  Roman  law  in  a  given  region,  took  as  their  criterion 
the  fact  that  the  region  was  subject  to  the  Empire.  Wherever 
Christianity  went,  moreover,  there  also  the  Church  took  Roman 
law ;  so  that  the  influences  were  reciprocal,  and  Christianity 
tended  to  be  coextensive  virtually  with  the  imperial  authority. 
Thus  the  Roman  law  took  on  the  quality  of  an  international 
common  law,  rt^legating  the  other  systems  to  the  status  of  local 
laws  for  a  particular  country. 

Other  reasons  went  to  influence  Italy's  particular  leadership  in 
the  development  of  Roman  law.     There  was  of  course  the  uaiver- 


«  Prrtile.  *'StoriA,"  f  a3:  Salmoli,  **  Manuale/'  i^art  II,  c.  IJ);  Schupfer, 
** Manuale,**  sect,  II,  til.  T,  c.  2 ;  Brug^i,  **  Le  cause  intria»eelie  delta  untver- 
sitAlilä  del  »iiritto  Romano/*  Palermo»  lS8<i;  Vanni,  "La  Universalität 
del  diritto  Romano  e  le  sue  cause/'  I' rhino,  1887. 
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sal  substratum  of  Latin  culture  and  traditions»  absorbing  and 

transforming  all  the  invaders,  reviving  vigorousl}^  under  the  growth 
of  the  city-states  and  the  progress  of  the  Renascence,  and  easily 
adaptable  to  the  new  modes  of  life  and  thought.  But  the  principal 
cause  was  tliat  Italy  had  become  the  centre  for  Europe's  study  of 
the  Roman  law.^  Italy's  schools  of  law  made  its  cities  famous  as 
resorts  of  learning.  They  grew  in  population  and  in  splendor. 
They  sent  forth  judges,  legislat*)rs,  and  other  officials,  to  play  a  part 
in  the  government  of  other  communities  and  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  system  of  law  in  which  they  had  been  educated.  The  rulers 
of  other  States  resorted  thither  themselves,  to  secure  their  legal 
advisers  or  to  learn  how  they  might  found  similar  schottls  in  their 
ow*n  dominions.  Foreign  students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  stud>'  the  science  of  law  and  to  carry  back  its  principles  and  apply 
them  to  the  legislation  of  their  various  native  ctiuntries. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  influenc^es  (w^hich  lasted  beyond  the  Re» 
nascence,  and  down  into  fairly  modern  times)  the  Roman  law,  with 
its  renewed  glory  and  its  \'ast  diffusion,  gave  a  character  to  the 
entire  epoch.  It  acquired  the  status,  not  only  of  the  dominant 
system  in  Italy's  law.  but  of  a  common  law  inspiring  a  renascence 
of  legal  science  throughout  Euro|je.  Thenceforward  Roman  in- 
fluence prevailed  in  the  entire  development  of  law  to  modern  times. 

Amidst  this  universal  movement,  what  part  remained  for  the 
other  legal  systems,  as  to  their  validity  in  priiiciple  and  their  im- 
portance  in  practice  ?  This  question  descn^es  more  particular  ex- 
amination. 

§  3L  And,  first  of  all,  what  relation  did  the  Roman  law  come 
to  occupy  towards  the  Church's  lawf  In  the  earlier  period,  as  al- 
ready seen  (ank,  §  27),  the  Church's  fa\'or  had  been  one  of  the  very 
causes  of  the  Roman  law's  prosperity.  But  now  that  the  latter 
was  independent  and  stood  in  no  neetl  of  the  Church's  countenance, 
things  were  bound  to  change.  The  protege  of  the  Canon  law  be- 
came its  rival 

Sundry  reasons  rendered  inevitable  this  competition.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  the  political  situation.  The  Empire  was  now 
striving  to  free  the  State  from  Church  control ;  and  in  this  struggle 


*  ("Italy  was  for  a  while  the  foeu«  of  the  world's  legal  histxjry*'  (F.  W. 
Maiiland,  '*  A  Prologue  to  a  History  of  English  Law/*  Select  Essays  in  An- 
glo-American Legal  History,  ^^  for  Amer.  Law  School  A^'n,  1907,  voL  i, 
p.  11).  *' During  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages»  hardly  a  man  aecjuires  the 
nighest  fame  an  legist  or  as  decretist  who  is  not  Italian,  —  if  not  by 
birth»  at  least  by  education"  {Pollock  and  Maiiland's  *' History,*'  1, 100). — 
Than 3  u] 
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the  Roman  law  was  of  course  the  Empire'ü  support.  Then  there 
was  the  eeoDomie  reason.  The  new  interests  and  policies  which 
were  building  up  social  progress  were  chiefly  commercial,  —  the 
citiaen  class,  —  and  these  found  no  support  in  Canon  law.  It  was 
chained  to  dogma;  it  was  unfitted  for  rapid  adaptation  to  com- 
mercial methods;  its  religious  and  on  worldly  standards  could  not 
make  concessions  to  secular  usages;  its  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  imraunities,  obstinately  maintained,  Mere  an  obstruction  to 
commerce ;  it  had  a  rooted  reluctance  to  condone  that  pursuit  of 
moneyed  gain  which  was  a  vital  aim  of  mercantile  life.  Thes?  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  show  how  little  favor  the  Canon  law  could 
expect  from  the  mercantile  classes.  The  Roman  hiAV,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  everything  to  expect  from  the  new  candidates.  It  had 
reached  an  advanced  stage  rrf  dex'elopment,  especiall\^  in  the  field 
of  contract;  it  was  inherently  adaptable  to  new  problems;  and 
it  could  satisfy  all  these  new  demands.  Moreover,  it  was  a  period 
of  looking  forward  to  the  new ;  and  the  Roman  law  no\v  itself 
shared  this  spirit,  while  the  Canon  law  had  its  face  to  the  past. 
Dante  (who  was  an  expression  of  his  time)  exhibits  this  spirit 
in  his  reproaches  to  those  who  clung  to  the  stud>'  of  the  Decretals. 
Even  the  clerics  themselves  did  not  escape  its  influence ;  they  de- 
serted their  cloisters  to  study  the  civil  law  in  the  secular  schools. 
Hence  a  general  attitude  of  antagonism  between  the  two  systems. 
The  Canon  la%v  saw  itself  losing  a  dominion  hitherto  undisputed  j 
the  Roman  law,  aided  by  a  conspiracy  of  circiunstances,  hastened  to 
reap  the  profit  and  to  complete  its  emancipation. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  rivalry  was  soon  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  Church's  effort  to  maintain  its  old  position.  It  placed  a  ban 
upon  the  study  of  Roman  law,*  At  first,  this  ban  was  confined  to 
the  clerics  themselves.  The  Councils  declared  that  it  was  a  study 
not  suited  for  ecclesiastics.*  This  prohibition  the  popes  followed 
up,  from  time  to  time,  notably  Honorius  III,  by  his  bull  *'  Super 


*  There  are  numerous  essays  on  this  subject ;  the  fonowing  are  among  the 
prindpal  ones:  E.  Cailletner^  **Le  papo  Honorius  III  et  le  droit  civil» 
Lyon,  1881  ;  Tardif,  "A  propos  de  la  bulle  Super  Specalam,"  N,R.H,, 
1881 ;  De  MonUon,  "L'^glise  et  le  droit  Rumaiii/*  Paris,  1887;  Fournif^^ 
**L*6gUse  et  le  droit  Romain  au  Xllle  Si&ele/'  eited  in  N.R.H.,  1890; 
Diffard,  **Lft  papaut^  et  l'ötude  du  droit  Romain  au  Xllle  siMe,"  Bibl, 
de  rÄ?ole  de^  chartea»  1898, 

(For  England,  see  Pollock  and  MaiÜand,   **Hist^rj'  of  English  Law," 
I,  102.  —  Tran8L.| 

^^E.g,  the  CouneU  of  Tours,  in  11Ö3,  aiming  to  prevent  '*«ub  oceasione 
■ciaotiflB,  spirituales  viri  mtindanis  rursus  actionibus  in  vol  van  tu  r/*  or- 
dained that  **nulli  omnino,  post  votum  religioois,  ad  leges  mundanas 
leg^ndas  permittatur  exire"  ;  C  3,  X,  '*Ke  Clerici'*  (111,  50), 
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Speculam,"  in  1219/  and  Innocent  IV,  in  1254,  by  his  bull  **  Do- 
lentes/'  ^  But  the  continual  renewal  of  these  orders  proves  their 
futility.  Roman  law  went  on  flourishing,  and  the  aggressive 
hostility  of  the  Church  merely  reacted  upon  itself»  and  resulted 
in  the  complete  exclusion  of  Canon  law  from  the  legal  field.  The 
bitter  open  op}>osition  ceat*ed  (though  some  of  the  Romanists 
continued  to  vent  their  sentiments  of  contempt  for  the  other  sys- 
tem) ;  but  the  Church  then  resorted  to  more  subtle  methods. ,  It 
Httemf)ted  to  compete  with  its  ad\'ersar\'  in  the  open  market,  by 
equipping  itself  with  its  rivaFs  own  elements  of  strength»  It 
established  the  centre  of  Canon  law  instruction  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Ronmiiists.  At  Bologna,  each  system  now  had  its  own 
professorial  chairs,  its  own  texts,  and  its  own  commentaries»  in 
full  rivalry.  And  it  was  at  Bologna  that  the  Cunon  law,  in  fact, 
reache*d  its  zenith  ;  for  there  Gratian  compiled  his  *'  Decretum»** 
and  there  the  official  editions  of  Gregor)%  Bon  face,  and  Clement 
were  published.  The  aim  of  the  papacy  was  to  demonstrate  its 
then  unprecedentetl  pitwer,  by  placing  the  system  of  Canon  law 
on  a  level  with  the  authority  of  Roman  law ;  and  its  success  in  this 
aim  cannot  be  denied. 

And,  after  some  time»  indeed,  when  the  study  of  Roman  law  had 
itself  begun  to  show  signs  of  decadence,  it  found  that  a  union  of 
forces  would  serve  its  interest  If  the  Canon  law  was  no  longer, 
as  of  old.  to  be  the  Roman  law's  champion,  it  could  at  lea^t  W  an 
ally,  and  could  support  the  Roman  law  in  the  latter's  claims  to  be 
the  common  law.  The  Canon  law,  in  fact,  was  now  ready  to  con- 
cede the  propriety  of  a  common  law  for  secular  affairs»  —  just  as 
the  Church  itself,  while  maintaining  its  supreme  authority  in 
religion,  had  now  conceded  pfilitical  supremacy  to  the  State  in 
temporal  affairs.  And  so  the  allies  agreed  on  a  division  of  the  field. 
The  Church  was  not  to  permit  any  open  contradiction  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  —  the  dogmatic  basis  of  its  existence. 
Nor  was  it  to  yield  up  jurisdiction  over  certain  subjects  intimately 


»  After  lamenting  that  secular  interests  have  led  to  a  ne?Wt  of  eccle- 
siastical dutiea,  he  proceeds  to  rc*poat  the  prohibition,  and  «^specially  to 
forbid  the  teachitig  of  Roman  law  at  PariK,  which  was  then  the  centre  of 
theoioßical  studies  and  a  stronghold  of  clerical  influence. 

>  This  one  (of  which,  to  \ye  siircs  the  authenticity  has  been  much  doubted) 
laments  the  failure  of  prior  orders  to  acc^^nipliah  the  purpose,  and  exl^ends 
the  prohibition  to  nianv  other  places?,  reouirin^  for  any  exception  a  papal  cii*- 
pensation  and  the  local  ruler's  consent-  Nothing  is  said  m  to  Italian  schools : 
but  the  glossator  John  of  Andrea  notes  that  at  Peru^a  the  Rninan  law 
wa«  not  studied,  whiU*  strangely  enough  it  was  free  frtun  the  ban  at  Rome. 
There  must  have  been  some  pn'ihibiiion  for  Italy;  but  doubtless  the  local 
couditions  at  Rome  were  thought  not  to  need  any  express  proviaioQ* 
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,  relatetfl  to  its  spiritual  function,  —  such  as  marriage,  oaths,  vows 
of  celibac}%  the  clerical  statiLs,  and  the  like.  For  the  Roman  law 
to  submit  to  these  conditions,  as  it  did,  was  to  suffer  serious  limits 
of  power.  And  its  submii^sion  may  be  explained  by  the  larger  fact 
that  the  Roman  law,  after  continuing  for  a  time  in  the  van  of 
social  progress,  ended  by  retiring  from  the  fields  and  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  antiquated  system,  no  longer  suited  to  the  times, 

§  32.  The  relation  of  the  Roman  law  to  the  k'rrttorial  and  WMfi*- 
cipcU  laws  gave  rise  also  to  a  number  of  questions,  though  not  so 
e^ensive  in  their  import. 

For  the  municipal  statutes,  the  question  arose  which  law  should 
prevail,  in  ease  of  a  conflict  w  ith  the  common  or  Roman  law.  Those 
jurists  who  conceived  the  local  law  as  existing  merely  by  consent 
or  delegation  from  the  Imperial  authority  (postj  §  57)  would 
naturally  regard  the  Imperial,  i,e.  the  Roman  law,  as  controlling. 
Scientifically,  the  Roman  law  was  to  them  the  "ratio  scripta/'  the 
embodiment  of  **  right  reason,''  and  whatever  contradicted  it  was 
void*  Politically,  the  Roman  law  represented  the  dominion  of  tlie 
Ernpire  as  against  the  cities  and  the  princes  who  were  seeking  to 
make  themselves  independent ;  the  inferior's  law  could  not  prevail 
over  the  superior's,  and  local  policies  could  not  be  deemed  para- 
mount to  policies  of  universal  validity.  Such  was  the  theory  of 
most  of  the  jurists,  from  the  12(X)s  onwards.  But  there  were 
others,  who,  in  the  Roman  texts  themselves,  found  support  for 
the  contrary  view.  Secular  (or  civil)  law,  they  maintained,  was 
that  which  each  people  established  for  itself.  Just  as  at  Rome  it 
had  been  conceded  that  the  civil  or  national  law^  prevailed  over 
the  **  jus  gentium,"  so  now,  some  arguetl,^  the  municipal  codes 
should  take  precedence  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  only  the  status 
>f  a  **  jus  gentium.*'  Other  jurists  based  their  argument  on  the 
'moral  law  of  nature*  By  that  law,  each  people,  like  each  indi- 
vidual person,  had  an  inalienable  right  to  its  own  existence ;  each 
required,  for  its  own  social  life,  its  own  laws ;  to  oblige  these  laws 
to  satisfy  some  superior  universal  law  was  to  nullify  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  community. 

All  of  this  reasoning,  to  be  sure,  w^as  more  or  less  artificial.  The 
Roman  law,  in  theory»  was  not  disposed  to  admit  any  rule  derogat- 
ing from  its  own ;  the  secular  law  enaanated,  not  from  the  cities, 
but  from  the  State ;  the  Roman  theory  of  sovereignty  could  not 
sanction  its  dismemberment  into  fractions,  with  each  city  possess- 
ing its  fraction  of  legislative  iotlepeodence.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
^  E.g.  AJbericus  of  Rosate, 
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hand,  the  simple  fact  was  that  the  cities  did  possess  it.  and  were 
al>le  ill  one  way  or  another  (sometimes  by  victory  of  sheer  fi>rce) 
to  exercise  and  defend  their  power.  It  was  only  when  the  ptjwer 
of  the  cities  waned,  and  out  of  their  units  a  rea)  political  State  was 
built  up,  that  in  practice  their  statutory  laws  yielded  to  the  general 
law  and  retained  only  such  limited  jurisdiction  as  might  be  con- 
ceded to  them. 

But  the  Roman  law,  though  not  able  to  maintain  itself  practi- 
cally at  these  points  of  direct  conflict,  had  nevertheless  an  Impor- 
tant influence.  In  the  first  place,  it  scT\'e4j  to  supply  considerable 
material  w^hich  the  city  statutes  absorlx-d  and  enacted.  More- 
over» their  application  in  practice  lay  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  and 
judges  traintxl  in  the  Romanist  schools  of  law,  and  thus  many 
Roman  principles  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  statutes.  And, 
finally,  as  a  common  law,  the  Roman  law  applied  where  the  statutes 
were  silent. 

In  spite  of  all  this»  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  statutes 
wxre  based  chiefly  on  local  custom»  into  which  there  entered  con- 
stantly a  Germanic  element ;  and  that  the  new  needs  and  policies 
of  the  times  (especially  in  c*ommcrcial  affairs)  were  unrepresented 
in  Roman  law,  which  with  all  the  efforts  of  its  adherents  could  not 
be  completely  adapted  to  the  situation.  And  so  it  was  that  the 
statutes  inevitably  diverged  at  many  points  from  the  Roman  law ; 
and  this  divergence»  founded  as  it  was  on  the  needs  of  the  time« 
would  find  the  local  law  prevailing  over  the  other. 

I  33,  Such  also  would  be  the  result  for  the  national  (ducal, 
royal)  laws  of  the  various  Italian  States  which  succeeded  the  cities 
as  the  political  units.  But  here  other  causes  entered  into  the  result. 
Public  law  was  the  chief  field  of  this  legislation  ;  for  it  was  an  epoch 
of  political  reconstruction.  Moraiver,  after  the  first  stage  of 
activity,  there  ensued  one  of  legislative  quiescence,  during  the  de- 
cadent period  when  foreign  d^'nasties  and  political  absolutism 
prevailed.  And  so  it  happened  that  these  subordinate  bodies  of 
law,  which  might  have  been  entirely  assimilate«]  and  deprived  of 
validity  if  the  original  vigor  of  legislation  had  persisted  (and  which 
were  in  fact  ultimately  absorbed  at  a  much  later  period,  in  the 
liSUOs),  sprang  again  into  vigor,  and  once  more  extended  their 
scope. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  Roman  law.  Both  in  study 
and  in  practice,  it  now  became,  more  than  ever  before,  the  basis 
of  a  universal  legal  science.  The  Lombard  law  also,  in  its  bearing 
on  the  feudal  tenures,  appropriated  a  special  and  limited  field. 
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The  Canon  law,  while  retaining  its  dogmatic  principles  and  its 
particular  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  in  all  else  left  the  leadership  to 
Roman  law  and  worked  in  nnutual  support. 

Thus  in  the  field  of  private  law  (with  which  legislation  meddled 
little)  the  Roman  system  now  reigned  withf>ut  a  rival.  Machia- 
velli,  describing  the  justice  of  his  day,  tells  us  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  jurists.  And  when,  at  a 
later  period,  the  critics  of  the  law  called  for  that  reform  which 
(ultimately)  was  achieved  in  the  18O0s,  the  burden  of  the  com- 
plaint was  that  the  law  was  nothing  more  than  Roman  law,  out 
of  date  amid  m<xlern  conditions* 

Public  law  (the  chief  topic  of  the  Renascence  legislation), 
though  much  less  subser\ient  than  private  law  to  Roman  in- 
fluences, had  not  remained  unafl'ected.  Some  of  the  notions  of 
overeignty,  as  applied  by  the  new^  States,  were  essentially  Roman. 
The  absolute  ruler  of  the  Roman  law  was  the  model  for  the  Re* 
nascence  princes  and  the  dukes.  The  State  harked  back  to  the 
memories  of  Rome ;  Machiavelli,  for  example,  can  do  no  better, 
in  his  counsels  for  a  State's  prosperity,  than  jwint  to  Roman  times 
for  his  examples.  In  criminal  law,  too,  the  same  imitation  was 
seen.  The  (penalties  were  those  of  Roman  law ;  the  Egidian  or- 
dinances recall  the  **  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  ** ;  the  jurists  in  their 
treatises  and  the  practitioners  in  their  trials  cite  always  the  Roman 
texts.  And  thus  things  continues!  until  the  violent  reaction  at  the 
close  of  die  17rK)s,  under  the  leadership  of  Bcccaria,  when  the  prime 
cause  of  the  evils  which  the  reformers  then  complained  of  was  the 
law's  servile  adherence  to  the  antiquated  principles  of  Justinian. 

§  34,  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  supprjse  that  this 
antiquated  common  law  —  which  dominated  to  the  end  of  the  Re- 
nascence period,  w*as  the  pure  Roman  law  of  Justinian's  Corpus 
Juris.  Into  the  web  of  that  s>  stem  had  been  woven,  during  the 
centuries,  many  cross  threads  of  diverse  texture.  The  Germanic 
customs;  the  new  social  and  commercial  conditions;  the  feudal 
Lsystem ;  the  Canon  law,  —  all  these  had  meanwhile  had  their  in- 
"fluence  on  pure  Roman  law,  b\'  inserting  many  new  principles  and 
entirely  ousting  many  old  ones.  The  family  council,  the  beneficial 
interest  (trust)  in  property  rights,  marriage,  the  feudalized  per- 
petual leases  (emphyteusis),  —  these  are  merely  a  few  of  the 
novelties  which  Roman  common  law  had  accepted.  In  this  aspect, 
it  fulfilled  a  kind  of  cycle  in  development,  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  preceding  period.  In  the  earl\'  Middle  Ages,  the  Roman 
law  of  classic  times  (250)  had  once  before  assimilated  into  itself 
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the  local  customs,  and  had  became  the  so-c»alled  "  Roman  popular 
law  **  (ante,  Part  I,  §  10),  And  so  now  also,  adapting  itself  once 
more  to  changed  conditions,  the  law  of  Justinian  had  taken  on  new 
features»  and  was  enabled  to  preserve  its  force  as  current  law. 

And  in  this  second  c>  cle,  it  became  transformed  into  a  genuinely 
Italian  law,  —  an  Italianized  Roman  law. 

This  second  cycle  of  adaptation,  however,  w^as  the  work  of  the 
scientific  jurists  (and  not,  like  the  first,  an  absorption  of  popular 
local  customs).  Under  the  Renascence,  there  had  arisen  a  scien- 
tific study  of  law*  in  contrast  with  the  merely  practical  aims  of  the 
earlier  jurists.  But  that  type  of  scientific  method  whicli  sought 
to  base  itself  on  the  pure  Roman  sources  never  developed  far  in 
Italy;  its  chief  support  was  in  other  countries.  In  Italy,  the 
history  of  the  science  of  law  had  therefore  a  special  significance, 
not  only  for  tlie  form  of  the  law  itself,  but  also  for  its  political  and 
social  results.    To  that  topic  we  must  now  turn. 


Topic  2.    The  Science  of  L.\w  * 

§  35.   BeginningB  of  Leeral  Science.  —  By  the  end  of  the  800  s» 

Charlemagne's  system  of  gfjvernnient  had  been  completely  broken 
up.  His  successors  were  constantly  at  war  among  themselves. 
Feudal  rule  supervened.  National  civilization  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Legal  learning  suffered,  with  every  other  form  of  culture. 
Not  until  about  the  year  liHMl  can  we  detect  a  slow  renascence 
of  legal  studies.  The  Roman  law  shows  itself  in  the  lead  irj  this 
new  life.  At  Pa  via,  it  was  recf^>gnized  as  **  general  law  "  {anh\ 
§  10) ;  at  Ravenna,  its  chief  home,  it  was  in  high  h«inor  («w/r, 
I  12) ;  and  elsewhere  there  were  signs  of  tliat  movement  which 
later  culminated  in  its  dominion. 

To  external  causes  accounting  for  this  new  animation,  httle  or 
nothing  is  to  be  attributed.  The  merit  of  it  was  not  due  to  Uie 
Church;  for  the  Church  (while  generally  disposed  to  support 
Roman  principles)  was  at  this  particular  stage  unrler  strong  motives 
rather  to  impede  its  study.  Nor  can  we  credit  the  Emperors  with 
having  given  the  initial  impulse.  They  diti  favor  it,  indeed, 
especially  the  Suabian  dynasty,  to  advance  tlieir  own  political 
interests ;  but  not  until  after  the  revival  and  spread  of  the  study 
had  shown  them  its  utility  for  those  interests.    The  Romanists 

M55  35^.*».5  «Camshe.  part  III,  title  IV,  jj  142-lfi2,  pp.  277-331. 
This  litte  üf  the»  author  is  nero  transposed,  to  preeedt*  ids  titles  I  and  H, 
but  lo  follow  his  litJe  111,  to  make  tne  developmeut  clearer  for  our  pur- 
poses, —  Tran&l,] 
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With  whom  Frederic  II  surrounded  himself  were  the  successors, 
nfjt  the  predecessors,  of  Irtierius  {po>st,  §  42).  The  most  famous 
exponents  of  Roman  law  included  quite  as  many  anti-Imperialists 
as  it  did  Imperialists,^  The  centre  of  Romanist  studies,  Bologna, 
was  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  Imperialist  party.  Frederic 
II  ended  by  showing  disfavor  to  Bologna,  in  spite  of  which  it  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  all  his  efforts  to  make  the  Naples  school 
(which  he  founded)  the  equal  rival  of  Bologna  were  futile.  The 
earliest  universities,  moreover,  were  not  State  schools;  and  this 
alone  would  show  that  it  was  not  through  imperial  favor  that  the 
l»tudy  of  law  sprang  into  new  life.  Nor,  finally,  can  the  newly 
irising  city  governments  be  given  the  credit.  They  did  indeed 
favor  the  schools ;  but  here,  too,  the  favor  was  not  marked  until 
the  throngs  of  students  and  the  repute  of  the  new  learning  had 
made  the  citizens  appreciate  the  advantages  which  accrued  there- 
from to  the  cities  in  which  the  schools  flourished. 

It  is,  in  truth,  in  what  we  may  call  intrinsic  causes  that  we  must 
seek  for  this  wonderful  renascence  of  the  study  of  Roman  law. 
The  revival  of  culture  was  already  permeating  society  at  large; 
and  Romanist  rather  than  Germanic  culture  was  ak>ne  adapted 
to  respond  to  this  demand.  In  the  legal  field,  the  crmhties  of  the 
existing  practice  created  needs  which  the  Roman  learning  alone 
could  satisfy.  In  its  capacity  for  practical  service  and  wide 
application,  it  far  surpassed  either  the  Lombard  or  the  (Janon  law. 
It  was,  in  short,  the  one  most  adapted  to  be  a  *'  common  **  law. 
These,  the  real  causes  of  the  revival,  may  be  traced  alike  in  the 
historj'  of  the  schools  themselves  and  in  the  scientific  literature  to 
which  they  gave  birth. 

§  36.  The  Schools  of  Law.*  —  The  Roman  law  came  first  to  be 
taught  by  the  instructors  in  the  ancient  **  grammar  "  schools  {ante, 
§§  9,  10)  and  by  the  practitioners  of  law  (**  jurisperiti,'*  ''  legum 
doctores,"  *'  causidici,*'  *'  judices").  The  teaching  was  oral;  and, 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  manuscript  books,  the  hearers  were 
numerous;  for  there  was  practically  no  other  way  of  learning. 
A  master's  talent  and  fame  was  the  sole  cause  and  limit  of  the 
size  of  his  classes;   fur  he  had  neither  office  nor  salary  from  the 

*  f**Guelfs"  and  "Ghibellines,"  in  the  original.  —  TranbuI 

*  Fertile,  *'St-oria/'  5  <iO :  Snlnoli,  ^'Manualt^/'  part  II,  ee.  16-18; 
Srhiift/t-r,  ''Manuale/*  sp<?t,  II»  tit.  II,  c.  1;  Coppi,  **Lf«  ITnivorsitä  ita^ 
liane  nel  medioevo,"  3d  ed.,  1886;  Denifh,  "Die  Universiläten  des  Mit- 
te UUters  bis  1400,"  Berlin,  1HS.5;  Schupf *:t,  "Le  UnivtT&it^  e  il  diritto," 
Alitan,  1891 ;  Fnumier,  *'nistoire  do  la  srjeneo  da  droit  en  France/'  1892 
(only  vol.  Ill  puUUshed.  dealing  with  the  universities);  Rashdallt  ;*The 
Umversities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  1895,  vol.  I. 
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State.  These  voluntary  groups  of  teachers,  united  by  a  common 
purpose,  and  located  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  made  the  begin- 
nings of  what  later  became  the  organiz^ed  and  chartered  Universities, 

This  name  they  did  not  bear  at  first.  They  were  simply 
**  Schoc»Is/*  The  later  term  **  Arts  ''  {*'  Study  ")  ^  indicated  a 
school  that  had  attained  a  certain  permanence  and  fame.  Some 
of  the  ''  arts  **  came  to  be  known  as  '*  general  *' ;  i,^,  they  accepted 
all  kinds  of  students,  including  foreigners,  and  their  diplomas  re- 
ceived general  recognition»  as  qualifying  the  1  wilder  to  teach  and 
hold  academic  office  in  any  place,  A  sc*hot)l  might  acquire  the 
status  of  '*  general  arts  "  in  two  ways.  The  first  and  earlier  was 
simply  by  common  custom ;  t.e,  its  acknowledged  excellence  had 
gathered  students  from  all  quarters,  and  had  thus  gradually  estab- 
lished e%erywhere  a  high  repute.  The  other  and  later  mode  was 
by  charter  from  Pope  or  Emperor,  whose  supreme  authority  had 
universal  recognition  and  couhl  liy  this  single  act  give  the  status 
of  **  general  arts  ''  to  a  school  which  perhaps  had  not  existed  until 
that  moment. 

The  earlier  schools  were  all  of  the  former  sort,  growing  gradually 
into  fame  and  cxjmpleteness.  They  were  vohintary  associaticms, 
organized  much  like  the  ordinary  trade  gilds,  whose  mode  of 
governance  was  also  analogous  to  that  of  the  cities  themselves* 
Every  '*  ct^rfjoration  "  (as  the  various  associations  were  called), 
and  therefore  every  academic  *'  art,"  had  its  own  ordinances,  or 
**  statutes/*  made  and  revised  by  elected  representatives.  It  had 
a  chief,  or  **  rector/'  elected  for  a  short  term,  and  aided  by  councils» 
general  or  special,  like  the  mayor  of  a  city.  And  just  as  the  other 
corporations  and  the  cities  had  within  themselves  various  smaller 
groups  {trades  or  **  arts  *'),  of  which  some  were  inferior  and  others 
superior  in  rank  or  power,  so  too  both  teachers  and  students  were 
divided  into  further  groups.  The  students  were  formed  into 
*'  nations/'  that  is,  according  to  the  country  or  region  whence  they 
came.  And  just  as  the  cities  had  in  some  cases  a  democratic,  in 
others  an  aristocratic  constitution,  so  too,  in  the  universities,  we 

*  [The  Italian  word  ** studio*'  means  also  **an  art  or  8<»ieD<*e,"  ».r,  a 
branch  of  study,  and  thus  its  impUcÄtion  include»  both  the*  subject  of 
Htudy  or  pursuit,  and  the  pH>up  of  persons  so  studying  or  working  to- 
gether. Moroover,  in  elassieal  Rome,  *'schola"  niwint  a  inwle  igW  \  or 
craft  gild,  like  the  later  ItaUan  "arte"  and  Knglinh  *'art.'*  This  now 
lost  usa^re  of  **art*'  is  kept  alive  in  our  modern  phm«*  *'Art«  and  Craft«/* 
which  sig^nifies  precisely  the  scope  of  "studio/'  But  that  wiiiie  s«.'ope  ia 
also  the  origin  of  "Arts"  as  to-day  traditionally  used  fur  the  colle^  de- 
partment of  a  universitj^  and  for  the  title  of  a  graduate  a«  "bachelor  of 
arts/*  Henoe,  it  seem«  quite  in  keeping  with  university  tradition  to 
tmnsUte  "studio**  as  "art/*  —  TranöuI 
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find  that  in  some  eases  the  students  constituted  the  corporation, 
and  even  elected  the  rector  and  the  masters ;  ^  while  in  others  only 
the  latter  shared  in  the  government,  and  the  students  were  merely 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  instruction.^ 

By  the  period  wh^n  this  organization  of  the  scliools  had  been 
perfected,  the  term  "  university  "  had  come  into  use.  This  term 
did  not  in  any  way  imply  that  all  branches  of  science  were  there 
taught;  no  such  institution  then  existt^:],  nor  for  long  afterguards. 
It  signified  merely  the  legal  nature  of  the  bixiy ;  i.€,  it  was  an  ap- 
plication of  the  technical  Roman  law  w^ord  **  universitas/'  im- 
porting a  union  of  many  persons  for  a  common  purpose,  —  here, 
that  of  teaching  and  being  taught. 

§  37.  This  voluntary  and  unofificial  status  of  the  schools  of  law 
did  not  long  continue.  In  the  second  period  of  their  development 
—  beginning,  on  the  whole,  with  the  1300s  —  the  schools  now 
founded  would  usually  be  authorized  by  charter  of  the  Pope  or  of 
the  Emperor,  The  em|>erors  came  to  realize  (as  Justinian  and 
Charlemagne  had  dune  in  their  day)  that  education,  especially»  as 
fitting  for  public  office,  might  well  be  taken  under  their  control. 
The  Church,  too,  which  had  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  charged  itself 
with  the  work  of  education,  was  less  than  ever  disposed  to  renrmnce 
this  prerogative;  for  it  had  need  to  take  measures  to  diminish 
the  widening  breach  between  Science  and  Faith.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  nearly  all  the  uiuversities,  either  at  the  time  of  founding 
or  afterwards»  were  now  in  possession  of  a  papal  charter  carrying 
with  it  valued  privileges. 

Thus  began  the  tendency,  w-hich  resulted  later  in  a  universal 
practice,  to  treat  the  universities  as  agencies  of  government  — 
in  short,  State  universities.  The  l^niversity  of  Naples,  for  example, 
wa5  explicitry  founded  as  such  by  Frederic  II ;  and  in  one  way  or 

lother,  with  var^'ing  results,  the  other  universities  were  subjected 
State  control.  The  city  governments,  indeed,  had  a!read>' 
been  trying  something  of  the  same  sort;  for  the  jurisdictional  in- 
dependence enjoyed  by  the  universities  had  often  brought  with  it 
practices  and  town-and-gown  disorders.  The  cities  went 
ikbout  their  object  in  several  ways.  They  would  offer  to  famous 
professors  elsewhere  an  official  salary,  which  attracted  them  to  the 
local  uni\Tf sity ;  once  there,  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
city,  which  had  now  the  right  to  nominate,  to  supervise,  and  to 
punish  the  incumbents  of  those  chairs.    Another  means  of  control 

*  As  at  Bologna  (**iiniversita*i  scholarium"). 

*  As  at  Paris  (''universitas  magistrorum**). 
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was  the  students'  customary  oathi  given  in  exchange  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  residence  in  the  city ;  it  bound  them  not  to  remove  the 
university  from  that  place,  nor  to  stir  up  breaches  of  the  public 
peace. 

WTien  the  independent  city  governments'  declined,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  despotic  ducal  States,  their  free  institutions  were 
suppressed,  and  with  these  the  uni\^ersities  also  suffered.  Many 
went  out  of  existence ;  they  had  lost  touch  with  the  popular  needs. 
Those  that  survived  were  kept  under  strict  official  regulation. 
The  present  distribution  of  the  surv^iving  universities  —  invariably 
at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  former  Italian  States  —  shows  how 
closely  they  were  related  to  the  government*  Where  we  find  more 
than  one  in  a  single  State  —  as  in  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  Terri- 
tories —  it  is  only  because  in  those  regions  political  power  was  late 
or  incomplete  in  its  centralization.  The  universities  could  no 
longer  sustain  themselves,  except  in  those  few  important  or  capital 
cities  where  the  State  gave  them  countenance.  And  thus  it 
is  that  in  nomerous  cities,  where  once  flourished  universities, 
—  Vercelli,  Brescia,  Lucca,  Arezzo,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Vicenza, 
Reggio,  and  elsewhere,  —  there  remains  to-day  little  more 
than  a  memory, 

§  38.  Tho  School  at  Boloema,^  —  Of  those  schools  of  law  that 
survived  amidst  all  such  vicissitudes,  the  most  illustrious  was  that 
of  Bologna,  —  the  cradle  of  the  revived  learning,  and  the  greatest 
centre  for  its  diffusion  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  origin 
of  this  University  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  This  much  is  known, 
that  it  began,  like  the  other  schools,  as  a  de^'elopment  from  the 
medieval  '*  grammar  "  schools  and  the  gild  of  court  practitioners. 
Its  earliest  recordefl  teachers  bear  the  titles  **  rhetor,**  **  artibus 
peritus,*'  **  c^usidicus,"  **  judex/*'  Tliere  is  also  a  tradition  of 
some  specially  legal  learning  here,  at  a  date  before  the  schcK>l  be- 
comes known.  However,  the  source  of  almost  all  of  the  little  that 
is  certain  about  its  early  teachers  (including  Irnerius)  is  no  more 
than  their  mention  in  the  court  records  of  the  time. 

^  Schupf  er  t  **  Manuale/*  p.  487,  has  an  extended  bibliography  of  this 
subject.  Among  the  more  reeent  books  and  articles  are  the  foUowing : 
Ricci,  "I  primordi  delio  studio  di  Bolofrna/'  Boloj^a.  1888:  Chiappelli, 
**Lo  studio  BoloK^riese  nelle  sue  origiui  e  iiei  suoi  rapporti  con  la  soienza 
pre-Irneriana,"  Pistoia,  1888:  Filling,  "Die  Anfänge  der  Rec'htschul© 
zu  Boloj^na/*  Berlin,  1888:  Leonhard,  **Die  Universität  Bologna  im  Mit- 
telalter/' IjeJpzi^,  1888;  Rivier,  "L' University  de  Bologne  et  la  premiere 
Renaissance  jundiaue/*  N.R.H.,  1888,  XII:  Tamnanin,  **BolojErna  e  le 
scuole  imperiali  di  oiritto/'  AXi.S.,  1888,  XL:  Schupfer.  *'Le  ori^ni  della 
UniverMtA  di  Bologna/'  A.R.AX*,  18S9,  VI;  id.,  "Studi  eritiei  su  recenti 
pubblicazioni  intortio  alio  studio  di  Bologna/'  R.S.I.f  1889. 
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Bologna  was  then  (as  were  other  cities)  the  seat  of  an  episcopal 
school  and  a  royal  court  of  justice.  Its  central  and  accessible  loca- 
tion ;  its  commercial  importance ;  the  hearty  support  shown  to 
the  school  by  both  city  and  sovereign  ;  and,  above  all,  the  personal 
genius  of  some  of  its  early  teachers,  —  each  of  these  no  doubt 
helped  to  make  the  school  prosper.  But  its  attainment  of  that 
extraordinary  distinction  as  the  first  and  for  a  while  the  only  real 
centre  of  general  legal  studies  was  due  to  two  special  qualities 
which  earl\'  came  U*  mark  its  teacliing. 

(1)  The  first  was  its  comprebenmve  and  7}  on -part  wan  attitude 
towards  the  several  rival  tendencies  in  legal  thought.  It  united 
and  assimilated  all  the  elements  which  went  to  make  up  Italy's 
inheritance  from  the  past.  In  particular,  it  merged  and  repre- 
sented within  its  walls  the  contributions  of  Ravenna  {ante,  §  13), 
of  Pavia  (ante,  §  lO)»  and  of  the  Constantinople  of  Justinian, 
(a)  Not  distant  in  location  from  Ravenna,  it  had  replaced  that  city 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Exarchate.  With  this  transfer  of  tem- 
poral fortunes  follow  the  patronage  of  the  student  world.  The 
ver>'  origin  of  the  school  is  by  tradition  '  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
,  stance  that  the  manuscripts  of  Justinian's  law-books  were  deported 
rom  Ravenna  to  Bologna.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the 
Kavennese  jurists  were  often  adopted  into  the  Bolognese  glosses. 
The  school  regulations  were  the  same.  Irncrius  is  said  t4>  have 
lectured  at  Ravenna  before  his  famous  career  at  Bologna.  They 
were  both  primarily  schools  of  Roman  law,  though  using  different 
meth(xls.  (b)  With  Vavm,  also,  Bologna  was  in  intimate  relations. 
The  **  I^mbarda  *'  (ante,  §  16),  which  be^^^^ame  the  basis  of  public 
instruction  in  Lombard  law,  was  compiled  at  Bologna.  The 
Glossators  gave  recognition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pavian  lecturers. 
Irnerius  himself,  at  Bctlogna,  is  said  (in  tradition)  to  have  had  a3 
a  colleague  in  his  early  days  Lanfranc,  the  brilliant  Lombard  jurist 
(ante,  §  11).  The  very  method  which  gave  fame  to  Bologna  was 
in  essence  none  other  than  the  method  already  used  for  Lombard 
law  at  Pavia  {avie,  §  15),  applied  by  means  of  gk)sses  and  of  parallel 
passages,  ct>mpends,  and  the  like.  The  adjacent  Tuscan  region, 
too,  with  Pisa  then  its  leading  city,  had  an  influence  at  Bologna. 
Tlie  Tuscan  cities  were  a  home  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Renas- 
cence»^  headquarters  for  the  rising  commercial  prosperity;,  a  politi- 
cal centre  well  equipoised  between  the  rivalries  of  pope  and  em- 
peror ;  signs  of  their  cultivation  of  legal  studies  are  not  wanting, 


^  Ab  related  by  the  glossator  Odofred. 
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notably  Pisa's  long  possession  of  the  best  and  most  complete  text 
of  the  Pandects.*  These  traees  of  that  stud>'  point  towards 
Bologna  ;  -  the  Pisan  text  was  known  there ;  Tuscan  jurists  taught 
there,  —  Pepo  (the  earliest),  Bnrgundio  (a  Greek  scholar),  and 
Gratian  (the  founder  of  the  new  school  of  Canon  law).  The  very 
beginnings  of  Bolognese  studies  lead  us  back  to  Tuscany;  for 
Irnerius  had  been  a  judge  in  the  court  of  the  famous  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,^  and  her  encouragement  is  said  to  have  led 
liim  to  found  his  schooL  (r)  Finally  must  be  recognized  the  re- 
lation of  Byzantine  culture  to  Bologna.  Here,  too,  legend  has  it 
that  Irnerius,  the  founder  of  the  school,  had  studied  in  Con- 
stantinople,^ But  behind  all  legend  the  fact  is  certain  that 
Byzantine  legal  science  must  have  formed  a  background  for 
the  Bolognese  seh««»!,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  region  of  early 
Byzantine  rule»  where  the  traditions  of  the  law  doubtless  long 
persisted, 

(2)  The  second  quality,  which  helped  to  raise  Bologna  to  celeb- 
rity and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  an  individuality  and  to  foster 
its  leadership  in  Koman  law,  was  its  peculiar  political  opportunUy 
as  a  city,  Pavia  was  the  home  of  Lc»mbard  traditions;  but  thc»se 
were  out  of  date.  Rome  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Churches 
control ;  but  that  cootn^l  was  now  bt^ng  thrown  off,  Tuscany  was 
being  compelled,  by  the  intensely  (lUelf  policy  of  Countess  Matilda» 
to  abandon  its  ancient  attitude  of  sympathy  for  the  imperial  cau^ 
and  thus  to  lose  all  prospect  of  imperial  favor.  There  remained 
only  Bologna ;  and  there,  naturally,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law 
would  best  flourish  anew  under  its  traditional  patron,  the  imperial 
throne, 

§  39.  This  revival  of  Roman  law,  moreover,  signified  new 
methods*  of  »tudy.  In  the  first  place,  law  was  now  separated  from 
dialectic,  rhetoric,  and  the  other  branches,  and  made  a  separate 
school  or  faculty.  Forthermore,  it  cease«!  tu  be  a  mere  tool,  con- 
trolled by  the  needs  of  practioners ;  it  was  expounded  strictly  as 


*  (The  copy  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Florentmes  and  is 
DOW  ia  the  Lauren tian  Library :  the  same  which  tradition  once  dectared 
to  have  been  cap  lured  by  the  Pisans  at  the  «ack  of  Amalfi  (see  the  note 
to  i  42,  pmt,).  —  Teansl.] 

^  Chiupptlli,  '*  Hecherehes  sur  T^tat  dm  etudes  du  droit  Romiua  en 
Toscane  an  XI  siMe*'  (N.R.H..  1896). 

*  (The  nuist  learnetL  rich,  and  brilliant  woman  of  her  dme»  whose 
dominion  included  Pisa,  Pavfa,  and  Bologria.  —  Tiiaksl.! 

*  Equally  legenfJar\'  are  the  stories  that  the  Roman  T"  Theo- 
do.^iu!^  II  had  foimdf*<l  the  Bologna  school;  and  that  tho  I  of  ihe 
P^decUs  had  come  diret'tly  from  Con^itautinople  or  from  .liii«.^  itj*  trib- 
utary city :  see  note  2,  §  42,  pout, 
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a  science»  after  the  manner  of  the  jurists  in  classical  Rome,  Re- 
turning thus  to  the  classic  period  of  eight  centuries  before,  it  paid  no 
heed  to  the  *'  pf*pular  **  Roman  law  of  the  intervening  feudal  period, 
nor  yet  to  the  hornlx*oks  and  practice  manuals  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  materials  of  study.  It  de\'oted  itself  solely 
to  the  texts  of  Justinian.  It  ackDo\vle<iged  no  other  aim  than  to 
know  that  text  perfectly  and  to  expound  it  faithfully.  A  metheid  so 
novel  and  bold,  wielded  by  a  talent  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the 
early  Bolognese  jurists,  could  not  but  produce  results  hitherto 
imimagined.  Xo  wonder  there  grew  up  a  uni\'ersal  opinion  that 
Roman  law  could  be  really  learned  nowhere  else  than  at  Bologna. 
And  the  now  unlimited  demand  for  Roman  law  soon  sent  crowds 
of  students  from  all  quarters  of  Europe. 

The  School  was  now  so  influential  that  pope  and  emperor  alike 
were  obliged  to  reckon  with  it,  Tlie  emperor*  whose  claims  it  had 
favore<l,  owed  it  a  good  turn.  Its  oldest  and  greatest  privileges 
w^ere  ctmtained  in  a  charter  of  Frederic  I  {Barbarossa),  the  '*  Ila- 
bita  *'  of  1158  (post,  §  67).  This  charter,  reciting  how  the  students 
had  left  the*  cx)mfort  of  their  homes  to  travel  afar  and  dcAote 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  how  the  teachers  were 
enhghtening  the  world  by  their  instruction,  granted  them  a  special 
imperial  protection.  Whoever  injured  them  must  pay  fourfold  ; 
magistrates  who  failed  to  enforce  this  rule  would  lose  office  and 
become  infamous ;  a  member  of  the  university,  when  sued  or  pros- 
ecuted, was  to  be  tried  either  by  his  university  superior  or  by 
the  bishop  of  the  city.  And  the  city  itself  conferred  privileges, 
chiefly  directed  to  guaranteeing  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
university  life  within  its  walls.  The  Thureh  also  (after  the  early 
period  of  rivalry  with  the  Romanists)  added  its  share  f>f  privileges. 
And  so  the  School's  prosperity  was  assured  on  all  hands. 

I  40.  Other  Schools. — Taking  example  froai  Bologna,  other 
schools  of  law  raultiplieil  throughout  Italy  during  the  12Ü0s  and 
1300$«  New  ones  w^ere  founded ;  and  those  which  already  existed 
took  on  new  life. 

Sometimes  this  occurred  by  migralmns  of  bodies  of  teachers  and 
students  from  Bologna  (induced  by  some  local  epidemic,  some 
conflict  with  the  city  authorities»  or  like  motives).  They  would 
settle  in  a  city  which  was  conveniently  near  or  which  made  them 
some  offer  of  a  special  advantage.  These  new  ventures  did  not 
always  endure  (as,  for  example,  at  Vicenza,  Arezzo»  Florence). 
But  others  prospered  permanently,  such  as  the  sc*hools  of  Padua 
(founded  in  1122),  of  Siena  (in  the  next  century)»  and  of   Pisa 
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(founded  in  133S,  when  Bologna  was  put  under  the  ban  by  Pope 
Benedict  XII).* 

In  other  instances,  some  ruler  founded  or  restored  a  school  of 
law,  taking  Bologna  as  hh  example.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
State  universities  (ante,  §  37),  and  was  naturally  a  later  develop- 
ment. The  Naples  school,  the  first  of  this  sort»  was  founded  in 
1224,  by  Fretleric  II,  who  was  out  of  humor  with  Bologna  and 
planned  a  system  of  State  preparation  for  public  office.  With 
this  in  mind,  he  intTtxIueed  the  novelty  of  organizing  in  a  single 
institution  all  branches  of  learning.  Hitherto  each  school  had 
usually  represented  only  a  single  branch,  —  generally  law  (at  legist, 
at  the  outset),  and  Roman  law  at  that;  later,  other  branches  of 
legal  science,  especially  the  Canon  law,  had  been  added.  Schools 
of  medicine  followed  (notably  the  one  at  Salerno,  near  Naples) ; 
and  one  by  one  the  others  had  developed.  The  school  at  Rome 
was  also  a  government  foundation  (in  1303).  In  the  course  of 
time,  conditions  so  changed  that  the  older  sc*hools,  with  narrower 
scope  and  less  governmental  favor,  found  tliemselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, Tliey  aspired  to  an  equality,  and  sought  the  direct  support 
of  emperor  or  pope.  In  the  end,  almost  all  the  universities  of  Italy 
(as  elsewhere  In  Europe)  could  show  a  papal  bull  as  the  foundation 
or  renewal  of  their  status.  Imperial  charters  are  not  so  numerous, 
—  partly  because  the  Clmrclis  interference  was  never  wholly  to  be 
evaded,  partly  because  the  imperial  authority  w^as  on  the  decliDe 
in  Italy  fn»m  the  ISÖOs  onwards. 

Thus,  throughout  the  period  1200-1400,  we  find  the  Italian  uni- 
versities multiplying;  and  it  was  left  for  loc*al  conditions  to  de* 
termine  which  of  them  should  succeed  in  the  competition  for 
survival. 

5  4L  Tilt  Jurists  and  their  Methods.  —  The  new  scientific 
methiids,  employed  by  the  early  jurists  of  Bologna,  and  exhibiting 
the  fusion  of  all  the  causes  which  had  lerl  to  the  foundation  of  tlie 
new  schools,  were  pervaded  by  a  single  principle :  To  attain  a  com- 
plete familiarity  with  the  texts  61  Justinian's  lxx)ks.  WTiat  were 
these  texts  ? 

The  Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels,  —  all 


*  Rotuiont,  "Ordinamentoe  vieende  principali  deW  antico  ^fif'"'  Fi-Tpn- 
iino,"    Florenpo,    1884;    Gtorta,    "Docunienti   della   reale    I  di 

Padova,  I222-1:J18/'  VenitM?,  18g^»;     u1,,  *'Documenti,  etc.,    I  '*," 

PlMiiia,  1888;  ZdckaucT,  "Lo  studio  di  Siena  nel  nnaseirnentu,"  MUan, 
I8(H;  Fabrani,  '' His toria  Äcademiaö  Pisanie,**  Pisa,  17QI-1795;  Schupjer, 
"Manual«,'*  p,  468,  n,  61,  has  an  extended  bibliognraj>hy  on  the  various 
Italian  schools.     See  also  the  *' Amiuario  deüe  Universit4  ,"  for  1899-1900. 
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those  they  possessed  at  Bologna,  yet  in  a  form  which  was  peculiar 
to  that  period  and  controlled  their  course  of  study .^ 

The  Digest  was  in  several  readings  or  texts,  known  as  **  literae/' 
The  '*  litera  vetus  "  (or  **  litera  communis,"  **  Htera  antiqua  ") 
signified  the  manuscripts  earlier  than  the  Pisan  (or  Florentine) 
manuscript,  as  well  as  st:>me  others  which  \  aried  from  it.  The 
" litera  Pisana  **  was  the  Pisan  manuscript.-  The  "litera  vulgata  " 
(or  **  litera  Bononiensis  ")  was  a  composite  text,  prepared  at 
Bologna  by  a  collation  of  all  the  others,  for  use  in  the  ScliooL  The 
contents  of  the  Digest  were  peculiarly  divided  into  three  parts,  — 
a  classification  which  long  persisted  in  Europe,  First  came  the 
**Digestimi  Vetus,"  which  WTut  frcjci  the  beginning  to  Book 
XXiv,  title  2.  Then  came  the  **  Infortiatum,"  onwards  through 
Book  xxxviiL  Finally  came  the  **  Digestum  Novum,"  from 
Book  XXXIX  to  the  end  (Book  l).  The  origin  of  this  curious 
division  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
(following  the  traditions  of  the  glossators  themselves,  as  reported 
by  Odofred)  that  it  happened  in  the  ft^llowing  wa\\  Wlien  the 
law-texts  were  brought  from  Ravenna  to  Bologna  {ante,  §  38), 
and  Irnerius  began  to  make  them  famous,  he  did  not  at  first  possess 


Pcrtüt^  "Storia,'*  |j  61,  62;  SalvioK  '^Manuale/'  part  II,  o.  15; 
fhvpfer,  **Manuale/*  sect.  II,  tit.  II,  c*  2;  SaPtgriy,  books  Ill-V;  Paji^ 
nro/i\  **De  elaris  le^iim  JDttTpretibuR.  liliri  IV,"  Venk'e,  lf>i7:  TiroboHchi, 
*'St^ria  delU  lelterattira  italiana,"  Modena,  1781-1780;  Bruyi,  *'Disegno 
d\  una  storia  letteraria  del  medio  evo  ai  tempi  nostri/'  Padua»  1888. 

»  Thin  was  the  manuscnpt  about  which  grew  up  the  legend  that  it  had 
been  found  at  and  tak€*n  from  Aiualfi,  when  the  Pisans  captured  that  city 
in  1135.  It  was  indt*ed  guanied  with  almoKt  superstitious  eare;  and  it« 
authority  was  very  high.  In  the  early  HO€s,  the  Florentines  earned 
it  off  from  Pisa  to  their  city.  The  following  bf»oks  and  articles  dejii 
with  it.s  hiwfor^  :  Zdckauer,  "Sul!*  origrine  del  manoscritto  Pisano  delle 
pandcitte  Oinstinianee  e  la  sua  fortuna  pel  nie*lio  evo,"  Siena,  1890  r  wf., 
**Kote  3*ulle  due  sottoscrizioni  nel  MS.  Pisano  dt^lle  pandette  Gitistinianee/' 
Roma,  1S91  ;  Buonamici,  '* Sulla  storia  del  MS.  Pisano  deile  pandette," 
BologBa,  1S90;  id.,  *'Di  una  opinione  del  prof,  F.P.  intorno  alia  storia 
del  Sis.  Fiorentino,"  Bologna,  1898*  PaUtia,  '\Suir  inlroduzione  del 
Digeato  a  Bologna  e  sulla  divisione  in  quattro  parti,"  R.I.S.O.p  1892, 
XIV:  A.  P.,  note  in  Z.S.S,,  VI,  300  f  1.885).  [The  famous  Florentine 
parchment  has  now  been  reprodiioed,  by  photographic  facsimile,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  librarian  of  the  Lauretitian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, Comm.  Biai^i  (who  attended  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  as  delepat-e  from  Italy).     The  facsimile  wa« 

Bcxi  (190->-19r2)  in  a  serial  set  of  100  copiet?  only  ;  one  copy  is  in  the  pos- 

sion  of  the  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
raty. 

Thfl  le^nd  of  the  Amalß  origin  of  this  manuscript  w^as  mentioned  by 
Blai»kstone  in  his  CommentanVs,  and  thus  obtained  a  fixed  vogue  in  Eng- 
lish legal  literature;  even  yet  it  oeeasiooally  reappear«  in  Anglo- American 
booksF.  But  it  was  forever  dispo&ed  of,  a$  an  historicat  deltision,  ninety 
^_  ago,  in  Sa\'igny'a  epoch-making  work.  Its  persiaience  in  KngJiah 
Itefature  therefore  gives  Savigny^s  passage  a  ffpecial  interest  for  us.    The 
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tlie  entire  text ;   it  was  only  afters  ards  that  the  missing  middle 
portion  became  known  to  him ;  this  welcome  addition  to  his  sources 


following  passage  is  translated  from  Savigny's  second  edition  of  1834  (vol. 
Ill,  p.  92,  }  35),  oraitting  footnotes: 

*' There  is  a  widt*s<pread  belief  that  the  Roman  law  was  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  quite  lost  and  forgotten.  The  storj»^  goes  that  the  sole  surviv- 
injg  manuscript  of  the  Pandeets  lay  in  obscurity  at  Amalfi,  whence  the 
Pisaos  took  it  as  a  part  of  their  booty  at  their  capture  of  Amalli  in  1135 ; 
the  emperor  Lothair  IT,  whose  allien  they  were,  permitting  them  to  keep 
it  as  a  reward  for  their  help;  and  that  he  thereupon  enacted  that  the 
Roman  law  Jsbould  be  enforced  by  the  courts  inttt^^ad  of  the  Germanio 
law,  and  thus  by  his  command  pulilie  instruction  in  Roman  law  came  to 
be  given. 

**  Thus  runs  the  full  account,  though  usually  we  hear  only  one  or  another 
pari  of  it  assertcsd»  while  the  rest  is  ignored  or  deni«Kl,  Its  most  important 
feature  is  the  assertion  that  Roman  Taw  was  before  that  date  not  used,  and 
that  Lothair  enacted  such  a  law.  The  first  of  these  assertions  has  been 
sufficiently  disproved,  in  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise,  by  evidence  extend- 
ing through  every  century.  The  second  has  never  Wl  the  slightest  evi- 
dence adduced  in  its  favor.  With  these  two  assertions  gone^  it  remain«  to 
notice  the  suppo:*ed  rescue  of  the  manuscript.  This  part  of  the  stor>'  is 
Bufficiently  accounte<l  for  by  the  once  wiaespread  I>elief  that  all  other 
extant  manuscripts  were  copied  from  the  Pisan.  But  that  belief  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  Pisan  MS. 
came  from  Amalfi,  or  anywhere  else,  is  of  Httte  importance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  basis  for  that  remaining  fragment  of  the  st'Or3'  must  be  examined. 

**  The  plunder  of  Amalfi  rest^  on  two  ancient  pieces  of  testimony :  A,  X 
passage  from  an  imprinted  Chronicle  in  Italian,  probably  of  the  fourt^»enth 
century,  as  mentioned  by  Diplovatjiccius  and  Taurellus.  But  Bologninus 
had  ahräady  earlier  procured  through  a  notary  a  certified  copjy  of  this  passage, 
from  a  8urvi\ang  manuscript,  and  Brenkmann  found  this  manuscript  in 
Bologna  and  haS  the  passage  printed,  in  his  history  of  the  Pandect«; 
Grandi  afterwards  printed  it,  correcting  the  errors.  It  was  undoubteflly 
the  same  passage  used  by  Bologninus  and  Taurellus,  preserved  in  the  hands 
of  a  Pisan  family;  and  reads,  *'i(i  la  quale  eittÄ.  (Malfi)  trovomo  le  pan- 
dette  eomp*jste  dalla  Cesarea  Majesta  dw  Justiniano  Imperatore.** 
B.  A  passage  from  a  historical  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  also 
plainly  tells  of  the  plunder  of  Amalfi  ("unde  fuit  lilier  Pisanis  gestus  ab 
lUia  juris,  et  est  l^sis  Pandecta  Cicsaris  alti")-  fv>  on  these  two  testi- 
momes  the  story  rests  that  the  famous  Pandect  manuscript  was  plundered 
from  Amalfi* 

"Now  both  of  them  date  some  two  centuries  after  the  event  which  they 
relate :  and  their  whole  character  is  far  from  trustworthy.  But  none  of 
the  other  and  better  chroniclers  mention  the  event.  Moreover,  Odofredu«, 
living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  explicitly  that  this  manuscript  had 
been  broyght  to  Pisa  from  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Justinian  himself. 
And  Bartolus  asserts  that  the  manuscript  had  always  been  at  Pisa.  Both 
of  these  men,  as  jurists,  had  had  plentiful  occasion  to  learn  the  history  of 
this  copy,  already  famous  in  their  day ;  its  capture  at  Amalfi,  if  a  fact, 
could  not  have  remained  unknown  to  them.  There  is  therefore  no  ground 
for  giving  credit  to  such  an  event. 

"Still  less  reason  is  there  for  believing  the  part  al>out  the  Emperor'» 
presenting  the  copy  to  the  Pisans.  Taurelbis  tells  us  that  Plotius  Gry* 
phius  had  once  owned  the  deed  of  gift,  but  that  it  had  been  burned  with 
other  documents  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  plague.  This  is  the  only 
evidence  at  all  for  Ruch  a  gift :  and  its  legendary  character  is  so  plain  that  a 
demonstration  of  its  gross  intrinsic  impn»Viability  would  l»e  superfluous. 

'*  And  so,  of  this  whole  story  of  the  re\ival  of  the  Roman  law  thnmgh  the 
Pisan  manuscript,  there  remains  nothing  whatever  worth  crediting.'* 

lAfter  noting  two  more  supposed  items  in  favor  of  the  tradition,  items 
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he  therefore  named  the  "  Infortiatum."  *  However,  assuming 
the  correctness  of  this  tradition,  it  at  least  proves  that  the  peculiar 
triple  division  must  have  been  already  made  before  Irneriös'  time, 
at  Ravenna,  where  the  manuscripts  thcmseh'es  had  been  in  eariier 
usage  so  prepared  that  the  text  of  the  middle  portion  had  become 
physicall\'  separated  from  the  two  others.  That  the  bulky  Digest 
should  have  been  subdivided  for  convenience  in  study,  is  natural 
enough.  But  why  the  division  should  have  fallen  at  those  partic- 
ular books  is  the  uoexplaioable  feature ;  unless  we  regard  it  as 
a  reminiscence  of  Justinian's  own  instruct  ions  (persisting  into 
the  Middle  Ages),  for  the  study  of  his  law-books.*  The  teacher 
(following  this  tradition)  was  to  expound,  in  the  first  three  of  the 
five  years  of  study,  twenty-tliree  of  the  fifty  Books  of  the  Digest 
(through  the  topic  of  Do\^Ty) ;  with  these,  the  first  two  titles 
(Marital  Conveyances,  and  Divorce)  of  Book  xxiv  came  to  be 
included,  because  of  their  topical  connection ;  and  so  this  formed 
the  first  Part  ("  Dlgestum  Vetus  ").  This  would  explain  the 
further  facts  that  the  surviving  manuscripts  of  this  portion  are 
more  numerous  and  accurate,  and  that  this  Part  was  included 


whieb  had  been  called  to  his  attention  siiiee  the  first  edition  of  his- work  in 
1822»  the  Iwirned  anthor  ooneludes  :!  '* Surveying  without  prejudice  aü 
the  known  facts,  the  net  result  is  this :  In  the  fourteenth  centurv  a  legend 
had  arisen  in  Pisa,  whioh  attriimted  the  Pi  sans'  possessions  of  this  manu- 
seript  to  a  famous  mihtary  event  of  the  twelfth  centurv.  But  this  legend 
has  DO  adequate  verification,  and  is^  in  eonfiict  with  other  evidence  of  the 
same  or  much  earlier  date.  And  even  the  ehronieles  which  give  it  in  Home 
degree  an  historieal  status  speak  only  of  the  capture  of  the  manuscript ; 
aU  the  rest  of  the  story's  ornamentation,  partieularly  its  presentation  hy 
the  Emperor,  is  without  even  the  slightest  plausibility.  So  the  whole 
a0^air  is  more  than  ever  reduced  to  one  of  those  numerous  legends  by  which 
th*>  patriotism  of  the  Italians  sought  to  exalt  the  repute  of  their  native 
city,  —  like  the  supposed  foundation  of  the  University  of  Bologna  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  which  even  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'  was  romanced 
about  as  a  documentary  fact,"  —  Traxsl.I 

*  [/.e.  "fortification,  or  ** fortifying  addition."  See  Dn  Cange,  "Oloa- 
aariura,*'  where  numerous  examples  are  given  in  the  sense  ** fortify»*' 
*' equip  \^ith  munitions/'  —  Transl.] 

*  Constit.  ''Omnem,"  prefijced  to  the  Digest.  JThis  ordinance,  whreh 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  is  of  course  omitted  by  the  author  as 
beijig  at  hand  in  the  Corpus  Juris  copies  used  by  all  Continental  students, 
gave  elaborate  and  comphcated  direetions  for  the  order  of  study  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Digest.  It«  essential  part,  for  understanding  the 
above  explanations  of  the  author,  is  found  in  these  passages :  **Ex  tn^inta 
«ex  hbrorum  recitatione  fiant  iuvenes  perfecti ;  .  ,  .  duabus  aliis  partibus, 
quip  in  quatuordecira  libros  eompositse  sunt,  eis  depositis»  ut  possint 
p«)stea  eos  Ic^re"  (J  ß5)  ;  "ex  hbris  autem  quinquagmta  nostrorum  di- 
gestorum  sex  et  trigmta  tantummodo  suffieere  ad  vestram  expositionem 
quatn  ad  iuventutis  eruditionem  iudieamus"  (pr.^;  *'sed  ordinem  eorum 
et-  tramites  per  quos  ambulandum  est  raanifestare  tempesti\iJtm  nobis  esse 
\'idetür**  (pr  )  r  and  the  detailed  directions  for  omitting  certain  liooks  and 
for  the  order  of  those  «elected  are  then  stated  in  full.  —  TaANäL.] 
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among  the  **  regular  '*  books  (**  unlinarii  '*),  i.e.  those  covcrefl  in 
the  regular  morning  lectures  by  the  principal  professors*  But 
those  twenty-three  Books  were  not  obliged  to  be  the  first  twent>- 
three  of  the  Digest ;  they  had  merely  to  be  some  twenty-three 
among  the  first  tliirty-six  (the  number  prescribed  by  Justinian) ; 
with  these,  however,  the  next  two  Books,  xxxvii  and  xxxvm 
(on  "  bonorum  possessio  '*  of  heirs),  came  to  he  inchided,  because 
of  their  connection  with  Book  xxxvi  (legacies  and  trusts) ;  so 
that,  in  the  medieval  tradition,  the  compulsory  part  of  the 
Digest  went  as  far  as  Bimk  xxxvm,  and  these  extra  Bnoks,  up 
to  xxxviii»  whieti  had  not  been  taken  up  before,  were  studied 
in  the  fifth  year.  Thus,  in  the  manuscripts  which  contained 
these  Books  i-xxxviii  (and  not  merely  Books  i-xxni  and  Bmik 
XXIV,  titles  1  and  2),  the  extra  part  would  naturally  enougli  be 
called  the  **  Infortiatum,"  or  fortifying  addition.  The  remaining 
twelve  books  (xxxix  to  l),  which  were  not  required  to  be  studied, 
became  the  **  Digestum  Novum/* 

Justinian's  Code  was  also  reckoned  among  the  "  regular  "  books* 
and  came  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  course.  Both  in  omissions  and 
inclusions,  it  differed  slightly  from  the  original  text.  The  last 
three  of  the  twelve  Books,  which  dealt  with  public  law  no  longer 
applicable,  were  not  useil  in  the  school.  But  it  included  certain 
*' Authentica,"  or  extracts  from  Novels  modifying  the  CckIc; 
these  were  inserted  at  the  proper  places  {post,  §  67)* 

The  Noreh  themselves  were  rearranged.  The  text  most  known 
and  useil  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  Julian's  Epitome.  But  the 
Bologna  jurists  possessed  also  the  official  collection,  with  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Greek  Novels,  which  they  cnlle<l  the  **  Authen- 
ticum/'  But  fc*r  the  purpose  of  study  the\^  omitted  tht>se  of  less 
practical  importance;  and  the  remainder  they  divided  into  nine 
parts,  calletl  *'  Collutiones,"  to  which  were  added  two  more  parts 
made  up  from  the  later  constitutions  of  the  western  Emperors 
(pod,  §  67). 

What  was  then  know*n  as  the  Corpus  Juris,  i.f.  the  entire  bo^ly 
of  **  legulis  sapientia  '*  of  the  times,  was  composed  of  the  foregoing 
four  groups  of  sources  (Institutes,  Digest,  Code,  and  Novels),  to- 
gether with  the  "  Lombarda  **  (ante,  §  10),  the  Books  of  Fiefs  (ante. 
Part  I,  §  61),  and  the  Canon  law-boc»ks  (anfe,  §  28).  The  Corpus 
Juris  itself  was  regarded  as  having  five  **  volumina/'  or  Parts,  i,e. 
the  three  parts  of  the  Digest  made  three  Parts;  the  Code,  in  nine 
books  only,  made  the  fourth  ;  and  the  fifth  comprised  all  the  rest 
(i.e,  the  Code's  remaining  three  books,  the  Institutes,  the  Novels, 
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and  the  feudal  laws) ;  this  fifth  volume,  ^ith  its  incongruous  con- 
tents, came  to  bear  distinctively  the  name  **  Volumen.*' 

§  42.  (a)  The  Glossators.*  —  The  metliod  by  which  the  Bologna 
jurists  w*arked  on  these  texts  was  known  as  the  Gloss,  or  textual 
interpretation.  This  methiHl  developed  otit  of  several  causes. 
A  principal  one  was  that  the  sf jhool  of  law  had  arisen  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  school  of  grammar  (ajite,  §§  9»  35),  and  thus  followed  its 
spirit.  Another  reason  was  the  surviving  tradition  of  Justinian  s 
pn>hibition  against  altering  the  tenor  of  his  laws  by  means  of  liberal 
interpretation.  Still  another  was  the  paramount  necessity,  in 
that  particular  stage  of  the  revived  study  of  the  manuscripts,  for 
fixing  the  correct  text  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  earliest 
teachers  of  Roman  law  thus  came  to  be  known  as  the  Glossators; 
and  the  first  epoch  of  the  revived  science  took  its  entire  character 
from  them.  It  was  not  that  the  use  of  glosses  was  new»  either 
in  other  literary  fields,  or  in  its  application  to  medieval  Roman 
law  (arüe,  §  18)  or  to  Lombard  law  (ante,  §  15).  But  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  employed  on  the  classic  Roman  texts ;  and  it  was 
this  application  of  it  which  led  to  such  brilliant  results. 

The  gloss  (*  7X00-0-7;/'  synonymous  with  *'  verbum,"  "  lingua/' 
**  vox '')  was  at  first  merely  a  short  explanation  of  some  diflicult 
word  made  by  means  of  some  equivalent ;  here  was  seen  the  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  grammar  schools.  But  the  jurists  soon 
went  farther.  The  gloss  became  an  exposition  of  a  textual  passage« 
or  a  principle,  or  an  entire  law.  It  was  not  a  commentary*  because 
it  confined  itself  (at  lea^t  in  the  beghuiing)  to  expounding  the  main 
text  adjacent.  But  it  thus  naturally  fell  into  two  sorts.  Either 
it  was  merely  an  explanation  of  a  word,  and  was  placed  imder  that 
word,  between  the  lines;  hence  called  **  interlinear/*  Or  it  was 
longer,  interpreting  a  passage,  and  written  alongside  of  it  on  the 
margin;  hence  called  *' marginal."  The  difierent  Glossators 
identified  their  respective  glosses  by  suffixing  their  signs-manual, 
i,e,  their  initials  or  some  other  conventional  mark.  But  as  the 
gloss  developed,  it  was  used  for  conveying  the  results  of  the  master's 
researches  or  the  substance  of  his  oral  lectures ;  so  that  it  lost  its 
original  simplicity  of  pu^[)^:^se  and  became  an  elaborate  compen- 
dium of  knowledge.  It  included  critical  notes  on  the  variant 
readings  ('*  variantia  ")  of  different  manuscripts.  It  brought  to- 
gether **  loci  parallel!,**  which  helped  to  elucidate  the  point,     When 


*  Del  Vecchio^  **Di   Imerio  e  la  sua  seuola,"   Pisa,   1869;    Tamaasia^ 
*Odforedo/'  A.R,,  1803-1894:    Besfa,  '^L'operadi  Irnerio/'  Turin,  1896; 
and  Schupfer's  extended  bibliography  in  bis  '* Manuale/'  p.  491,  n.  63. 
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these  passages  were  in  conflict  ('*  antioomia ''),  it  sought  to  reo- 
oneile  them  or  to  dwide  on  the  preferable  one*  Thus,  finally, 
we  find  the  gloss  devel<jping  into  a  genuine  commentary,  with  all 
its  proper  appurtenances»  —  the  summary  C*  summa/')  the  putting 
of  illustrative  eases  (**  casi  '*),  the  deduction  of  a  general  maxinx 
(**  brocardus  *'),  and  the  discussion  of  concrete  legal  probleniÄ 
(**  quiestiones  **).* 

A  gloss  thus  systematically  carried  out  over  an  entire  topic  of 
law  was  known  as  an  **  apparatus  " ;  of  this  sort,  for  example,  wa» 
Bulgarus'  work  on  the  concluding  title  of  the  Digest,  **  De  regulia 
juris. 

§  43.  The  Glossators  begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  1000s. 
Pepo,  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  teaching  by  the  new  method,  was 
living  in  1176.  But  Odofretl  tells  us  that  Pepo  was  never  famous 
(*'  nullius  nominis  fuit  ")  and  that  the  real  founder  of  the  school 
of  Glossators  was  Ihntirius,  —  the  luminary  ('*  lucerna  juris  **)  of 
all  who  foUowed  him.  The  scanty  notices  of  Irnerius*  life  all 
identify  him  \*4th  the  founding  of  the  Gfossators'  school ;  but  the 
legend  \'aries  (ante,  §  38),  —  sometimes  making  him  a  colleague 
of  the  Pavian  jurists,  sometimes  an  adviser  of  Countess  Matilda, 
sometimes  a  student  at  Ravenna,  and  again  a  teacher  at  Ravenna* 
We  know  that  he  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  1113-1125;  and 
the  sudden  rise  of  legal  science  and  the  rapid  accession  of  students 
indicate  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Glos- 
sators. His  teaching  unitc<l  both  theory  and  practice;  for  he  had 
been  at  the  bar  and  had  held  public  office.  His  scientific  work  in 
glosses  ranged  over  the  entire  text  of  the  law ;  but  few  of  them  re- 
main to  us,  and  those  only  through  their  mention  by  his  successors. 

Among  these  successors  c^>me  first  the  **  four  doctors/*  —  so 
called  because  all  four  are  found  together,  as  advnsers  of  Frederic 
I  (Barbarossa)  at  the  Parliament  of  Uoiicaglia  (1158),  where  they 
invoked  the  Roman  law  in  support  of  the  Emperor's  claims  over  the 
Italian  cities.  These  four,  Bulgarus,  Martinus,  Jacobus,  and 
Hugo,  undoubtedly  represent  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  school. 
Next  come  Johannes  and  Rogerus,  both  pupils  of  Bulgarus,  and 
teachers  of  Azo  and  Ilugolinus.  Azo  (who  held  intimate  relations 
with  Henry  VI)  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  **  Summa  **  of 
the  Code  and  the  Institutes  which  surpassed  all  prior  works  of  the 
sort.^    It  was  esteemed  no  less  indispensable  for  study  than  the 

*  [For  a  further  account  of  these  methods,  as  later  applied  in  Oenriany, 
see  Professor  Stintzing'tt  account,  post,  part  IV,  J  29.  —  Transl.] 

*  fPor  Bracton*«  use  of  Azo's  work,  in  his  great  foundation  treatise, 
**Trft<3tÄtus  de  Legibus^"  se<*  Proft^sswjr  Maitiand's  monograph»  ** Bracton 
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text  itself  of  the  **  Corpys  Juris*'  ;  without  it  one  could  never  enter 
the  gild  of  judges;  and  the  proverb  at  the  bar  ran»  *'  Chi  non  ha 
Azzo,  non  vada  a  palazzo."  ^  Hugolinus,  who  \va.s  also  famous, 
and  held  public  office  (notably  as  ambassador),  died  in  1233  {or 
at  least  is  then  last  mentioned).  He  was  reputed  the  author  of 
the  tenth  collection  of  Novels  [post,  §  67),  and  left  also  glosses  on 
the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the  **  Volumen/'  summaries  on  Digest 
and  Code,  besides  legal  opinions  and  comments  on  controverted 
questions,  appended  to  Azo*s  '*  Siimma  "  and  the  feudal  sum- 
maries. Flacentinus  and  Vacarins  were  two  Lombard  jurists, 
whose  fame  is  associated  i^ith  the  foreign  schools  which  they 
foundetJ.  Flacentinus  cstabüshetl  in  France  the  school  at  Mcnt- 
pellier,  where  he  died  in  1192*  Vacarius  went  to  England  and 
founded  the  school  at  Oxford.^  Burgundio,  who  died  in  1194, 
had  acquired  Greek  by  several  visits  to  Constantinople,  and  trans- 
lated the  Greek  passages  in  the  Digest.  Ansel mus  of  Orta  is 
known  for  the  letters  from  his  father  Himibert  on  feudal  usages 
(anU^  Fart  I,  §  61).  Among  the  southern  jurists,  notable  ones 
were  Carolus  of  Tocco,  who  made  an  **  apparatus  ' '  for  the  "  Lom- 
barda"  (antr^  §  16),  and  Koffredus  of  Benevento.  wlio  took  part 
in  the  migration  from  Bologna  to  Arezzo  (ütde,  §  40),  and  was  in- 
fluential in  tlie  contest  between  Frederic  II  and  the  Fope. 

But  the  most  famous  among  the  Glossators  is  Accmsius. 
Whether  by  his  merit  or  by  his  cleverness,  his  name  came  to  embody 
all  that  the  school  stot)d  for.  Born  near  Florence  (in  1182).  he 
studied  and  then  taught  at  Bologna,  retiring  after  forty  years  of 
teaching,  to  finish  his  gloss,  and  d}  ing  about  1260.  This  gloss, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  name  *'  Accursiana  '*  or  **  ordi- 
naria/*  was  a  comprehensive  collection  of  all  preceding  glosses»  sum- 
maries, and  other  works.  By  this  time  the  practitioners,  over- 
w^helmed  under  the  confused  accumulations  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  were  struggling  hopelessly  with  the  problem  how  to  find  their 
way  amidst  the  prtxligions  mass.  To  them  this  work  of  Accursius 
came  as  a  godsend.  It  supplanted  all  that  had  gone  before.  The 
extraordinary  repute  of  Accursius  went  on  increasing  after  his 
death.     Bologna  showed  its  gratitude  for  the  glory  reflected  by 


»id  Azo"  (Seiden  Society  Piiblioatious,  vol.  VITI,  1894)»  and  Pollock  and 
tMaiUand^M  "'History  of  English  Law/*  vol  I,  c.  VI,  —  Thaxsl.j 

'  I'*  Who  has  not  Azo,  goes  aot  to  court** ;  ** palazzo "  signifying  " palftoe 
of  justice/'  —  Tran'sl.J 

*  (For  VacÄriuB,  see  Pallotk  and  j\f aitland* »  "History/'  vol.  I,  p.  98 
( 1  si  ed . ) ;  that  Vacarius  actually  founded  the  school  is  not  conceded  by  them, 
—  Tbansl,) 
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him  on  the  University;  for  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  (in  1304),  Accursiiis*  dest*endants  were  expressly  excepted. 
Florenee,  in  1396»  ordered  a  monument  to  his  memor>\*  In  the 
courts  his  ^loss  was  as  good  as  law ;  and  the  sajing  w*as  in 
voj^ue  *'  Quidqiiid  non  agnnscit  glossa  nee  agnoscit  curia/*  In  the 
Hchofils»  his  gloss  was  the  only  toxi:  studied  ;  for  the  other  jurists, 
and  even  the  books  of  Justinian,  were  laid  aside. 

This  great  work  of  Accursius  was  of  course  not  without  its  defects, 
lie  had  not  iu  all  instances  preserved  the  best  nor  excluded  the 
poorest  of  his  predecessors'  glosses.  He  did  not  always  abridge 
correctly*  Nor  did  he  give  help  enough  for  the  practitioners  by 
plainly  offering  a  decided  opinion  on  |>üints  much  controverted. 
And  yet  it  is  hardly  right  to  attempt  to  pass  juilgment  in  these 
matters  npon  Accnrsius*  work  as  we  have  it.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  rei|nire  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  srairces  abridged 
by  him ;  and  most  of  them  either  are  long  perished  or  repose  still 
in  manuscript.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  rejieatcfl  copyings,  so 
many  errors  have  occurred,  in  omitting  or  exchanging  the  signs- 
manual  which  serve  to  identify  the  passages  ot  the  other 
authors  and  of  Actnirsiiis  himself»  that  it  is  now  unsafe  to  base  con- 
clusions upon  the  authorship  of  particular  passages. 

§  44.  The  school  of  the  Glossators  virtually  endet!  u*ith  Ao 
cursius.  Glosses,  of  course,  continued  for  a  while  to  be  written; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  lacked  in  originality  or  other  merit* 
Accursios'  three  sons  (Francis,  C'ervot,  and  William)  merely  pre- 
pared illustrative  cases  for  his  text.  Odofred  has  come  doun  to 
us  with  the  most  distinction ;  but  it  is  due  entirely  to  his  useful 
records  of  the  anecdotes  anrl  traditions  (some  of  them  now  known 
to  be  pure  legends)  about  the  early  jurists.  Andrew  of  Barletta 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Lombarda.  liolandinus  rassageriiis 
(who  died  in  13tX))  was  famous  for  his  lectures  and  writings  on  the 
notary's  jtradice ;  his  "  Summa  artis  notaria-  '**and  **  Kolandina  " 
are  the  best  known  of  his  works,  Albertus  of  Gandino  obtained 
repute  as  a  criminalist ;  his  great  work  is  entitled  *'  De  maleficiis.** 
In  the  field  of  procedure,  a  wide  and  European  fame  was  ac- 
corded in  its  day  to  the  **  Speculum  Judiciale,'*  a  vast  and  s>>- 
tematie  treatise  by  William  Durante,  dubbed  the  **  Speculator" 
("  Imager  "). 

Of  this  decadence,  the  great  work  of  Accursius  was  not  so  mucb 
a  cause  as  a  s>Tiiptom,     WTien  he  wrote,  the  original  vigor  of 


'  But  it  was  never  erected. 
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this  method  and  school  of  thought  had  already  been  lost,  and  his 
work  merely  accelerated  the  decline.  The  scientific  merit  of  the 
early  Glossators  had  bt»en  to  conceotrate  study  upon  the  origitial 
sources.  They  had  j^ucceeded,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of 
their  materials,  in  developing  an  almost  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  texts»  and  in  thus  elevating  the  practice  of  the  law  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  The  successors  of  Accursius,  however,  sub- 
stituted the  gloss  itself  for  the  text  as  the  basis  of  their  study,  — 
a  sure  sign  of  decadence.  This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  out- 
ward political  circumstances  of  the  times,  whicli  had  diverted 
men's  minds  from  the  original  aims  of  the  science,  and  partly  to 
the  intrinsic  limitations  of  the  method,  which  had  now  exliausted 
its  scientific  possibilities.  To  continue  with  it  was  merely  to 
multiply  fruitlessly  its  inherent  defects.  How  low  the  method  had 
now  fallen  may  be  seen  from  the  rule  of  decision  used  when  di- 
vergent opinions  were  found  collated  by  Accursius  on  a  given  point. 
It  was  this :  The  principle  being  that  Accursius'  own  view  should 
be  decisive,  that  view  (when  not  expressly  stated)  was  to  be  as- 
certained by  presumption ;  and  the  presumption  was  that  the 
opinion  last  quoted  by  him  was  his,  except  when  it  was  prefaced  by 
*'  alii  dicunt  "  or  **  quidam  dicont/'  and  except  when  some  opinion 
prior  In  order  was  more  favorable  to  equity  or  to  marriage  or  to 
the  Church ! 

A  method  like  this,  barren  of  all  possibility  of  independent 
reasoning,  had  plainly  gone  to  seed,  and  was  certain  to  be  sup- 
planted by  some  more  worthy  rivaL  Such  hati  been  Rome's  ex- 
perience, in  the  period  after  the  classic  jurists,  when  the  law  settled 
controversies  by  choosing  that  view  which  contained  among  its 
adherents  the  name  of  Papinian  or  a  majority  of  all  other  names. ^ 
Id  the  course  of  time  the  same  replacement  of  scientific  reasoning 
by  petty  mechanical  rules  had  now  again  come  about.  And  a  main 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  Glossators  had  sought  to  revive 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  for  study  and  for  practice.  But  those  laws 
were  not  and  could  not  be  full\^  suite<l  to  the  neetis  of  the  time. 
After  a  short  but  brilliant  period  of  this  revival,  the  texts  of  those 
laws  had  been  superseded  by  the  glosses,  because  the  glosses  applied 
them  to  the  needs  of  contemporary  practice.  This  desertion  of 
the  text  itself  was,  however,  the  abandonment  of  the  fundamental 

*  See  po*/,  S  46.  Another  instance,  in  the  earlier  days,  was  the  rule 
(Co<]ex,  I,  14,  3)  for  deU*rrnmin^  whether  an  imperial  decree  had  force  as 
A  general  law  for  all  countries ;  it  was  held  a  general  law  if  it  had  been  in* 
Uodueed  in  the  St*nate,  or  liore  the  name  Edict,  or  contained  the  phrase 
"ad  omnes  partinebant,"  or  had  other  such  arbitrary  features* 
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basis  of  the  Glossators*  method.  It  had  lost  its  right  to  exist* 
The  times  now  needed  a  methtxl  whieh,  while  reniainiiifj  faithful 
to  the  Roman  Uiw,  should  cease  to  hase  itself  upon  that  law  as  it 
was  a  thousand  years  before,  and  should  expound  it  as  a  body  of 
living  principles,  —  a  contemporary  law,  suited  to  the  needs  of 
society  in  the  fourteenth  century  after  Christ, 

§45.  (b)  The  Commentators.^  —  The  actual  beginnings  of  the 
new*  method  had  dated  from  the  second  half  of  the  12O0s,  while 
Accursius  wa^  still  supreme.     Its  followers  were  xariously  termed 

—  "  commentators/'  **  dialecticians/'  "  practicians,"  '*  Bartolists  '* 

—  according  to  some  one  of  the  features  which  contrasted  with 
the  Glossators*  method.  In  essence,  it  sto<xl  for  a  reaction  against 
the  gloss.  In  this  situation,  two  paths  were  open  to  pursue  (though 
the  new  school  had  indeed  no  tjpport unity  of  fret4y  choosing  be- 
tween them}.  One  of  these  paths  was  that  pointed  to  by  the  literary 
Renascence  of  the  KiOOs,  —  the  era  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio. But  to  this  great  intellectual  movement  the  jurist:^  were 
\'et  strangers.  They  were  chained  by  tradition  and  cramped  by 
the  demands  of  daily  practice.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such 
a  revival  of  juristic  culture  as  c-ame  two  centuries  later»  under  their 
successors,  the  Humanists.  Aiid  so  they  had  no  choice,  on  abandon- 
ing the  gloss  method,  but  to  turn  once  more  into  the  ancient  path 
cjf  scholasticism.  They  gave  new  vigor,  it  is  true,  to  legal  studies, 
by  introducing  the  dialectic  methml,  —  that  of  logical  reasoning 
and  discussion.  But  this  was  already  antiquated,  in  spite  of  their 
attempts  to  cover  its  decadence  artifieally  by  the  outAvard  forms 
of  reasoning.  WTien  their  sy.stem,  after  a  formative  peritKl,  was 
finally  developed,  it  stood  forth  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  painstaking 
logic.  The  jurist's  ideal  now  was  to  divide  and  subdivide ;  to  state 
premises  and  then  to  draw  the  inferences ;  to  test  the  conclusion 
by  extreme  cases,  sometimes  insoluble  and  always  sophistical ; 
to  raise  objections  and  then  to  make  a  parade  of  overthrowing  them 

—  in  short,  to  solve  all  problems  by  a  fine-spun  logic.  He  who 
nearest  reached  this  ideal  was  accorded  the  highest  fame  in  his 
science. 

The  method,  to  be  sure,  tended  in  itself  to  cease  to  be  science  in 
the  highest  sense.  For  its  homage  to  the  conclusions  of  artificial 
logic  drew  it  gradually  away,  not  only  from  the  legislative  sources 

^  Brugi,  "Aloimi  ossen^azioni  sul  periodo  storico  dei  post^lossaton  in 
Italia,*'  Bologim,  18.H1  :  ('hiapp*Vi,  '*La  p<:>lemiea  eontro  i  le^sti  dei 
Becoli  XIV'XVl."  A.G.S.,  18.SI ;  Vitalin,  **ßartole  et  les  homme«  illustres 
de  son  siMe,"  Paris.  185<i:    Srhupfer,  '^Manuale,**  p.  515,  has  bibliog- 

raphieä  on  the  individual  jurists. 
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theraselveSi  but  also  from  any  sound  criteria  of  legal  truth.  And 
the  outward  signs  of  a  d^^cadenee  were  not  long  in  appearing. 
Lectures  and  treatises  alike  became  so  prolix  that  only  a  small 
topic  could  be  treateti  in  them.  Seeking  to  avoid  this  dilemma, 
they  confined  their  discourses  to  the  easier  topics,  omitting  those 
difficult  ones  which  required  too  much  time.  The  judgment  of 
Cujas  upon  them,  in  after  times,  is  full  of  truth :  **  Verbosi  in  re 
facili.  in  difficili  muti,  in  angusta  diffusi/'  They  totally  lacked 
literary  culture ;  their  style  was  commonplace,  and  their  diction 
crude  and  harsh.  As  the  new  system  progressed,  all  this  became 
more  marked.  There  was  no  attempt  at  literary  elegance,  nor  even 
at  tTirrertness  of  historical  facts  or  of  etymologies  or  of  syntax. 
None  of  the  other  branches  of  learning  were  made  use  of.  And 
the  inherence  of  these  traits  in  the  very  method  itself  is  apparent 
w*hen  w*e  find  Cino  of  Pistoia,  an  accomplished  poet,  using  in  his 
law-books  a  style  as  crude  as  that  of  any  other  jurist ;  or  w4ien  we 
hear  Baldus.  one  of  the  foremost  jurists,  advising  tlie  students  to 
pay  no  attention  to  style  or  form  of  utterance.  Their  ideal  was 
quite  satisfied  with  a  stale  rehashing  of  well-known  ideas,  ex- 
pounded in  a  series  of  logical  dilemmas  and  syllogisms,  and  inter- 
spersed with  illustrative  cases,  which  were  supposed  to  explain  some 
legal  principle,  but  might  (as  often  as  not)  do  quite  the  contrary 
and  merely  leave  the  doctrine  as  muddled  and  uncertain  as  ever. 

§  46*  Amidst  the  copious  mass  of  such  commentaries  (which 
together  would  have  made,  it  was  said,  "  multorum  camelorum 
onus  ■  *)j  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  find  and  useless  to  invoke 
the  original  texts  on  which  they  based  their  lucubrations.  Legal 
science  was  now  a  victim  to  the  fetish  of  authority-worship* 
The  lecture,  the  forensic  argument,  the  judicial  decision,  now  con- 
sisted in  little  more  than  citing  somebiMly's  name  and  treatise. 

The  later  Glossators  had  indeed  already  entered,  in  their  day, 
on  this  dowTiward  path ;  they  had  developed  the  rule  of  taking 
for  law  whatever  some  authority  had  once  asserted,  and  of  deciding 
(when  there  w^ere  opposing  opinions  on  record)  by  the  number  of 
opinions  on  one  side  and  the  other.  This  practice  owed  its  origin 
to  the  great  authoritv'  of  Aceursius,  whose  opinion  was  treated  as 
law  when  there  was  no  express  statute  or  custom  on  the  point. 
There  was  some  justification  for  this ;  because  his  authority  rested 
on  his  haN^ng  collated  all  the  best  of  the  prior  labors  (*'  maximi 
scientia?  et  auctoritatis  viri  **) ;  and  no  one  (at  least,  in  a  de- 
cadent age)  could  presume  to  dispute  the  united  wisdom  of  his 
predecessors*    But  the  practice  degenerated,  and  extended  itself, 
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without  reason,  to  include  the  other  jurists ;  for  example,  a  statute 
enacted  that  Diuus'  opinion  i^hould  stand  for  law  whenever  on  a 
piven  point  Aecursius  Had  expressed  two  opposite  opinions.  And 
when  Bartolus  came  to  dominate  in  the  new  school  (he  of  whom 
Jason  said,  '*  ut  terrestre  uumen  eohii  et  cuius  vestigia  adoravi  ") 
his  name  received  an  even  greater  homage  of  authority.  The 
phrase  long  current,  **  Nemo  bonus  jurista  nisi  Bartolista/'  illus- 
trates for  lis  the  extent  to  which  mere  authority  had  superseded 
principle. 

Nor»  im fortunately,  did  this  stop  with  jurists  so  distinguished 
as  Bartolus.  Dogma  and  authority-worship  having  superseded 
reason  and  science,  it  was  now  an  easy  step  to  the  logical  culmi* 
nation  of  the  system,  —  the  doctrine  of  **  communis  opinio,"  or 
weight  of  opitiion  ;  i.e.  the  rule  that  the  recorded  opinion  which 
had  the  greater  number  of  adherents  was  tlie  sound  one.  To 
this  rule  the  practitioners  were  ready  enough  to  yield  support; 
for  it  reduced  their  labfvr  to  that  of  ransacking  from  the  l>ooks  as 
many  opinions  as  pi^ssible,  regardless  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
then  marshalling  them  in  court,  like  hostile  battalions,  for  the 
judges'  mechanical  enumeration*  And  the  schools  of  law,  which 
still  hat!  their  eyes  entirely  on  the  preparation  of  practitioners, 
follow^ed  suit ;  they  eon  tented  themselves  with  the  same  dull 
romid  of  repetitious  citation  of  «musty  authorities,  whose  cliief 
virtue  was  that  their  opinions  were  at  least  likely  to  be  better  tlian 
those  of  the  lecturers  of  that  day. 

The  story  of  the  cla^isic  lloman  law  had  oHered  an  interesting 
parallel  to  this  stage  of  legal  science.  There,  ttx»,  when  the  prc»duct 
of  Juristic  thought  had  passed  its  pmirfic  and  brilliant  stage,  the 
solution  of  legal  doubts  was  sought  by  the  mere  rule  of  thumb» 
By  the  law  of  ("itations  *  the  judge  w  as  to  decide,  not  by  aid  of  his 
own  reasoning,  but  by  following  that  opinion  which  numbered 
a  majorit)'  of  accredited  names,  and  when  the  numl>er  was  equal, 
Papinian^s  name  controlled.  There,  too,  it  was  a  period  of  de- 
cadence; and  the  same  effects  are  seen,  a  thousand  years  apart» 
recurring  from  the  same  causes.  And  herein  is  contained  a  lesson. 
by  DO  means  flattering,  for  us  of  to-day,  when  the  same  tendency 
is  once  more  visible,  to  subordinate  the  living,  active  reason  of  the 
law  to  the  mechanical  counting  of  precedents. 

§  47.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Commentators,  with 
all  their  faults,  did  not  contribute  something  w^ortli  while  towards 
the  advancement  of  legal  science. 

^  426  A.t>.^  by  Tbi^odosius  II  and  Valentiaian  III. 
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In  their  defence  it  must  be  remembered,  in  tlie  first  place,  that 
the  disfavor  into  which  the,>'  fell,  in  their  own  day,  was  emphasized 
b^N'  their  aloofness  from  the  general  movement  of  the  Kenaseence. 
WTiile  literature  and  culture  in  general  were  casting  off  all  tlie 
marks  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  and  were  taking  on  new  life  iu  every 
feature,  while  polities  were  resenting  tiie  aneieiit  dorniixanee  of 
Church  and  Empire,  the  jurists  were  adhering  obstinately  to  the 
traditions,  the  logic,  and  the  diction  of  the  past  centuries.  Tliey 
were  thus  bound  to  bear  the  stigma  of  being  reaetioimries.  More- 
over, the  legal  profession,  and  the  schools  of  law,  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  dominant  influence  of  their  former  days.  Tlie  ducal  despotisms 
had  taken  tiie  place  of  the  free  cities,  antl  the  State  was  mtnidhng 
more  with  education.  Italy's  leadership  iti  commerce  was  passing 
to  other  countries.  The  centre  of  political  ecjuilibrium  was  no 
longer  in  Italy ;  for  the  Empire  was  now  essentially  a  German 
power,  the  Papacy  was  losing  ground,  and  the  monarchies  of  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England  were  more  extensive  in  domain 
than  the  fragmentary  Italian  principalities.  So  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  jurists  of  Italy  to  play  a  brilliant  part  as 
leaders  of  public  thought  and  as  interpreters  of  national  sentiment. 
This  ancient  function  of  theirs  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  rising 
spirit  of  regionalism  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  struggled  to  preserve 
their  traditions»  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  must  be  reckoned  to  their 
credit. 

And  though  these  are  merely  extenuating  circumstances,  which 
serve  to  explain  the  shortcomings  of  the  school,  there  remain,  more- 
over, some  positive  merits  in  the  work  of  these  jurists  of  the  I2i)0s 
and  1300s.  Their  predecessors,  the  Glossators,  had  at  the  best 
done  no  more  than  expound  the  Roman  law  of  six  centuries  before, 
—  centuries  whose  lapse  had  for  tlieni  no  meaning  whatever, 
Justinian,  to  the  Glossators,  was  still  living  and  legishiting ;  the 
needs  of  their  own  generation  did  not  interest  them  ;  and,  with  all 
their  zeal  and  learning,  their  khi)rs  therefore  could  ne%'er  have 
Culminated  in  a  really  national  law.  But  tlie  Commentators, 
doing  far  otherwise,  ne\'er  lost  sight  of  the  demands  of  legal  practice 
around  them.  Endtmed  with  less  genius  for  science,  and  ham- 
pered by  a  sophistical  and  prolix  methotl,  their  very  incapacity 
for  a  higher  point  of  view  saved  them  from  losing  touch  with  tlie 
needs  of  their  times,  and  made  their  labors  practical  and  useful. 
In  their  writings  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  ancient  principles 
of  Roman  law^  harmonized  and  adaptetl  to  the  city  statutes,  to  the 
feudal  and  Germanic  customs,  and  to  the  Canon  law*s  principles. 
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The  old  science  was  made  over  into  a  new  one ;  and  Roman  law 
was  transformeiJ  into  an  Italian  law.  It  h  this  success  in  the  field 
of  practice  which  justifies  the  frequent  remark  by  historians  that 
even  the  Commentators  had  their  moments  of  brilliancy»  The 
task  of  adapting  lioman  law  to  the  new  scK-ia!  conditions  calle<l 
for  a  talent  of  its  own.  The  originality  with  which  they  developed 
the  new  principles  —  many  of  which  were  destined  to  stay  per- 
manently in  the  law  —  gave  to  the  Commentators,  in  spite  of  tlieir 
inferior  science,  an  authority  which  neither  the  Glossators  nor  any 
other  later  school  ev^er  enjoyed  in  the  legal  world.  Their  trcÄtises 
obtained  the  force  of  law  itself ;  and  their  method  was  followed, 
not  merely  in  Italy,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

§  48.  This  method  of  theirs,  which  was  destined  in  later  times 
(and  not  unjustly)  to  be  so  roundly  disparaged,  was  knoi^Ti  in  the 
legal  world  as  the  **  mos  Italicus,"  or  Italian  method.  It  had  given 
up  the  gloss,  Le.  the  marginal  analysis  of  a  text.  It  had  l>egun 
by  framing  an  "  apparatus  '*  and  a  **  summary  *'  (ante,  §  42) ;  and 
it  proceeded  by  dcNTloping  vast  and  s\'stematic  commentaries,  — 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  school.  These  in  turn  gave  rise  to 
independent  treatises,  essays,  or  tracts;  and  the  name  *4ractists  *' 
was  also  applied  to  this  school  of  jurists.  Of  its  more  famous  mem- 
bers, we  may  now  notice  a  few. 

Cino  of  Pistoia  (127(1-1336),  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  leailers, 
was  a  man  of  great  per^>nal  talent,  and  law  was  one  of  his  lesser 
interests ;  perhaps  for  these  reasons  his  works  are  marked  by  more 
originality  and  human  interest.  Albericns  of  Rosate  (died  in  1354) 
gave  such  attention  to  practice  in  his  writings  that  he  was  known 
as  **  the  great  practitioner/*  and  even  to-day  his  historical  notes 
on  this  subject  are  interesting.  Bartolus  of  Alfani,  however,  was 
and  remains  the  prince  of  the  Commentators.  He  w^as  born  at 
Sassoferrato  in  1314,  and  dieii  at  his  early  prime  in  1357.  After 
studying  under  Cino  at  Perugia,  and  under  Raniero  of  Porli,  he 
became  lecturer  at  Bologna,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  removing  thence 
to  Pisa  and  finally  to  Perugia.  He  held  several  public  appoint- 
ments ;  and  his  embassy  from  the  Perugian  government  to  Charles 
IV  brought  him  the  post  of  councillor  to  the  Emperor,  together 
with  numerous  special  privileges  from  his  patron.  Itw^as  in  recog- 
nition of  these  that  Bartolus  inserted  into  the  Corpus  Juris  »n 
eleventh  series  of  Novels,  which  comprised  some  ordinances  of 
Henry  \^I  of  Luxemburg,  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  (post,  §  67). 
His  works  include  lectures  given  at  the  schwil,  commentaries  on  all 
titles  of  the  Digest,  legal  opiulons  ('*  consilia  "),  and  treatises  of 
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essays  on  almost  every  part  of  the  law,  whether  public,  private, 
penal«  or  procedural.  His  writings  show  certainly  a  quality  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  other  Commentators.  His  thorou^lmess 
led  him  to  give  unusual  attention  to  the  sources  (witness  his 
textual  comparisons  of  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pandects) ; 
and  he  demonstrated  that  originality  of  view  and  vivacity  of 
style  were  compatible  with  a  careful  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  practitioners.  More  than  an^N'  other  jurist  of  his  schtxj, 
he  contributed  to  its  great  work  in  transforming  the  law  cjf  the 
past  into  the  law  of  his  day ;  and  it  is  upon  this  achievement 
that  his  fame  worthily  rests.  His  repute  throughout  Eurt^pe 
was  indeed  extraordinary*  His  opinions  were  law  as  far  away 
as  Spain  and  Portugal,  The  **  mos  Italiens  *'  was  adopted  in 
the  rising  schools  of  France  and  Germany.*  The  lawyers  of  his 
school  were  termed  siriiply  **  Bartolists/*  At  Padua  and  other 
imiversities  a  chair  was  founded  solely  for  lectures  on  his  works ; 
as  late  as  1616  this  was  repeated  at  Naples.  And  the  professional 
domination  of  liis  name  culminated  in  the  maxim  **  Nemo  jurista 
nisi  sit  Bartolista/*  —  no  one  is  a  jurist  who  is  not  a  Bartolist. 

But  it  is  the  shortcomings  and  not  the  merits  of  his  school  that 
again  become  the  more  notable  features  in  tlie  works  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  best  known  of  these  was  Balduh  of  the  T/baldi  (born 
at  Perugia,  1327,  died  14(K}).  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Bartokis,  and 
taught  suc*cessively  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence,  Padua,  and  Pavia. 
He  was  a  Canonist  as  well  as  a  Komamst,  and  in  the  public  affairs 
of  his  day  (especially  in  the  Church  schisms)  he  rendcre<:f  important 
service.  Among  his  successors  (none  of  whom  approached  him 
in  fame)  were  Luke  of  Penna  (lecturer  in  KUf>),  Bartholomew 
Salicetus  (1330-1412),  Raphael  Fulgosius  (1367-1471),  Paul  of 
Castro  (died  1441),  ^larian  and  Bartholomew  Socinus  of  Siena, 
Philip  Decius»  Jason  of  ilainus, 

§  49.  (c)  The  Humanistfi.-  By  the  period  when  these  last- 
named  Commentators  were  leaving  the  scene,  the  rise  of  Hu- 
manism had  already  cast  so  brilliant  a  light  throughout  Italy  that 


^  [For  the  "mos  Italieus''  in  France  and  Germany,  and  its  succpssor, 
the  '*nios  Germanious,*'  sot»  also  the  acpounta  hj'  Professors  Brinmufl  and 
Stintzing  in  FarLs  III  and  IV  of  the  present  volume.  For  the  spirit  of  this 
pt?riod.  consult  also  Professor  Courtnry  Kenny  a  essay  **  Bonus  jurista 
malus  Christa  *'  (Law  Quart.  Rev.,  XIX.  326).  —  Thanöl,| 

*  Dal  R^,*\l  preeursori  Italiani  di  una  nuova  spuoIo  di  dint  to  Romano 
nd  «e«"«!©  XV/*  Rome*  1878;  Btwnamid,  *'ll  Poliziano  giureeonsulto  e 
dell    '  nel  diritto."  Pisa,  1863:    Haeh,  "Cujas,  les  Glosaatoufs, 

et  >/*  Paris,  1883.     For  a  further  list  of  monographs    %ee 

&/*u/vL/,  /  ..xu^auale/*  p.  607»  u.  S3* 
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the  adherents  of  the  old  methculs  were  already  overshadowed. 
They  had  played  their  part ;  and  the  season  had  now  arrived  when 
for  the  third  time  a  new  school  of  thought  was  to  rejuvenate  the  life 
of  the  law*  The  name  Humanism  is  given  to  that  movement 
which  throughout  Italy  in  the  14<K)s  made  for  the  reform  of  letters, 
arts,  thought,  and  manners.  In  the  strong  light  of  comparison, 
the  jurists  of  the  old  school»  holding  apart  as  they  did  from  this 
general  social  movement,  had  already  begun  to  seem  uncouth  and 
crude.  The  stirring  e\'ents  of  the  next  two  centuries  only  em- 
phasized this  contrast.  Italy  *s  ancient  hberties  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  despots  and  foreign  dynasties ;  the  new  ocean  highway 
had  transferred  immense  trade  to  other  countries ;  and  politics  and 
commercv»  hitiierto  the  prineipal  fields  f»f  activity  for  the  most 
active  minds  of  the  nation,  were  perforce  closed  to  them.  This 
activitVt  not  yet  enervated  nor  accustomed  to  sloth,  naturally 
turned  itself  with  accumidated  forc*e  into  the  field  of  learned  and 
intellectual  endeavor.  And  several  circumstances  combined  to 
aid  this  new  direction  of  energy.  The  free  discussion  induced  by 
the  great  religious  controversies  helped  to  emancipate  from  the 
dogmas  of  recei%  ed  authority-  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  of 
the  Orient  had  driven  to  Italy  many  learned  refugees,  who 
brought  with  tliem  the  treasures  of  their  libraries  and  rexived 
the  culture  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  invention 
of  printing  l(*d  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  information  in  books»  and 
made  it  jKissiblc  for  the  new  learning  to  reach  an  audience  vast  in 
ci»mparis<^m  with  the  limits  imposed  by  oral  teaching  and  manu* 
script  copies.  All  these  things,  together  with  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  Italian  language  as  a  vehicle  for  learned  tliought,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  university  pursuits ;  and  legal  science  could  not 
fail  to  share  in  the  effects. 

Not  that  the  jurists  themselves  experience«!  an  immediate  con- 
version  of  heart.  It  was  rather  the  new  sciences  which  made  the 
first  approaches,  and  went  to  meet  the  law\  By  their  researches  in 
philosophy  and  in  history,  they  demonstrated  that  law  was  a  part 
of  general  science  and  needed  to  be  so  treated;  and  they  thus 
ultimately  drew  the  profession  of  the  law  into  the  general  train  of 
the  movement.  For  some  time  there  had  been  signs  that  things 
were  taking  this  trend.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  the  new  culture,  some  of  the  best  intellects  had  turned  their 
criticisms  upon  the  jurists.  Dante,  for  example/  chides  them 
with  holding  aloof  from  tlie  new  philosophies  of  truth,  and  ad* 

*"D©  mon&rchia,"  b.  II.  c.  IL 
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hering  in  their  decisions  to  the  literal  and  self-centred  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  Petrarch,  not  mincing  his  wonis,*  accused  them 
of  venahty,  of  ignorance  in  rejecting  the  aid  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  of  wastuig  their  lives  in  vain  qiubhles  created  by  their  own 
imagination*  Boecaeeio  ^  asserted  that  hnv  had  ceased  to  be  a 
science  at  all*  The  hiter  scholars,  who  were  the  real  founders  of 
Humanism»  took  up  the  attack  w^ith  even  greater  vehemence. 
Ambrose  Traversari  (known  as  the  Camaldolese,  13S0-M39), 
when  consulted  by  a  friend  who  planned  to  study  law,  applauded 
his  intention,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  Ignore  the 
Commentators,  whose  contempt ible  ignorance  made  their  writings 
in  great  part  unintelligible,  and  that  he  should  give  himself  solely 
to  the  ancient  jurists;  otherwise  his  friend  would  merely  waste 
the  time  which  he  might  have  spent  on  more  profitable  stutües. 
Maffeus  Yigeus,  in  giving  like  counsel^  recr^mmended  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law.  not  in  the  commentaries,  which  merely  obscured 
it»  but  in  the  original  sources,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  elegant 
diction  and  the  ripe  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  Tribonian  was  anath- 
ematized, for  having  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  immediate  utility 
the  masterpieces  of  the  classic  Roman  jurists ;  the  achievement  of 
Tribonian \s  compilation  (said  ilafFeus),  instead  of  making  the  law 
clear  and  simple,  was  a  crime,  which  had  brought  its  ow*n  retribu- 
tion ;  for  the  collected  fragments  t^f  the  classic  jurists  were  now 
buried  under  the  futile  crudities  of  the  Commentators. 

This  outburst  is  notable  as  the  first  recorded  protest  against  the 
Corpus  Juris  itself.  Hitherto  venerated  for  centuries  as  the 
perfection  of  legal  wisdom  and  the  final  goal  of  legal  research,  it 
was  now  condemned  as  a  mere  secondary  compilation.  This  com- 
plaint was  uttered,  to  be  sure,  from  the  standpoint  of  literary 
txiste  and  reverence  for  tlie  chissics.  But  the  path  was  now  once 
for  all  opened  to  unrestricted  criticism;  and  legal  thought  was 
thus  invited  to  assume  an  inilependence  of  judgment  to  which 
it   had  hitherto  been  a  complete  stranger. 

§  50.  Signs  of  the  times  soon  multiplied,  showing  the  trend  of 
the  new  methtKls.  Hitherto,  the  best  minds  had  been  turning  in 
disgust  from  the  stutly  of  the  law  ;  literary  history  was  full  of 
the  names  of  those  who  (like  Balzac  in  our  own  times)  had  aban- 
doned its  apprenticeship  fur  the  fiekls  of  polite  learning.  But 
now  it  was  the  scholars  of  classic  training,  even  poets,  who  devoted 
themselves,    enthusiastically    and    fruitfully,    to    legal    research. 

*  '^Epistola?  familiäres."  IV,  20. 

•  *'  De  gencalogia  deoruin,*'  XIV,  4. 
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Among  this  numerous  throng  may  be  mentioned  Lorenzo  Valla 
(died  in  1457),  who  combined  an  antipathy  for  the  Commentators 
with  a  pioneer's  zeal  for  the  histor>r'  and  philosophy  of  classic 
Roman  law;  and  Pomponius  Leto  (1428-1498),  a  pupil  of  Valla, 
who  enthusiastically  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  w^as  the  first  to 
attempt  the  reconstruction  of  Roman  legal  history.  Angelo 
PoHtian  (1454-1496),  that  prodigy  and  leader  of  learning  and 
literature,  was  drawn  into  the  literary  study  of  the  legal  sources^ 
and  maintained  that  they  embodied  all  the  treasures  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Politian^s  great  design,  however,  of  compiling  a  yari- 
orum  edition  of  the  Roman  texts,  was  defeated  by  the  untimely 
end  which  cut  short  his  brilliant  career. 

The  textual  studies  of  these  men,  nevertheless,  were  so  far 
superior,  in  method  and  resources,  to  those  of  the  Glossators'  days, 
that  a  new  horizon  was  opened.  Moreover,  the  new  classical 
fervor  was  not  content  with  Justinian's  texts  alone,  but  sought 
to  include  the  available  fragments  of  the  earlier  jurists.  The 
Paraphrases  of  Theophilus*  Institutes  were  resuscitated  by 
Politian  himself  and  Paulus'  Sentences  by  Valla;  Gaius'  frag- 
ments were  identified  in  the  Breviary  of  Alaric  ((utk.  Part  I,  §  8) ; 
the  Theodosian  Code  was  compared  with  Justinian's*  These  and 
the  other  sources  were  edited  during  the  15(K)s, 

And  not  only  in  textuul  criticisni,  but  also  in  topics  and  methods^ 
legal  research  was  broadened  and  ad\ance<L  Public  law  was  now 
included,  not  merely  private  law.  To  textual  interpretation  was 
added  synthetic  reconstruction  and  general  treatises.  Practice 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  objective  ;  a  legal  science  in  the  true  sense  w*aa 
the  inspired  aim;  and  histor>^  and  philoI(*gy  were  pressed  into 
service.  The  Glossators,  to  be  sure,  had  in  their  day  shared  in 
this  genera!  aim  of  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  text ;  and  the 
Humanists,  with  all  their  contempt  for  the  ronimentators.  never 
failed  to  give  credit  to  the  sound  methcwls  of  the  earlier  school. 
But  the  Humanists'  work  wa4^  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Glossa- 
tors, not  merely  in  their  auxiliary  use  of  history  and  literature^ 
but  in  their  determination  to  treat  Justinian's  texts  histori- 
cally, and  to  restore  the  classic  Roman  law  itself,  as  the  true 
original  from  which  Justinian's  books  were  merely  a  compiled 
mosaic. 

§  5L  The  distinctive  features  of  the  new  school  of  jurists  are 
seen  in  the  works  of  Alciat,  whose  appearance  marks  the  new 
legal  era*  Andrew  Alciat  was  born  in  1492,  at  Alzate,  near  Milan, 
and  his  early  training  in  history  and  literature  equipped  him  well 
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for  his  great  career  in  the  law.  He  took  up  the  warfare  against 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  Commentators,  —  tlie  doctrine  of 
**  communis  opinio  "  {m^tf,  §  46),  the  prolixity  and  crudity  of 
expression,  the  petty  analysis  of  detached  rules  and  texts.  He 
championed  conciseness  and  purity  of  st\'le»  freedom  of  reasoning 
on  principles,  a  systematic  view  of  the  law,  and  an  adjustment  of 
Its  parts  as  a  whole.  His  works  were  few  in  number  and  scope ; 
but  in  merit  they  placed  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  new  school. 
He  was  soon  lost  to  Italy  ;  for  in  1518  he  accepted  a  call  to  Avi- 
gnon, where  he  transplanted  the  new  method  in  French  soil,  and 
there  achieved  a  brilliant  career  of  European  fame  and  influence. 
He  aftenvards  moved  to  Milan»  Bourges,  Pa  via,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara,  and  died  at  Pa\  fa  in  1552.  The  works  he  has  left  include 
a  dissertation  on  the  Greek  words  in  the  Digest  (written  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  and  ser\'ing  to  launch  him  into  fame) ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Digest ;  and  other  works  entitled  **  Paradoxa/' 
•*  Parerga,'*  **  Emblemata/*  etc. 

But  his  early  departure  was  a  serious  loss  to  Italy,  He  had  some 
successors,  to  be  sure,  —  Scipio  Gentili  (15<53-161t)),  Leiius 
Torelli  (who  editetl  the  Florentine  text  of  the  Pandects  in  1553), 
Emilius  Ferretti,  Hippol\1:us  of  Golle,  Turamini  of  Siena,  Julius 
Pacius,  and  others.  But  for  the  most  part  the  jurists  clyng  to  the 
old  methods  and  opposed  the  new.  The  principal  cause  of  this  ob- 
stinacy was  the  support  which  they  received  from  the  practitioners. 
The  solid  traditions  of  the  courts  and  the  bar  could  not  be  upset 
in  a  moment.  Moreover,  the  new  school  had  excited  strong  an- 
tagonism by  its  own  expressed  contempt  for  the  old  school.  And 
besides  this,  its  novelties  had  to  contend  with  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  in  some  way  allit*d  to  that  *>ther  and  most  radical 
novelty  of  the  times,  —  the  Protestant  movement  in  religion  ;  and 
this  was  enough  to  insure  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
and  its  supporters.  Finall\ ,  we  must  remember  that  the  old 
method,  with  its  highly  technical  learning,  had  at  this  peri<xl  given 
the  legal  profession  a  social  supremacy  and  a  firm  monopoly  of  the 
avenues  of  justice,  and  was  enabling  them  to  gain  a  livelihond  by 
this  scnence  of  theirs,  such  as  it  was  ;  how  could  they  be  expected 
to  l<»ok  favorably  on  new  ideas  which  would  rob  them  of  these 
advantages  ?  * 


'  [Tliis  recalls  Lord  Ell  en  borough's  naive  remark,  rebuking  an  objection 
to  an  old  technicality,  *'  If  I  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule,  a  lawyer  who  was 
'Well  stored  with  these  rules  would  be  no  better  than  any  other  that  Ib  with- 
out them/*  —  Tka^'sl,] 
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§  52.  (d)  The  Practical  Jurist«.*  —  And  so  the  lawyers  went  on 
turning  the  old  treadmill  of  *'  comuniH  ofiijiio  "  and  casuistic  logic 
—  the  famous  **  mos  Italiens. "  The  science  of  law  was  left  to 
starve.  But  the  courts  were  crowded,  the  lawyers  prospered,  and 
the  tomes  of  law  continued  Ur  pile  up*  No  one,  to  be  sure,  could 
master  them  all ;  but  the  practitioners  sought  to  pick  out  the  most 
necessary  parts,  to  reduce  them  to  rules  tif  thumb,  to  learn  them  by 
mnemonic  devices,  —  in  short,  to  make  a  mechanical  trade  of  the 
rules  of  practice,  so  that  one  could  acquire  it  by  mere  plodding 
industry.  There  w^as  no  attempt  at  science  and  no  provision  for 
progress. 

And  so  the  marked  feature  of  this  decadent  stage  of  the  law  — 
taking  the  place,  in  the  lolXJs  and  16(Xls  of  the  earlier  Glosses 
and  (Commentaries  —  is  its  elaborate  system  of  prfuiiral  formidas. 
The  apparatus  of  this  system  had  a  variety  of  technic^al  details, 
famous  enough  in  their  day,*  There  were  the  ''  loci/*  or  hornbook 
rules,  which  were  supposed  to  c**>ndcnse  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Corpus  Jurisand  the  later  writers*  Then  there  were  the  '*  eonsilia,'* 
or  opinions  and  decisions  on  cases,  wherein  judges  and  lawyers 
alike  delvcfl  for  authority  in  arguing  and  deciding.  There  were 
also  the  '*  comunes  opiiiiones/*  or  collated  views  of  learned  writers ; 
the  **  observationes  practicte/*  the  **  formularia  "  and  the  '*  specula  ** 
or  practical  treatises;  the  **  cautehc ''  for  notaries'  use;  the 
'*  decisiones/'  the  **  aphorismi/*  the  "  concordantia,''  the  "  sohl- 
tiones";  and  sundry  other  aids. 

Amidst  the  te<lious  bulk  of  literature  chargeable  to  the  jurists 
of  that  peruKl,  we  find,  to  be  sure,  some  auth«>rs  whose  work 
has  merited  to  be  remeralKTed,  Albericus  Gentdis  (15o(>-l*ill) 
wrote  *'  Dialog!  sex  de  veteribus  juris  interpretibus/*  in  which 
he  defended  the  ancient  methods  and  disparaged  the  new  ones.' 
Menochius  of  Pavia  (b532-Hj{)7)  was  famous  in  his  day  for  a 
practical  compilation  of  the  law  as  it  then  was*  Antonius  Faber 
of  Savoy   (1557-1624)  broke  away  from  formalism  in  his  **  De 


^  [On  this  and  the  preceding-  period»  especutlK  nn  \|(>iai,  the  Italian 
Humanist:»,  and  the  more  intluential  Freneh  repi  *•«,  si?e  Pnifesnar 

Mmtlarurs  niüHterpieoe»  *' English  Law  and  the  li  -e,"  reprinted  in 

**Sel<?et  E^iH&ys  in  An^lo-American  Legal  History,"  voL  L  p.  10«,  particu- 
liirly  pp*  172-198,  Is  o  A nglt>Anieriean  student  can  neglect  his  illuminat- 
iiig  st<^»ry  of  the  influence  whieh  this  great  European  movement  was  ex- 
hibiling  in  England  in  the  154» s.  —  Transl.] 

'  |0n  this  ** apparatus,"  see  further  Professor  SUnUing^s  account,  in 
part  IV,  iHt9t  —  Tkansl.] 

'  [Oenlili«  was  afterwards  professor  at  Oxford.  His  life  is  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Notln  nd^  in  his  essaj  on  ** Alberico  Qeutili "  (Inaugural  Lecture,  1874 ) . 
—  Tbansl.) 
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erroribus  pragmaticnrum,"  *'  De  conjecturis,"  and  **  Codex  Fa- 
brianus.**  ^  Cardinal  Gian  Battista  de  Luca  (1614-1(387)  gained 
a  long  lease  of  fame  by  his  learned  and  encyck>pcM:lic  works, 
**  Theatrum  veritatis"  and  ''Doctor  vulgaris/'  Aniong  the 
speciali^s  in  particular  branches  are  notable  the  commereial 
jurists  Straceha  (1578)  and  Casaregis  (1737),  and  the  criminalists 
Clarus  (1525-1575)  and  Farinacius  (15.54-1616)* 

The  excellences  which  marked  these  jurists  showed  that  tlie 
ITumanist  school  had  not  been  without  influence.  The  style  of 
writing  had  improved;  mere  authority  was  no  longer  worshipped  ; 
the  tedious  discussion  of  isolated  passages  and  cases  was  dis- 
credited ;  and  constructix'e  work  was  not  uncomtnon.  Even  the 
revival  of  legal  history,  which  had  been  aided,  in  the  meanwhile, 
in  related  fields»  by  such  men  as  Panvinius,  Sigonius,  Ugelhis, 
Tiraboschi,  and  Muratori*  found  an  occasional  champion  in  the 
law.  The  most  notable  was  G.  Vincenzo  Gravina  (1664-171S), 
who  devoted  his  vast  learning  to  tracing  the  deprivation  of  Italian 
from  Roman  law,  in  his  celebrated  work,  *'  Origines  juris  civilis/*  * 
He  first  showed  the  way  to  the  philosophic  study  of  the  l{{>raan 
law  as  means  of  improving  the  national  law  and  not  as  an  end  in 
itself.  The  legal  works  of  G.  B.  \'ico  took  the  same  stand  — 
though  he  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to  the  general  pliilosotjhy  of 
law\^  This  branch  of  science  was  now^  enabled,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
cultivate  free  philosophic  spt*culation,  and  on  the  other,  to  give 
systematic  treatment  to  the  national  law  as  a  product  of  national 
needs.  And  yet,  in  justice  to  the  technieal  jurists,  it  was  their 
great  merit  to  have  made  this  possible,  without  intending  or  per- 
^haps  being  aware  of  it.  Their  sole  concern  was  to  adapt  the  vast 
•stores  of  R<iman  law  to  daily  practice.  But  the  net  result  was  a 
commendable  fusion  of  theory  and  practice*  Practice  wad 
moiled  and  elevateil  by  science.  Theory  cease«  1  to  be  abstract, 
became  useful  and  practical,  and  adapted  itself  to  a  contemporary 
Land  genuinely  Italian  law. 

Henceforth,  legal  science  takes  a  thoroughly  different  point  of 
vievt.  Roman  law  is  no  longer  blindly  worshipped  as  Written 
Reason  (**  ratio  scripta  *').  Justinian's  texts  are  not  sacrosanct. 
Roman  law  is  to  be  merely  the  supplementary  or  **  common  **  law, 

^  |His  fame  survived  chiefly  through  his  treatise  **De  presumptionibus/* 
—  TbaxsuI 

*  IA.S  lat<<  as  HftllfiiD*^  day,  thi^  author  served  bs  a  leading  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  law.  —  T'ran.sl.] 

*  FVioo  «  philosophy  is  fully  expounded  in   Miraglia's  **Com 
iXtCBi  Philosoph v"  1  KH2),  being  vol.  Ill  of  the  "Modern  Leg» 
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while  the  national  law  comes  into  the  foreground,  discarding  the 
ancient  principles  when  antiquated  and  inapplicable,  and  adding 
tiuch  new  pnes  as  the  present  day  conditions  had  developed.  The 
Bartolist  practitioners  still  held  their  own ;  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  w*ere  against  them.  No  clearer  proof  of  this  is  needed  than 
Muratori's  celebrated  essay  on  "  The  Shortcomings  of  our  Legal 
Practice/'  in  which  he  openly  combats  the  anachronistic  reign 
uf  Roman  law  in  the  practice  of  the  day.  And  its  spirit  w^as 
that  of  the  Italian  jurists  of  the  1700s;  among  whom  the  most 
notable  are  Averanius  (1062—1738),  a  follower  of  the  Frenchman 
('ujas,  and  author  of  the  **  Interpretationcs  Juris/'  and  Richerus, 
author  of  the  **  Universa  civilis  et  criminalis  Jurisprudentia/* 
publishe<l  in  1774. 

This  growth  of  law  on  national  lines  was  of  course  a  part  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  times  throughout  Europe.  On  the 
successive  ruins  of  Empire,  Cities,  and  Principalities,  there  were 
now  building  the  States  of  modern  Europe.  And  this  brought 
with  it  another  marked  change.  Hitherto,  the  universality  of 
Roman  common  law  had  signified  a  common  science  of  law,  the 
home  and  central  influence  of  which  had  been  Italy.  But  with 
the  break-up  of  the  dominion  of  pure  Roman  law%  and  the  sya- 
tematization  of  local  national  law,  so,  too,  legal  science  ceased  to 
be  a  possession  in  common.  It  took  on  an  independent  life  in  the 
various  countries.  National  character  gave  it  national  features. 
And  as  Italy,  now  under  foreign  dynasties,  had  cea^sed  to  be  i)oliti- 
callN'  independent,  and  (like  all  organic  beings)  was  in  a  state  of 
decadent  reaction  after  a  period  of  exuberant  activity,  so  in  legal 
science  also  it  b<iwcfl  to  foreign  authority.  The  rising  schools  of 
thought  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  which  from  the  time 
of  Alciat  and  Zasius  had  been  zealous  rivals  of  their  parent  in- 
fluence, had  now  finally  won  from  Italy  the  primacy  in  legal 
scient*e. 

§  53.  (e)  Jurists  of  Francs,  Gsnnanj,  and  Holland.  At  the 
period  of  the  Germanic  invasions  and  settlements  of  Western 
Europe»  the  Roman  law  still  pta^^ed  a  very  small  part  in  forming 
the  law  of  those  regions  (ante.  Part  I,  §§  28-47).  It  had  indeed 
already  influeneetl  the  law  of  the  southwest  regions,  under  Roman 
rnle ;  through  the  Canon  law,  other  principles  entered ;  and  as 
a  **  common  "  law%  for  solving  problems  of  conflict  of  laws,  Roman 
law  had  been  resorted  to.  But  the  native  soiux-es  had  thoroughly 
kept  the  upper  hand ;  the  pure  Roman  sources  were  seldom  used, 
and  in  some  regions  were  even  expressly  disowned, 
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By  the  time  of  the  Renascence  of  Roman  law  in  Italy,  however, 
Lconditions  in  the  other  eoiititries  were  radically  changed.  Char- 
'lemagne's  Empire  of  the  West  had  opened  the  way.  It  brought 
politieat  unity  to  widely  diverse  peoph's;  its  *5upport  of  Roman 
law  imparted  a  certain  nniversal  vahdity  to  that  system.  The 
revival  of  the  study  in  Italy  in  the  ll(K)s,  and  the  fame  of  the 
Italian  schools  of  law,  gave  the  needed  impetus*  Roman  law  w^aa 
transplanted  into  all  parts  of  Europe. 

But  this  took  place  in  different  ways  in  different  countries.  In 
some  instances  (ante,  §  43),  the  opening  of  a  university,  and  the 
appointment  of  Italian  teachers  (for  example,  Placentiims  at 
^llontpellier,  and  Vacarius  at  Oxford),  introduced  the  law  of 
Justinian,  WHth  the  same  methods,  texts,  and  glosses  as  at  Bo- 
logna, and  sometimes  with  the  same  teachers.  In  some  in- 
stancies, the  mere  prestige  of  the  Roman  law,  emanating  from  Italy, 
and  supported  by  imperial  favor,  sufficed  to  secure  its  restoration 
by  the  ruler's  mandate.  This  was  the  case  in  Spain,  in  the  1200s, 
under  Alfonso  of  Castile,  and  in  other  Ci:>untries  under  the  Empire, 
But  the  principal  means  was  the  constant  stream  of  students  of 
law»  who  sought  the  Italian  schools  from  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
and  returned  home  full  of  the  new  learning.  And  their  legal  learn- 
ing had  its  effects  in  practice.  These  university  doctors  of  law  were 
idoun  (though  gradually)  substituted  for  the  popular  judges  in  the 
flocal  c*ourts  (**  scabini/'  **  echevins,"  **  schtiffen  '') ;  and  were  also 
ap[K)inted  to  the  royal  councils  which  (like  the  English  Chancery 
and  Privy  Council)  were  everywhere  assuming  a  larger  share  in  the 
administration  of  Justice,  In  Germany,  the  ordinance  of  1495, 
that  the  **  Camera  Im^jerii  *'  V'  Kammergericht  **)  should  apply 
the  Imperial  common  law,  and  that  one  half  of  its  members  must 
be  doctors  of  law,  marks  the  triumphant  arrival  of  Roman  law  in 
that  country.* 

And  now  was  seerj  a  repetition,  in  reverse  order,  of  that  course 
of  events  which  had  marked  the  Germanic  settlement  in  Italy 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before.    Then  it  was  the  Germanic  law, 


^  The  •* reception'*  of  Roman  law  in  Germany  has  been  treated  in  nu- 

lus  works,  of  which  the  following  may  be  hen«  nol*?d  :    ^Schmidt,  **Die 

l>!ion  d^is  römisoheti  Rechts  in  DeutsehJiind/'   Rostock^   1868;    Mod-- 

'*Die  Reception  des  römischen  Reehls,"  Jena,    1875:     Karlotra, 

lie  Reception  dt^s römischen  Reehts  in  Deutsehland,"  1S78 ;  Frtink" 

[if'r      t'i'Mtnige  zur  Geschichte  der  Roroption  des  römisehen  Rechts    in 

Detitst^hland,'*  Hanno\er,  1883;    IVilmafi'i,  '*Die  Reception  des  römischen 

Reehts  und  die  sooialeti  Frage  der  Gegenwart/'  Berlin,  1890. 

[See  ttlso  fcbe  works  ei  ted  by  Professors  Brunncr  sdid  Stinlzing,  in  part 
IV,  past,  —  TttANSL.) 
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which  had  entered  Italy  to  compete  with  the  Roman  law  already 
flourishing  there.  Now  it  was  the  Roman  law,  which  in  turn 
invaded  the  nortli  and  the  west,  there  to  compete  with  the  native 
law.  Now,  as  then,  the  resultant  was  to  be  a  new  law  of  com- 
posite features.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Roman  law"  now 
imported  was  a  law  formed  and  de\  eloped  hy  Italian  science  and 
practice.  The  universities  of  France  followed  the  traditions  and 
methods  of  Italy.  The  opinion.s  of  Bartolus  were  made  the  law 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  And  in  Germany,  the  **  mos  Italiens," 
expounded  by  professors  brought  from  Italy,  became  the  universal 
fashion* 

§  54.  But  the  day  came  at  last  when  this  Italian  primacy  ended. 
It  dates  from  Alciat's  departure  from  Italy  into  France,  at  the 
invitation  of  Francis  I  (antCt  §  51).  Alciat  made  Bourges  the 
centre  of  influence  for  the  new^  methods  of  the  Humanists.  And 
a  new^  term  became  current,  the  **  mos  Galliens,*'  to  contrast  the 
new  methods  with  the  '*  mos  Italicus/'  or  old-fashioned  methods 
of  the  Gorameiitators  or  Bartolists.  In  the  struggle  which  then 
ensued  between  die  two  systems,  all  Europe  was  involved.  And 
everywhere  the  new  ultimately  triumphed  o\'er  the  old. 

In  the  French  school  thus  founded  by  Alciat,  the  leading  name 
was  that  of  jACQtrE.s  Crj as  {Jatx>bus  ( /njacius) ;  born  at  Toulouse 
1522,  ditMj  at  Bourges  159(1.  In  15<}<}  he  had  taught  awhile  at 
Turin ;  and  he  always  enjoyed  a  high  authority  among  the  Italian 
followers  of  the  Humanist  schouL  whence  indeed  had  come  the 
inspiration  for  the  powerful  French  thinkers  who  now  took  up  the 
work.  Cujas*  chief  work  is  his  twenty-eight  books  of  "  Obser- 
vationes  et  emendationes/ '  His  zeal  and  ingenuity  in  history  and 
philology  carried  research  so  far  that  it  now  bei*ame  possible  to 
restore  the  works  of  many  classical  Roman  jurists,  in  spite  of  Jus- 
tinian's mutilations.  For  Cujas*  guiding  purpose  was  the  recon- 
struction of  what  Justinian's  commissioners  had  tlestroyecb  By 
his  untiring  labors,  Pai>inian,  I'lpian,  Paul,  and  others  of  the  golden 
age  before  Constantine,  were  now  restored  to  the  hands  of  scholars. 
The  Glossators,  indeed,  had  been  liJvcwise  restorers  of  the  text. 
But  they  in  their  primitive  scholarship  had  stopped  short  at  Jus- 
tinian's compilation.  The  new  standpoint  and  the  new^  methods 
were  not  content  until  they  could  dissect  this  artificial  structure 
and  lay  bare  the  elements  from  which  it  had  been  put  together» 
Xo  doubt  this  concentration  on  one  purpose  caused  other  aspects 
of  legal  science  to  lose  something.  But  the  diligent  cultivation 
of  the  historical  method  brought  forth  invaluable  fruits ;  and  the 
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period  of  Cujas  is  recoj^nized  as  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  labors  on  Roman 
law  were  to  disappear,  those  of  the  French  school  would  suffice  to 
preserve  its  treasures  for  our  use. 

But  even  the  school  of  Cujas  had  its  opponents.  And  naturally 
enough ;  for  it  showed  no  mercy  to  the  traditions  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  it  funiisheil  nu  direct  service  to  the  needs  of  the  practi- 
tioners. Its  useless  idealism  became  the  target  for  the  attacks  of 
the  practitioners.  The  Barto lists  still  held  their  own  in  Italy ;  and 
their  counterpart  faction  in  Prance  was  led  by  Donteau  (Donel- 
lus;  1527-1591),  and  by  Hotman  (llytomanys;  1525-1590).^ 
Both  of  these  opposed  the  merely  theoretic  and  historical  methods 
of  Cujas ;  they  maintained  that  law  must  be  studied  in  its  relations 
to  present-day  needs.  But  they  differed  between  themselves  in 
their  ideas  of  the  proper  method  of  doing  this.  Doneau  was 
willing  to  use  the  adapted  Roman  law.  as  the  Bartolists  did  in 
Italy ;  while  Hotman  proposed  to  break  loose  entirely»'  from  Ro- 
man law  as  the  basis,  and  to  build  up  a  national  French  law  out 
of  all  the  existing  elements  by  combining  the  results  of  custom  and 
f experience  into  a  philosophic  system.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  prin- 
ciple which  triumphed  ultimately.  But,  for  the  time,  victory  re- 
mained with  Cujas.  The  list  of  the  brilliant  jurists  who  espoused 
his  cause  includes  the  names  of  Dumoulin  (Moüim^us),  Brisson 
(Brissonius),  Douaren  (Duarenus),  the  two  Godefrois  (Gotho- 
fredus),  Denis,  and  Jacques,  father  and  son  (1587'1652).^ 

It  was  the  löfMJs  which  saw  the  decline  of  the  school  of  Cujas. 
This  came  to  pass  partly  by  reason  of  France's  political  and  re- 
ligious convulsions,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  consolidation  of 
national  sentiment.  The  Latin  tongue  and  the  Latin  law  were 
to  be  discanied  ;  and  a  national  law  was  to  be  the  outcome.  Two 
great  names  stand  for  this  final  fihase,  Domat  (1625-1690)  wrote 
in  French  his  great  work  on  **  Les  lois  civiles  dans  leur  ordre  na- 
turel/'  combining  into  one  system  the  materials  of  Roman  law  and 
French .  legislation  and  decisions.  Potiiier  (1699-1772).  though 
in  his  rearrangement  of  Justinian's  Pandects  he  showed  an  alliance 
with  the  Cujacian  tradition,  became  the  founder  of  modern  French 


*  t**It  is  reported  that  Elizabeth  invited  Francis  Hotmaa  to  Ox- 
fOT^.  ...  He  is  best  known  to  English  law  students  as  the  man  who 
Ipoke  light  words  of  Littleton,  and  thus  attracted  Coke*s  thunderbolt** 
(Maitland,  essay  cit**d  ante,  n.  1,  J  52).  —  Transl.) 

'  (On  this  preceding  section*  see  particularly  pp.  180-182  of  Maitland*9 
lar  above  cited,  and  the  further  account  in  part  III  (France)  of  this 
otmne.  —  TranslJ 
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hiw  by  his  cotnpreliensive  ^ries  of  treatises  on  all  m  subjects* 
Tlie  influence  of  Filthier  in  the  labors  of  Napoleon's  emiifiers  is 
well  known ;  and  that  Code  was  the  final  event  in  the  great  contest 
against  the  Cujacian  principle. 

§  55.  But  the  Komanist  school,  before  the  day  for  its  exile  from 
France  arrived,  had  already  established  itself  in  Holland«  where 
it  took  on  new  lustre.  The  inde|>endence  of  the  Netherlands  (then 
recently  gained)  found  that  country,  at  the  middle  of  the  l(>()üs, 
intellectually  in  the  full  flower  of  its  strength*  Scholarship  was 
zealously  encouraged ;  and  some  of  Ht>llHnd*s  names  were  already 
nuoibered  among  the  world's  jurists.  A  clearness  of  style  and  an 
originality  of  thought  marked  their  works ;  and  theory  and  practice 
were  felicit<nisly  combined.  They  were  known  as  the  **  juriscon- 
soJti  elegantiores.'*  ^  The  Netherlands  school  is  best  known  from 
the  fame  of  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  genius  turned  equally  to  the 
history  of  Dutch  law  and  the  exposition  of  international  law* 
But  in  the  field  of  Roman  law^  also  it  had  famous  leaders,  — 
Vinnius  (L588-1G57),  whose  Commentaries  w^re  long  used  in  the 
law  schools  of  Italy;  and  his  successors  Noodt  (1647-1725)  and 
Voet  (1<>I7-1714),  whose  works  were  once  pcThaps  more  widely 
read  than  any  others  and  are  even  still  worth  perusal.^ 

The  next  turn,  for  the  primacy  in  legal  science,  fell  to  Germany. 
There,  toe»,  Humanism  had  taken  root.  The  soil  was  as  unfavor- 
able to  it  as  in  Italy;  but  its  inherent  power  for  reform  gave  it 
a  vogue.  The  casuistry  of  the  practitioners,  the  slavery  to  au- 
thority, the  reverence  for  the  *' mos  Italicus,** — all  yielded 
bef*trc  the  new  scientific  methods.  Roman  law^  ceased  to  be 
foreign  law.  Simplified  and  clarified,  it  adapted  itself  to  the  local 
neeits.  The  composite  result  tended  to  become  a  national  law. 
as  it  had  done  in  Italy,  in  France»  and  in  Spain.  The  main  sup- 
porters of  this  movement  were  Carpzov  and  Conring ;  the  former 
devoted  himself  to  the  expositiim  of  the  law  of  his  own  day ;  and 
the  latter  (in  his  **  De  origine  juris  Germanici  '*)  demonstrated  that 
the  reception  of  Roman  law  had  not  prevented  Germany  from 
developing  a  solid  fabric  of  national  law.  But  the  great  and 
brilliant  contributions  of  Germany  to  legal  science  were  to  be 
reserved  until  the  IStWs,  when  its  Historical  School,  led  by 
Savigny,  and  fostered  by  the  revixal  of  national  sentiment  after 

*  [On  the  "el€f»»nt"  French  iurists,  compare  Maittnnfl*^  remarks,  pp. 
181,  182»  in  the  essay  above  cit-ed.  —  Tranbl.)  * 

^  A  parlieular  contribution  of  the  Xetherlanda  school  waa  it«  develop- 
ment  of  the  *' thesaurus." — an  encyclopedic  treatise  setting  forth  the 
whole  of  the  legal  learning  of  the  day. 
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tJie  Napoleonic  wars»  was  destined  to  influence  all  Europe,  and  to 
succeed  to  that  leadership  of  inspiration  which  had  been  succes- 
sively held  by  the  Glossators,  the  Commentators,  and  the  Hu- 
kjnanists. 


Topic  3.    The  Legislation  of  the  Renascence  * 

L    COMMUNAL   PERIOD 

I  56.  Legislative  Conditions  in  the  12008.  —  ^Ve  must  now  turn 
back,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  peritMl  beginning  with  the  12(X)s, 
and  review  the  accumwlatiotis  of  its  tegislative  activity*  These 
formed  an  important  source  for  the  labors  of  the  jurists  whose 
history  we  have  just  examined,  and  were  the  outward  evidence  of 
that  multifarious  local  life  and  political  independence  which  after 
long  vicissitudes  was  later  welded  into  the  modern  Italian  nation. 
The  legislation  of  the  Renascance  is  markedly  local  and  partic- 
ularistic. In  its  first  stage,  it  consists  mainly  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  independent  cities  or  comimines  ;  to  these  the  term  **5tatutes'* 
is  commonly  restricted  in  Italian  history.^  In  its  second  stage, 
it  emanates  from  the  principalities  and  dukedoms,  later  the  several 
kingdoms,  which  coexistiKl  on  Italian  soil. 

The  political  independence  which  the  Italian  cities  gained  for 
themselves,  as  the  feudal  period  and  the  Germanic  empire  ended 
in  Italy,  brought  naturally  with  it  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws  for  their  own  affairs.  This  liberty  of  legislation,  moreover. 
found  them  disposed  and  indeetl  driven  to  exercise  it ;  for  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  had  been  weakened  by 
the  radical  clianges  in  local  life.  The  personality  had  given  way 
to  the  territoriality  of  law  iunte^  Part,  I,  §§  48,  ö7)  ;  and  the  cit\ 
life,  with  its  tendency  to  merge  personal  distinctions,  had  been 
an  es]>ecial  factor  in  this  change.  Moreover,  this  community  of 
customs  varied  from  cit\'  to  city,  so  that  each  ruled  its  own  life  in 
its  own  way.  And,  finally,  this  intense  individuality  of  the  cities, 
being  the  very  lifespring  of  their  political  independence  and  power, 
was  bound  to  find  expression  in  its  law,  which,  when  it  came  to  be 


*  [H  56-74  -  Calisse,  part  III,  titles?  I.  II,  §5  94-129,  pp.  173-247. 
This  portion  of  the  text  ha^  het'ii  transpose«]  ti>  ft  «How  the  author's  titl**s 
ni  and  IV,  so  as  to  make  tht)  development  dearer  for  our  purposes.  In 
omitting  many  details  of  the  local  legislation,  abundant  freedom  has  been 

U90d.  —  TllANHL.l 

*  (But  '*8t»tuto,*'  in  modern  Italian,  is  also  used  distiaotively  of  the 
national  Constitution.  ^  Tuax^l.} 
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reduced  to  writing,  was  the  most  characteristic  element  in  their 
legal  life. 

The  development  of  this  city  law  may  be  examiBed,  first  in  its 
general  conditions,  and  next  in  its  particular  ccxles. 

§  57.  Growth  of  the  City  Legislation.*  —  The  characteristic 
form  of  the  city  legislation  was  the  Statutes,  They  were  analogous 
to  the  regulations  adopted  for  self-government  by  the  \'ariou3 
trades  and  crafts,  or  **  corporations  *' ;  and  the  commune»  or  city, 
was  in  its  origins  merely  a  variety  of  corporation  in  this  aense- 
Hence  this  form  of  regulation  was  natural  enough.  But  in  the 
growth  of  independent  city  self-government,  the  Empire  first  fully 
recognized  the  cities'  legislative  power  in  11S3,  in  the  treaty  of 
Constance.  This  recognition  went  so  far  as  to  command  the  Im- 
perial viceroys,  residing  in  the  cities  for  the  conservation  of  im* 
perial  rights,  to  apply  the  cities'  customar>'  law  in  the  appeals 
brought  before  t!ie  viceroys. 

The  constitutional  status  of  these  city  statutes  was,  to  be  sure, 
much  contmverted.  Some  jurists  (including  Bartolns  himselO 
held  that  the  statutes  were  an  exercise  of  power  delegatetl  by  the 
Emperor.  But  others  founded  them  upon  some  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty*  Albericus,  for  example,  invoked  the  Roman 
maxim  **  jus  proprium  quod  quilibet  sibi  populus  constituit.*' 
Baldus  invoke*!  the  doctrine  of  natural  law  {ante.  Part  I,  §  65), 
'*  ex  propria  naturali  justitia,**  that  a  community  TA-ithout  law  is 
inconceivable,  and  that  therefore  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
munity requires  it  to  possess  a  law  of  its  own ;  that  **  sicut  omne 
animal  regitur  a  suo  spiritu  proprio  et  anima/'  so  also  a  com- 
munity of  human  lacings  **  non  indigent  alio  directors**  These 
theories,  however  faulty  in  juristic  analysis,  at  least  indicate  the 
political  restlessness  of  the  times  against  any  interference  from 
imperial  power,  as  well  as  a  boldness  and  novelty  of  reasoning  upon 
the  nature  and  basis  of  a  political  State.  Both  the  statutes  and 
the  theory  of  their  validity  were  alike  the  product  of  the  economic 
and  political  forces  of  the  times,  making  for  a  self-consciousness  of 
inde|3endent  strength.  As  the  latter  waxed  and  waned,  so  did  the 
former  also. 

§  58.  Sources  of  the  City  Leerlsl&tion.  —  Local  custom  was  the 
prime  source  of  the  legislation.     The  earliest  instances  of  this  re- 


*Storia,"  I  67;  SalvMi,  "Mwiuale,"  part  II.  c.  12;  5cAiip* 
t.  11,        -       -     -  *      ,    ...    K    .  ,    .        r 


^  PtTtik,      _    ,       ,  ^ 

fer,  *' Manuale,"  sect.  Il,  tit.  I,  c.  4;  Orlando,  '*La  lofn^Uzione  statutana 
e  i  eiurecoasultt  del  secoli  XIV,"  Turin.  1884.  For  the  numerous  worka 
dee£n^  with  statutes  of  particular  cities,  see  Schupfer^  Mupra,  pp.  320.  323, 
327. 
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cording  of  the  customs  ic  a  code  of  statutes  are  those  of  Genoa  {in 
the  second  half  of  the  90(}s),  of  Pisa,  with  its  "  Constitutum  usus 
Pisanffi  civitatis  *'  (1160),  and  of  Milan,  with  its  **  Con.suetudines 
Mediolanenses  **  (1216).  But  in  these  earlier  instances  the  writ- 
ten statute  was  intended  merely  to  prove  the  customs,  not  to 
fetupplant  or  to  change  them ;  in  Baldus*  words,  **  potius  ad  mbo- 
rationem,  quam  ad  novi  juris  intmductionem."  The  statutes, 
however,  as  they  became  more  common,  took  on  the  feature  of 
legislation  in  the  strict  sense,  changing  the  old  customs  and 
providing  for  the  new  needs. 

There  were  two  kinds,  depending  on  the  organ  of  power  which 
issued  them.  In  the  strictest  sense,  a  '*  law  '"  was  an  enactment 
of  the  popular  assembly  or  the  council  or  other  supreme  body. 
But  these  laws  were  confined  to  matters  of  highly  public  impor- 
tance or  controversy.  The  other  sort,  ordinances  (we  may  call 
them),  **  bre\ia/*  or  '*  promissiones,*'  were  issued  by  the  magis- 
trates in  the  ordinary"  exercise  of  their  authority.  These  were 
renewed  year  by  year,  when  the  chief  official  {*' consul  "  or  *'po- 
desta  ")  assumed  office;  in  the  earliest,  he  oiakes  oath  to  observe 
them,  and  they  begin  with  *'  juro  " ;  later  the  word  ''statuimus  " 
took  its  place-  His  oath  being  personal  only,  each  new  official 
must  renew  the  pledge.  And  as  experience  introduced  new 
measures  from  time  to  time,  the  consolidated  ordinances  grew  as 
an  integral  body  of  law,  —  much  as  the  pnetor's  annual  edict  at 
Rome  grew  into  an  independent  system.  And  as  there  were 
various  officials  having  separate  powers  and  duties,  and  as  the 
people  itself  had  also  duties  guaranteed  by  its  own  oatli,  so  tliere 
existed,  in  the  same  city,  several  *'  brevia,*'  —  the  *'  breve  *'  of 
the  people,  the  consul,  the  mayor  ("  podesta  ")»  the  council,  the 
judges,  and  so  on* 

These  various  sources  —  customs,  laws,  *'  brevia  "  —  were 
originally  distinct.  But  in  the  course  of  time  they  came  to  form 
a  single  btxiy  of  law  for  the  city ;  and  this  code  is  what  became 
commonly  termed  the  **  statutes,*' 

§  59.  Local  and  unwritten  custom,  to  be  sure,  remained  a  part 
of  the  law.  But  in  those  cities  (mostly  northern)  where  indepen- 
dence of  other  lordship  had  reached  its  height,  it  obtained  chiefly  in 
matters  of  private  law  only ;  so  that  the  **  statuti  "  of  those  cities 
were  largely  occupied  with  public  law,  and  **  consuetudines,'' 
*'  mores,"  "  usus,"  signifie<i  distinctively  private  law.  In  the 
south,  on  the  other  hand,  where  royal  authority  had  always  con- 
tinued dominant,  the  city  legislation  had  concerned  itself  with 
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the  private  law  arising  from  the  mixture  of  Roman,  Byzantine» 
Fraokish,  and  Lombard  customary  law ;  so  that  the  city  ctxles 
there  bore  commouly  the  name  *'  consuetudines." 

This  distinction  in  city  law  between  ''  cnnsuetudines  '*  and 
"statuti,"  in  the  usage  of  the  northern  cities,  was  well  recognixetl. 
"  Est  duplex  jus  municipale,"  says  Albericuü  of  llosate,  **  scriptum 
et  üon  scriptum/'  It  signified  several  contrasts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  **  consuetudines  **  contained  more  survivds  of  (ler- 
manic  law  than  the  "statuti,"  which  had  more  often  followed 
Roman  traditions.  In  tlie  next  place,  the  **  consuetudine-s  **  were 
subject  to  the  general  principles  {anie.  Part  I,  §  65)  that  they  must 
be  '*  rationabilis,  bona,  approbata,"  while  the  "  statuti  *'  were 
Umited  only  by  the  legiislative  discretion.  And,  finally,  the 
**  consuetudines  '*  were  merely  a  part  of  tlie  general  private  law, 
varying  those  special  rules  in  which  custom  had  been  peculiar ; 
wliile  the  '*  statuti  '*  formed  practically  tJie  entire  b<xly  of  public 
law,  covering  all  aspects  of  political  and  administrative  life, 

§  tj().  But  the  Church's  law  was  also  not  without  recognition  in 
the  statutes.  The  limitation  (antf.  Part  T»  §  6ö)  tliat  a  custom 
must  be  **  bona  et  probata  '*  opened  the  way  for  the  Church  to 
interix>se  its  authority.  It  was  a  settled  maxim  tiiat  the  statutes 
could  not  derogate  from  Church  law ;  and  they  even  expret^sly 
recognized  many  of  its  rules.  The  offenses  of  labor  on  holy  days, 
and  of  blasphemy ;  the  exemptions  of  the  clergy  from  civic  duties 
and  secular  jurisdiction ;  the  authority  of  the  pope;  the  licensing 
of  usurious  loans;  and  the  estiiblishment  of  tlie  inquisition  against 
heretics,  ^  these  all  testify  to  the  Church  *s  influence  in  city  law% 

But  the  cities  Jierein  merely  rec*f>gnized  that  which  they  tjiem* 
selves  were  willing  to  indorse.  They  by  no  means  yielded  their 
independence,  or  became  merely  a  subservient  instnmient  of  the 
Church's  pretensions.  \Mien  Gregory  IX,  for  example,  ordained 
that  the  city  statutes  should  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  found  himself  powerless  to  exact  aa 
obedience. 

The  city  statutes,  indeed,  were  no  one's  law  but  their  own.  The 
three  ancient  elements  —  Germanic,  Ronuin»  and  Church  law  — 
were  there  merged  and  transfused  to  serve  the  purpose  and  ex- 
press the  whole  life  of  the  people  themselves.  All  three  elements 
contributed  tlieir  special  emphasis,  —  the  Germanic  to  the  private 
law,  the  Roman  to  the  public  law,  and  the  Church  to  both.  The 
statutes,  in  short»  arc  typical  of  a  period  when  the  transformation 
from  several  systems  into  a  single  system  was  taking  place  by  means 
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of  the  city  life  intensely  localized  at  many  centres;  and  this  was 
preparing  the  way  for  a  truly  national  law, 

§  Gl.  Compilation  of  the  Statutes.  —  The  cities?  which  had 
statutes  were  not  numerous  until  the  1200  s,  although  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  (even  before  the  peace  of  Constance  in  1183)  some 
were  already  to  be  found,  notably  at  Pistoia,  Pisa,  Alessandria,  and 
Genoa. 

In  those  cities  which  w^ere  entirely  independent»  the  vstatutes 
were  compiled  by  commissioners  (**  statutari  *')  appointed  by  the 
council  or  its  authorized  representatives;  and  the  council  or 
popular  assembly  afterwards  approved  them.  There  were  usuaJly 
several  commissioners,  but  sometimes  one  only,  —  perhaps  an 
eminent  jurist  of  the  place.  Sometimes  the  commission  came  to 
an  end  on  the  completion  of  the  specific  compilation ;  sometimes 
it  was  permanent,  and  matle  amendments  or  insertions  from  time 
to  time,  —  in  this  instance  being  known  as  **  revisers  *'  (*'  riforma- 
tori  ").  The  commission,  in  making  the  compilation,  would, 
among  other  sources,  resort  to  the  citizens  themselves  to  learn 
accurately  the  local  customs  to  be  recorded.  Sometimes  it  would 
adopt  as  a  model  the  text  of  some  other  city*s  statutes  which  were 
held  in  esteem ;  and  thus  a  close  resemblance  in  provisions  may 
often  be  traced.  For  example,  in  the  Sicilian  statutes,  Palermo, 
Catania,  and  Messina  ser\  ed  as  models ;  Bologna  furnished  some 
provisions  to  Florence  and  Pistoia ;  Milan  w*as  a  model  for  Lom- 
bard cities;   and  Genoa  for  Corsica, 

In  cities  under  the  rule  or  suzerainty  of  some  prince  or  of  an- 
other city,  the  meth*»d  of  enactment  was  sometimes  to  draft  the 
statutes  as  usual  and  then  suhniit  them  for  the  overlord's  appro val, 
and  sometimes  for  the  o\'erlord  to  have  them  drafted  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  people  (more  or  less  limittM:!)  to  ratify  them. 
Sometimes  there  were  several  cities  under  the  same  overlord,  and 
here  too  a  common  type  for  their  statutes  would  be  found. 

§  62.  The  earliest  statutes  were  xcritten  in  Latin,  interspersed 
with  terms  in  tlie  local  vernacular,  sometimes  latinized.  But  the 
statutes  of  .the  1200s  begin  to  be  written  in  Italian,  and  the  earlier 
Latin  versions  w^ere  thereafter  put  into  Italian  in  the  later  revisions. 
The  earlier  styles  of  expression  are  crude  and  unskilful ;  hut  the 
later  ones  develop  into  a  facility  which  sometimes  becomes  prolix 
and  even  obscure  in  its  subtilties  of  affectation.  The  »juristic 
method,  too,  develops.  The  earliest  type  is  a  mere  series  of  rules, 
arranged  usually  in  the  order  of  enactment.  But  as  the  bulk  io- 
creafied,  and  amendments  multiplied,  necessity  produced  attempts 
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at  system.  T'suaHy,  there  was  a  division  into  four  or  five  books. 
The  fii^t  contained  puhlic  law,  in  the  strict  sense.  The  second 
deah  with  penal  hiw.  The  third  c^ontained  procedure,  which,  in 
that  day»  includetl  nnieh  that  we  now  regard  as  private  law;  for 
a  right  was  then  constantly  recognized  by  granting  an  **  action  "; 
and»  of  course,  this  would  not  contain  a  cM>mpIete  treatment  of 
private  law,  but  tuily  such  topics  as  had  been  changed  liy  statute. 
Another  book,  usually  the  fourth»  included  miscellaneous  matters. 
Tlie  fifth,  wlien  there  was  one,  treated  the  varied  sul>jects  uf  city 
regulation  in  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  like. 

Once  approved»  the  book  of  statutes  was  promulgated.  It  was 
publicly  read  aloud  and  cx]>ountled  to  the  people  from  time  to 
time ;  a  copy  was  kept  constantly'  accessible  at  the  city  hall  for 
public  perusal ;  and  here  and  there  —  at  a  church,  for  example  — 
other  copies  were  depositt^d  for  consultation. 

§  G3,  The  bo4>k  of  statutes  was  a  mirror  of  the  constant  ad- 
vances in  popular  life  and  law.  The  changes  and  additions  were 
incorporated  into  it  by  the  commission,  sometimes  within  a  few 
days  of  the  enactment»  sometimes  at  the  annual  revision  which 
in  certain  places  took  place  as  a  survival  of  the  ancient  inaugural 
oath  of  the  magistrates.  This  mobility  of  the  laws  led  often  to 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  was  a  symptom  of  that  incimstancy 
of  popular  opinion  which  later  proved  a  jxiwerful  element  in  the 
downfall  of  city  indepenflence.  But  it  also  served  so  faithfully 
to  adapt  the  city  laws  to  the  city  habits  and  nt»eds  that  it  kept  the 
statutes  solidly  in  touch  with  the  facts ;  and  the  statute-IxK»k  was 
one  of  the  most  permanent  institutions  of  city  life,  long  after 
political  despotism  had  engulfed  them. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  statute-books  represent  an  extensive 
segment  of  Italian  law,  and  are  vital  to  its  understanding.  From 
the  IKX^s  to  the  codifications  of  the  17^X1  s  they  are  the  erabotli- 
ment  of  the  bulk  of  the  local  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  com- 
plete study  of  them  is  as  yet  impossible;  for  the  greater  part 
remain  unpublished.  But  any  intelligent  research  in  their  texts, 
to  be  of  real  utility,  must  distinguish  their  varieties  of  significance. 
In  the  first  place»  with  reference  to  public  law,  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent cities  occupy  themselves  mainl)'  with  their  free  institutions 
and  the  guarantees  of  popular  rights;  while  those  of  the  va.ssal 
cities  are  concerned  mainly  with  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
suzerain.  In  the  next  place,  the  cities  themselves  may  be  dis- 
tinguished acc*ording  as  their  ecnmomic  interests  were  mainly  rural 
or  mainly  commercial.    In  the  former,  the  statutes  regulate  the 
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ownership  of  land»  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fields ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Germanic  times,  here  found  lon^^est  prevailing,  stand  for 
vested  rights  as  against  personal  freedom.  In  the  latter,  the 
statutes  coneern  themselves  with  the  various  sorts  of  merchandise, 
the  instruments  of  credit,  and  transportation ;  and  here  is  seen 
at  its  best  the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  and  social  progress.  In 
the  third  place,  the  statutes  must  be  distinguished  according  as 
thej^  are  original  .types,  of  local  growth,  or  are  more  or  less  imita- 
tions (as  most  are)  of  some  other  accepted  model.  Carried  on  in 
the  light  of  these  and  other  such  discriminations,  the  study  of  the 
city  statutes  will  be  fertile  for  the  history  of  Italian  law,* 

§  (i4.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Statutes»  —  The  *'  statute  " 
had  become  the  typical  form  of  that  period  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
munal rules  estabhshcfl  by  general  agreement.  The  *'  statutes  ** 
of  a  particular  region,  therefore,  included  several  bodies  of  rules, 
enacted  quite  separately  from  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  cilii  sfatvfe  proper,  — the  laws 
made  by  the  supreme  eounci!  of  the  entire  city. 

In  the  next  place,  there  was  the  statute  of  the  common  people, 
promulgated  by  the  people's  captain.  "When  the  plebs  of  the  cities, 
failing  to  obtain  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggles  with  the  aristo- 
crats, came  to  form  a  separate  group  within  the  city,  they  drew  up 
rules  for  their  own  affairs.  The  history  of  early  Rome  was  re- 
peated ;  and  in  fact  the  term  **  plebiscita  *'  was  used  for  these  rules. 

Again,  the  various  departments  of  city  admit} ist raimn  had  each 
its  set  of  statutes,  from  the  supreme  judges  down  to  the  beadles. 
Sometimes  these  were  all  collected  in  a  single  volume/  like  the 
*' Breve  officialium  communis"  of  Siena,  in  1250;  sometimes  an 
important  department  had  a  book  to  itself,  like  the  "  Statutum 
judicis  daciorum,**  or  revenue  department,  of  Mantua. 

The  ari*s,  trades,  and  crajh,  too,  had  each  its  statutes,  —  the 
oldest  of  all,  indeed  ;  older  than  the  city  government  itself.  Each 
"  corporation/'  or  gild,  had  a  consul,  who  made  oath  to  observe 
its  statutes.* 

Among  these  gilds,  those  of  the   merchants  had  attained  the 


»  For  bibliographiea  of  the  statutes  in  specific  localities,  see  Schupf  er  t 
•*Manualo/'  p,  328. 

Gf^neral  \\^U  are  as  follows:  Bonaini,  *'Aleuai  appunti  per  servire  ad 
una  bihliografia  degli  Btatuti  Itaüam"  (Anniiario  dcHe  rniversitA  Toiscane, 
11,  1851);  Berlan,  '^Sajr^^io  bihlioi^afieo  ck^^li  «tatiiti  Ilaliani,"  Venezia, 
18.58;  Manzotii,  '^BiblioKTafla  Htatiitaria/'  Boloj^na.  1S7()-1S70;  La 
Mantia,  ''Edixioniestiidi  di  statiiti  Italiani  nel  secoloXIX/'  Torino,  1888. 

*  For  a  copious  biblio^aphy  of  the  arts  Btatut«s,  as  weli  as  the  rural 
statutes,  see  Schupf er^  **  Manuale,''  seet.  II,  tit.  1,  c.  4,  $  2  ;  o.  5,  §  1. 
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greatest  pcisjtion  and  power.*  Their  strength  went  back  for  be- 
ginnings ti>  Unman  days.  The  invading  German!>  had  esteeme<l  no 
career  save  those  of  arms  and  the  king's  service ;  and  merchandis- 
ing had  thus  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered 
Roman  population.  Already  in  the  Prankish  |)eriod  the  Em- 
peror^s  court  \\a^  Mipplicd  from  the  oriental  markets  by  great 
traffic  routes  through  Venice  and  the  other  northern  cities.  The 
Crusades  showered  a  mercantile  prosperity  on  Ualy;  and  it  was 
this  very  prosperity  which  helix'd  the  cities  to  establish  their 
political  independence.  We  find  commercial  interests  enjoying 
the  highest  honors  and  the  most  extensive  privileges.  Thus  the 
statutes  of  the  merchant  gilds  came  to  exceed  all  others  in  im- 
portance. They  were  something  more  than  mere  rules  of  the 
gild;  they  had  the  status  of  a  special  law  for  all,  forming  an  ex- 
ception from  the  common  law  in  matters  of  commerce.  The 
number  and  scope  of  these  bodies  of  mercantile  statutes  in  the 
various  cities  gave  them  a  wide  influence  in  forming  the  com- 
mercial law  of  Italy ;  and  this  influence  was  seen  in  that  universal 
commercial  law  which  Italy  helped  so  much  to  form,  even  in  tunes 
h>ng  after  the  perifKl  of  city  indcpcHidcnce. 

§  60.  But  it  was  in  ma  nil  me  cojfimcrrial  latv  that  the  deepest 
impress  was  left  by  the  city  statutes.  The  carrying  trade  on  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  basis  of  tlie  commercial  prc»s|>erity  of  the 
great  cities  ;  and  the  maritime  f)orts  of  Anialfi,  l*isa,  Genoa,  Trani, 
Ancona,  and  Venice  developed  codes  of  maritime  law  which  have 
always  been  recogni2ed  as  ]>rime  liistoric  elements  in  later  maritime 
law*  These  statutes  of  the  maritime  cities  owed  more  or  less  to 
the  continuous  traditions  of  Roman  ci:)mmerce  and  law  ;  the  titles 
**  de  nautico  fo^nore/'  **  de  exercitoria  actione,"  and  others  in  the 
Digest,  particularly  the  famous  one  on  the  Khodian  law,  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  vast  process  of  development  which  now  en* 
sued  among  the  varied  jK>pulations  merchandising  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  coasts. 

Amalfi,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy,  near  Naples,  had  main- 
taineti  its  independence,  through  a  variety  of  circumstances;  and 
by  means  of  close  cH>mmercial  relations  with  Constantinople  it  had 
reÄched  a  maritime  importance  which,  at  an  early  date»  gave  its 


^  Pcrtile,  "Storia,"  §{  66^S;  SalinoU,  '* Manuale/*  part  IL  c*  13; 
Sektipfer,  *'Manuale/'  seot.  II,  tit.  I.  c.  5:  Waffnrr,  **HaT  ■'*'"«'  I--  ^*»ck 
rechts»**  I,  1884;  Goldschmidt,  "  lTniv<»rsalffesohichte  des  -,** 
I,  1891 ;  hnttfK,  *'W  diritto  f*onimerf*iale  neUa  legidaziont'  i li- 
ana/' 1884:  Gontttn^  '*Bib1iografla  statutaria  delle  eorporaziomi  di  arte 
6  mestieri  in  Italia/'  1891. 
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statutes  an  especial  influence.  The  **  Capitula  et  ordiiiatlones 
curifle  maritimie  nobilis  civitatis  Amalphav,*'  usually  known  as 
the  "  Tabula  Amalfitana/'  was  a  famous  code,  which  figured  as 
valid  in  the  sea  law  of  that  ref^ion  as  late  as  the  10(H)s  ;  its  original 
com|)ilation  is  variously  dated  (by  modern  research)  between  the 
llU()s  and  IMH}  The  city  of  frani,  on  the  Adriatic,  had  also 
a  code  of  sea  ordinances,  the  '*  Ordinamento  et  cnnsuetudo  maris," 
dating  somewhere  between  1003  and  1453*  and  probably  from  the 
earlier  period.^  But  Venice  dominated  on  the  Adriatic,  in  maritime 
custom  as  well  as  in  politics.  Its  earliest  code,  tlie  **  Capitulare 
nauticum,"  dates  from  1255,  and  was  revised  from  time  to  time 
under  the  title  **  Statuta  et  ordinaraenta  super  navibus  et  aliis 
lignis."'  Anrona  had  a  maritime  code  in  the  13(X)3  and  carried 
on  a  famous  controversy  w^ith  Wnice  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  high 
seas.  Pisa  and  Genoa  had  long  had  maritime  rules,  but  they  were 
not  reduced  to  writing  till  the  lirMls  and  later.  The  codes  of 
Pisa  (**  Constitutum  usus  Pisani  ''  and  others)  extended  their  in- 
fluenee  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica  and  along  the  coast  to  Marseilles; 
while  Genoa's  influence,  resting  on  its  cohjnial  possessions  in  the 
Levant,  was  dominant  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Jlediter- 
ranean. 

But  the  codes  of  maritime  commerce,  unlike  the  ordinary  city 
ordinances,  represented  the  customs  of  trade  among  diverse  peoples. 
Various  elements,  national  and  international,  w^re  thus  fused  into 
these  codes,  and  the  tendency  was  to  de\'eloj)  a  single  uniform  body 
of  maritime  customary  law  for  all  the  Mediterranean  peoples, 
8uch  a  code  was  the  **  Consolato  del  IVIjire,**  or  Sea  Consular  Rules, 
which  was  first  reduced  to  wTiting  (in  the  Romance  language)  prob- 


*  EssATS  AND  Treatises  :  Laband,  *'Das  Seereeht  von  Amalfi/*  1864; 
Aliandli,  *'  La  tavola  di  Amalfi,"  Naplos,  1871 :  Racioppiy  "  La  tahula  e  le 
consuetudini  marittiino  d'  AmalJi,"  1S79;  Schupf er^  "Trani  ed  Amaiti/* 
1892;   Laudaii,  **La  tabula  dt?  ArnalÖ/*  Barit  1894. 

Texts:  Ahandli,  "Antie.he  ponsut'tudiiii  e  leg^e  marittimi  delle  prq- 
vinze  Napoletaai/'  Naples,  1871*  Pardessust  "Collection  des  lob  mari- 
times;* 1828-1S45,  vol.  V. 

The  manuscript,  of  the  Tabula  was  first  discovered  at  Vienna,  in  1843, 
by  E.  Oar.  who  publishc-d  il  iti  the  R.HA,,  Append.  II,  S.  p.  253.  There 
are  other  reprints,  notablv  hv  Camera,  in  ''Aleniorie  storiehe  p*>litiehe  d' 
Amalfi/*  1876.  vol.  I. 

'  Essays  and  Treatises  :  Volpicella, ''  DegU  antinhi  ordinanienti  marit- 
timi di  Trani/*  Naples,  1871;  Aliantlh',  *'Su  la  data  degli  ordinamenti 
marittimi  d»  Trani,"  Naples,  IR[M\;  BvUrnmi,  *'Sugli  ordinamenti  marit- 
timi della  eitti\  di  Tram,"  Rarletta*  1873;  Racioppi,  **OrditianH>nli  et 
€4>nauetudini  marittimi  di  Trani/'  Naples,  1879. 

Texts:   Pardessus  aftd  AUainlli,  ubi  "tupra. 

'  Predetli  and  SacerdoU,  "Statuti  marittimi  Veneziani  üno  al  1253, *i 
10  •*Nuovo  Arühi\do  Venetu,"  IDU'J;  new  ser.,  1. 
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ably  in  the  1300s,  at  Barcelona ,  ia  Spain.  It  became  almost  tiie 
common  law  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  1.5(Xls,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  other  languages.^ 

§  (»<).  Commercial  Institutions.  —  The  rothruh  of  commerce» 
whose  name  gave  the  title  to  the  f'onsolato  del  Mare»  were  one  of 
the  many  commercial  institutions  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
mainly  to  the  practices  of  the  Italian  mercantile  cities.  The 
tragic  among  nations  brought  their  peoples  into  constantly  more 
intimate  contact,  not  only  by  the  journey ings  of  ships,  but  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  foreign  merchants  in  the  important  sea- 
ports. These  cohinics  Uvetl  in  a  compound  or  quarter  of  the  town 
set  apart  for  them,  and  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  h;eal  juris- 
diction, l>eing  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates  or 
**  consuls/*  The  Italian  cities,  with  their  leadership  in  foreign 
trade,  were  the  first  to  establish  these  consulates  for  their  colonies 
abroad  (usual I n'  by  treaty  between  the  two  peoples) ;  and  the 
modern  consul  of  international  law  derives  his  origin  from  this 
commercial   custom. 

So,  too,  may  be  traced  back  to  Italian  origin  or  influence  various 
other  institutions  of  mtKlern  eowmercial  law  and  custom.  The  bill 
of  exchange  is  found  in  its  earliest  form  in  Italian  documents.  The 
insurance  policy  appears  first  in  Genoese  records.  The  mercantile 
corporation  was  typified  in  the  famous  c*i>mpany  of  the  Lorn  bant  Si 
which  was  organized  in  Italy,  but  trafficked  all  over  Europe  and  had 
branches  in  every  chief  city,*  Banks  arose  first  in  Italy;  the 
Bank  of  Venice  appears  in  the  lltHls;  the  Bank  of  St,  George,  in 
Genoa,  controlled  the  city's  finances  and  politics,  and  was  in  its 
day  the  most  powerful  institution  of  its  kind ;  and  the  bankers  of 
Florence  had  as  their  debtors  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Thus  the  intense  and  independent  city  life,  which  had  given  rise 
to  a  vast  bcKly  of  local  law,  had  served  also  to  contribute  far  and 
wide  a  national  influence,  and  to  form  institutions  of  international 
imfKirtance  and  permanence-  As  popular  independence  ebbed, 
the  formation  of  popular  custom  and  law  declined.     Political  con- 


^  Schauhe,  **Da8  Con^ulat  des  Meeres  in  Genua/'  in  Goldschmidt*» 
"Zeitschrift  für  Handelsrecht/*  XXXH  ;  id„  "Das  ConsulÄt  des  Meerea 
ia  Pisa/*  Leipzig,  1888;  id,,  **Neue  Aufschüssc  über  die  Anfange  des 
Consulats  des  Meeres,"  1893 ;  Salvioli,  **C'c>nsolato  di  rnaro/'  in  "  Digesto 
It&li&no'';  Dcsjardins^  **  Introduction  historiqu^  ä  T^tudo  du  droit  eom- 
mereiai  maritime/'  1800»  p.  60;  (hthhchmidt,  '^UniversaJgescMehte  de« 
Handelsreehts/'  p.  208;  ZelUr,  in  his  *'Samraliing  älterer  Seerechts- 
quellen/*  Mainz«  oegfiin  in  1906.  hos  not  yet  rea^'hed  the  C'onsoluto, 

*  |It«  quarters  in  London  have  left  the  name  of  Lombard  Street ;  see 
Martin  $  ** History  of  Manne  Insurance**  (1876),  —  TRAXftL.) 
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ditions  had  again  changed,  and  a  period  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment and  legislation  was  gradually  taking  its  place. 


2,    THE  MOK^UiCHICAL  PERIOD 

§  67.  Imperial  Legislation.  ^  The  cities,  of  course,  had  always 
been  parts  of  some  greater  political  entity,  —  of  the  Empire,  if  of 
no  other.  In  the  city  period,  strictly  so  called,  there  were  a  few 
leaser  States  to  which  some  of  the  cities  were  tributary,  —  the 
Sicilian  kingdom,  for  example,  and  the  Papacy.  Later  there  arose 
various  principalities  and  foreign  dynasties.  Thus  there  were 
always  some  other  sources  of  legislation  than  the  cities  themselves, 
during  the  Renascenee  and  down  to  the  general  codification  move- 
ment which  began  with  the  17(K>s,  These  sourtx^s  were  the 
Empire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  semi-sovereign  princi- 
palities on  the  other.  The  legislation  of  the  former  lessened  con* 
stantly,  in  scope  and  authority ;  that  of  the  latter  increased  in 
proportion.  After  the  time  of  Frederic  II,  the  imperial  authority 
waned  rapidly.  The  efforts  of  Henry  VII  to  restore  it  were  futile ; 
>me  of  his  decrees  of  the  13iK>s  were  not  even  inserted  in  the 
Novels  of  the  Code  until  after  his  death»  when  Bartolus  used  his 
prestige  to  do  so,  in  the  11th  Appendix  published  by  him  (ante, 
§  4rSJ,  From  that  time  onwards,  no  imi^t^rial  legislation  affected 
Italy,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  such  as  the  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  IV  in  1356  (which  gave  to  seven  German  princes  the 
election  of  the  Emperor)  and  the  "  Constitutio  Carolina"  of 
Charles  V  (which  as  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  had  force  in 
the  regions  of  northern  Italy ).^ 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  practical  termination,  in 
the  1300s,  of  the  imperial  law-giving  for  Italy,  marks  also  the 
rloiiiftg  of  the  text  of  the  for p tut  Juris  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
Vp  to  that  time,  the  legislation  of  the  later  medieval  empire  had 
used  a  method  of  promulgation  radicall\'  different  from  Charle- 
,  magne's  earlier  n^ethod,  i.e.  of  sending  t*i»pies  of  the  Capitularies 
throughout  the  Empire  to  be  read  to  the  |>eople  in  the  assemblies 
and  churches  {ante,  I*art  I,  §  30).  After  the  rise  of  the  schools  of 
law  and  of  the  authority  of  the  jurists,  an  imperial  decree  was 
promulgated  by  sending  it  to  the  faculties  of  law,  to  be  taught  from 
the  chair  and  included  in  the  manuscript  texts  of  the  Corpus. 
And,  following  the  analogy  of  Justinian's  Novels  (or  New  Laws 

*  Schupf  er,  *'  Manuele,*'  sect,  II,  tit,  I,  c.  2,  j  3  ;  Brw  finer,  '^Qrundzüge,'* 
tu  27,  62;  Weiland,  '*Con3titutiones  et  acta  publica  imperatorum  et 
Ificuxzi,**  1893,  1896. 
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since  the  Code),  which  already  formed  nine  books,  these  later 
Novels  were  eollectefl  \n  two  more  books,  —  a  tenth,  by  Ugolino 
{ante*^  43),  and  an  eleventh,  by  Bartolus  (ante,  §  4S),  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  inserted  in  the  Code  itself,  at  the  place  where 
they  modified  it,  not  hterally,  but  in  a  summary*  note,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Glossators  (a«/e,  §  40) ;  the  note  was  then  termed 
"  Authentica/'  *  After  Henry  VII  (in  the  early  1300s),  no  fur- 
ther insertions  or  collections  w^ere  made,  Tlie  era  of  the  Com- 
mentators had  arrived  (ante,  §  45) ;  and  the  growth  of  the  text  of 
the  Roman  law  w^as  forever  ended.* 

§  68.  Legial&tlon  of  the  Italian  States,^  —  The  legislation  of  the 
various  Italian  States  differed  widely  in  different  regions,  just  as 
the  political  conditions  varied  also.  Sometimes  its  source  of  au- 
thority was  an  imiJerlal  grant ;  sometimes  it  was  a  power  extorted 
or  absorbed  from  the  cities  or  feudal  lords.  The  process  of  acquir- 
ing it  was  a  gradual  one.  But  parHaments,  assemblies,  councils, 
and  other  forms  of  popular  participation  ultimately  gave  way 
to  absolutism ;  and  the  powers  of  legislation  were  deeemd  to  be 
exclusively  in  the  sovereign  ruler, 

Much  of  this  law  w  as  naturally  directed  to  fixing  the  new  politi- 
cal conditions.  But  much  of  it  also  was  concerned  with  t*oördinat- 
ing  and  restating  the  mass  of  law  which  had  originated  in  so  many 
diverse  sources.  To  substitute  general  laws  for  local  customs  and 
special  privileges;  to  eliminate  ancient  and  contradictory  pro- 
visions ;  to  give  orderly  arrangement  and  certainty  of  rule,  —  this 
process,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  one  sense  a  forecast  and  prelude  of 
the  codifying  movement  of  the  1700s,  But  in  its  day  it  w^ent  on 
only  slowly  and  incompletely.  The  State  legislation  did  not  sup- 
plant or  absorb  the  city  statutes,  the  feudal  customs,  the  jurists' 
Roman  law\  and  the  Canon  law;  it  merely  cleared  the  ground, 
established  its  own  domination,  and  fixed  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  various  bixlies  of  law\ 

I  69.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sieih/,  an  historical  ka- 
leidoscope shows  us  a  rapid  succession  of  |K>liticaI  dynasties  of 
different  races;  and  this  variety  of  rule  is  retiected  in  its  legisla- 
tion.*   The  Lombards  had  had  their  day  there  {anfe,  Part  J,  §  26). 


1  The  novel  itself,  in  the  earlier  Latin,  would  he  an  **authentica/* 
'  (This  sect  ion  has  been  in  part  condeni*ed.  —  Trans  l.) 
*  [Thete  {§  68-74  are  much  abbreviated.  —  Tiiaksl.] 
'  PrrtUe,  **Storia,''  §  &y;  SalvipU,  ** Manuale.**  part  U,  sect.  11.  c.  12: 
Schupfer^  '*Manuale,**  seet.  IT,  tit.  I,  c.  3»  §  1 ;    Grimaldit  **l8toria  delle 
leg]^  e  magistrati  dello  re|:no  di  Nai>oli/'  1749-1752;   Ginnnone,  **Istoria 
civile  del  regno  di  Xapoh,"  1823  ;    Ptcchia,  *'Storia  oi>iltJ  e  politica  del 
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The  Normans,  who  succeecJeil  them,  etiactwl  the  "  Assisiae  regum 
^regni  Sicili«?,"  towards  the  end  of  the  lUK)s.^  The  ensuing  rule 
jf  the  Swabian  emperors  is  represented  by  Frederie  ITs  "  Constity- 
tiones  regni  Sicilte,**  in  1231 ;  and  their  merits  and  duration  gave 
rise  to  commentaries  by  celebrated  jurists  hke  Andrew  Bonellus 
rand  others.-  On  Sicily's  separation  fn>m  Naples,  in  1282,  the 
Angevin  dynasty  at  Naples  introduced  its  **  Capitula  *'  for  its 
French  subjects  there  ;^  other  Neapolitan  codes  of  that  period, 
covering  procedure,  were  the  **  Rites  of  the  Great  Vicarial  Court/*'* 
and  the  **  Rites  of  the  Masters  of  Justice/'^  By  this  time  the 
dynasty  of  Aragon  governed  in  Sicily  ;  ®  its  '*  Pragmatica  *'  were  the 
laws  of  royal  initiative/  aud  its  **  C.'apituli  "  represented  the  rem- 


di  Napoli,"  1777-1796;    Capone^  '*Diaeorso  sopra  la  storia  delle 
I  patrie,"  18o4;    La  Mantia,  "8toria  della  It^iarislaÄione  civile  e  cnmi- 
Xa  ai   Sieilia,"  1866-1874;    Busaceti,  '* Storia  della  iegislazioiie  di  Sicilia 
Fdid  primi  t^tnpi  fino  air  epoca  nostra,'*  1876, 

'  Orlando,  *' II  pott^ro  Jogialativo  al  tempo  df^i  Normanni/'  1844;  A/rr- 
W,  **Comnitmtatio  qua  juris  Siculi  sive  Assisaruoi  regum  rogni  Siciliiö 
frag^menta  proponuntur/  1856;  Capamo,  '^Le  leg^i  promulgate  dai  re 
pMormaniii  uell*  Italia  oieridionale/'  1862;  Perla,  "Le  Assise  dei  re  di 
[•Bjeilia."  1.^1  *  Ciottr^^GraM.w,  "Del  diritto  pobhlieo  Sieulo  al  tempo  dei 
*sormanni/*  ISS^i;  Brnndileone,  '*Il  diritto  Romano  Delle  legi^i  Norman  no 
Sveve  del  regno  di  Sicilia/*  1S84;  id,,  "Frammenta  di  le^islazione 
Normaniia  e  ai  giurispnidenza  Bizantina  nell'  Italia  raeridionale,'* 
1886. 

Texts:  MttktU  ithi  supra;  BrandUfonc,  uhi  supra:  CarcanU  *'Con- 
atitutiones  regrum  regni  utrinsc|ue  RieilitE%''  1780. 

*  Raftmtr,  '*  Die  OeHetz|Ejebiing  Frietlriehs  II  in  Neapel/*  1857  ;  Winckd' 
fmanftj  **De  regni  8iculi  adminiritratione  qualis  fuit  reR^nante  Frid,  11/' 
ll859 ;  Capa^so,  *'  Sulla  ytoria  est-erna  delle  eostituzioni  del  regno  di  Sifilia/* 
11869;    Del  Vecchio,  *'La  legfislazione  di  Fed.  II  imperatore/*  1874;    f'ic- 

atflion^i   **Le  chiose  di   Andrea  Bonello   da   Barletta  alle   eostitUÄionl 
'ßicule/'  1888, 

TiLXTö :  Carcani,  uM  supra,  note  2 ;  H uiUard-Br^ holies,  *'  Historia  diplo- 
matica  Frid.  11/*  vol.  IV. 

»/* Capitula  regni  utriuMjue  Sknlite,  ritiis  magnte  curiffi  vicari»  et  prag- 
matic», coramentariis  illustrate/'  Naples»  1773. 

*  P.  CaratriUE,  **  Com  men  tana  super  ritibus  magn©  curi»  vicarisB  regni 
Neapolis/*  Venice,  1601. 

^  Later  called  '^summary  ehamher/*  '*  Ritus  regise  eamerse  summari» 
recrnj  Neapolis,  nunc  prim  um  in  lueem  editi/'  Naples,  1680. 

*  Gregor io,  **Introduzione  alio  studio  del  diritto  puhhlico  Siciliano/* 
Palermo,  1830;  Clarenza,  *' Storia  del  diritto  Sir-ulo/'  Catania,  1840  ;  Or- 
lando,  *'I  eapitoli  del  repno  di  Sieilia/*  Palermo,  1866. 

Texts:  Afula,  "Capitula  rcRiim  regni  Siciiiu?/*  Palermo,  1608-1618; 
Tenia,  **Cftpitula  regni  Siciliap,*'  Palermo»  174 L 

*  For  Naples:  Dp  Jorio^  " Introduzione  alio  studio  delle  prammatiche 
Ifil  regno  di  Napoli/*  1777;  Vario,  *'PragmaticBe,  edicLa,  etc./*  Naples» 
1777. 

TjtxTs:  P,  Caravilop,  '*Pragmatic«e,  etc.,  in  unum  ooageat®/'  1575; 
Giuitiininni,  Naples,  l8a3~IS06,  X\^  vols. 

For  Sicily:  Sciberca,  '*Co9tituzioni  prammatiehi  del  regno  di  Sicilia 
fnriM  si.ifio,  etc.,  C*olonna/'  1583,  continued  to  18O0  by  Nicastro,  5  vols.; 
J*  'Pragmatictesanctiones  regni  SiciliBP»  etc*/'  Palermo,  1791-1793 

-  them  to  1579). 
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nant  of  popular  government.*  Sicily  and  Naples  were  finally 
united  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  L503 ;  and  as  absolutism 
reached  its  height,  the  '*  prögmatica  ''  became  the  mort*  numerous, 
and  other  forms  of  unlimited  monarchical  legislation  (**  dispacci/* 
**  sanetiones  '')  were  developwi^  But  these  multiple  layers  of 
superimposed  law  formed  a  confused  niavss,  almost  incapable  of 
intelligent  application  tvr  amendment.  The  Lombard  law  bad 
ne\'er  been  formall%'  abolished  ;  Roman  and  Canon  law  were  *' com- 
mon law  " ;  Xorman.  Swabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  statutes 
were  interspersed  with  Spanish,  Austrian;  and  Bourbon  decrees^ 
and  legislation  uf  a  dozen  varieties  competed  with  Judicial 
decisions,  treatises,  and  liK*al  customs.  Though  Charles  III,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1700s,  sought  to  reform  this  unendurable  state 
of  the  law,  it  was  not  until  the  dawn  of  modern  times  that  any  real 
success  was  attained. 

§  70.  In  the  Papal  Statci,^  the  Roman  law  and  the  Canon  law 
were  naturally  the  chief  sources.  For  a  long  period  the  local 
autonomy  of  the  cities  and  the  baronies  was  left  without  inter- 
ference from  the  suzerain ;  though  it  was  expected  not  to  violate 
the  Churches  principles.  But  after  the  cities^  independence  de- 
clined, the  papacy  legislated  directly  for  each  locality*  The 
Roman  State  was  also  divided  into  provinces,  with  a  governor  and 
parliament.  —  Romagna.  the  Marches,  etc.,  —  and  the  provincial 
legislation  was  an  important  body  of  law.  Under  Cardinal  Al- 
bornoz,  a  leader  in  the  restoration  (»f  the  papacy  from  its  exile  at 
Avignon,  a  commission  of  jurists  made  a  notable  revision  of  the 
law  of  the  Marches,  published  in  13*57,  with  the  title  *'  Liber  eon* 
stitutionum  sancti  matris  ecclesiie,"  —  more  commonly  known  as 
**  Constitutiones  Marchiae  Anconita?/*  or  **  Collectiu  Aegidiana  " 
(after  the  CardinaFs  name) ;  and  this  continued  for  two  centuries 
as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  Marches,"*  The  only  other  local  law 
of  note  was  that  of  the  duchy  of  Crbino  (the  scene  of  Castiglione  s 

1  For  Naples:  A.  de  BotiU,  •'Capitula,  etc./'  1588;  and  another  edi- 
tion, "Capi tula,  etc./'  Napk^s,  1773. 

For  Sicily  :  Raimondetta,  "  Ro^i  capitula,  ©to.,**  Veuioe,  1573;  TeHUt 
•*Capitula  regni  Siciliro,  eU«,/'  Paleraio,  174L 

*  D,  Gatia,  **Regali  dispaeci,  etc,/'  Xaples.  1773-1777,  XI  vols, ;  <?er- 
vfuit  **SiculiP  sanetiones/*  Palermo,  175<>-1755,  VI  vol«, 

"  PcriiU,  "Storia/*  §  6.5;  Sahiolu  "Manuale/*  part  II,  sect.  II»  0.  28; 
i^i'AMp/fr,*' Manuale/'  sect.  II»  tit.  I,  c.  3,  §  4 ;  La  Mantia,  "Storia  della 
leg:i!>la?;ione  Italiana,   I,  Roma  e  stato  Romano/*  Turin.  1884. 

*  BrtiTidi,  **  Le  Constitutiones,  etc.,  del  card.  E.  Albornoz,"  1S88  ;  Wurfrh 
*'rard.  Albornoz  der  zweite  Be^ünder  des  Kirchenstaates;/*  Paderborn, 
ISU2:  Ermirn,  "GH  ordinamenti  poUtici  ed  anrainistrativi  aelle  Constitu- 
tioues   .^gidianse/'    1893. 

Texx:   ''.'Egidiansc  Constitutiones  reeoi^niUe,  ete./*  Rotnt»,  1543. 
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famous  b€K>k,  **The  Perfect  Courtier  **)?  The  central  legidation 
of  the  Church,  for  the  governance  of  its  own  regions,  formed,  of 
course, an  immense  and  heterogeneous  mass;  therollections  known 
as  '*  bullttria  "  are  arranged  merely  in  chronologicid  order. 

§  71.  The  later  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ^  was  formed 
from  a  number  of  smaller  principalities  gradually  unitt*tl,  -- 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Montferrat,  Saluzzo»  Sardinia,  and  others. 
Amadeus  Mil  was  here  the  great  legislator  who  first  suceeednl 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  His  *'  Decreti/*  a  revision  com- 
piled by  a  commission  of  lay  jurists  and  churchmen,  w*as  publisliiMl 
at  Chamb^ry,  in  1430.^  His  successors  labored  In  the  same  direc- 
tion.* But  the  crowning  work  w^as  acctmiph^lied  by  \'iitor 
nadeus  II,  who,  after  erecting  into  a  monarchy  the  State  which 
fhad  been  so  enlarged  by  his  long  wars,  caused  to  be  prepared  by 
^a  commission  a  most  radical  and  comprehensive  ctule,  the  "  Con- 
stitutiones/'  published  in  1723.  This  legislation  was  still  in  force 
when  the  great  epoch  of  reform  arrived  at  the  end  yf  that  century. 
Sardinia,  however,  though  then  under  the  house  of  Savoy»  was 
not  included  in  this  legislation.  The  peculiar  legal  status  t^f  that 
island  kept  its  individuality  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  modern 
codes  of  united  Italy.  Local  clxieftains,  known  as  *'  judices,"  had 
there  maintained  themselves»  as  the  arbiters  of  justice,  throughout 
all  the  Pisan  and  Genoan  rule;  and  a  code  of  law^  in  198  articles, 
known  as  the  **  Carta  tie  logu,"  was  published  in  1395,  by  the 
'*  judex  *'  Eleanora  (who  was  herein  carrying  out  tlie  uncompleted 
work  of  her  father  Mariano  IV).^  This  *'  Carta  de  logu  *'  was  of 
such  merit  that  it  continued  long  in  force  under  the  succeeding 


»  S.  df  Campdlot  *'Constitutioiies  ducatu*  Urbini,"  eti.\,  Raiao,  1700* 
See  Schupfcr,  '*  Manuale,"  sect,  H,  p,  545,  n,  72. 

*  FertiU,  ''Storia/*  §  a5;  Saltrioti,  **ManuaIe,*'  part  U,  stj<!t.  II,  c.  26; 
wSchupfcT,  '* Manuale/'  sect,  II,  lit.  II.  c.  3,  }  2 ;  Scloput,  '*8toria  doir  antica 
FlegialasioDe  del  Pietnontep''  Turin,  1833. 

»  Nani,  **Gli  sUtuti  di  Pietro  II,  conte  di  Savoia/'  Turin,  1880;   id,. 
•*Statuto  dell*  anno  1379  di  Amedeo  IV, "'  Turin,  1881 ;    CihrariOt  **Dpgll 
I  statu ti  di  Aniede<>  VI  11/'  Florence,  1856. 

'  Borelli,  *'Editti  antiehe  e  nuovi  dei  so\Tani  principi  della  rt^alo  oata 
U  Savoia,  etc./'  Turin,  1680;  later  editions  hy  Baill^  and  by  Jolli/:  theii 
Cby  Duboin,  **  Haceolta  per  ordine  di  raaterie  dt^lle  leggi,  oditti,  etc,,    Turin, 
^1S18-1873,  with  continuations  by  Muzin  and  by  Collin,     Solu,  ** Corn- 
men  tana  ad,  etc.,  deeret»/'  Timn,  1625. 

For  MoQtferrat:   "Decreta  civUia  et  <iriminaüa  antiqua  et  nova  mar- 
l^him  Montisferrati/'  Turin,  1571;   SaUUa^  *'I>©creti  antichle  nuovi  civili 
imtsti  del  Monferrato,"  1675. 

For  Salu2£0 :    ''  Stylus  marchionalis,  §eu  le^e»  in  tribunalibus  marchiib 
Saludamin  ob«ervaiidie,  eUt,,"  Turin,  151>8. 

'  G.  B.  Del  Veechiö,  *'  Eleanora  d'  Arborea  e  la  nun,  teig^lazione/*  MilaOf 
18T2;    Mameli  de*  Manndii,  **  Le  eostituzioni  di  Elaonora  ^udicsessa  il 
^Arborea  intitolate  Carta  de'  Logu/'  Honae,  1805* 
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foreign  dominations  of  Aragon  and  of  Savoy,and  the  "pragmatira/' 
**  capitula/*  and  *'  ordinameiita  **  of  these  later  rulers  were  only 
supplementary,' 

§  72.  In  Lomhardy,^  the  flourishing  life  of  its  important  cities 
made  the  local  **  statuto  "  a  simrce  of  cfmtLoued  important*e.  even 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza.  The 
"  decreti  "  or  "  constitutiones  "  of  the  rulers  were  first  compiletl. 
under  Charles  V,  in  1541,  as  **  Constitiitiones  doniinii  Mediolanen- 
sis/'  These,  with  the  new  legislation  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
dynasties,  including  the  ordinances  of  the  Senate,  continued  in 
force  until  the  French   Revohition, 

§  73,  In  ]'enie€,  the  individuality  of  its  local  law  set  it  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  had  never  been  lost  amidst  all  the 
mutatioDB  of  government  and  vicissitudes  of  Italian  fate.  The 
fugitives,  who,  in  the  Germanic  periocL  first  entrenched  themselves 
on  the  islands  of  the  lagoon,  brought  with  them  a  Roman-Byzantine 
law.  The  first  attempt  to  compile  in  writing  the  mixture  of  cus- 
toms, Roman  law,  and  ordinances  whieh  had  gradually  accumu- 
lated, was  the  criminal  ordinance  of  1181  ^  ^  called  **  promissione 
dei  maleficii,*'  because  sworn  to  by  the  magistrate  on  taking  office 
{ante,  §  58) ;   revised  in  1195  by  the  doge  Eurico  Dandolo.* 

§  74,  The  doge  lacopo  Tiepolo  was  the  great  legislator  of 
Venice;  in  1232  he  re\4sed  the  criminal  cf>de;  in  1242  he  c^ompiled 
the  civil  statutes,  and  in  1244  a  etwle  uf  procedure  C*  statuti  dei 
giudici  delle  petizioni  **).  Tie|>olo's  work  remained  as  the  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  legislation.  Of  the  numerous  revisions,  the  last 
general  one  was  in  1729;^  after  1751  the  criminal  code  was  pub- 

*  Drxart,  **Capitula  sive  a<?ta  curiarum  rej^ni  Sardini®,"  C^agliari,  1045; 
Vico,  "Leyes  y  Praj^nmtieas  reales  del  Reyno  de  Sardefia,  etc.,'*  CngliJiri, 
1680;   Sauna,  **Editti,  pregoni,  ^U^."  C'agliari,  1775, 

*  Pertilf,  ''Storia."  }  6S;  Salvioli,  *' Manuale,''  part  II,  sect.  II.  oc.  27, 
28;  Schup/er,  *  Manuale,"  see t,  II,  tit.  II,  c.  3.  pp.  363.  541;  SdopU, 
*'Storia  dell'  antica  legislaziooe  del  Piemonte,"  II,  part  2  «,  c.  6;  Wrri, 
*'De  ortu  et  progreHsu  juris  Mediolanensis,"  Milan,  1747;  BonHto  and 
Brachcrio,  **In  regio  palatio  apud  fratres  Mahitesta;"  Marhio,  **Codie<? 
visconteo  sforzeseo/'  Milan,  1H4();  ^Tompendio  di  tutte  le  gride  ed  or- 
dini,  etc./'  Milan,  1609;  *"Gridario  generale  dolle  gride,  etc.,"  Milan, 
1648. 

*  Edited  by  E,  Teta,  "Ptomission©  dei  maleflcii/*  Bologna.  1863. 

<  Texts:  edited  bv  Lazzari,  in  A.S.L,  IX,  1853;  Poucard^  Vemce, 
1853;   Romanin,  *'8toria  di  Ven^zia/*  II,  430. 

Essays:  Mwioiti^  **Storia  della  promissione  ducale»'*  Venioe,  1888, 
The  last  **pron[iissione"  was  that  of  L.  Manin  in  1789. 

*  "  No vissimum  statntorura  et  venetarum  Legum  nolutnen/*  Venice, 
1729;  Beata  and  FredeUi,  "Statuti  civili  di  Venexia  anteriori  al  1242," 
Venice,  1901  ;  Griffii,  '*  Volumen  atatutoruni,  legum,  et  jurium  d.  d.  Vene- 
torum/'  Venice,  1678  and  1709;  VaUecchi,  **Bibliografia  anaUtiea  della 
legislazione  della  repubblica  di  Venezia."  1871-1877 ;   Robcrti,  '*  Le  magi:^ 
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Ibhed  separately.  One  peculiarity  of  Venetian  law  was  that  cases 
not  expressly  co\'ered  by  its  own  enactments  were  soh'e<l  by  resort- 
ing, not  (as  elsewhere)  to  the  Roman  law,  but  to  natural  ecjuity  ;  so 
that  the  raagistrate's  discretion  was  an  important  feature,  and 
Venetian  justice  (as  Bartolus  remarked)  was  administered  "  mann 
regia  et  arbitrio  suo/'  And  a  consequence  was  that  they  never 
yielded  to  the  dominant  worship  of  precedent,  in  the  da\^s  of  the 
Burtolists;  and  glosses  and  commentaries  were  forbidden.  An- 
other marked  feature  was  the  absence  of  any  Germanic  principles, 
for  their  territory  had  remained  unconquered.  And  their  intensely 
individual  history  developed  numerous  otlier  peculiar  principles, 
especially  in  public  law ;  among  T^hicli  ma%'  be  notet!  the  rigor  of 
their  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  their  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  *'  dead  hand  ''  in  church  property, 

§  75.  In  the  remaining  north-central  regions  —  Tuscany  (in- 
cluding Florence),  Modena,  Parma,  THacenzUr  and  Liguria  (includ- 
ing Genoa),  the  city  statutes  continued  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
law,  with  a  mixture  of  '*  decreta,*'  **  capitula,"  "  bandi/'  **  gride/* 
**  ordinanze/'  mingled  and  superimposed  by  the  various  ducal  rulers 
and  foreign  dynasties  which  succeeded  from  peritKl  to  period,*  In 
spite  of  occasional  compilations  and  revisions,  tlie  mass  of  law  re- 
mained confused  and  complicated,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  era 
of  genuine  codification. 

trature  giudiziarie  Venezian©  e  i  loro  capitolari  ßno  al  1300,"  3  vols.,  1906- 
1910,  Veuice  (Deputazione  di  8  tori  a  Pairia). 

^  Florence:  *'Le^islazii>fie  Toscana  raceolta  e  illuslrata/'  Floreoee, 
180O"18aS ;  ^' Codice  doUa  Toscana  legislazione,  ete..'*  1736  to  1786,  Siena, 
1788;   "Leggi  ©  baadi  della  Toseana/'  Ftorence,  176*5-1860. 

Genoa:  **  Leges  nova^  reipuhlica?  GomiBP,  etc.,**  1617;  **  Statu  to  rum 
omliuin  reip.  üenuonsis  nuper  reform  a  tor  urn  Libri  VI/'  1(333;  "Crimina- 
lium  jurium  reip.  G.  libri  duo,"  1669  ;  Tmin-so,  '*Magia trature  ed  ofiiciali 
dclla  republica  di  Genova;  studio  storico-giuridico,"  Genoa,  1910. 
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Chapter  III.    Third  Period:    a.D.  1700-1900 

ITALY  IN  MODERN  TIMES» 
S76.    The  Transition 

Topic  1.    Schools  of  Legal  Thought 
§f  77-80. ,  Tbe  Natural  Law  School.  |  }§  81-83*     The  Hisiorioal  School. 

Topic  2.   The  Codification  Movement 

it  84p  85.    The  Italian  Codes  of  the 

17(K)s. 
if  86-88.     Tbe  French     Codes     in 

Italy, 


I  89-92.    The  Italian  Codification 

Qf  the  1800  b. 


.     Topic  3,    Recent  Times 

K  93,  94.     Codificalion     and      the  I  5  95.     Other  S+'hools  of  Thought. 
Historical  Sch<joL  |  §  96.     Conclusions. 

§  76.  The  Ttansition.  —  The  transition  stage  between  the  de* 
dine  of  the  Renascence  I'eriod  and  the  opening  of  the  Modern 
Period  is  represented  hy  the  last  half  of  the  17*M)s,  when  the  EurcK 
pean  Revohition  was  preparing.  In  its  relation  to  legal  sources, 
it  has  much  similarity  to  the  period  in  ancient  Rome  when  the  ex- 
uberance of  production  had  eeased  and  the  need  for  revision, 
coordination,  and  simphfication  had  begun  to  be  felt.  The  intricate 
mass  of  edicts,  decrees,  opinions,  statutes,  and  customs  which  en- 
cumbered the  Roman  law  found  its  counterpart  in  the  cf>mmen- 
taries,  city  statutes,  royal  (»rdinances,  judicial  decisions,  and  local 
customs,  which  burdened  Italy.  Practice  was  embarrassed,  judges 
were  in  doubt,  rights  were  uncertain,  legal  science  had  lost  all 
originality. 

And  the  sapie  remedies,  now  as  tbent  were  sought.  A  prime  evil 
was  the  doctrine  of  **  communis  opinio,"  or  weight  of  authority  by 
numbers  {ante,  §  46) ;  and  just  as  at  Rome  the  law  of  Citations  had 
tried  to  stflve  this  by  gi\  ing  to  the  works  of  five  sek^*ted  jurists  an 

MSJ  76-96  -  CalUte,  part  IV,  {§  163-188,  pp.  332-379,  —  Tbansl.] 
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exclusive  authority,  so  now  it  was  sought  in  some  of  the  Italian 
States  '  to  forbid  the  judges  and  the  Uiwyers  to  cite  any  work  of  the 
jurists*  Another  remedy  was  stiught  by  the  compilatioji  of  s^ste- 
ma  tic  digests  of  all  the  law ;  and  this  expedient,  begun  by  private 
hands  and  contiinied  nfficially.  prepared  the  way  for  a  genuine 
movement  of  ctjdification. 

Three  periods  may  here  be  distinguished.  The  first  is  the  period 
of  private  compilations,  which  alleviated  the  evils,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent their  gradual  renewal*  The  second  was  the  period  of  official 
compilation,  —  not  a  genuine  codification,  because  it  still  left  the 
*'  common  law  '*  and  the  local  statutes  in  force;  codes  of  this  sort 
are  typified  io  the  Piedmont  Constitutions  of  1723  (a?i^e,  §  71). 
The  third  period,  one  of  codification  in  the  fullest  sense,  sees  the 
law  reduced  to  a  single  systematic  form,  exclusive  in  its  dominion, 
and  totally  supplanting  all  special  diversities  of  locality,  status, 
juris^liction,  or  privilege. 

Justinian,  tmj,  had  indet^d  codified  in  the  same  manner,  and  had 
bo|3ed  (but  in  vain)  that  his  work  would  **  in  teterniim  valiturum.*' 
But  there  was  a  vital  difference  between  his  method  and  that  of  the 
Italian  legislators.  The  former  had  merel\^  rescued  and  collated 
the  results  of  the  past,  and  had  expected  with  those  materials 
r alone  to  build  a  permanent  monument  for  all  future  times.  But 
the  modern  codifiers  looked  on  the  past  merel^N'  as  providing  in- 
struction for  the  future ;  they  deliberately  cut  loose  from  the  old, 
[SO  far  as  it  served  no  useful  purpose  in  building  for  a  new  era. 

This  spirit  (next  to  that  which  inspired  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man)  is  the  greatest  feature  io  the  modern  period  of 
social  rec-onst ruction.  The  lack  of  it  was  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  all  prior  attempts  at  codification.  The  conmiunity  had  not  been 
adequately  prepared.  It  ha<l  lacki^l  the  consciousness  of  aim  to 
realize  its  own  needs  ;  and  it  had  been  shackled  by  the  bonds  which 
thw^arted  such  a  purpose.  The  first  %vas  supplied  by  the  labors  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  the  1700  s,  the  moral  authors  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  second  was  removed  by  the  Revolution  itself,  which 
^•indicated  the  rights  of  man  against  the  abuses  of  absolutism  and 
privilege,  and  secured  freedom  to  legislate  in  harmony  with  social 
neals.  Legal  Philosophy  and  Revision  of  the  Law^  thus  become 
the  two  topics  for  consideration  in  this  period. 

*  B.g.  by  Victor  Amadeus  of  »Savoy  and  by  PerdiEiand  Bourbon  (Stat. 
1774,  Co«titu2ioai  Pieraontoai,  book  III.  tit.  22,  §  9). 
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Topic  L    Schools  of  Legal  Thought^ 

I  77.  The  Natural  Law  SchooL  —  The  conception  of  a  Naturai 
Law  is  an  old  one*  —  a  law,  that  is,  foynded  in  the  very  nature  of 
man,  cnmmi>ii  to  all  mt^n»  and  alike  for  all  times  and  places.  The 
Romans»  alongside  of  their  municipal  law  (**  jus  civile  **)  recognized 
another,  *'  quod  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit.'* 
They  sometimes  ba^sed  directly  on  it  a  rule  of  positive  law,  —  octii* 
patiou,  for  example,  was  **  naturali  ratione  *'  a  mfxle  of  acquisition 
of  ownership.  Sometimes  they  contrasted  it  with  positive  law ; 
slavery,  they  said,  was  **  contra  naturam,"  for  by  nature  all  men 
are  equal  And  sometimes  the  natural  law  was  invoked  to  amend 
and  give  ethical  value  to  the  positi\^e  law ;  it  was  not  laM-ful,  for 
example,  to  infringe  upon  a  good  custom.  But  their  conception 
of  natural  law  never  went  so  far  as  to  see  in  it  an  entire  system 
of  principles  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  various  positive  or 
national  laws.  Positive  law,  based  on  State  policies,  was  the 
essential  means  of  a  State's  preserv^ation  and  development ; 
natural  law  was  merely  a  principle  of  the  philosophers,  of  which 
occasional  use  was  made.  And  the  influence  of  philosophy  grew 
less  and  less  as  the  State  became  decadent,  despotism  increased, 
and  individual  liberty  and  energy  faded. 

The  Middle  Ages,  too»  had  known  a  Law  of  Nature,  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  natural  law  underwent  a  profound  trans- 
formation. X(»  longer  philosophy,  but  Christian  theology  and 
morals,  supplie<i  its  basis.  It  now  came  to  ser\^e  as  the  support 
and  justification  of  all  positive  law.  *'  Rex  a  recte  agendo  voc*atur,'* 
says  IsitltKrc  of  Seville  {anie.  Part  I,  §  32)»  otheru'ise  he  is  merely 
a  tyrant  and  may  be  deposed  or  even  killed.  Every  rule  of  human 
law,  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  orrler  to  be  just,  must  coincide  with 
the  law  of  nature ;  a  custom,  to  be  vahd,  must  be  **  bona  '' ;  and 
these  laws  of  nature  take  form  and  are  revealed  in  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  Church  (ante,  Part  I,  §  65) ;  for  human  reason  alone  can- 
not supply  them.  Thus  the  subordination  of  positive  law  to 
natural  law  is  a  logical  consequenc*e  of  the  latter*s  origin  in  Divine 
authority  superior  to  all  human  society.  In  Dante *s  *"  Mnnarchia  ** 
it  is  laid  down  that  law  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  wUI; 
when  it  varies  from  that,  it  is  but  injustice  and  tyranny. 

^  SalvioH,  "Manuale/*  part  II,  o.  23;  Schupf  er,  "Manuale,"  book  11, 
tit.  II,  c.  2;  Ltrminier,  "De  rinfluencc  de  la  philosophie  du  XVIII*  siMe 
sur  la  legislation  et  la  8omal*ilit«'  ilu  XIX",  PariH.  lK'i3;  Joyau,  "La 
philosopme  on  France  pendant  la  r^vülntioö,  son  inUuenpe  sur  les  institu- 
tions politique^  pt  juridiques,"  Paris,  1802;  Riialta,  "Diritto  OÄturale  e 
positivo/'  Bolo^^na,  1898, 
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This  conception,  which  dominated  through  the  Middle  Ages,  did 
indeed  later  serv^e  in  its  turn  to  fortify  the  authority  of  despotism  ; 
for»  on  the  pctstulate  that  sovereignty  was  delegated  from  God  and 
that  its  exercise  was  to  be  judged  by  Divine  standards,  the  logical 
consequence  was  built  that  the  soNereign  person  was  responsible  for 
his  acts  to  Gtjd  alone  and  not  to  man  or  any  set  of  men.  In  Mco  s 
maximt  '*  Respubliea  uni  Deo,  prseterea  reddit  rationem  nemini/' 
Absolutism  found  its  strongest  expression  and  support.  But  in 
due  season  came  a  reaction.  Law  was  given  a  new  philosophic 
ba^ ;  and  this  was  the  work  of  the  school  of  thought  characteris- 
tically known  as  the  schoul  of  Natural  Law. 

§  78,  The  peri<Kl  of  preparation  was  a  lengthy  one,  and  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  Renascence ;  but  the  later  thinkers,  by  new  inferences 
and  gradual  additions  of  principle,  ended  in  reaching  results  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  earlier  ones. 

Among  the  earlier  ones,  Gian  Battist\  Vico  {167(>'1740)  stands 
out  as  an  original  and  independent  intellect ;  though  he  was  not  in 
touch  with  his  own  time  and  countr\',  nor  was  he  then  appreciated.^ 
In  his  "  De  universi  juris  uno  principio  et  fine,"  and  his  *'  Principii 
di  scienza  nuova  intorno  alia  comune  natura  delle  nazioni/'  he 
de\*elops  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  ideal  law,  superior  to  human 
vicissitudes,  and  persisting  through  the  recurring  cycles  of  history, 
by  virtue  of  a  power  which  rules  all  human  things.  Thus  in  Vico's 
work  we  find  the  germ  idea  of  a  natural  law  which  could  serve  as 
a  universal  justice.  When  that  school  came  to  develop  its  position, 
it  turned  enthusiastically  to  the  works  of  \'iLT>  for  support,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  a  posthumous  fame  which  had  been  denied  him 
in  his  lifetime.  But  Vico  was  in  general  attitude  far  removed  from 
the  genuine  idea  of  natural  law.  His  thought  was  still  fettered  by 
the  Middle  Ages'  view  of  a  Divine  Providence  which  established 
the  starting-point  and  the  recurrent  goal  of  the  human  mind ; 
which  coincides  with  human  reason ,  when  the  latter  does  not  stray 
from  the  Divine  dictates ;  and  which  unites  in  itself  all  men  and 
all  nations  in  their  entire  life  from  the  origin  of  the  world  down 
through  the  immutable  paths  of  history  until  the  final  judgment 
day. 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  public  law,  and  particularly  international 
law,  that  the  ultimate  doctrines  of  the  new  school  received  clear 
and  definite  statement.    The  aim  of  these  writers  was  to  lead  the 


»  fViöo*«  philosophy  is  fally  expounded  hv  Miraglia^  in  liis  **  Compara- 
tive Le^al  Philosophy  *'  (1912),  vol.  Ill,  of  the  *' Modern  Legal  Philosophy 
Seriod,"  —  TransuI 
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public  conscience  and  the  law  to  disfavor  the  bloody  wars  into 
which  Europe  was  then  constantly  plunged  as  a  consequence  of 
religious  and  dynastic  quarrels.  The  principle  was  advanced  that 
war  was  unjust  unless  undertaken  as  a  lawful  means  of  defending 
a  right  or  redressing  a  wrong;  and  this  standard  of  lawfuhiess  was 
sought  in  natural  justice,  i.e.  those  rules  which  had  their  basis  in 
the  nature  of  mankind  and  must  therefore  inherently  furnish  for 
all  men  the  supreme  rule  of  conduct. 

Fnrem«jst  amc»ng  these  writers  \\a^  Albeiucus  Gentilis,  of  San 
Ginnesio  (155()-160S).  The  religirms  dissensions  in  Italy  drove 
him  to  seek  liberty  of  thought  in  foreign  lands;  and  he  became  a 
professor  at  Oxford  I'niversity,*  In  his  **  De  Jure  Belli/'  he  treats 
of  the  causes  which  justify  a  w^ar  and  the  permissible  means  of  con- 
ducting it.  This  work  paved  the  way  for  a  more  famous  book,  the 
''  Dc  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis/'  of  HrGO  Grotius,  of  Holland  (i:jK3- 
1(>45).  Grotius  is  regardtxl  as  the  real  founder  of  the  new  school  of 
Natural  I^w,  With  the  object  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  un- 
just wars,  he  seeks  to  determine  the  principles  of  natural  law. 
These  he  finds  in  the  dictates  of  right  reason »  which  tells  whether 
men's  actions  CH:>nform  to  justice;  God,  being  the  author  of  our 
nature,  sanctions  the  principles  of  right  reason,  which  controls  our 
nature.  I*ositive  (or  civil  law)  derives  its  validity  from  natural 
law,  i.e.  from  that  principle  of  natural  law  whit-h  binds  us  to  ob- 
serve the  obligation  of  a  contract ;  human  beings  living  in  organized 
society  have  entered  into  a  contract,  expressly  or  implieilly,  to 
obey  such  officers  and  such  laws  as  may  be  recognized  to  be  neces- 
sar>'  to  preserve  the  existence  of  society.  This  thei^ry  marks  the 
transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modern  point  of  view.  The 
medieval  view  is  seen  in  the  postulate  tliat  God  is  the  source  of 
natural  law;  the  new  view  h  seen  in  the  interpiisitiiin  of  human 
reason  as  the  basis  of  the  law^s  and  institutions  of  human  society. 
The  significance  of  the  new  view  is  seen  in  Grotius*  own  admission 
that  his  theor>'  'wcnild  have  been  equally  valid  even  if  the  existence 
of  God  were  not  c^mceile«!. 

From  Grotius'  principles  (whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  the 
consequences),  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  logip  to  deduce  that 
human  reason  must  take  the  place  of  divine  revelation  in  the  field 
of  law ;  that  human  reason  must  supply  the  specific  rules  of  natural 
law,  which  being  founded  on  the  essential  nature  of  man,  would 
be  universal  and  immutable  in  their  validity ;  that  no  institution 
of  society  ought  to  be  conserved  except  so  far  as  it  was  in  accord 

1  [See  note  Z,  f  52,  ante,  —  Tbansl.] 
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with  that  law ;  and  that  any  institution,  when  not  In  such  accord, 
ought  to  be  extirpated,  even  by  revolution  if  necessary.  Such 
were  the  consequences  which  Grotius'  successors  set  themselves  to 
draw,  especially  the  philsophers  of  the  17(X>s. 

§  79.  Philosophy,  having  thus  established  its  dominion  in  the 
field  of  law,  prt»ceeded  to  reconstruct  the  law  (as  it  was  aiming  to 
reconstruct  all  human  society)  on  the  basis  of  a  universal  Nature, 
— ^that  h,  taking  as  its  type  the  primiti\'e  man  (reamst meted 
in  imagination)»  free  from  all  the  artificial  trappings  of  human 
society,  and  seeking  to  analyze  his  sentiments  and  needs.  For 
this  process,  a  criterion  was  sought  in  the  observation  of  facts. 
Man  as  he  appears  in  all  times,  places,  and  conditions  was  studied. 
The  abnormal  or  accidental  traits  of  the  individual  man  or  society 
were  discardetl ;  the  object  was  to  detach,  collate,  and  compare 
only  that  whJeh  was  jjermanent  and  common  to  alb  and  thus  to 
ascertain  the  essential  nature  of  man.  Corresponding  to  this 
nature  there  would  be  found  certain  laws  of  conduct  necessary  for 
its  conservation  and  development;  and  these  laws,  united  into  a 
system,  would  be  that  natural  law,  to  which  all  other  laws  must 
yield» 

The  novelty  of  this  conception  lay  here :  Preceding  systems  had 
based  the  notion  of  man*s  nature  solely  on  the  operations  of  his 
reason  or  conscience,  as  contrasted  with  the  divine  reason  inter- 
preted by  the  Church ;  but  now  his  nature  was  studied  in  itself 
alone,  without  regard  to  its  supernatural  relations,  and  solely  with 
the  aid  of  logical  reasoning  and  scientific  observation.  The  Middle 
Ages  viewed  man  from  the  standpoint  of  his  destiny  beyond  the 
grave ;  the  new  school  observed  him  solely  as  a  member  of  human 
society.  Theology  had  treated  him  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion ;  human  science  was  now  to  treat  him  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature,  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other  facts  of  nature. 

These  new  views  diffused  themselves  rapidly.     They  reached  the 

jple*  and  penetrated  popular  thought.  The  treatises  were 
published  in  popular  forms,  and  the  themes  were  uni\'ersally  dis- 
cussed. Of  all  this,  France  was  the  chief  centre ;  but  Italy  was 
also  active  in  the  work.  The  advocates  of  the  new  philosophy 
welcomed  this  progress  of  its  ideas ;  for  it  gave  them  the  dominant 
influence  at  the  crucial  period  when  radical  changes  were  impend- 
ing and  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  already  tottering, 

§  80.  The  consequences  of  this  new  thought  in  the  field  of  law 
may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads : 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  revelation  being  abandoned  as  a  basis  of 
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right,  human  reason  took  its  phice.  and  the  system  of  thought 
known  as  Rationalism  came  into  control.  Its  principal  champion 
waä  Immanuel  Kant*  In  Kantus  system,  the  universal  and  immu- 
table rules  of  reason  protect  against  every  violation  of  those  rights 
with  which  nature  has  vested  man  ;  law  is  merely  the  sum  of  those 
conditions  which  insure  that  the  liberty  of  one  man  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  corresponding  liberty  by  another  man» 
This  principle  belongs,  as  effect  to  cauiye,  with  the  principle  of  the 
social  contract,  —  the  characteristic  of  this  schcM»!.  Men  have 
organized  society  by  consent,  with  the  object  of  attaining  ends 
not  attainable  by  individual  powers  alone ;  but  they  liave  not  and 
could  not  have  surrendered  those  individual  rights  which  essentially 
inhere  in  man*s  nature,  and  which  must  therefore  be  respectetl 
and  guaranteed  by  society.  The  final  result  of  this  principle»  in 
practice,  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

(2)  In  the  poliikal  field,  the  new  thought  led  naturally  to  the 
abolition  of  alm<»st  all  the  ULstitutions  inherited  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  Feudalism,  privilege,  primogeniture  and  entailed  estates,* 
absolutism,  and  Church  interferenc^e  in  the  State,  —  on  all  these 
things  a  ruthless  war  was  now  waged.  Whether  founded  on  divine 
authority,  or  on  conquest»  or  on  class  domination,  they  were  de- 
clared to  violate  the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  State  was  founded  by  men,  therefore  it  had  no 
sui>erior  right,  but  existed  solely  for  the  good  of  its  members.  Its 
aim  must  be  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  men's  pursuit  ijf  their  natural 
happiness  and  the  de\elopnient  of  their  natural  powers.  And 
since,  in  the  removal  of  these  obstacles,  there  must  be  a  discarding 
of  existing  institutions  and  a  transformation  of  the  State,  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  all  opposing  interests  must  be  overcome.  In 
abort,  by  sheer  logic,  these  theories  led  to  Revolution. 

(3)  Finally,  in  respect  to  the  lawn  (heftisvlre^t  they  must  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  this  meant  that  they  must  be 
adapted  to  attain  the  social  ends  of  man's  existence.  Here,  first, 
was  challenged  the  domination  of  the  Roman  law  as  the  **  common'* 
law  of  the  various  countries.  Outside  of  Italy,  it  had  the  status  of 
an  imparted  law,  —  a  law  imposed  by  conquest  and  foreign  au- 
thority ;  a  law  suppressing  the  people's  own  naturd  law  ;  an  anti* 
quated  law,  handed  down  through  twelve  centuries  of  bookish 
learning,-  and  constantly  deviating  more  and  more,  in  its  subtilties. 


*  [**  *  Fideicommtstsum*  is  not  exactly  an  entail,  but  it  ts  a  species  of  trust 
estate,  which,  as  used  for  family  settlements,  represented  the  oorrespond- 
ing  thing  in  modem  Europe.  —  Transl.1 
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from  the  principles  of  nature.  The  Canon  law  was  likewise  at- 
tacked, as  representing  the  influences  most  alien  to  the  new 
thought ;  for  the  Church  sought  its  inspiration  in  the  supernatural, 
act  in  the  needs  of  society  as  5t  existed,  And,  finally»  the  laws 
"must  be  purified  of  all  that  restal  on  the  false  and  discarded 
theories  of  government ;  they  must  be  adapted  to  a  society  foinided 
on  equality,  not  on  privilege. 

The  entire  law,  in  short»  must  be  reformed,  —  must  be  con- 
formed, that  is,  to  the  precepts  of  nature.  And  since  these  pre- 
cepts are  immutable,  the  law,  when  thus  recast  in  a  system,  could 
be  and  should  b^  fram€*d  into  a  single  permanent  body  of  rules» 
known  and  accessible  to  all.  And  so  the  demand  arose  for  the 
Codification  of  the  I^w,  —  a  codification,  that  is.  in  the  most  rigid 
sense,  as  then  conceived  and  believed  in. 

§  8L  The  Historical  School.*  —  All  these  practical  principles, 
which  formed  the  logical  outcome  of  the  school  of  Natural  Law, 
called  forth  opposition.  In  time,  a  reaction  set  in,  though  not  a 
permanent  one  at  all  points.  In  spite  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
intrinsic  rights  of  man,  socia]  inequalities  persisted.  In  spite  of 
the  political  changes  made  by  the  Revolution,  the  old  European 
States  and  governmental  systems  were  once  more  restored*  And 
over  against  the  theory  of  law  and  the  movement  of  codification, 
there  arose  a  new  school  of  thought,  which  denied  the  former  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  latter.  The  activities  of  the  Historical 
School,  after  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  in  1814,  raised  in 
Germany  a  vigorous  debate  as  to  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of 
a  national  cmlification.  The  opposing  sides  in  this  debate  were 
led  by  two  celebrate<J  champions,  —  Savigny^  opposing  the  code, 
and  Thibaut  favoring   it. 

TaiBAUT  made  use  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  Germany,  in 
support  of  his  natural  law  principles,  to  advocate  the  final  libera- 
tion of  that  nation  froai  foreign  oppression  and  foreign  law.  In 
the  name  of  both  causes,  he  called  for  the  compilation  of  a  single 
rcode  for  all  the  Germanic  communities.  His  views  were  put 
forth  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  The  Necessity  for  a  Common  Civil 
Law  for  Germany,"  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1814.  His  plan 
was  to  construct  this  code  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
right  reason,  adapting  them  to  Germanic  custom,  and  eliminating 
all  foreign  law,  and  therefore  rejecting  the  Roman  law,  which  he 


•  Vanni,  "  I  gfiuristi  della  eouola  storica,"  in  Rivista  di  filosofia  »oien- 
[tifiea,  1885;  Brugi,  VI  romanisti  delia  scuola  storica/*  in  Circolo  Giuri- 
ico.  1883. 
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declared  \vn^  uncongenial  to  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
German  people. 

To  this  slogan  Savigny  replied,  with  his  famous  pamphlet,  "  The 
Vocation  of  our  Times  for  Legishition  and  Jurisprudence."  pub- 
lished also  at  Heidelberg  in  1814.  In  this  pamphlet  was  set  forth 
the  programme  of  the  Historical  School  Its  fundamental  principle 
was  that  law  is  not  abstract  nor  abstilute  in  its  nature,  nor  a 
product  of  immutable  principles  superior  to  the  changing  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  society;  but  that  it  is  intimately  related  —  as 
effect  to  cause  —  with  the  definite  character  of  each  individual 
people,  and  that  it  is  a  prtxiuct  of  the  various  conditions  which 
from  time  to  time  arise.  Each  people,  inevitably  and  almost  un* 
consciously,  develops  its  own  language  and  its  own  customs, 
suited  to  its  own  beliefs  and  interests;  sf»,  too,  it  develops  its  own 
law*  There  are  indeed  three  distinguii^hable  elements  in  that  law. 
The  natiiral  element,  arising  nut  of  the  pojmlar  cnnscience,  is 
found  in  the  customs  based  on  their  txinditions  of  life ;  and  the 
formal  (or  rKilitical)  element,  the  work  of  the  legislator,  b  that 
which  gives  positive  form  and  efficacy  to  tlie  law,  after  the  jurists 
Imve  prepared  the  way.  The  ierktural  element  is  the  work  of  the 
jurists,  which  rescues  the  law  from  the  disorder  of  merely  popular 
custom  and  gives  it  a  scientific  basis,  —  just  as  the  philologists 
and  grammarians  do  for  the  language.  Hence,  according  to  the 
Historical  School^  a  people's  law  is  first  to  be  sought  in  Its  history ; 
because  it  is  in  that  history  that  we  discover  the  reasons  for  its 
particular  details  and  the  conditions  which  have  caused  it  to 
change  and  develop  as  it  has. 

These  three  elements  are  inherently  and  closely  related.  The 
first  rexeals  to  us  the  needs  to  be  {)ro\'idcd  for,  and  alstp  furnishes 
the  materials  to  be  employed  in  systematizing  the  positive  law. 
The  second  and  the  third,  coniplcmcnting  each  other  by  turns,  are 
always  to  be  kept  in  close  t<nich  with  the  first,  i.e.  with  the  Wliefs 
and  interests  of  the  community,  whence  alone  arise  the  efficacy  and 
the  justice  of  the  law.  The  proportion,  to  be  sure,  in  which  these 
three  elements  contribute  to  the  whole  varies  much  at  ditfcrc^nt 
times  and  places.  Sometimes  custom  predominates,  —  as  in  the 
primitive  Germanic  epoch.  Sometimes  the  function  of  the  jurist 
and  the  judge  rises  to  greatest  imixirtanciN  —  as  at  the  lK*ginning?i 
of  the  Renascence.  And  sometime  legislation,  the  direct  work 
of  the  political  authorities,  occupies  the  foremost  place,  —  as  in 
the  periml  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  European  States.  But, 
throughout  all,  the  law  is  essentially  an  historic  fact,  not  only  in 
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Its  earliest  stage,  but  also  in  all  the  variety  of  its  later  mani- 
festations, 

I  82.  \\ith  such  opposite  views  of  the  nature  of  law,  there  could 
be  no  coneiliatifni  between  the  two  schorjls  of  thou^'ht.  On  every 
point  they  were  buuud  to  arrive  at  opposite  results.  The  one 
viewed  law  as  something  universal,  abstract,  and  immutable. 
tThe  other  made  it  out  to  be  different  for  every  people,  dependent 
R)n  external  conditions,  ceaseless  in  its  changes  as  each  new  cause 
pnxluced  a  new  effect.  The  one  assumetl  law  to  arise  from  a  con- 
dition preceding  all  human  society ;  the  other  made  each  human 
society  the  cause  of  its  own  law  and  the  guarantee  of  its  effieacy. 
The  one  assumed  that  law  could  be  molded  into  a  single  rational 
system,  common  to  al!  peoples,  and  therefore  advocated  codifica- 
tion. The  other  could  not  conceive  this  as  possible,  and  therefore 
opposed  codification. 

Savigny,  on  this  practical  problem,  took  issue  radically  with 
Thibaut.  If  a  people's  law  (he  maintained)  is  always  in  the  proc- 
ess of  historical  development»  to  codify  it  is  merely  to  arrest  its 
life,  to  impede  its  natural  nKulificatioiii  in  the  course  of  events.  A 
codified  law  could  never  correspond  to  the  reality  of  things;  for, 
as  law  inevitably  continues  to  progress,  the  code  ne\'er  repre- 
sents anything  more  than  the  law  of  a  particular  moment,  which 
has  idready  become  the  past.  Nor  does  it  attain  any  purpose  of 
justice;  because  every  ccvde-rule  remains  to  be  applied  by  the 
judges  to  new  cases,  and  thus  the  new  cases  (created  by  new 
conditions)  are  made  to  be  go\Trned  by  a  rule  representing  only 
the  past  of  the  community,  —  and  a  past  which  is  more  and  more 
rapidly  retreating.  Moreover  (and  apart  from  these  objections), 
Savigny  contended  that  in  any  event  the  time  for  codification 
was  then  premature;  the  necessary  historical  knowledge  and 
scientific  studies  were  totally  lacking;  any  code  that  could  then 
be  made  was  bound  to  be  erroneous  and  imperfect  (and  he  cited  as 
examples  the  Code  Napoleon  and  those  founded  on  it) ;  so  that 
nothing  but  harm  could  come  thereb\'  to  legal  science.  And,  as 
his  final  argument  against  Thibaut 's  proposal,  he  pointed  out  that» 
if  a  code  should  be  made  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  based  mostly 
on  the  Roman  law,  inasmuch  as  that  law  (though  once  foreign) 
had  by  centuries  of  use  become  nationalized  in  Germany. 

§83.  The  Historical  school  had  a  brilliant  vogue,  not  at  all 
limite<l  to  German  scholars.  But  its  views  have  not  remained 
unchallenged  by  modern  criticism.  It  exaggerates,  and  to  some 
extent,  mistakes,  the  part  played  by  custom*    Historically,  it  is  not 
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currect  to  say  that  law  is  always  fnrmni  by  a  process  originating  in 
custom.  Xor  can  legislation  be  regarded  as  merely  the  law's 
form,  giving  completion  and  effieaey  to  custom  or  to  the  dictates 
of  legal  science ;  sometimes  it  is ;  bnt  sometimes,  and  perhaps  com- 
monly, it  is  not,  IliistorN"  sliuws  that  law  has  often  bt»en  imposed 
upon  a  people,  leven  in  conflict  with  the  popular  msh  and  customs, 
—  either  by  a  conqueror,  or  by  a  dominant  class,  or  by  a  despotic 
ruler.  Such  facts  do  not  disturb  the  adherents  of  the  Natural 
Law  theor\';  for  that  sc^hool  treated  all  human  circumstances 
merely  as  elements  disturbing  the  original  jmrity  of  the  law.  But 
they  cannot  be  consistently  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  the  His- 
torical school,  which  regarded  human  conditions  as  the. efficient 
cause  of  all  law»  and  is  thus  inarlequate  to  explain  such  c*ontradic- 
tions.  Furthermore,  its  fundamental  notion  of  a  common  or  popular 
conscience  or  consciousness,  prtKlucing  the  rules  of  custom  and  law, 
is  but  v^aguely  formulated.  It  was  in  fact  merely  an  abstraction 
serving  as  a  link  of  development  between  the  Historical  school  and 
its  predecessor,  the  school  of  Natural  Law.  The  latter,  in 
developing  from  the  still  earlier  modes  of  thought,  and  though 
seeking  to  cut  loose  from  every  assumption  incapable  of  positive 
demonstration,  had  come  to  conc*eive  of  human  nature  as  a  com- 
plete abstraction»  and  !iad  lai<l  down  the  famous  postulate  of  tlie 
social  contract,  ~  undeoMJUstrated  and  quite  undemonstrable. 
So,  too,  its  successor,  the  Historical  school,  t4iough  starting  from 
the  op|x»site  direction,  endefl  also  by  positing,  as  the  source  of  law, 
its  dogma  of  the  common  consciousness,  —  which  was  in  essence 
nothing  more  than  that  same  abstraction  of  a  human  nature; 
differing  only  in  that  it  was  supjiosed  to  take  difTerent  forms  accord- 
ing to  time  and  place,  instead  of  being  a  general  nature  independent 
of  the  varied  facts  of  human  acx!iety.  Besides  these  shortcomings 
of  theorx',  the  Ilistorical  school  felt  also  the  handicap  of  political 
conditions,  which  were  far  from  permitting  (even  in  Italy)  a  re- 
pudiation of  all  the  legislative  results  of  the  Revolution.  And  the 
codification  of  the  law  ha<l  been  one  of  those  results  which  was 
more  and  nnjre  «lemonstrating  its  value. 

And  so  the  opposing  voices  of  the  Historical  school  were  not 
listened  to.  On  this  issue  they  were  defeated.  The  Codification 
movement  spread  more  or  less  rapidly  into  every  country.  A 
new  epoch  was  marked  off  in  the  external  history  of  the  law,  — 
the  epoch  of  modern  times,  which  gavT  to  the  law  in  almost  ever>' 
country  its  latest  systeniatization  in  the  form  of  cixles.  And  here 
France's  example  was  followed  with  alacrity  by  Italy,  where  the 
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need  was  perhaps  even  greater  than  in  the  other  countries  which 
had  taken  the  same  step. 


Topic  2.    The  Codification  Movement 

§84.  The  Italian  Codes  of  the  1700». —  Italy,  though  it  had 
not  been  the  centre  of  expansion  for  the  new  philosophical  move- 
ments already  described,  had  not  failed  to  share  in  the  results. 
The  new  principles  overcame  all  those  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
political  conditions  of  the  country  and  by  reactionary  influences. 
Not  a  few  famous  names  are  recorded  among  its  champions  of 
universal  reform.  Cesare  Beccakia  (17/5r>-1793),  in  his  work  en- 
titled **  Crimes  and  Punishments  "  (1764),  sought  to  turn  the  crim- 
inal law  into  the  paths  of  the  new  principles.  His  aim  was  to 
divest  It  of  its  prejudices,  its  cruelties,  its  judicial  arbitrariness,  its 
inequalities  of  ride,  —  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  the  tradition  of  Roman  law,  the  despotism  of  sovereigns, 
the  ignorance  of  the  common  people,  and  the  meddlesome  regula- 
tion of  personal  c^onduct  by  the  judiciary.  Filanx.ieri  (1752-1788), 
in  his  *'  Science  of  legislation,*'  set  for  himself  the  task  of  recon- 
structing that  scientn?  throughout*  Starting  from  the  prin€i|>k' 
that  there  should  he  in  legislation,  as  its  objecti%'e,  an  absolute 
good,  constant  and  immutable,  over  and  above  the  relatively  good 
(i.e.  relative  to  time  and  place),  he  built  up  a  complete  and  ra- 
tionalized system  of  legislation,  direeteil  to  procure  for  the  people 
a  happiness  based  on  political  e^quality,  economic  reform,  universal 
education,  family  governance,  and  legal  supervision.  Spedalieri, 
who  wrote  his  **  Rights  of  Man  "  at  the  behest  of  Pius  VI,  accepted 
and  defendeti  the  philosophical  lx*liefs  of  his  times  as  to  a  state  of 
nature  and  the  social  contract.  On  the  one  hand,  he  maintained 
that  men  had  the  right  to  regulate  society  to  their  own  best  ad- 
vantage, and  that  therefore  any  power  which  obstructed  this  would 
be  tyrannous,  and  might  be  resisted  even  by  rebellion.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sought  to  harmonize  these  doctrines  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  RoMA(iNf>8i 
(17G1-I83Ö),  a  fi>llower  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists, and  endowed 
with  a  mind  of  vast  scope,  undertook  to  epitomize  and  coordinate 
the  entire  body  of  the  social  sciences  regarded  as  the  common 
principles  of  raan^s  nature. 

The  people  at  large  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  new  in- 
fluences- They  were  called  upon  for  participation,  not  only  by 
the  social  reformers,  but  hy  those  of  the  rulers  who  were  more  or 
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less  disposed  to  experiment  with  the  new  ideas.  In  fact»  the  latter 
half  of  the  17t]N}s  witnessed  a  widespread  temienev  in  governments 
to  reform  statecraft  on  the  principles  of  the  legal  and  social  thinkers. 
In  some  regions  these  reforms  were  bold  enoujt^h,  —  more  radical 
in  fact  tlian  the  times  were  then  capable  of  receiving,  and  destined 
therefore  to  be  neither  practical  nor  enduring. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  reform  throughout  this  new  move- 
ment was  the  condition  of  the  complex  mass  of  legislation.  The 
ideal  aimed  at  was  a  clear  and  complete  compilation  of  the  laws, 
which  would  then  be  equally  enjoyed  and  eriually  obeye<l  by  all 
classes  of  people.  Accordingly,  the  latter  half  of  the  17<X)s  in 
Italy  is  marked  by  numerous  tentative  measures  of  ctMlification, 

§  S5-  In  Southern  Italy,  where  the  Bourlxins  then  held  sway»  and 
the  mass  of  legal  sources  was  especially  complicated  {ante,  §  ti8), 
the  drafts  of  Carlo  Tapia  (known  as  **  Jus  regni,"  or  '*  Codiec 
Filippino/'  after  Philip  ni)»and  of  Charles  IITs  commission (1751 - 
1789 J  were  abortive;  and  the  Revolution  overtook  this  kingdom 
while  it  was  still  planning  and  drafting.  In  the  Papal  States,  no 
general  compilation  had  been  seriously  thought  of.  In  Tn/tcany, 
however,  the  work  was  undertaken  %\ith  anlor,  —  though  here  too 
with  little  result.  Duke  Francis  of  Lcvrraine  began  in  1745  to  carr>' 
out  large  plans;  but  their  only  fruit  was  a  |)enal  ctxle  in  1786* 
In  the  duchy  of  Modena,  under  Francis  III  of  Este,  a  cfMle  of  fi\^ 
books  was  enacted  in  1771,  which  accomplished  much  for  simplicity. 
In  Lmnhardy  (under  the  Austrian  Maria  Teresa  and  *loseph  II) 
the  sole  result  was  a  code  of  practice  in  17S6.  In  Venire,  the 
mass  of  materials  was  in  special  confusion ;  and  during  the  half 
century  a  partial  ctxlification  emerged,  —  a  criminal  ctwle  (1751), 
a  feudal  code  (177U),  and  a  maritime  code  (1786).  In  PUdmont 
the  early  compilations  of  1728  {ante,  §  71)  la^^ted,  with  pevisions, 
throughout  the  century,  and  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  they 
served  as  uhkIcIs  for  the  usuall>'  fruitless  undertakings  of  the  17(K)s 
in  the  other  Italian  States* 

With  the  extraordinary  convulsion  of  the  French  Revolution, 
all  the  bonds  of  past  t  rati  it  ions  were  l>roken  and  a  new  era  began. 
First  the  army»  later  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  overran  Italy« 
Its  mistakes  and  its  excesses,  no  less  here  than  elsewhere,  did  harm 
by  internipting  that  pnx^ss  of  progress  which  had  been  steadily, 
though  slowly,  maturing.  But  the  Revolution's  benefits  also  were 
felt;  for  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  later  1700s  showed  that 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  have  availed  to  eradicate  the 
inveterate  evils  of  Italy's  legal  system. 
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§  86»  The  French  Codes  in  Italy.  —  For  the  full  achievement  of 
the  task  of  codification,  two  great  priru'iples  had  first  to  be  accepted. 

One  was  the  abatid(*iimeiit  of  an  idea  which  would  make  fruit- 
less any  reforms^  however  intrinsically  good  (and  there  were  not 
a  few  of  these,  under  the  benevolent  ruler^i  of  the  late  17{X)s),  — 
tlie  idea,  namely,  that  tliey  w*ere  a  concessimi  from  the  ruler;  for 
this  implied  that  their  continuance  rested  entirely  in  the  ruler's 
discretion*  Wliat  a  man  is  entitled  to  g^t^  as  of  right,  will  never 
be  accepted  by  him  as  a  gift,  even  from  the  sovereign.  The 
sovereign  must  give  positive  guarantees  that  the  new  rights  would 
be  respected.  But  this  propot^ition  obviously  could  never  have 
been  recognized  under  the  old  political  conditions,  where  divine 
right  was  the  foundation-theory  of  the  rulers'  status.  This  theory, 
bowever,  had  been  totally  cast  out  by  the  Revolution,  That  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  sacred  and  indestructible  could  now  be 
fully  recognized ;   and  so  the  first  great  step  had  been  taken. 

The  other  principle,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  genera!  codification 
had  been  possible,  was  that  of  cmc  equality  before  the  law.  As 
long  as  the  population  remaii\ed  separat e<l  into  castes  or  classes 
unequal  in  their  rights  and  privileges, ^ecclesiastics,  nobles,  towns- 
people, etc.,  —  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  unifying  the  law.  The 
Revolution  brought  to  all  an  ecpiality  before  the  law%  and  thus 
supplied  the  second  prerequisite  for  a  real  codification. 

And  yet  the  Revolution,  apt  as  it  was  for  the  task  of  destruction, 
did  not  prt>ve  itself  equally  so  for  that  of  reconstruct  ion.  And  the 
task  of  codification  was  indeed  no  less  difficult  than  important. 
Centuries  of  legal  materials  ^ere  to  be  compassed  and  collated, 
purging  them  of  the  antiquated  rubbish,  and  fitting  them  to  the 
new  social  conditions.  The  first  ccHie  was  the  work^  not  of  the 
Revolution,  but  of  that  man  who  arose  amidst  the  universal  de- 
struction and  appeared  on  the  scene  as  Destiny's  instrument  for 
restoring  law  and  order  and  rebuilding  the  social  edifice.  Napok^n 
went  about  his  task,  not  in  any  blind  adherence  to  the  new  social 
theories,  but  with  an  eye  always  on  the  actual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Adjusting  theories  to  actualities,  and  thus  giving  new 
life  to  each,  he  prcnluced  a  work  of  permanent  and  world-wide 
usefulness ;  for  his  Civil  Code  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  in  al- 
most all  modern  legislations. 

§  87.  Wlien  the  Revolution  broke  out,  French  law  still  con- 
taine<l  plentiful  traces  of  the  early  Germanic  invasions.  In  the 
north,  where  the  first  settlements  were  made,  these  settlements 
had  been  more  dense  and  more  destructive  of  the  original  popu- 
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laiiun  than  in  the  i^juth,  where  the  Uomanie  element  preclunii- 
Mated,  Thus  it  came  about  under  the  medieval  system  of  per- 
sonal law  {ante^  Part  1,  §  48)  that  Roman  law  prevailed  in  the 
south,  while  Germanic  law  was  most  copious  in  the  north.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  territorial  system  of  law  (anUf 
Part  I,  §  67)  replaced  the  personal,  Germanic  law  was  the  typ^ 
represented  in  the  northern  territories,  and  Itoman  law  in  the 
southenu  The  Human  law,  earlier  developed,  had  been  and  re- 
mained a  written  law,  with  little  or  no  change  or  local  variety. 
The  Germanic  law,  however,  being  an  unwritten  law,  lost  its  unity 
in  the  course  of  social  changes,  and  was  brukei»  up  into  Ixxiies  of 
local  custom.  These  so-called  **  Coutumes  *'  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies in  a  large  part  of  France.  Neither  the  harmonizing  influence 
of  the  jurists,  using  the  Roman  doctrines  as  a  common  law,  nor  the 
multiplicity  of  royal  ordinancTs,  valid  in  all  regions,  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  unity  for  French  law.  And  so,  amidst  the 
varieties  of  sources  there  ran  this  broad  line,  dividing  the  country 
into  tw^o  general  systems»  tlie  region  of  the  "  Coutumes  *'  and  the 
region  of  the  Written  Law  {*'  pays  du  droit  eerit  *'), 

Not  until  Napoleon *s  time  was  this  distinction  effaced.  He 
alone  wielded  the  absolute  power  requisite  for  imposing  unity  upon 
these  conflicting  elements.  Like  Justinian  who,  in  compiling  hi» 
Digest,  settled  summarily,  with  sovereign  decisiveness,  all  the  dis- 
puted questitms  of  the  classic  jurists,  so  Napoleim  set  himself,  with 
vigorous  directness,  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  of  French  law. 
Much  of  the  old  he  retained.  The  '*  Coutumes  "  furnished  several 
institutions  of  Germanic  type,  —  marital  authorit>\  marital  ccmi- 
munity-property»  testamentary  executors»  and  others.  Roman 
law  (which  now  lost  its  status  as  a  common  law)  supplied  numerous 
rules  of  property,  easements,  mortgage,  obligations,  and  contracts. 
In  the  royal  ordinances  he  found  the  regulations  for  transactions 
affecting  civic  status  and  other  special  matters*  From  the  jurists 
he  also  drew  much  in  the  way  of  general  principles,  espec*iall\  from 
Pothier;  indeed,  Pothier*s  great  treatises  were  virtually  one  of 
the  principal  sourcH?s  for  the  Code,  and  hence  rose,  even  in  Italy,  to 
great  authority,  which  had  not  disappeared  even  by  o\ir  own  times. 

Moreover,  Napoleon  was  skilful  in  grafting  upon  this  trs<ii- 
tional  stock  the  new  ideas,  —  those  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Revolution  as  fundamental,  and  especially  the  principle  of 
equality  for  all  before  the  law.  Since  equality  is  opposed  to  re- 
ligious privilege,  the  State  became  a  temporal  power  only ;  Church 
and  State  were  separated ;  and  marriage  was  now*  for  the  first  time 
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put  on  the  footing  of  a  civil  contract.  Caste  was  abolished,  as 
well  as  hereditary  rights  in  public  offices  and  other  occupations. 
Special  privilege  w-as  destroyed  in  all  its  forms, — whether  of  prittio- 
geniture,  or  male  relationship,  or  of  judicial  jurisdiction.  Prop- 
erty was  released  from  the  chains  of  family  and  other  hindrances. 
Every  man,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  could  freely  follow^  his 
own  career,  and  enjoyed  his  rights,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
State.* 

The  Code  Napoleon  was  published  in  France  in  1804.  Thence 
it  was  extended  to  al]  the  Italian  States  in  succession,  as  they  came 
under  the  French  domination.  It  went  into  force  in  Piedmont  in 
1804 ;  in  Parma  and  Lignria,  in  1805 ;  in  1806,  in  Lucca  and  the 
.newly  formed  Kingdom  of  Italy;  in  1S08,  in  Tuscany  (which  had 
become  the  Kingdom  of  Etniria) ;  and  in  1809  it  arrived  at  Rome 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Imported  product  though  it  was, 
the  pei>ple  received  it  with  acclamation;  for  it  fulfiUcd  their  long 
pent-up  aspirations,  and  they  saw  in  it  a  relief  from  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  which  had  hitherto  reigned  in  their  Irw, 

§  S8.  But  Italy  did  not  on  this  account  lose  either  its  desire  or 
its  capacity  to  construct  a  legislative  system  of  its  own.  In  crim- 
inal law  especially  (where  indeed  Italy  had  been  the  home  of  the 
reform  ideas)  this  tendency  was  marked.  In  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  commission  preparcfl  a  ncw^  co<ie  of  crinxes  and  criminal 
procedure,  on  the  advanced  lines  of  Beccaria's  principles,  and  it  w^as 
to  have  been  promulgated  in  1807 ;  when  suddenly  the  illusion  of 
legislative  independence  was  shattered,  and  a  decree  from  Paris 
(Dec.  8,  1810)  introduced  the  French  criminal  law^  into  the  king- 
lom.  At  Naples  (which  from  1808  to  1812  had  its  ow^n  criminal 
Flaws)  the  same  measure  followed.  Similarly,  codes  of  civil  pro- 
cedure and  of  commercial  law,  merely  translations  of  the  French 
codes,  were  now  enacted  for  Italy,  —  at  Naples  in  1809,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  in  18Ü8  and  ISIO,  and  in  the  Roman  States  in 
181L 

Thus  the  Napoleonic  Empire  had  extended  its  law^  over  all  Italy. 
And  its  law  met  with  a  better  and  more  lasting  fortune  than  its 
sovereignty ;  for  when  Napoleon  was  overthrown  and  the  old  dy- 
nasties were  restored,  his  legislation  survived, — as  the  law  of  Rome 
outlived  the  Roman  empire.     And  as  Roman  law  remained  the 

*  (For  this  subject  of  the  materiala  used  by  Napoleon,  and  the  legal 

[  changes  made  by  the  Code,  see  the  detailed  studies  in  the  master  work  en- 

'  titled  **Le  Centenaire  dii  Code  Civil,"  by  M.  Sateitle.^  and  others  (Paris, 

1904),  and  the  chapter  from  M>  Fianiol  in  part  III  of  the  present  volume. 
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guide  and  inspiration  of  all  succeeding  legislators,  so  the  Code  of 
Napoleon,  triumphant  over  political  change  and  national  jealousies, 
even  where  it  had  ceased  itself  to  )>e  law.  remained  a  model  for 
other  codes,  which  indeed  owed  to  it  their  very  existence.  It  w^as 
the  notable  example  and  brilliant  success  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
which  brought  about  a  universal  demand  for  codification,  —  a 
demand  which  even  the  most  reactionary  governments  were  fain 
to  satisfy. 

§89.  The  Italian  Codification  of  the  1  BOO  a.*  —  The  dynasties 
restored  to  thrones»  bv  the  Congress  of  Menna  were  powerless  (how- 
ever strong  their  desire)  to  repudiate  the  reforms  instituted  during 
the  French  rule.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  the  codifications, 
had  filled  real  neeiJs,  and  were  thoroughly  populär,  in  spite  of  their 
foreign  origin*  In  Italy  the  restored  governments  made  the  cause 
of  codification  one  of  their  first  cares.  No  longer,  of  course,  was 
legislative  unity  feasible;  for  there  were  several  petty  States» 
But  the  same  mode!  served  for  all  their  codes ;  and  some  at  least  of 
the  genera!  principles  of  the  Revolution  w*ere  embodied  in  them. 
Their  enactment  only  increaserl  the  popular  aspiration  for  a  national 
law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  real  and  durable  political  unity 
which  was  now  not  far  off. 

§  9(1.  In  .S //'////  and  Xapfe^f  (now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies)  a  royal  commission  was  set  to  work  in  1815,  and  in 
1819  was  enacted  its  Code — divided  into  five  books  (ci\dl,  criminal, 
civil  procedure,  criminal  prcx-edure,  and  commercial),  after  the 
traditional  fashion.  This  Cf»de  was  mmleleii  on  the  French  Code* 
But  the  spirit  of  the  restored  reactionaries  w^as  visible  enough  in 
many  details.  The  purely  civic  status  of  marriage  was  abandoned» 
and  its  chief  rules  were  onc«^  more  supplietl  by  the  Canon  law. 
The  old  family-inheritance  system  w^as  restored ;  the  only  French 
innovations  retained  were  the  childretrs  inalienable  share  (**  legi- 
time **)  and  the  surviving  spouse's  life  estate.  Copyhold  tenure 
(emphyteusis)  was  restored,  in  spite  of  the  feudal  abuses  which  had 
led  to  its  abolition.  To  the  Church  was  given  once  more  the  power 
to  own  land  in  perpetuity.  In  criminal  law  the  same  features  of 
partial  reaction  were  met.  Treason  to  king  and  Church  took  a 
large  place  once  more  in  the  list  of  crimes.  The  death  penal t\  was 
more  lavishly  imposed,  and  was  made  to  vary  in  degrees  «if  cnielty. 
Yet,  by  way  of  reforms  retained,  the  code  recognized  the  abolition 
of  attaints,  the  liberal  theory  of  accessories,  the  oral  delivery  of 

^  [The  account  of  the  local  legislation  has  been  abridged  at  some  point«. 

^  Transl.] 
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estimony,  and  the  publicity  of  trials-     Thus,  in  i^pite  of  sonie 
ackward  steps»  the  NeajK>Iitan  CcwJe  on  the  whole  was  a  progres- 
siv^e  one,  cooiparec!  to  the  others  in  Italy  and  even  in  the  rest  of 

•Europe.  And  the  country  might  have  benefited  much  from  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  obstructive  conditions  —  the  confused  mass  of 
other  reactionary  laws,  the  lack  of  competent  persons  to  administer 
the  Code,  the  people's  reloctance  to  abandon  fixed  traditions,  and, 
above  all,  the  constant  agitation  of  political  changes. 

§91.  In  the  Papal  Stdtes,  Pius  VII  undertook  a  policy  of 
moderate  reform.  But  codes  of  civil  procedure  (1817)  and  of 
commerce  (1821 ;  a  reenactment  of  the  French  code)  were  the  only 
ones  actually  carried  into  effect.  Under  Leo  XII  and  Gregory 
XVI,  sympathizers  of  reaction,  there  followed  codes  of  crimes 
(1832)  and  of  criminal  procedure  (1S31).  But  Pius  VLFs  code  of 
civil  procedure,  in  its  various  revisions,  was  the  only  important  pro- 

•  gressive  legislation  of  the  papal  government,  until  the  time  of 
Pius  IX,  wiio  did  much  to  modernixe  the  ci\  il  law. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tu^atiy,  Ferdinand  Ills  first  task  W'as 
to  restore  all  the  former  laws,  including  the  Roman  and  the  Canon 
law  and  the  Tuscan  legislation.  The  onl^^'  fruits  of  the  Revolution 
retained  by  Ferdinand's  code  commission  were  the  French  code  of 
commerce,  the  mortgage  statute,  and  the  law  of  evidence.  None 
of  the  later  rulers  accomplished  anything  substantial,  except  a 
progressive  criminal  code  in  1853. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Modeua,  also,  the  ancient  laws  w*ere  immediately 
restored  by  Francis  IV.  Forty  years  later,  the  slow  labors  of  the 
code  commissions  produced  a  civil  code  {1852),  a  civil  procedure 
code  (18,52),  and  a  fairly  progressive  criminal  code  (1855). 

In  the  Duchy  of  Panmij  the  French  Civil  Code  was  temporarily 
preserved,  and  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis  I  (regent  for  his 
lughter  Maria  I^uisa)  appointed  a  code  commission.    The  civil 

'code  thus  produeeil  in  1820  (after  re^'ision  of  the  draft  by  three 
successive  commissions)  proved  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  codes  so 

Aar  framed  in  Italy.     It  was  founded  in  part  on  Roman  law^ ;  but 

'took  also  due  account  of  the  French  cr>de  and  of  all  the  improve- 
ments which  an  enlightened  view  of  existing  local  conditions  could 
be  expected  to  recommend.  In  the  same  year  a  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure was  put  in  force,  and  in  1821  codes  of  criminal  law^  and 
procedure. 

All  Lombardy  and  Venke  WTre  under  Austrian  rule ;  and  in  1816 
the  Austrian  Code  of  1811  was  here  put  into  force.  This  code 
differed  from  the  other  Italian  codes  not  only  in  substance  (i.e. 
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in  repudiating  the  French  eixJe  as  a  basis),  but  also  in  those  matters 
of  form  which  were  peculiarly  Germanic,  It  lacked  the  severe 
conciseneiis.  inherited  by  the  Latin  nations  from  Roman  tradi- 
tions. It  followed  German  tradition  in  coupling  to  each  rule 
a  statement  of  its  purpose  and  "  motives."  and  added  definitions 
and  various  auxiliary  regulations.  On  the  whole,  it  represented 
mtxlerate  reform, — equality  before  the  law%  guarantee«  of  |>er- 
sonal  liberty,  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children,  religious  equality, 
and  the  rights  of  resident  aliens.  The  Austrian  criminal  code  of 
1804,  however,  which  was  put  intt)  effect  in  Lc^mbardy-Venice 
in  1815,  was  reactionary,  and  adhered  to  the  practice  of  secret  trials 
and  harsh  penalties.  Unlike  the  civil  code,  it  net  er  found  popular 
support ;  and  by  1852  it  was  displacetl  by  a  new  one,  which  aban- 
doned the  illiberal  features  of  criminal  procedure.  The  French 
Code  of  Commerce  had  been  retained  from  the  beginning,  with 
some  modifications  of  Germanic  origin. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (including  Genoa  and  Piedmont) 
the  reaction  under  Victor  Emanuel  I  was  at  first  a  radical  one. 
The  entire  body  of  the  old  law  was  restored.*  But  later,  under 
Charles  Albert,  a  comprehensive  system  of  four  codes  was  plaunedg 
on  liberal  principles;  and,  after  six  years  of  lalxir  by  the  c?om- 
missions,  a  civil  code  was  promulgated  in  lrS37;  then  a  criminal 
code  in  1839,  a  commercial  code  in  IS42,  and  codes  of  criminal  and 
civil  procedure  in  1848  and  18*54.  All  of  these  were  modeled  more 
or  less  after  the  French  codes. 

§  92.  Thus,  as  the  time  arrived  for  the  complete  political  unity 
of  the  Italian  people,  the  various  States  had  already  succeeded  b 
reducing  their  local  law  to  something  like  system.  In  law,  as  in 
government,  separatism  was  bound  to  disappear  in  Italy ;  and  the 
country  now  girded  itself  up  for  this  task,  as  soon  as  its  political 
reconstruction  (beginning  with  18t)l)  had  been  achieved.  The 
first  steps  were  of  course  provisional  only.  In  soitie  provinces  the 
old  civil  law  was  left  for  a  while  untouched,  —  notably  in  Tuscany, 
in  Lombardy,  and  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  others  —  Emilia, 
Romagna,  and  the  Marches  (including  Parma,  Modena,  etc.)  — 
the  govermnent  immediately  introduced  Charles  Albert's  Sardinian 
civil  code  and  the  commercial  ctxle  of  1S42.  The  criminal  law. 
too,  could  hardly  be  made  entirely  uniform  at  the  outset ;  and  so 
the  Sardinian  code  was  introduced  in  Upper  Italy  and  the  Roman 

^  Except  in  Ligiiria  (Genoa),  which  had,  until  now,  been  independent  of 
the  Savoyan  dynasty,  and  therefore  was  left  in  possession  of  tne  French 
Code ;  and  except  in  Liguria,  for  the  opposite  reason,  i.e,  that  here  the 
aneient  government  had  persisted  und  the  laws  had  never  been  ehao^d. 
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States,  but  only  partly  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  not  at  all 
in  Tuscany. 

But  the  preparations  for  ultimate  unity  were  undertaken  with- 
out delay.  The  commissions  began  their  labors  in  1860,  and  by 
1865  the  greater  part  of  their  enterprise  was  completed.  In  that 
year  were  proraulguted,  for  all  Italy»  a  (1vil  Cmie»  a  Code  of  Civil 
PrtK-edure,  a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure»  and  a  Code  of  Commerce 
(replac*ed  in  IHS2  by  a  new  one).  In  criminal  law^  alone,  unity  was 
not  finally  reached  until  the  Code  of  1890, 


Topic  3*    Recent  Tdies 

§  93*  Codification  and  the  Historical  School.  —  If  the  codifica- 
tion movement,  now  become  universal  on  the  Continent,  signalizeil 
the  defeat  of  the  Historical  School,  which  had  had  its  origin  in  the 
opposition  to  that  movement,  stiU  the  doctrines  of  that  School 
had  in  one  respect  triumphed ;  for  it  left  the  indehble  impress  of 
its  ideas  on  legal  science.  The  doctrine  that  law  was  subject,  like 
all  human  life,  to  the  process  of  evolution,  was  no  new  discovery, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  Historical  School.  It  had  often  been  anticipated 
by  earlier  jurists,  —  by  Mco,  for  example,  who  embodied  it  in  his 

•system.  But  ih^  legal  philosophy  of  the  1700s  had  quite  re- 
pudiated it.  And  the  merit  of  the  Historical  School  lay  not  merely 
in  recalling  it  to  life,  but  in  verifying  it  in  the  realm  of  positive 
fact  and  in  applying  it  to  practical  results.  In  the  phenomenon 
of  history  two  ideas  stand  out  prominently.  One  is  that  of  the 
continual  transformations  of  law,  modified  by  conditions  of  time 
ind  place ;  the  other  is  the  unbroken  growth  of  Iaw%  each  form 
:)wing  directly  out  of  the  pritir  one,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring for  the  next  to  cume.  Tliese  principles  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  —  which  has  continued  even  till  our  own  day  —  to  the 
scientific  study  of  legal  history.  The  methods  of  comparative  law 
were  enrichetl  and  inspired ;  and  these  led  in  their  turn  to  the 
sociologic  methods,  which  studit^  tlie  law  amidst  the  facts  of  sur- 
rounding life  and  established  ultimately  the  modern  conception 
tliat  law  is  merely  a  branch  or  aspect  of  general  Micial  science. 
To  these  results  the  Historical  School  contributed,  not  only  by 

_its  principle  of  the  evolution  of  law%  but  also  by  its  doctrine  of  the 
cial  conscience  or  consciousness  as  a  generating  force  of  law^ 
(ant4!,  §  82).  That  this  social  conscience  is  something  real,  not 
imaginary,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  law  can  never  depend 
entirely  on  the  physical  pow^r  of  the  lawgiver  who  formulates  it. 
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Force  is  necessary,  to  coerce  those  who  might  resist ;  but  if  law  b 
to  be  really  law,  the  rebelliously  inclined  must  be  only  a  minority  ; 
and  the  majorin,  including  the  strongest  and  the  wisest,  must  l>e 
willing  to  support  the  law  for  some  other  reason  than  mere  fear  of 
penalties.  This  much  at  any  rate  is  true,  that  some  parts  of  the 
law  would  be  ci*mpletely  denatured  if  their  sole  sanction  was  a 
punishment.  Since,  therefore,  force  is  needed  only  exceptionally, 
and  the  community  for  the  most  part  observes  the  law  from  its  own 
choice,  the  law's  main  support  must  consist  in  some  other  element, 
Le.  the  consent  of  the  majority,  and  this  consent  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  so-called  popular  conscience  (or,  public  opinion), 

§  94.  Precisely  where  this  is  to  be  found,  the  Historical  School 
did  not  tell  us.  But  it  offered  a  criterion  for  ascertaining  it.  — 
namely,  that  it  was  not  to  be  sought  in  abstract  speculations,  but 
in  the  facts  of  social  life  in  different  periods  and  communities. 
This  criterion  is  confirmed  by  historical  science. 

In  the  first  place,  this  public  opinion  or  conscience  is  dominated 
by  a  sentiment  observable  from  time  to  time  in  religion.  The 
prbnitive  Germans  obeyed  their  customs  as  an  inherited  duty ;  in 
the  rule  of  law  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  ancestor,  now  in  the 
lapse  of  time  become  a  divine  command ;  and  thus  the  worship  of 
the  dead  and  the  bonds  of  family  relationship  supplied  the  sanction 
for  the  law.  The  medieval  peoples  conceived  of  law  as  a  reflection 
(in  some  sense)  of  the  law  of  God ;  in  obeying  human  authority, 
they  obeyed  God ;  and  when  afterwards  rulers  had  attainctl  ab* 
solute  power,  the  power  is  regardetl  as  delegated  to  them  by  the 
hand  of  Gixl,  and  therefore  as  requiring  the  subjects*  submission* 
In  all  these  instances,  the  legal  conscience  of  the  people  is  merged  La 
their  religious  conscience ;  and  to  disobey  the  law  is  to  commit  sin. 

At  another  period  of  history,  of  which  the  1700s  are  typJcjJ,  the 
religious  principle  gives  place  to  a  philosophical  notion,  instilled 
into  the  masses  by  numerous  able  thinkers ;  the  legislator  is  con- 
cei\'ed  of  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  carr\ing  out  the  mandate 
vested  in  him.  The  people  should  o}jey  his  law,  because  they  have 
authorized  him  to  make  it,  and  because  otherwise  they  would  fail 
in  the  verA'  end  for  which  they  have  joined  together,  and  human 
society  could  not  exist.  The  social  conscience  here  rests  on  a  sup- 
posed voluntary  contract,  which  implies  a  consent  to  the  law. 
If  this  social  contract  was  merely  a  utopianism  of  philosophy,  still 
there  was  reality  enough  in  its  prrniucts,  —  the  dogma  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  principle  that  the  State  could  not  abolisli  the 
rights  of  man. 
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That  principle  of  delegated  authority  is  now,  in  its  turn,  being 
'abandoned.  As  times  change,  the  popular  conscience,  too,  alters 
its  standpoint.  The  content  of  the  law,  and  not  its  origin,  now 
supplies  the  standard.  Respect  for  law  is  rested  on  the  degree  in 
which  that  law  is  felt  to  be  adapted  to  satisfy  the  community's 
needs  and  interests,  public  and  private.  The  dictum  of  the  His* 
torical  School  was  that  scM?ial  conditions  caused  those  changes  which 
form  the  life  and  growth  of  the  law.  Tliis  necessity  for  the  law 
to  satisfy  the  changing  needs  of  social  welfare  se^^'es  to  induce  and 
,  inspire  men  to  submit  to  the  law ;  and  in  the  perception  of  the 
welfare  thus  achievable  is  formed  and  strengthened  the  popular 
conscience. 

§  95.    Other  Scbaols  of  Thought,  —  The  Historical   School  did 
not  progress  beyond  these  general  principles.     Their  detailed  de* 
velopment  has  fallen  to  the  task  of  modern  times»  proceeding  with 
the  methods  of  objective  research*     Under  these  methods,  two 
aspects  of  law  have  come  to  be  emphasized  and  contrasted.     The 
one  regards  man  as  an  individual ;  the  other,  as  a  member  of  society. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict;   for  society  is  made  by  men.  and 
eaeb  man  finds  in  social  life  the  means  of  improving  his  own.    Never- 
theless, the  two  sets  of  facts  may  be  considered  separately.     Hence, 
according  to  the  relative  importance  of  one  or  the  other,  we  are 
led  to  different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  law  and  its  adaptation 
to  man's  nature.    Out  of  this  difference  arise  the  two  schools  of 
thought  which  divide  the  field  in  modern  times,  —  the  Positivist 
(or  Biological)  and  the  Economic, 
The  PositivTSt  School  (taking  a  biologic  standpoint)  looks  upon 
Itnan  as  subject  (because  a  living  being)  to  the  common  principle 
r  governing  all  life ;  this  principle  containing  three  forces  or  elements, 
—  evolution,  adaptation  to  the  environment,  and  the  sunnval  of 
r  those  who  are  fittest  to  evoK  e  or  adapt  themselves.    The  same 
principle  governs  social  phenomena  also,  including  the  law.     Hence 
the  law  will  be  right  and  just,  and  wUl  have  the  support  of  the 
.popular  conscience  or  opinion,  just  in  the  de^ee  that  it  shows  itself 
1  capable,  by  evolution  and  adaptation,  of  supplying  the  needs  and 
\ntal  forces  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  a  doctrine  propounded  so  uncon- 

^ditionally.     The  laws  of  biolog>^  are  not  adequate,  merely  because 

they  are  common  to  all  living  beings,  to  explain  and  control  all 

.social  facts  whatsoever;   for  those  facts  themselves  are  not  com- 

rmon  to  all  living  beings,  but  are  peculiar  to  man.    There  must 

therefore  be  some  special  principle  (not  necessarily  in  conflict  with 
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general  biological  ones)  whieh  explains  the  special  characieriäücs 
manifeätei]  by  man  in  social  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Economie  Scho(  J  looks  upon  the 
fact  of  eronomic  activity  as  the  exclusive  attribute  of  man,  Thi8 
consists  in  the  appropriation  which  he  makes,  by  his  labor,  of  the 
forces  and  products  of  nature,  towards  serving  his  various  needs. 
The  first  command  which  man  tradititnially  received  wa,s  to  work 
in  order  to  live.  Without  labor  there  is  no  pnxluction ;  without 
production  there  is  no  means  of  huraau  progress ;  and  without  hu- 
man progress,  there  is  no  society,  or  none  that  is  worth  while. 
Hence,  the  principle  which  controls  economic  facts  is  adapted  to 
govern  social  life;  social  facts  are  its  manifestations  or  conse- 
quences; and  since  law  is  one  of  those  facts,  law  also  must  be 
regarded  as  a  procbict  of  that  social  substratum  which  consists  in 
economic  interests  and  needs.  These  it  is  which  ha\^e  been  the 
caus*'  and  therefore  the  true  explanation  of  those  historical  changes 
whieh  include  changes  of  law.  In  its  adaptation  to  those  interests 
and  needs,  law  finds  its  justification, -^  harmonizing  them  with 
popular  opinion  and  securing  its  obedience ;  for  the  popular  con- 
science is  nothing  else  but  the  sense  general  of  approval  for  that 
which  has  been  founded  to  be  useful  towards  attaining  man's  ends 
in  society. 

These  doctrines,  also,  in  their  extreme  form,  offer  an  easy  target 
for  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  if  history  shows  us  continually 
rules  of  law  evolving  from  economic  causes,  stilh  it  affrirds  also 
plenty  of  instances  where  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Slavery,  for 
example,  in  early  stx^iety,  was  a  le^al  institution  plainly  groHiiig 
out  of  economic  interests  and  ujjheld  by  them ;  yet  the  popular 
conscience  by  no  means  acquiesced  entirely  in  it,  and  that  protest 
itself  ultimately  liecame  law,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  and 
its  equal  rights  for  all.  P'urthermore,  economic  interests  (regarded 
as  the  sole  generative  force  for  law)  tend  to  resohe  themselves 
into  the  notion  of  utility  as  a  standard ;  now  utility  is  a  purely 
relative  term  (differing  for  different  fjersons),  and  social  utiUty 
signifies  little  more  than  the  welfare  of  the  dominant  class  for  the 
time  being.  The  struggle  betw^een  classes,  and  the  success  of  the 
class  having  most  nimil>ers  or  wealth  or  other  power,  is  after  all  a 
mere  manifestation  of  force  ;  this  force  hardly  represents  the  general 
popular  conscience,  but  at  most  that  of  the  class  tliat  profited  by  it. 
This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  law  of  feudal  times,  in  the  medi- 
eval city  laws  at  some  peri*^s,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  absolute 
monarchies. 
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These  two  objections  (chosen  from  several)  show  that  the  Eco- 
nomic School  is  no  better  able  than  the  Biologic  School  to  explain 
the  law  as  emanating  from  the  conscience  or  nature  of  man. 
The  theory  has  still  to  be  revised  and  improved  upon. 

§  96.  Conclusion.  —  But,  for  us,  the  history  of  these  doctrines 
here  ends ;  for  they  are  still  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  field 
of  social  science.  It  remains  to  note  only  that  the  effect  of  these 
new  ideas  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  positive  legislation ;  for  the  codes 
are  merely  the  latest,  not  the  last,  form  of  law.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  change  and  progress,  the  truth  of  the  Historical  School's 
assertion,  that  fixed  codes  cannot  keep  up  with  social  progress,  is 
plain  to  be  seen.  A  mass  of  special  legislation  supplements  and 
encircles  the  codes;  and  the  jurists,  whose  labors  inevitably  pre- 
cede in  the  process  of  adapting  the  law  to  social  needs,  are  now 
preparing  for  an  entire  recasting  of  the  codified  law.  History  (as 
we  may  profitably  remind  ourselves)  shows  that  no  real  opposition 
exists  between  law  and  public  opinion.  The  two  are  always  in 
a  process  of  adjustment,  through  the  combined  action  of  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  community's  requirements,  —  the  former 
giving  shape  and  the  latter  giving  support.  It  may  be  aflSrmed 
that,  after  all,  law  and  public  opinion  are  merely  two  aspects  of  the 
same  general  fact ;  the  successive  shapes  and  attitudes  of  public 
opinion  are  reflected  in  legal  ideas ;  and  the  latter  serve  as  indices 
of  the  changes  of  the  former.  History  shows  us  this  in  times  past ; 
and  predicts  it  for  time  to  come.  Law  is  the  companion  of 
man's  progress,  not  merely  in  that  it  follows  the  changes  in  his 
material  conditions,  but  also  in  that  it  follows  and  marks  the  de- 
velopment of  his  thought  and  of  his  continual  aspiration  towards 
the  true  and  the  good. 
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Chapteb  I.    First  Period:   a.d.  1100-1500 
THE  ROMAN  LAW  AND  THE  REGIONAL  CUSTOMS» 


Topic  1.   The  Territoriality  of  Law 


1 1.  Orifipn  of  the  Princij^le. 

\  2.  Division  of  France  into  Coun- 
try of  Written  Law  and 
Country  of  Customs. 


§  3.  Some  of  the  Differenoes  be- 
tween the  Written  Law  and 
the  Customary  Law. 


Topic  2.   The  Roman  Law 


§  4.  Authority  of  the  Roman  Law 
in  the  Regfions  of  Written 
Law. 

§  5.  The  Roman  Law  in  the  Re- 
gions of  Customs  during  the 
1200s  and  1300s. 


§  6.  Same ;     In     and    After     the 

1500  s. 
§  7.  Teaching  of  Roman  Law  at  the 

Universities. 
§  8.  Propagation  of  the  Roman  Law 

in  other  Countries. 


Topic  3.   The  Customs 


I  9.  Territoriali^  of  Customs. 
1 10.   General     Features     of     Law 
under  the  Customs. 


§11.  Municipal  Charters  of  Privi- 
leges. 

§  12.  Books  of  Customs,  and  Trea- 
tises on  the  Law. 


Topic  4.   Other  Sources  of  Law 


I  13.  Judicial  Decisions. 

{  14.  Deeds,  Cartularies,  Form- 
Books,  and  Land-Registers. 

i  15.  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Law. 


16.  Public  Law,   and   the   Legal 

Philosophies. 
§  17-19.    Royal  Legislation  before 

the  1500s. 


Topic  1.   The  Territoriality  of  Law 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  Principle.  —  With  feudalism,  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  the  territoriality  of  law  makes  its  appearance.  In  each 
lord's  domain,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  justice,  the  local 
Custom,  and  only  the  local  Custom  is  applied.  Everybody,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  whether  domiciled  therein  or  not,  permanent 

•  §§  1-16 «Brissaud,  section  I, chaps.  II-XIV,pp.  150-345,  extracted 
and  condensed.  For  the  citation  of  this  work,  and  an  account  of  the 
author,  see  the  Editorial  Preface. 

This  chapter  takes  up  the  story  for  France  where  part  I  of  this  volume 
l»eaks  off.  —  Tbansl-I 
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resident  or  transient,  is  absolutely  subject  to  it.     It  was  about 

the  9CX)s  that  this  system  came  to  supplant  that  of  the  i>ersonality 
law,  Tlie  first  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edict  of  Pistoia, 
8G7;  in  the  1000  s  it  seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  **  Petrus  '* 
(**  Exceptiones  "),  It  can  therefore  be  dated  from  about  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  the  tliird  French  dynasty.  It  coincides  with 
the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  Nor  is  this  a  pure  aeci* 
dent ;  for  the  feudal  system  is  a  parcelling  of  the  sovereignty  and 
the  territoriality  uf  the  hiw,  i,e.  a  parc*elling  of  the  law.  Seigniorial 
jurisdiction  is  dependent  upon  the  local  ruler;  both  judges  and 
parties  krn»w  nothing  of  any  law  save  the  local  law.  The  feudal 
form  of  government  thus  led,  through  a  natural  inclination,  to 
legislative  particularism. 

But  other  causes  had  alread\'  brought  about  a  tendency  of  this 
same  nature.  The  **  consuetudo  loci  "  rounded  out  the  laws  of  the 
barbarian  period.  In  the  criminal  law  there  was  a  tendency  to- 
w^ards  territoriality,  even  during  the  period  when  the  laws  w*ere 
personal.  Distinctions  of  race  were  being  blottal  out;  one  no 
longer  knew  whether  he  was  of  Prankish  or  of  Roman  origin  ;  there 
were  no  longer  any  Salians,  Ripuarians, Burgundians,  or  Visigoths; 
instead  there  were  Bretons  and  Proven ^'als,  Poitevins  and  Gascons, 
—  pending  the  arrival  of  that  final  epoch  when  there  shoidd  be 
none  but  Frenchmen. 

The  territoriality^  of  the  laws  led  to :  1st,  The  division  of  France 
into  two  parts,  countries  (or  regions)  of  Written  Law, and  countries 
(or  regions)  of  Customs,  a  division  which  lasted  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Civil  Code;  2d,  the  feudal  rule  that  **  all  customs 
are  real" 

§  2.  Diyision  of  France  Into  Country  of  Written  Law  and 
Country  of  Customs.  —  In  the  South  the  Roman  population  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Germanic  population  ;  therefore  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  the  law  of  the  majority,  was  applie<l  to  everylK>dy, 
as  the  Custom  of  the  region.  In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mixed  remnants  of  Germanic  and  Roman  law,  the  Capitularies 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse,  the  Canon  law.  and  the  local 
usages,  went  tti  make  up  the  Customary  law.  These  Customs 
varied  as  to  details,  but  had  a  certain  amount  of  unity  in  principles 
and  along  general   lines. 

The  Line  of  Demarcation  lietween  the  regions  of  Written  Law 
and  the  regions  of  Customs  coincides  approximately  with  that 
which  to-day  still  separates  the  language  of  Oc  (Southern  France) 
from  the  language  of  Oil  (Xorthern  France).    It  b  far  from  being 
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marked  exactly  by  the  course  of  the  Loire,  as  sometimes  said. 
In  reality,  the  regions  of  Customs  extend  to  the  basin  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  include  two-thirds  of  France.  They  unite  Angoumois, 
Marehe,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Burgundy,  and  Franche-Comte ; 
to  the  regions  of  Written  Law  belong  Saintouge,  Perigord,  Limou- 
sin, lower  Auvergne,  Gevaudan,  ^Vlay,  Forez,  Lyons,  Bresse,  and 
the  region  of  Gex.  Thus  the  actual  boundary  between  the  systems 
is  an  irregular  line  running  from  the  island  of  Ol^^ron  to  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  more  often  abo\'e  than  below  the  central  mountain 
mass.  ^Moreover,  parts  of  Auvergne  were  under  Written  Law,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Saintonge  and  Saint-Jean-dWng^ly  were  under 
Customs. 

In  another  way  the  distinction  is  less  absolute  than  one  would 
think.  There  are  a  great  number  of  local  Customs  in  the  regions 
of  Written  Law,  and  the  Roman  law  is  not  stripped  of  all  authority 
in  the  regions  of  Customs, 

§  3.  Some  of  the  Dlflerences  between  the  Written  Law  and  the 
Customs.  —  In  regions  of  Customs,  the  paternal  power  is  not  found 
in  its  strict  sense  (that  is,  that  it  lasts  on!\'  until  the  children  attain 
their  majority) ;  in  the  South,  the  father^s  authority  ceases  only 
at  his  death  (or  when  they  are  emancipated),  —  The  power  of  the 
hnshand  over  his  wife  is  very  strongly  developed  in  the  North,  where 
the  spouses  are  the  joint  owners  of  their  possessions ;  but  it  is  on 
the  other  hand  very  much  weakened  in  the  South,where  the  mar- 
riage-portion system,  with  separate  maintenance  and  inalienability 
of  the  wife's  land,  allows  the  wife  a  great  ileal  of  independence.  — 
Custody  and  Lease  in  the  North  take  the  place  of  tlie  Roman 
pmrdianskip  (**  tutor  '') ;  and  wherever  the  latter  is  found,  the 
nde  applies  that:  '*  All  guardianships  are  dative  "'  {i.e,  arise  by 
grantp  not  by  right  of  relationship).  In  the  South  there  was, 
furthermore,  a  guardianship  by  will  and  a  guardianship  by  right 
of  law\  —  On  the  subject  of  suvceitsions,  the  principle  of  the  Cus- 
toms, **  the  dead  seises  the  living,''  under  which  the  heir  was  in- 
vested, by  operation  of  law,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  death,  with 
the  ownership  and  even  with  the  possession  of  the  inherited  prop- 
erty, is  contrary  to  the  Roman  law.  —  The  reserve  of  four-fifths, 
or  Customary  reserve,  which  affected  the  personal  belongings  (that 
is,  the  immovables  w^hich  the  deceased  had  acquired  by  inlieritance 
from  his  relatives),  differs  on  principle  from  the  Roman  legal 
share.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  affection  wiiich  relatives  owe  one 
another,  the  **  officium  pietatis  *'  which  forbids  them  to  enrich 
strangers  while  leaving  the  kindred  in  poverty^;  the  former  is  due 
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to  the  old  ideas  of  the  joint-ownership  of  iratnovables  or  inheri- 
tances by  the  family ;  every  relative,  even  collaterals,  has  a  right 
to  it.  In  the  North,  there  is  no  appointment  of  an  heir;  **  sohis 
Deus  heredem  faeere  potest»  non  homo  '*  (Loyse!,  **  Inst,  eout." 
2»  4,  5) ;  this  is  another  application  of  the  idea  of  family  joint 
ownership.  There  is  no  heir  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word» 
that  is,  one  who  carries  on  the  personality  of  the  deceased,  having 
the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  the  latter,  and  bound  to  pay  the 
latter^s  debts  out  of  his  own  possessions.  By  will  one  can  only 
make  legatees,  successors  to  one's  jKissessions ;  they  take  the  pos- 
sessions wiiich  one  leaves,  but  only  pay  one's  debts  yp  to  the  amount 
of  their  emolument.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand«  places 
the  testamentary  heir  upon  the  same  footiBg  as  the  heir  at  law. 


Topic  2.    The  Roman  Lxw 

§  4.  Authority  of  the  Roxnan  Law  in  th6  Regioni  of  Written 
Law.  —  In  regions  of  Written  Law,  there  is  no  village,  however 
small,  which  does  not  possess  MuniciiKil  Statides,  But  these 
differ  fnmi  the  great  Customs  of  the  North  in  that  they  are  not  in 
derogation  of  the  Roman  law,  except  to  a  slight  extent  and  upon 
special  points ;  they  are  generall>'  administrative  and  police  reg- 
ulations. The  Roman  law  is  none  the  less  the  Custom  of  the 
South.  I  say  **  Custom,"  and  I  do  so  intentionally,  for  it  is  under 
this  designation  that  the  Roman  law  is  applied.  It  derives  its 
authority,  not  from  some  forgotten  promulgation  of  the  Roman 
or  Germanic  period,  but  from  its  character  as  a  local  usage,  a 
secular  custom.  It  is  on  this  footing  that  it  is  recognized  by  the 
rulers  of  the  regions  over  which  their  sovereignty  extends. 

So  true  is  this  that  Justinian's  compilations  are  easily  sub* 
stituted  for  the  Breviary  of  Alaric  and  the  Papian  ;  the  Theodosian 
law  is  abandoned  after  the  lltMJs.  So  true  is  this  that,  Uke  usage 
and  custom  (though  less  than  they),  it  varies  from  province  to 
province  and  century  to  fcntury.  The  legal  decisions  of  the 
four  great  Parliaments  of  the  South,  those  of  Toulouse,  Aix, 
Grenoble,  and  Bordeaux,  are  far  from  being  uniform.  At  Toulouse 
they  accept  the  **  lex  Assiduis,**  by  which  Justinian  gives  the  i^nfe 
a  lien  prior  to  that  of  creditors  of  her  husband,  even  though  the 
rights  of  these  creditors  existed  pre\dous  to  the  date  of  marriage ; 
the  other  Parliaments  reject  it. 

The  local  statutes  in  their  turn  modify  the  Roman  law ;  there 
is  none,  imtil  the  great  Ordinances,  which  does  not  contain  ita 
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element  of  diversity.  The  Edict  of  lOiWi,  not  to  cite  many  others, 
abolishes  the  Velleianum  Decree  of  the  Senate  (that  women  could 
not  bind  themselves  on  behalf  of  another  person) ;  a  Declaration 
of  16<34  to  the  same  effect  was  published;  these  laws  were  only 
applied  in  the  provinces  of  Written  Law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  such  as  Lyons  and  Beaujolais. 

§  5.  The  Roman  Law  in  the  Repons  cf  Cuatoms  During  the 
1200«  and  1300a,  —  Tlie  Roman  law  (whieii  was  the  common  law 
of  all  Christian  peoples)  always  had  a  very  great  authority  from 
the  juristic  or  theoretical  point  of  view,  even  in  regions  of  Customs. 
At  an  early  period  the  texts  of  the  Digest  were  translated  into 
French  {e.g,  by  P.  de  Fontaines  and  the  author  of  the  "  Livre  de 
Jostice  "),  as  also  the  writings  of  the  jurists  of  Bologna  (for  example 
the  **  Summa  ''  of  Azo).  I^?gal  authors  as  well  as  courts  employ 
the  Roman  law  in  the  interpretation  and  the  application  of  the 
Customs ;  it  is  (in  the  phrase  of  Klimrath)  a  sort  of  universal  logic 
applied  to  the  law;  it  furnishes  frmtful  analogies,  supplementary 
rules,  and  interpretative  principles.  With  the  Canon  law  it  forms 
the  only  law  taught  in  the  Universities ;  and  it  is  from  these  Uni- 
versities that  the  lawyers  come.  Apart  from  the  Decretal  *'  Super 
specula  '*  and  the  Ordinance  of  1312  {infra,  §  7)  the  question  of  the 
authorit>^  of  the  Written  Law  in  the  regions  of  Customs  is  scarcely 
raised  before  the  U^OOs.  No  one  asks  whether  or  not  in  general 
it  has  the  force  of  law ;  the  place  accorded  it  is  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive» according  to  individual  tendencies,  but  it  is  always  a  more 
or  less  important  one, 

§  6.  The  Roman  Law  in  the  Regions  of  Cuatoms  in  and  after  the 
l^OOs. — During  the  lalXls,  the  Roman  law  is  so  brilliantly 
taught,  it  has  become  so  firmly  established  in  the  courts  and  in 
practice,  it  is  cited  so  lavishly  by  ever\*  author,  that  one  begins 
to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  common  law  even  of  the  regions  of 
Customs.  Is  it  applied  as  the  law  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
the  Customs?  Are  the  Customs  exceptional  rulesi  which  the 
person  using 
ever  increasmg 

the  compilation  of  the  Customs  (jxwf/,  §  23)  was  it  necessar>'  to 
confonn  local  usage  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
system  ?  Or.  on  the  other  hand,  ought  one  to  draw  upon  the  com- 
mon elements  of  the  Customs,  in  order  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  each 
one  when  applying  them»  or  reducing  them  to  writing  ?  Had  the 
Roman  law  no  other  authority  than  that  which  was  derived  from 
its  meritSi  its  own  intrinsic  value,  or  its  status  as  written  reason? 
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The  question  was  an  important  one ;  for,  if  one  made  the  Roman 
law  the  common  law  in  the  regions  of  Customs,  as  it  was  already 
for  tlie  regions  of  Written  Law,  the  radical  difference  which 
separated  the  Sooth  from  the  North  was  effaced,  or  at  leaift  be- 
came greatly  lessened.  This  problem  was  disputed  until  the  ver>' 
end»  without  coming  to  any  accord* 

There  were  two  tendencies,  neither  one  of  which  triumphed  en* 
tirely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Roman  law  was  used  extensively. 
It  was  referred  to  at  every  turn,  even  when  irrelevant.  From  its 
principles,  combine«!  with  the  Customary  law,  came  a  mixture,  — 
our  civil  law  of  to-day.  But  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
was  the  **  common  law  "  of  France.  In  regions  of  Customs  it  was 
not  appHed  as  law  ;  it  only  had  a  juristic  or  theoretical  authority, — 
a  very  great  authority,  it  is  true.  But,  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Customs,  equal  account  was  taken  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
Customary  law.  and,  in  their  application,  the  Customs  of  Paris^ 
rather  than  the  Roman  law,  as  the  source  whence  enlightenment  is 
sought.  "  The  Roman  Civil  Law."  says  Guy  Coquüle,  '*  is  not 
our  common  law,  and  has  not  the  force  of  law  in  France,  but  should 
merely  be  regarded  as  Reason.  The  laws  made  by  the  Romans 
we  should  call  upon  to  help  us  when  the  c^onstitutions  and  the 
Ordinances  of  our  Kings  or  the  unwritten  general  law  of  Frajtrc  or 
our  Customs  fail  us.  *  To  help  us/  I  say,  for  convenience  and  for 
its  Reason,  and  not  because  of  necessity.  In  this  respect  two  great 
personages  of  our  time,  who  have  been  successively  First  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Maitre  Pierre  Lizet  and  Maltre  Chris- 
tophe de  Thou,  were  of  different  opinions,  Tlie  aforesaid  Lizet  held 
that  the  Roman  law  was  our  t*ommon  law  and  as  far  as  possible 
conformed  our  French  law  to  it,  and  was  reputed  to  be  narrow  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  law  and  to  restrain  that  which  is  contrary* 
to  the  Roman  law.  And  the  aforesaid  de  Thou  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Customs  and  the  law  of  France  were  our  common  law,  and 
called  the  Roman  law  only  written  reason/*  ^ 

In  the  1700 s,  President  Bouhier  said  the  same  thing,  Breton- 
nier,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Henrys,  1708,  champions  tlie 
theory  of  Lizet,  while  making  certain  distinctions.  In  Burgund>^ 
and  in  Franche-Comte,  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  at 
Metz,  Toul,  Cerdun,  and  Thionville,  the  Roman  law,  he  says,  is 
recognized  as  the  common  law  by  the  ofEcial  texts.    There  are 


>  The  general  French  law  whioh  Guy  Coqaille  ßpealö  of  is  aiiuilar  to 
the  English  " common  law"  and  the     gemeine  deutsche  OewohnbeitA- 

recht.** 
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even  Customs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
to  which  this  rule  can  equally  well  be  applied  :  Auvergne,  llarche, 
Bourbonnais,  Berry,  and  Niveniais,  No  difficulty  really  exists 
except  for  the  others.  And  some  of  them,  in  certain  of  their  articles, 
refer  to  the  civil  law  (Orleans,  Tours,  Anjou^  Reims,  Wrmiindois, 
etc.).  The  conflict  thus  reduces  itself  to  a  rivalry  for  hifluenee 
between  the  Custom  of  Paris  and  the  Homau  law,  in  cases  where 
these  other  Customs  are  silent.  In  certain  ^ery  important  topics, 
such  as  the  thec^ry  of  obhgations,  the  Roman  law  prevailed  without 
dispute. 

§  7.  Teachin?  of  Roman  Law  at  the  Uoiveraltios*-  —  The  Uni- 
versities of  the  iliddle  Ages  hud  an  iniportanee  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  I'ni varsities  of  our  day.  The  latter  Iiave  rivals : 
(a)  the  other  establishments  for  teaching,  from  the  public  schools 
(**  Lycee  ")  to  the  great  special  schools,  such  as  our  School  of 
Poütical  Science ;  (b)  above  all,  books  in  general,  and  the  scientific 
press,  which  place  tlie  works  of  learned  men  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  During  the  iliddle  Ages  there  was  neither  higher 
education  nor  science,  outside  of  the  Universities.  This  twofold 
monopt>ly  made  them  \  eritable  powers  with  which  the  State  and 
ihe  Church  had  to  reckon ;  the  l^niversity  of  Paris,  ''  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Kings  of  France/'  played  an  important  part  in 
politics* 

(I)  Edvjcatioii  wa^  either  Public  or  Primte.  The  latter  sort 
was  rare  except  in  the  colleges;  for  the  Universities,  having  the 
monopoly  of  teaching,  were  opposed  to  the  giving  of  free  lectures 
independently  of  themselves.  The  University  itself  arranged  its 
curriculum.  The  academic  course  consisted  of  lectures  C'lecturcF*'), 
*'  repetitiones,'*  and  **  disputationes/^  A  distinction  was  made 
between  Ordinary  lectures,  given  during  the  morning,  by  the  re- 
gent doctors,  and  the  Extraordinari/  lessons  of  the  afternoon,  mostly 


*  Refebences:  Saviffnu,  ** Droit  roniain  an  raoyen  ^ft,"  III :  Denifle, 
**Dio  Universitäten  des  Mittelalt«*rs  bis  1400,"  1885  (vol.  I»  the  preface 
oontÄins  a  hiblioejaphy  of  the  äubjeot) ;  G.  Kaufmann,  *'Die  CJeschichte 
der  deutschen  UDivc^rsitätfn.'*  I  (1888),  and  II  (1896);  M*  Fonrnier^ 
*'  Hist,  de  la  science  du  droit  en  Franee/'  [II,  1892  ;  id.,  '*Les  Statuts  et 
prinl&gesdea  UniveraitosfratH'tiise»  depuis  leur  fofidation  jusqu^en  1789/* 
1890-1892;  v^ariou«  works  by  the  same  author  enumerated  in  the  *"  FTist. 
de  la  science  du  droit";  Dpnifir,  *'Les  Universit^s  fran<,'aises  an  nioyen 
A«fe^"  1892;  Deniäe  and  Chätelain,  '*Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisien- 
to/*  vols.  I  to  IV.  1889-1897;  Tardif,  op,  ciL,  p.  280  d  hco,:  CL  Perien, 
**La  Faculty  de  droit  dans  ranHcnne  ITniversit^  de  Paris/  1890;  L.  v. 
Savignjf,  *  *  Die  f  ^anzi>si^^<■ht^n  Re<- 1  \  isfn  k  iil  täten/ '  1 89 1 ;  Luchaire,  *  *  Manuel 
des  Institutions  frantaises"  (dirc<'t  C'apetians),  1892,  p.  126;  HinschiuSt 
**Kirchenreeht/'  IV,  tHO.  1888.  Rashdall,  "The  Universities  of  Europe 
ia  ihe  Middle  Ages/*  1895. 
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given  by  mere  doctors  or  bachelors.  The  morning  lectures  in  law 
were  called  ''  ordinary  '*  because  they  tcM>k  up  the  ordinary  l^ooks, 
i.e.  **  Digestuni  \  etus/'  Codex,  Decretum,  and  Decretales,  ITie 
**  Rejjeiitimtes  '*  consisted  of  detaUed  explanations  of  a  text  already 
dealt  with  in  a  lecture ;  they  were  the  complement  of  the  latter. 
Each  professor,  at  least  if  he  read  **  ordinariR\"  had  to  observe 
the  "  puncta  taxata,'*  i.e.  points  required  to  be  taken  up,  pur- 
suant to  an  annual  regulation  made  by  the  rector,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  eomuiission ;  the  course  must  continue  for  a  ct^rtain 
period  of  time,  generally  a  fortnight,  A  ringing  of  bells  announced 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  lectures ;  the  professor  had  to  stop 
at  once  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  **  Di^putatiojies,''  or  public 
discussions  of  a  text  selected  beforehand»  were  given  by  a  student 
(in  Paris»  only  at  the  time  of  taking  the  doctor's  degree),  and  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  some  **  thesis  *  against  those  present  who 
might  wish  to  attack  his  propositions.  The  Statutes  of  Padua 
required  two  masters  who  were  called  '*  concurrentes  '*  to  come 
each  day  to  dispute  for  one  hour  before  the  Faculty. 

The  Vacatian  originally  lasted  only  a  month ;  later  there  were 
added  leaves  of  absence»  supplementary  holida^^'s»  days  following 
holidays  or  **  crastincs '*  (**  dies  legibiles  "  and  "dies  mm  legi- 
biles  **) ;  the  cessation  of  university  w  ork,  caused  by  these  holidays, 
was  an  abuse  which  later  called  for  reforms. 

(2)  Conferring  of  Degrees.  —  T7niversity  degrees  were  conferred 
in  Paris  by  the  Chancellor  (at  Bologna,  by  the  doctors,  under  the 
control  of  the  Archdeacon),  The  three  University  degrees  were, 
as  in  our  own  day»  the  bachelor's,  the  licentiate's,  and  the  doctor  s. 
But  originally  there  were  (properly  speaking)  no  degrees;  the 
doctor's  degree»  or  right  to  teach,  gave  rise  to  the  two  other  degrees 
(while  in  turn  distinguished  from  the  office  of  professor).  The 
licentiate's  degree  was  at  first  only  an  inct)mplete  doctor's  degree ; 
the  bachelor*«  degree  was  only  the  right  to  pursue  the  studies 
necessary  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

1st,  The  Bachelo/s  Degree  was  conferred  by  the  Chancellor  upon 
the  simple  presentation  of  the  candidate  by  a  doctor,  without  any 
examination,  provided  that  he  could  show  that  he  had  CM>mpleted 
the  required  number  of  years  of  residence  in  study  (sometimes  as 
high  as  seven),  that  he  possessed  the  books  ordinarily  required, 
and  that  he  took  an  oath,  2d.  The  Lieentiaie's  Degree  (**  licentia 
docendi,"  license  to  teach)  also  assumed  a  presentation»  a  residence, 
and  an  oath ;  I»ut  besides  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  candidate 
should  have  pursued  his  studies  as  a  bachelor  (by  tlie  end  of  the 
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1300  s  these  no  longer  were  required),  and  that  he  should  have 
passed  two  tests,  one  **  privatim  "  before  the  doctors  ("  examen  *'), 
the  other  pybHc  before  the  Chancellor  (*'  conventus  *'),  This  last 
test  was  usually  reserved  for  the  doctor's  degree»  to  which  the 
licentiate's  degree  gave  one  a  right  ('*  lieentia  doctoratus  *'),  and 
which  was  now  reduced  to  a  ceremony  of  investiture,  especially* 
sought  for  by  those  who  intended  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 
3d.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor*^  Degree  made  a  recitation  and 
upheld  an  argument  before  the  doctors,  assembled  together  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop.  His  patron  presented  him  with  the 
insignia  of  the  doctor's  degree:  cap,  book,  and  ring,  installed  him 
in  his  chair,  and  the  new  doctor  gave  a  short  lecture  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  had  conferred  his  title. 

At  first, all  the  doctors  taught, the  words  *' doctor*'  and  ** master*' 
being  synonymous.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  llOOs  the 
doctor  s  degree  became  a  degree  merely.  There  are  doctors  who 
teach,  and  these  are  termed  (at  least  from  the  l>eginning  of  the 
1300  s)  Regent  Doctors,  '*  actu  regentes.*'  There  are  others  who 
do  not  teach,  but  merely  have  the  title,  with  the  right  to  vote  at 
promotions,  and  (after  passing  more  tests)  the  right  to  become 
a  member  of  the  bt)d\'  of  teachers.  The  name  of  **  master  '*  was 
^ven  only  to  those  who  taught  the  liberal  arts ;  the  teachers  of 
Homan  law  (**  legists,''  called  *'  legum  doetores  "  from  the  earliest 
times,  or  **domini"),  the  canonists  (at  least  after  1213),  and  the 
professors  of  medicine  (in  course  of  time),  reserved  for  themselves 
the  title  of  **  doctors/' 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  Roman  Law  at  the  Universities  went  on 
everywhere  and  in  all  periods,  from  their  very  beginning.  The 
only  break  of  continuity  was  that  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  the 
1200  s.  The  papal  Decretal  of  Hünorius  III,  **  Super  Specula  ** 
(lib.  X,  3,  50,  10,  and  5,  33,  28),  in  1219.  which  forbade  monks  and 
priests  (not  ordinary  clerics)  to  study  law  and  medicine,  also  for- 
bade expressly  the  teaching  of  Homan  law  at  Paris,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  a  century  later,  in  1312,  confirmed  the  Decretal  of 
Honorius  in  a  ro.val  ordinance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  interest 
the  Church  had  in  preventing  a  competition  which  might  weaken 
the  following  of  theology  and  Canon  law  in  Paris.  Paris  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  centre  of  Europe's  theological  studies,  as 
Bologna  was  of  legal  studies.  Moretrver,  the  Isle  of  France  (of 
which  Paris  was  the  capital)  was  a  district  of  Custom,  and  there 
was  little  real  need  for  Roman  law  learning;  Philip,  indeed,  in 
the  above-named  ordinance,  speaks  of  **  our  kingdom  "  as  "  gov- 
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erned  chiefly  by  custom  and  usage,  and  not  by  the  written  law." 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perceive,  nt  first  sight,  why  the  king  of 
France  should  have  sanctiunefl  the  prohibition  of  Uoman  law 
instruction  at  Paris.  The  explanation  doubtless  lies  in  a  jealous 
fear  of  the  political  influence  nf  that  rising  system.  The  doctors 
at  Bologna  were  teaching  their  pupils  that  the  king  of  France  was 
a  stibjei*t  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  a  German,  Phihp  Augus- 
tus CTiuld  hardly  be  well  affected  ttnvards  the  teachers  of  such  a 
system»  His  own  interest  thus  coincidwl  with  the  canonists' 
fear  of  competition ;  and  the  prohibition  became  natural  enough.^ 

In  the  other  Universities,  the  Church,  far  from  disapproving  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Uoman  law,  was  the  first  to  encourage  it.  It 
could  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  had  pla\ed  a  very 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  law ;  the  time  was 
not  so  long  ago  when  it  was  said  that  the  Church  li\tMi  by  the 
Roman  law.  The  writers  on  the  Civil  law,  it  is  true,  seem  to  us 
t(w1a\\  at  this  distance,  ratlier  adversaries  than  friends  of  the 
Church*  Their  enthusiasm  for  a  profane  learning,  their  desire 
to  resuscitate  the  Roman  Empire  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
Ciesars,  their  religion  of  State,  would  naturally  make  them  sus- 
picious characters  to  the  Church.  But  it  was  not  in  their  ranks 
alone  that  defenders  of  the  imperial  GliibelHne  theories  were  found ; 
the  theologians  themselves  placed  their  sacred  learning  at  the  disr- 
posal  of  the  Emperors;  c*HTversely,  many  legists,  who  might  be 
canonists  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  Romanists,  upheld  the 
ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  papacy. 

From  the  12tM)s,  then,  the  Roman  law  could  not  be  taught  in 
Paris  except  **  privatim  " ;  it  was  excluded  from  the  official  in- 
struction. In  the  l.i(X)s,  the  Ordinance  of  Bloi^  (lo79.  Art.  09) 
renewed  the  prohibition  ;  three  years  Ix^fore,  it  had  been  necessary 
for  the  greatest  Romanist  of  the  150(]  s,  Cujas,  to  receive  an  express 
authorization  from  the  Parliament  in  order  tliat  he  might  teach  it 
in  Paris.  After  another  century,  the  Edict  of  April,  1079,  repeal- 
ing this  article  of  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  l>rought  once  more  the 
Roman  law  into  the  curriculum  officially  prescribed  in  Paris. 

At  the  same  time   the  Edict  instituted  the  teaching  of  French 

*■  Diifard^  "La  papaut^  et  T^ttide  du  droit  rom&in  *'  (Bibl.  Ch.,  vol.  50, 
1890^  p.  381),  ha»  shown  that  the  false  hull  (Potthaat  No.  15570)  was  an 
Enghsti  fabricatioQ.  In  it  Innooent  W  purported  to  exclude  from  «church 
benefices  all  professors  of  the  civil  (Roman)  law,  and  to  forbici  tbe  UMwhing 
of  Roman  law,  except  bv  special  license,  in  France,  in  Enf^land,  and  the 
regions  of  Custom.  In  Fact*  Flngiand  was  the  only  country  in  which  the 
Roman  law  en<»ountered  systematic  hostility.  {See  Pollock  and  Maitlami, 
*•  Hist. of  English  Law,'*  I,  1Ü3,  where  this  queslion  i;i  examined. — Transl.) 
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Law.  Before  then,  the  student,  after  finishing  his  course  in 
Roman  law,  became  familiar  with  practice  in  the  best  way  he  could  ; 
for  example»  by  going  to  work  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  This 
change  led  to  another;  Latin  had  up  to  that  time  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools.  But  now  the  first  professor  of  French  law 
in  Paris,  de  Launay,  gave  his  lectures  in  the  French  language. 

From  the  lGCH}s  until  the  Revolution,  the  Universities  were  in 
France  State  institutions,  national  establishments.  This  was 
for  them  a  period  of  decadence,  which  closed  with  the  Decree  of 
Sept.  15,  1793,  pronouncing  the  suppression  of  all  the  Frencli 
Faculties  and  schools  of  lectures. 

§  8.  Propagation  of  the  Roman  Law  in  other  Gountries.  — 
Europe,  like  France,  has  its  countries  of  Customs  and  countries 
of  Written  Law.  Italy  and  Spain,  like  the  south  of  France,  are 
governed  by  the  Roman  law ;  England  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  mainly  Customs,  and  in  them  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  law  is  very  small.  In  Germany,  up  to  the  1300  s»  the 
Roman  influence  was  not  much  felt ;  from  that  time  on  it  pre- 
ponderated ;  then,  ]fy  another  reaction,  the  Roman  law  began  to 
lose  ground. 

Among  the  people  of  the  North,  therefore»  —  the  Germanic 
races,  —  the  Roman  law  had  more  difficulty  in  making  its  w*ay. 
The  I^tin  races,  on  the  other  hand,  received  everything  from  Rome, 
^  religion»  language,  and  laws.  In  Italy  the  Greek  conquest  led 
to  the  compilations  of  Justinian.  In  Pc>rtugal  the  Codes  of  Em- 
manuel and  of  Fhiüp  II  are  half  Roman.  The  same  is  true  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  t!ie  *'  Fuero  Juzgo  '*  and  the  *'  Siete  Parti- 
das  '*;  the  many  local  "  fueros  *'  (like  the  statutes  of  the  Italian 
to^iis)  did  not  prevent  the  basis  of  the  law  as  a  whole  from  being 
Roman.  It  was  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  Greeks  that 
the  Slavs  of  the  South,  even  the  Russians  themselves  (though 
not  to  a  great  extent),  derived  a  portion  f»f  their  old  law.  But  iii 
Dalmatia  and  in  Croatia  the  influence  of  the  Italian  cities  is  once 
more  to  be  found;  the  rniversities  of  Warsaw  and  of  Prague 
carried  Justinian's  law  into  Poland,  Bohemia»  and  Moravia,  and 
made  of  it  that  general  law  which  is  subsidiary  to  the  local  law. 


Topic  3*   The  Customs 

§9.  Territoriality  of  Customi,  —  (1)  "  AU  CmUms  are  Real,*' 
said  Loysel  in  the  13t¥)s.  At  the  time  when  Loysel  wrote,  this 
meant  that  each  Custom  applied  within  its  territorial  limits  to  all 
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lands  without  distinction,  whether  or  not  the  owner  were  domiciled 
within  its  limits.  But»  during  the  early  part  of  the  feudal  period, 
the  maxim  had  a  wider  meaning.  It  meant  that  within  a  given 
territory  there  could  be  but  one  Custom ;  not  only  property«  of 
whatever  nature,  whether  movables  or  immovables,  but  persons 
themselves,  whether  domiciled  therein  or  not,  were  subject  to  it. 
And,  conversely»  the  Custom  never  applied  outside  of  its  own 
territorial  limits  (*'  Unaquieque  t*onsuetudo  suo  loco  clauditur  '*), 
The  result  was  tliat,  in  passing  from  one  territory  to  another,  a 
legitimate  son  might  become  illegitimate;  a  person  who  had 
reached  majority  might  become  a  minor;  and  a  married  woman 
might  escape  from  the  power  of  her  husband.  **  Intrasti  urbem» 
ambula  juxta  ritum  ejus,"  That  the  chances  of  a  j(»urncy  should 
decide  the  status  and  the  capacity  of  a  person  was  a  fact  calculated 
to  be  detrimental  to  some  persons,  by  impc»sing  upon  them  a  law 
not  made  for  them,  and  to  be  serviceable  to  others,  who  might  seek 
to  escape  from  rules  which  mterfered  with  them.  But  sucli  in- 
equities were  hardly  felt ;  for  a  removal  from  place  to  place  was 
a  rare  thing  and  a  difficult  one  during  this  period. 

This  rule  as  to  the  **  reality  "  of  customs  h^  the  advantage  of 
cutting  short  all  uncertainties ;  for  the  judge  had  but  one  law  to 
apply,  the  only  one  which  he  knew  anything  alwrnt  (ordinarily) ^ 
that  is,  the  local  usage.  The  rule  was  a  natural  result  b«ith  of  the 
customary  nature  of  law  and  of  the  feudal  grouping  together  of 
persons,  (a)  The  Custom,  being  formed  by  the  indefinite  repeti- 
tion  of  the  same  practice,  affected  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
locality,  and  affected  only  them ;  just  as  a  loc*al  dialed  is  only  com- 
prehensible where  it  has  grown  up.  (b)  According  to  pure  feudal 
principles,  the  lord,  who  was  at  once  sovereign  and  owner,  would 
have  looked  upon  the  application,  within  his  domain,  of  a  usage 
obtaining  outside  of  his  domain  as  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  his 
rights.  Each  barony  is  a  little  State;  the  lord  is  the  sovereign 
therein ;  outside  of  it  he  has  absolutely  no  power.  The  Customs, 
which  were  an  expression  of  this  local  sovereignty,  could  not  be 
valid  outside  of  tlie  territory  which  had  given  them  birtli. 

(2)  Italian  Doctrine,  —  This  principle  of  the  territoriality  of 
laws  has  in  England  been  preserved  until  our  own  time,  together 
with  many  other  rules  of  feudal  origin.  On  the  Continent,  it  was 
bound  to  be  abandoned  at  an  early  period.  It  is  already  disparagt*d 
in  an  early  ghxss,  of  unknown  authorship,  but  reptirted  by  Accursius 
and  dating  from  at  least  the  12CN}s  (because  Accursius  lived  at  that 
time),  —  the  gloss  upon  the  law  **  Cunctos  populos/*  under  the 
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title  of  **  Summa  Trinitate  '*  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  ;  **Quod  si 
Bononieiisis  conveniatur  Mutirne,  non  debet  judicari  secundum 
statuta  Mutime,  qnibus  non  siibest/' 

Theory  of  Bartolus.  —  Conflicts  between  the  statutes  of  the 
various  Italian  towns  early  brought  about  the  formation  of  an 
intermunicipal  law.  ITie  theory  of  it  was  developed  by  Bartolus 
and  his  disciples  during  the  13(X)s  and  1400s,  These  are  the 
broad  principles  of  tliis  tlieor}'  as  well  as  they  can  be  detected  amid 
much  obscurity  and  controversy:  (a)  In  real  matters  (that  is, 
immovables),  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  immovable  is  situated 
is  always  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  the  parties 
litigant  {Real  Statute),  The  rule  of  the  reality  of  the  Customs 
reduces  itself  to  this,  (h)  In  personal  matters  (that  is»  in  whatever 
concerns  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons),  in  each  person*»  case 
the  law  of  his  town,  his  fatherland,  or  his  domicile  is  followed,  if 
the  same  city  has  several  laws  valid  in  its  territory  (Personal 
Sfxitiiie)^  (c)  In  matters  which  affect  the  form  of  a  document  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  document  is  executed  is  followed 
(**locus  regit  actum  *' ).  In  many  cases  one  could  not  do  otherwise, 
even  if  desired ;  for  example,  how  can  one  apply  to  a  notary  In  a 
place  where  there  is  none?  (Loysel,  **  Inst.  Cout.,"  302.)  (d)  On 
the  subject  of  offenses,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  offense  was 
committed  is  applied,  as  local  good  order  requires.  Other  laws 
may  either  not  punish  this  particular  act  or  else  only  inflict  a 
lesser  penalty. 

This  theory'  (known  as  the  theory  of  the  **  Statutes/'  because 
the  conflicts  which  it  solved  arose  betw^een  different  municipal 
laws  or  statutes)  accorded  in  man%^  of  its  solutions  with  the  early 
system  of  the  reality  of  the  Customs.  But  even  in  cases  where 
the  solutions  resembled  one  another,  the  reasons  supporting  them 
were  not  the  same.  Neither  feudal  ideas  nor  the  nature  of  the 
Custom  was  the  starting-point*  It  rested  rather  on  the  needs  of 
commerce^and  of  the  community  of  interests  existing  between  the 
Italian  cities,  which,  though  independent  in  fact,  were  looked  upon 
by  the  law  as  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(3)  French  School  of  the  !5Ws,  —  The  French  jurisconsults  of  the 
1500s,  who  were  pupils  of  the  Italians  (such  men  as  Dumoulin 
and  Argentr^),  limited  themselves  to  giving  orthodox  standing  to 
the  theory  of  the  statutes,  and  to  making  certain  alterations  in  it, 
—  sometimes  not  very  happy  ones,  such  as  the  recognition  by 
Argentre  of  a  class  of  mixed  statutes,  which  were  real  and  personal 
at  one  and  the  same  time.     Froland,  Bouhier,  and  Boullenois  in 
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the  17(X1s  added  little  to  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  By  this 
theory  all  eonHicts  between  tlie  various  French  Customs  were 
regulated.  Persons  domiciled  in  one  province  and  litigating  in 
another  were  conceded  their  personal  local  **  statute**;  nor  did 
the  sovereign  common  to  all  the  provinces  see  in  this  application 
of  different  laws  an  attempt  to  curtail  his  rights.  To-day  Article  3 
of  the  rivil  (\>de  applies  this  same  theory  to  conflicts  between 
French  and  foreign  laws.  Under  the  Old  Regime  that  sort  of  con- 
flict was  rare;  for  the  foreigner  was  under  seriouÄ  disabilities, 
having  no  rights  at  all,  and  woidd  have  scant  opportunity  to  in- 
voke the  law  of  his  own  nation, 

(4)  Modem  Private  Inteniaiiofiai  Law.  —  It  has  been  left  for  our 
own  century  to  found  a  true  international  private  law,  that  is, 
to  found  upon  ideas  of  justice  the  solution  of  conflicts  l>etween  the 
laws  of  the  various  nations.  Civilized  States  now  treat  one  an- 
other as  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  w^ere  w*ont  to  do; 
their  laws  are  like  the  Customs  of  the  provinces  of  France  as  they 
formerly  existed ;  they  form  a  great  Republic,  as  Boullenois  used 
to  say,  in  which  peace  and  common  sense  must  be  upheld.  Hence, 
1st.  Foreigners  are  no  longer  under  the  disabilities  which  formerly 
burdened  them ;  they  are  given  (or  there  is  a  tendency  to  giv^e 
them)  the  same  civil  rights  as  natives.  2d.  They  are  allowed* 
so  far  as  public  order  allows  or  justice  requires,  the  benefit  of  their 
own  native  law ;  each  time  they  invoke  the  latter,  outside  of  their 
own  country,  it  is  sought  to  ascertain  what  a  prudent  legislator 
would  do  in  deciding  some  litigation  of  an  international  character, 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  the  various  interests 
brought  into  play. 

This  was  the  very  just  and  lofty  point  of  view  taken  by  Sav^gny. 
Mancini  and  the  Italian  school  w^hich  follows  him  exaggerate  its 
tendencies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  distort  them  ;  they  go  st>  far  as 
to  hold  that  the  foreigner  has  a  right,  on  principle,  to  invoke  the 
law^  of  his  own  nation.  They  have  thus  taken  a  point  of  view 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  old  rule  that  '*  all  customs  are  real.** 

§  10.  General  Features  of  Law  under  the  Customs.  —  (1)  Va^ 
fi(rm  Sorts  of  Cujfiom^,  — ^  In  society  during  feudtil  times  each 
class  of  persons  had  its  own  law^  and  its  own  judges,  —  clergy, 
nobles,  peasants,  townspeople,  merchants,  and  artisans.  In  each 
one  of  these  classes,  usage  becomes  diversified ;  it  suits  itself  to 
their  manner  of  life.  The  Church  is  under  its  Canon  law,  and  is 
judged  by  its  ecclesiastical  judges.  The  nobles  have  their  feudal 
courts  and  their  feudal  law,  —  much  the  same  throughout  Europe 
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("  Lelinrecht  *').  sufficiently  complex  to  have  its  own  special  juris- 
consults, the  "  feudists/'  The  citizens  of  the  towns  have  their 
**  Stadtrecht/*  their  statutes,  and  tlicir  municipal  judges.  Among 
these  citizens,  the  merchants  later  develop  enough  Customs  of 
their  own  to  constitute  a  **  jus  rnereatorum/'  a  commercial  law 
and  a  maritime  law ;  special  courts  ( like  the  judge-consuls)  ad- 
minister this.  The  artisans,  grouped  in  corporations,  have  also 
their  own  si^ecial  statutes  and  judges.  The  peasants,  in  their  turn, 
in  their  colonists'  courts,  apply  the  '*  Hofrecht/'  the  **  jus  curtis," 
that  isp  the  usage  of  the  lord's  domain,  which  fixes  the  quit-rents 
and  services  (customs.  '*  consuetudines/'  as  they  are  often  called) 
that  they  owe  the  lord.  In  England,  the  copyholders  hold  their 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  manor  ("  custom  is 
the  life  of  copyholtlers  ''). 

(2)  Rarial  Cbarcwier  of  ike  Freilich  Ciufiomary  Law,  — The  Cus- 
tomar\'  law  is  a  combination  (in  very  varied  proportions,  depend- 
ing on  regions  and  pericjds)  of  Germanic  rules,  Roman  law,  Canon 
law,  and  local  usage.  Contemplating  it  as  a  whole,  in  France,  it 
has  a  rather  pronounced  Germanic  character.  Zoepfl  was  able 
to  say  that  the  Code  Napoleon  is  more  German  than  many  of  the 
German  laws.  This  is  even  more  true  of  our  old  Customs.  The 
Code  Napoleon  has  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  them,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  has  not  reproduced  the  rules  in  tlieir  entirety  and  in  the 
complexity   of   their   details. 

(3)  When  has  Custom  the  Force  of  Law.^— The  Custom  should  be 
based  upon  facts  of  a  public  nature,  multiple^  and  ancient.  1st. 
Public,  for,  if  they  are  not,  nothing  proves  that  the  Custom  has 
the  force  of  law  in  general  opinion  (*'  opinio  necessitatis  '*) ;  if 
they  are  clandestine,  their  w^hole  effect  is  lost.  2d.  Multiple^ 
that  iSp  repeated.  "  Once  is  not  a  custom/'  says  Loysel.  Neither 
does  the  force  of  law  exist  in  a  single  isolated  fact.  3d.  Ancient 
(**  longa/'  **  inveterata  consuetudo  '*).  Recent  facts  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  Custom,  but  they  do  not  prove  tliat  there  is  any 
thought  in  them  of  a  rule  of  law.  They  do  ni^t  hear  witness  to  a 
sufficient  consciousness  in  the  conununity  of  the  binding  character 
of  the  Custom, 

Notoriety,  multiplicity,  and  antiquity  are  susceptible  of  a  greater 
Of  a  lesser  degree.  It  was  for  the  judge  to  decide  whether  the 
facts  from  which  the  Custom  is  inferred  are  sufficiently  notorious, 
numerous,  and  ancient.  Upon  these  last  two  points,  however, 
exactness  was  attempted.  Thus,  two  precedents,  at  least,  were 
required  in  order  that  the  Custom  should  be  taken  as  proved, 
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The  Canon  law  required  the  Custom  to  be  **  legitime  pnescripta  '* ; 
that  is,  it  must  have  been  in  existence,  without  interniption,  during 
tile  period  required  for  prescription  —  ten  yeurs  if  it  supplemented 
the  previously  existing  law.  forty  if  it  were  **  contra  jus/'  Forty 
years  was  the  period  of  prescription  against  the  Church  in  the 
law  of  the  Lower-Empire.  The  **  Grand  Coutumier  de  France  *' 
also  ret[uired  a  peritxl  of  forty  years  before  the  Custom  could  be- 
come binding.  There  is  sometimes  a  mention  even  of  an  Im- 
memorial usage  (**  CUJUS  memoria  non  extat  '*)♦  which  applies 
especially  in  matters  of  public  law. 

Needless  to  observe,  the  Custom  may  be  abrogated  by  another 
and  contrary  Custom  or  by  a  law. 

(4)  Resfriiiums  ujxm  the  Authority  of  the  Citjsfwn.  — Custom  has 
many  foes,  —  the  Roman  law,  tiie  Canon  law,  natural  law,  and 
positive  law.  From  day  to  day  its  domain  shrinks.  The  canonist 
required  it  to  be  praiseworthy,  reasonable,  and  in  accord  withg<iod 
morals,  natural  law,  divine  law,  and  even  the  positive  law;  at 
least  the  abrogation  of  the  latter  by  non-user  was  conceded  only 
on  condition  uf  the  reasonable  character  and  a  forty  years*  or 
immemorial  duration  of  the  Custom. 

In  the  Roman  law  was  found  the  doctrine  by  which  a  law  derives 
its  authority  from  the  **  judicium  populi."  In  the  ^liddle  Ages  the 
people  were  no  longer  so\'ereign,  as  they  had  l>een  in  republican 
Rome;  they  had  transferred  their  powers  to  the  king.  From 
this  it  was  concluded  that  Custom  derived  its  authority  from  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  sovereign;  next  they  proceeded  to  require 
that  it  should  expressly  approve  of  it.  Thus  a  valid  Custom  came 
t<»  be  almost  identical  with  a  law.  The  sovereign  was,  if  not  its 
author,  at  least  the  person  responsible  for  its  pul)lication  ;  he  had 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  cause  the  Customs  of  the  kingdtjm  to  be 
respected,  even  u|>on  the  lands  of  the  feudal  lords  when  the  latter 
violated  them  or  allowt^d  them  to  be  violated. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  territory'  where  they  apply» 
Customs  are  either  General  or  Special;  the  Custom  of  a  province 
is  general,  that  of  a  town  is  special.  In  case  the  local  Custom  is 
silent,  the  general  Custom  resumes  its  force;  thus  the  question 
whether  or  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  law  will  t.'ome  up 
only  if  the  general  Custom  itself  is  silent.  In  Spain  the  General 
*'  F^ieroa,*'  such  as  the  General  '*  Fuero  "  of  Navarre,  were  con- 
trasted with  the  special  **  Fueros  **  (for  example  the  **  Fuero  '*  of  La 
Guardia  or  that  of  \'iana).  The  **  Landrechte,''  or  German  provin- 
cial laws,  were  ordinarilj^  nothing  more  than  general  Customs,     In 
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England»  the  general  Customs  of  the  kingdom  formed  the  Com- 
Viou  Law;  this  was  an  instance  iif  immemorial  usage,  A  few 
special  Customs  were  in  derogation  of  this  common  law,  —  such 
as  that  of  Gavelkind  in  the  county  of  Kent,  or  the  Custom  of 
Borough  EngUi^h,  by  virtue  of  which  the  younger  son  succeeds  to 
the  inheritance  in  preference  to  his  eider  hrotliers.  Xot  only  do 
such  special  Customs  have  to  be  proved  {whereas  the  common  law 
is  known  by  the  judges),  but  in  order  to  be  iiuokefl  they  must 
be  **  gü<xl/'  that  is,  reasonable»  immemorial,  uninterrupted,  and 
binding. 

(5)  Proof  of  the  Custom,  —  The  French  Books  of  Customs  of  the 
1200  s  and  13fK3s  distinguish  (as  do  the  Canonists  and  the  Civilians) 
between  the  following  varieties  of  proof :  1st.  Notorious  Customs, 
practised  from  time  immemorial  (Beaumannir)  or  for  forty  years 
(**  Grand  Coutumicr  de  France  ")*  The  parties  had  neither  to 
allege  nor  to  prove  these»  especially  when  they  were  general ;  their 
very  notoriety  established  their  existence.  Blackstone  says  of  the 
English  law  that  it  is  a  general  and  immemorial  custom,  confirmed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  the 
judges,  who  know  it  as  a  part  of  their  profession »  will  apply  a 
notorious  custom  **ex  officio/*  2d.  Custojtw  ovkuoitledged  in  Court 
in  the  course  of  a  lawsuit  (Be.aumanoir).  Judicial  precedent  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  Custom.  In  England  this  became 
an  essential  feature  in  the  formation  of  the  Common  Law.  The 
immemorial  usage  which  forms  the  latter  is  augmented  by  means 
of  judgments  which  prm-e  it,  interpret  it,  and  modify  it  under  pre- 
text of  stating  it.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  there  kept  in 
public  registers  (*' Records  ''),  set  forth  in  books  of  reports,  and 
discussed  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  3d.  Customs  Approved 
by  the  king  or  the  lords  C*  Grand  Coutumier  de  France,"  **  Con- 
stitutions du  Chätelet/'  Boutillier).  The  proof  then  results  from 
the  act  of  approval.  4th.  Private  Customs:  parties  who  alleged 
them  had  to  demonstrate  their  existence,  like  any  ordinary  fact. 
The  Italian  doctrine  (and,  following  it,  German  practice)  authorized 
in  thiis  case  all  the  methods  of  proof ;  tlie  French  law  and  the  Eng- 
lish law  had  a  special  system  (infra),  .5th.  Style  signified  the 
judicial  usage,  the  procedure  followed  by  each  tribunal  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  justice  (''  style  "  of  the  Parliament,  **  style  "  of 
the  ChÄtelet) ;   it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  usage  of  notaries. 

(6)  Anglo-French  System  of  Proof;  Examination  hy  a  **  Turba.^'  — 
According  to  the  Gloss  and  the  Italian  theor\%  Custom  was  proved 
by  witnesses,  Uke  any  ordinary  fact;    two  witnesses  sufficed  to 
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establish  its  existence.  All  other  methcxls  of  proof,  however^  were 
admissible :  Judicial  precedents,  notarial  deeds,  and  writings  of 
jurisconsults.  But  in  France  the  procedure  was  different.  It 
consisted  in  an  inquest  by  a  *'  turba  *■  (troop,  company).  This 
was  derived  (like  the  English  Jür\),  from  an  institution  of  the 
Carolingian  period,  the  **  inquimtio  *'  by  **  pageme^,"  —  an  exami- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  required  hy  law  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  suits  concerning  the  Immovables  of  the  Treasury, 
The  right  to  have  recourse  to  this  exceptional  method  of  proof  was 
a  privilege  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  those  to  whom  he  granted  it. 
In  EngUind,  the  proof  of  a  special  Custom  was  made  (says  Black- 
stone)  to  the  twelve  jurors,  and  not  to  the  judges;  except  that 
proof  of  the  Customs  of  London  was  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  certifying  by  the  hand  of  their  clerk. 

The  Anglo- French  system  was  a  system  of  "  legal  proof  "  (i*e. 
requiring  credit»  under  fixed  rules)  in  the  following  sense,  that  the 
judge  was  not  at  liberty  to  admit  or  reject  the  proof  furnished  by 
the  jury  or  the  '*  turba/'  According  to  the  Italian  jurists,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  con\incing  the  mind  of  the  judge; 
the  witnesses  deposed  to  the  facts;  the  judge  remained  free  to 
weigh  them  as  he  saw  fit,  and  to  deduce  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  the  Custom* 

The  **  Turba  '*  was  a  sort  of  jury.  One  of  the  witnesses  (or  ex- 
perts in  Customs)  who  compose  it,  was  eleeted,  J  ike  our  foreman 
of  the  jury,  as  the  chairman  (Reporter)  of  the  **  Turba,''  and  he  an- 
swered in  the  name  of  all.  They  were  not  questioned  one  by  one» 
but  as  a  group.  Their  answer  (which  might  have  been  calleil  a 
*' verdict  "  in  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  **  vcre- 
dictum  *')  is  collective ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  examination  of 
witnesses  it  is  individual  As  the  "  turba  **  constitutes  but  a 
unit,  it  has  but  one  voice;  the  witnesses  must  *'  ac«'orti  upon  the 
same  utterance/*  So  also  the  English  jury  must  l>e  unanimous; 
their  decision  is  not  given  (as  in  France)  by  the  majority.  Thus, 
in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  members  of  a  "  turba."  the 
proof  of  the  C*ustom  was  not  made ;  for  the  chairman  of  the 
*'  turha  **  cannot  speak  for  all.  But,  as  the  **  turba  "  only  gives 
one  answer,  in  later  times  it  came  to  be  counted  as  only  one  witness 
(Ordinance  of  March,  1489,  Article  13);  thus,  under  the  rule 
**  testis  unus  testis  nullus,'*  it  was  held  that  the  Custom  had  to 
be  established  by  at  least  two  "  turha/'  that  is,  by  twenty  persons. 

The  number  of  witnesses  of  which  the  "  turba  *'  was  composed^ 
or  *'  turbiers/*  was  at  first  misettled  (twelve,  fourteen,  rarely  less» 
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sometimes  more;  thirty  at  the  most,  according  to  Rebuffe).  It 
finally  came  to  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  ten ;  whereas  the  ordinary 
jury  of  the  Norman  law  had  twelve  members  {**  jurea  duodecim 
legaUum  ho  minium  in  visineto  *'),  Was  this  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  hiw,  according  to  which  '*  decern  aut  quindeeim 
turba  dicuntur,*'  and  of  the  Canon  law,  which  held  that  a  **  peuple  '* 
is  composed  of  ten  persons?  This  is  what  our  old  pleaders  say. 
The  pleaders  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  more  than  ten  witnesses 
to  the  examination»  for  fear  that  challenges  might  reduce  the 
**  turba  **  below  the  legal  minimum. 

Defects  of  this  System.  —  Like  ordinary  witnesses,  and  for  the 
tsame  reasons,  the  members  of  a  **  turba  "  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  They  were  reproached  with  not  daring,  or  not  being 
willing,  to  tell  the  truth :  '*  He  is  foolish  who  puts  himself  upon  an 
inquest ;  for  he  wdio  best  supplies  drink  best  proves."  Apart 
from  the  defects  common  to  all  inquests  by  jur\^  the  inquests  by 
*'  turba  *'  had  their  own  special  disadvantages.  They  caused  a 
great  deal  of  expense,  because  of  the  large  number  of  i^itnesses  who 
had  to  be  summoned  ;  they  were  often  useless,  for  the  witnesses  of 
each  **  turba  *'  might  not  come  to  any  agreement,  or  one  **  turba  " 
might  bring  in  a  finding  contrary  to  that  of  another. 

The  official  compitation  of  the  Customs  during  the  1500s  (post, 
§  23)  rendered  the  inquest  by  *'  turba  "  useless;  and  thereafter  it 
sur\-ived  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Finally,  the  Ordinance  of 
April  J  16*37  (Title  XIII.  Article  1),  abolished  inquests  by  the 
**  turba,"  and  substituted  for  them  Certificates  of  Notoriety,  given 
out  by  the  judges  of  a  locality,  on  order  of  a  superior  judge.  These 
were  official  certificates  based  upon  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
Attorney-General,  after  consultation  with  the  advocates  and 
attorneys  of  the  district,  or  with  other  practitioners  if  there  were 
no  lawful  advocates  and  attorneys  therein, 

(7)  The  *'  IVei^iUmer  "  of  the  German  Law.  The  German  Cus- 
toms, and  especially  the  rural  Customs,  were  proved,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  declarations  made  each  year,  at  fixed 
times,  by  the  elders  or  aldermen  in  the  village  assemblies.  These 
declarations  are  termed  "Weistiimer,"  ** Öffnungen'-  ;  when  put  in 

.Dmting,  they  are  called  *' rolls  ''  C*  Rotel  "  or  ''Rotuli  **).  These 
declarations  have  no  feature  of  a  judicial  finding ;  they  are  no  more 
than  official  statement's  of  usages  which  the  aldermen  have  observed 
to  be  practised, 

(8)  Sources  of  the  Customary  Lau\  — *  We  cannot  here  attempt 
cither  a  complete  enumeration  or  a  methodical  classification  of  the 
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sources  of  Customary  law.  But  we  can  study  the  principal 
memorials  of  that  law,  by  grouping  them  according  to  their  natural 
atlinities,  in  the  following  order.  1st.  Charters  of  PrmUges  or 
Municipal  Statuts,  Alongside  of  legislative  pnivisions  there  are 
ordinarily  to  be  found  many  old  usages.  2d.  Collections  of  Cus- 
toms, compiled  by  jurisconsults  upon  their  own  authority,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  treatises ;  in  France,  some  call  these  Cnstum- 
ah  (although  this  word  "c-outumiers**  was  not  accepted  in  that 
technical  meaning  in  the  Middle  Ages),  to  contrast  them  with  the 
Cmtoms  (*'  coutumes  * *)  which  were  officially  d^aw^1  up  in  the 
15(X)s.  In  Germany  they  are  called  *'  Rechtsbücher.**  3d. 
Judicial  Decisions,  The  compilations  of  decisions,  judicial  rois- 
ters, form  a  class  by  themselves,  although  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Customals  many  judicial  decisions.  4th.  DeeJSf  Formulas, 
Cartuhries,  and  private  registers  supplement  all  the  foregoing 
sources.     5th.  Commerciül  Law. 

t^  §  IK  Municipal  Charter»  of  Privileges.  —  Origin  of  Municipal 
Charters, —  ■Municipal  statutes  existed  under  the  Roman  State; 
such  were  the  laws  i»f  Salfjcnsa  and  of  Malaga  (a.D.  81-84),  and 
the  law  of  the  colony  of  (jenitiva  Julia  (Roman  year  710).  But 
there  is  no  connecting  link  l>etween  these  ancient  **  leges  munici- 
pales  **  and  the  charters  of  the  1  lOOs.  It  is  true  that  both  of  them 
assume  a  certain  amount  of  communal  autonomy ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.  The  charters  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  communes. 
The  institutions  of  peaceful  life  contributed  to  bring  them  inta 
existence.  The  cities  increased  in  size  and  became  once  more 
populous;  their  inhabitants,  enriched  by  commerce,  gronpetl 
themselves  into  corporations,  and  became  a  force  which  the  feudal 
lord  himself  must  often  respect.  At  the  same  time  new  centres 
of  population  were  being  formed ;  the  abbeys  founded  asylums 
and  refuges ;  kings  and  lords  created  new  toi^Tis  endowed  with 
such  privileges  that  their  growth  was  assured.  Among  these  old 
and  new  towns,  certain  ones  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from 
the  authority  of  their  overlord ;  these  were  the  communes  in  the 
North  and  the  consular  towns  in  tlie  South.  Others  acquired  a 
.  semi-liberty ;  they  continwxl  to  be  governed  by  a  provost,  but 
the  latter  found  his  powers  limited  by  charters  of  privileges  which 
the  lord  granted  to  his  subjects. 

Date.  —  Before  the  lOOOs,  charters  are  rarely  found  in  France 
or  elsewhere.  The  Customs  of  La  Rfele  (Gironde),  which  have 
been  supposed  to  date  from  997,  seem  not  to  have  been  in  existence 
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until  the  end  of  the  1 100s  (1 187  or  1 188).  The  Customs  of  Stras- 
bourg,, instead  of  dating  from  980  as  has  been  claimed,  date  oidy 
from  the  UOOs, 

Object,  —  These  municipal  charters,  drafted  without  any  system, 
a  pellmell  of  rules  of  diverse  origins  and  dates,  are  both  very  in- 
complete and  very  extensive.  They  deal  with  the  respective  rights 
of  the  lord  and  the  inhabitants,  the  attributes  of  the  local  authnri- 
ties,  the  erinunal  law  and  police,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  civil 
and  feudal  law  and  with  procedure.  They  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  compilations  of  constitutional  laws  and  brief  criminal 
and  civil  codes. 

Contents.  —  Their  contents  include  old  local  usages,  far  earlier 
in  date  than  the  time  of  their  reduction  to  writing ;  privileges 
granted  by  the  lord  ;  rights  arising  out  of  contracts  or  transactions 
between  towns  and  lords;  statutes;  and  regulations  or  laws 
enacted  by  the  town  itself.  The  reduction  to  writing  has  ordinarily 
an  official  character.  It  was  done  after  some  important  event, 
such  as  a  change  of  the  lordship,  a  dispute,  a  revolt,  or  a  lawsuit 
between  the  lord  and  the  inhabitants.  The  latter,  feeling  their 
rights  endangered,  sought  to  create  a  formal  title  for  theni. 

Charier»  of  Franchiw  granted  hy  the  King  or  the  Lords.  —  As  early 
as  the  1000 s  the  lords  were  wont  to  grant  privileges  to  their  towns 
as  safeguards  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual;  free  ownership; 
abolition  of  arbitrary  or  onerous  taxes ;  fixing  of  rents  and  labor 
services ;  exemptions  in  the  interests  of  commerce ;  impartial 
justice;  abolition  of  conüscation  and  of  the  wager  of  battle. 
Sometimes  they  went  further,  and  allowed  the  towns  to  govern 
themselves.  Ix»rris  had  only  civil  liberties ;  Beaumont  had  a  free 
government. 

Charters  of  Communes  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  char- 
ters mentioned  above,  inasmuch  as  they  recognize  in  tow^ns  the 
right  of  self-government»  the  rights  of  having  a  budget,  troops, 
statutes  and  judges.  They  make  independent  domains  of  these 
towns.  Jloreover,  whereas  mere  charters  of  privilege  are  often  uni- 
lateral deeds,  communal  charters  have  rather  the  character  r>f 
contracts  between  the  lord  and  the  citizens,  —  contracts  upon 
which  royalty  sets  its  seal  of  approval.  Usually  the  tow^n  buys 
its  freedom.  Sometimes  an  insurrection  is  needed,  in  order  that 
thb  freedom  may  be  recognized  and  respected. 

Statiäe^?  of  Trade  Bodies,  of  Guilds,  Hanses,  Charitable  Societies, 
and  Brotherhoods,  reveal  to  us  the  organization  of  the  working 
classes  and  of  the  merchants.     The  supervision  of  associations  of 
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merchants  and  of  trades,  the  approval  and  the  revision  of  their 
statutes,  belonged  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  free  towns, 
communes,  and  consular  towns ;  elsewhere,  to  the  provost  of  the 
king  or  of  the  lord.  It  was  in  his  capacity  of  Provost  of  Paris  that 
Etienne  Boileau  caused  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  l2tX)Sp 
the  old  regulations  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Paris  (**  li  estahlisse- 
ments  des  mestiers  de  Paris")  (1252  to  1271).  He  was  not,  as  has 
been  said  by  some»  the  legislator  of  the  industries  of  Paris.  He 
was  satisfied  with  having  the  usages  of  the  trades  registered  and 
ratified,  after  eliminating  what  was  contrary  to  good  laws.  The 
corporations  of  artizans,  represented  by  their  sworn  masters, 
appearetl  before  him  at  the  Chatelet,  stated  what  their  Customs 
were,  and  a  clerk  took  them  down  before  the  Provost.  These 
statutes,  known  as  the  *'  Livre  (ira  Metiers  ''  of  Etienne  Boileau, 
give  one  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  working  classes 
were  organized  in  France ;  and  countries  other  than  France  (such 
as  England,  (jcnnany,  and  Italy)  have  Statutes  analogous  to  these. 

§  12.  Books  of  CustoEEu,  and  Treatises  on  the  Law.  -^  It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  why  private  editions  of  the  Customs  and 
treatises  on  the  law  were  made.  Naturally  enough,  it  was  done  in 
imitation  of  the  compilations  of  the  Roman  law.  But  it  was  due 
especially  to  the  necessity  of  making  known  the  local  usages,  of 
giving  them  some  degree  of  fixity,  and  by  this  means  of  limiting  the 
despotism  of  the  judges.  These  reasons  led  the  jurisconsults  to 
take  the  initiative;  for  public  authority  sliowed  no  interest.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  judges,  forced  as  they  were  to  deal  with  a 
mass  of  inconsistent  customs,  about  this  same  j^eriod  were  being 
emphasized  throughout  western  Euroi>e.  In  the  1200  s  there 
grew  up  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  a  legal  customal 
literature,  whose  chief  works  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  sen'e 
to  interpret  and  explain  one  another.  Two  tendencies  come  to 
light :  in  some  of  these  works  the  Roman  law  predominates ;  in 
others  it  plays  scarcely  any  part  at  all  and  the  Customary  law  is 
set  forth  in  all  its  purity.  The  Romanist  tendency  is  found  (in 
France)  in  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  in  the  *'  Livre  de  Jostice,"  in  Bou- 
tillier,  and  (in  Germany)  in  the ** Schwabenspiegel" ;  the  Custom- 
ary tendency»  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  pronounced  in  Beau- 
manoir,  the  Norman  Books  of  Customs,  Gl  anvil  I  (in  England), 
and  the  "Sachsenspiegel"  (in  Germany), 

(1)    Anglo-Norman    Texts.      Normandy.' —  1st.    The    '*  Trh 


*  Cf.  as  to  the  eonDe<Jtion  with  Scandiaa^naa  law,  V. 
Hist,  Qeitschr./'  N.F.,  III.  24L 
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Ancien  Coutumier  de  Normandie  **  ^  is  not  an  official  redaction  of 
the  Norman  law  made  under  the  orders  of  Philip  Augustus  a  short 
while  after  the  conquest  of  Noroiandx' ;  it  is  a  private  work  written 
in  two  distinct  treatises«  one  drawn  up  about  12(K},  the  other 
about  1220.^  The  French  text  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
text,  which  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  originaL 

2d.  The  ** Grand  Couiumier  de  Xormandie  "  has  come  down  to  us 
in  three  forms,  —  in  Latin,  in  French  prose, and  in  French  verse. — 
(a)  In  Latin;  **  Summa  de  legibus  Xormannie,"  this  is  the  early 
form*^  (b)  The  translation  into  French  prose,  the  **  Grand  Cou- 
tumier  de  Xormandie,*'  is  but  little  later  in  date,'*  (c)  The  trans- 
lation in  verse  by  Richard  Dourbault  was  made  in  12S0.°  The 
original  itself  is  thus  earlier  than  1280;  it  is  earlier  than  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1275  dealing  with  amortizations,  to  which  it  makes  no 
allusion  (Chap,  XXX) ;  it  belongs  between  1254  and  1258  or  12i>0j 
and  perhaps  is  even  older  than  this.®     It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 

'  Editions:  Wnrnkmnig,  ** Franz.  Staats-  u.  Rechtsg./'  II  ('* Statuta 
et  Coasuet.  Norraanni©'*) ;  E.-J.  TardiJ,  1881  (^'Coutumiers  de  Nor- 
mandie,  textes  critiques/*  1st  part ;  the  **Tres  ancien  Coutumier  de  Nor- 
mandie/'  Latin  text,  1881);  French  text,  which  is  almost  contemporary 
with  the  Latin  text,  in  Mfimier,  '*Etabliss.  et  Coaturaes,  assiaee  ©t  arrets 
de  r  Eehiquier  de  Normandie/'  1839. 

Bibliography:  Introduction  by  Tarrftf;  ßrwn/^cr»  **Das  anglonorra, 
Erbfolgsyst./'  1869;  "Schwurgericht/*  1871,  and  HoUztndorß,  **Eiicy- 
dopfBcT/*  p.  300. 

*The  first  treatise  (up  to  *'Jurea  regalis/*c,  66)  is  concerned  with  pri- 
vate law,  procedure,  the  penal  law,  ana  the  competence  of  the  seigniorial 
courts :  cf.  GlamUL  The  second  one  describes  tliG  progreas  of  a  suit 
involviag  title  to  property  :r/.  iJracfow,  part  2  (procedure). 

*  Gothic  editioi^s  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  ;  Ludawig,  **  Reliqiii®  mss,,** 
1720-1740,  VII,  149;  E.-J.  Tardif,  ^^Coutumiers  de  Normandie,  textes 
eritiques/'  vol.  II ;  **Lii  Summa  de  legibus  Normaoniaj  in  curia  laicali," 
1896  (bibl.,  p.  vi)  {chapters  ^3-124,  §  8  were  added  before  1275  :  chap- 
ters 124,  §  9,  and  125,  Wore  1278;  other  amendments  took  place  before 
1293), 

*  Gothic  editions:  Text  brought  up  to  date  by  ßourdoi  de  Rickebourg, 
**Kouv.  Coutumier  göo^ral,"  vol.  IV. — W,  Laurervce  de  Gruchy^  "L^an- 
denne  coutume  de  Normandie"  (French  and  Latin  text). 

*  Houard,  '*  Diet,  dc  la  cout.  de  Norm./*  IV',  1782. 

■  According  to  J.  Tnrdif :  the  *'8umma''  does  not  make  any  mention 
of  the  Ordinance  of  12^8  or  that  of  1250  which  abolished  the  duel,  nor  does 
it  refer  to  the  restrictions  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  of  tavernage  in 
Normandy  in  1258.  Chapter  VI,  7.  assuines  St.  Louis  to  be  still  alive. 
Chapter  IV  and  chapter  VI  seem  lo  have  been  inspired  by  the  Ordinance 
of  December,  1254,  dealing  with  the  reform  of  morals  in  Languedoc  (7  orrfi/, 
p.  clxxx^ii).  Esmein,  **Cours  d'hisL  du  dr.  fr./'  3d  ed*,  p,  728,  n.  2,  dis- 
putes this  last  point;  he  regards  the  "'Sumnia"  as  being  a  Uttle  later  in 
dat^  than  1234,  a  time  w^hen  (iregory  IX  pul dished  his  oompilation  of 
Decretals  ;  for  the  i^econd  prologue  of  the  *' Summa"  contains  a  few  lines 
borrow^ed  from  the  bull  of  publication  *"  Hex  pacificus/'  *' Chapter  cxi, 
13.  recalls  t h^  crude  process  by  which  the  prescription  of  thirty  years  used 
to  be  reckoned.  Some  event  known  to  every bocly,  and  dating  back  about 
thirty  years,  was  selected,  smd  all  deeds  previous  to  that  date  w^ere  de- 
clared to  be  covered  by  the  prescription.     When  the  date  selected  had 
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markable  legal  works  of  the  ilicldle  Ages.     "The  author  is  not 

satisfied  with  setting  forth  the  Ctistoms  of  his  country,  he  codifies 
them*  The  method  employed  by  him  gives  his»  work  a  scientific 
character  wliich  distinguishes  it  from  other  treatises  composed 
in  Francti  at  about  the  same  time.  The  influence  of  the  Roman 
and  Canon  law  is  not  noticeable.  The  Norman  law  is  so  faith- 
fully portrayed  that,  though  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  private  person, 
it  acquired  before  long  the  authority  of  a  regular  Code;  Philip 
the  Handsome  cited  it  and  ratitial  it  in  1302.  It  did  not  cease  to 
be  appliefJ  untU  1583,  the  date  of  the  official  redaction  of  the 

*  Coutume  de  Normnndic,*  —  and  even  at  the  present  time,  it 
forms  the  common  law  in  Jersey  ^  and  the  Channel  Islands/*  ^ 

EnglamL  —  The  **  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus 
Uegni  Anglite/*  compiled  between  1187  and  1189,  and  attributed 
to  Uaiiulplie  of  Glaxvill,  chief  justice  of  England  under  IlenrA'  II, 
who  died  at  St.  John  of  Acre  in  1190,  sets  forth  the  procedure  f«tl- 
lowed  in  the  King's  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  describes  the 
matters  coming  \\4thin  that  jurisdiction.  This  work,  by  reason 
of  its  date,  its  merits,  and  its  subjects,  is  of  great  importance. 
This  was  so  generally  recognized  that  an  edition  of  it  was  made 
for  use  in  Scotland»  under  the  title  **  Ilegiam  majestatem  "  (the 
words  with  which  the  prologue  l>egins). 

About  seventy  years  after  Gtanvill's  time,  Buvcton's  great 
treatise  was  written,  **  De    legibus  et  consuetudinibus  Angliie  " 

become  too  remote,  anotber  was  üxerl  by  a  decision  of  tbe  Excbeqtier* 
The  JÄst  event  so  chosen,  according  to  the  'Sunima/  wa«  the  crowning 
of  Richard  C'n?ur  dp  Lion  in  1189;    M>ut  the  King/  it  went   on    to  >»ay, 

*  ought  to  fix  another,  for  more  time  has  expired  aince  then  than  is  np<'p6- 
sarv  for  prescription/  This  manner  of  speaking  is  rtmdily  understo^ul 
if  tlie  author  or  the  'Summa*  wrote  aliout  12.'i4.  Forty *five  ye^rs  had 
passed  since  1189,  It  is  hard  to  concoivo  that  a  prescription  which  nor- 
mally was  of  thirty  years,  should  be  allowed  to  extend  to  a  period  exceeding 
^'ghty  years,  which  one  would  have  to  admit  if  this  passage  were  written 
after  the  death  of  St.  Louis.** 

*  W.  Ltiurctice  de  Gruchy^  '*  L'anoienne  C4)utume  de  Normandie/*  18.SI ; 
cf,  J,  Htnel,  '*Les  cours  royales  de«  Ties  normaudes,"  BCh.,  1870-1878. 

*  Other  texts  of  Norman  law:  {A)  Judgments  of  the  Exchequer: 
*'Recue»lde  .  .  .  au  XIII  f?i^ele/' by  L.  DWi^^%  1S(14  ;  TAchandi  d* Am^y, 
"M^m^.  de  la  Soc.  de  Antiq,  de  Norm./'  XV,  150;  Wamketnig,  **FVan^. 
Staats-  u.  Rechts^.  Urk,/'  II,  1211  After  the  130ÜS  they  are  not 
published.  —  (/?)  t^ompilation  of  the  Assixes,  decisions  rendered  at  Caen, 
Bayeaux,  etc*,  from  1234  to  1237.  in)  Latin:  L.  d* AnisUt  op.  cit.t  p. 
144;  Warnhoenio,  p.  40.  ih)  French:  Marnirr,  "*Etabl.  et  Coiit.*" 
1839,  p.  89.  —  (C)  Styles,  {a}  Vatro^n',  '*M^m,  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  de 
Normandie";  XVIIl  (**Coustume,  st  die  el  usage  an  temps  des  Ecbiquicrs 
de  Normandie,"  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century),  (h)  *'Le  stifle  de 
proe^der  en  pays  de  Normandit»/*  a  little  later»  in  the  style  of  the  *'grand 
Couturaier"  in  the  Gdthic  nlilions.  —  (D)  '*C^outumier  de  la  vieomt^  de 
Teaii  de  Kouen/*  a  compilation  of  maritime  and  eommercial  law,  1200^ 
CHm  de  BeaurtiHiire^  **De  la  vicomt^  de  Teau  de  Rouen,"  18o6. 
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(1250-1258),  —  Roman  in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  essentially 
English,  It  was  compiled  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  rolls  of 
the  cases  before  the  judges  of  the  King's  Courts,  Its  borrow iiigs 
from  the  *'  Summa  ''  of  the  Italian  legist  Azo  and  from  the  canonist 
Tancred  are  entirely  superficial  and  plav'  but  an  unimportant  part 
in  it»  without  altering  tlie  character  of  the  work  ;  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  i>rocedure  and  the  law  followed  in  the  royal  courts. 
Bracton  was  hostile  to  the  feudal  lords  and  the  Church,  and  a  parti- 
san of  the  authority  of  the  king,  yet  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  support 
absolutism.  His  correct  name  was  Henry  de  Bralton.  He  was  an 
itinerant  justice  from  1245  on,  and  from  124S  until  his  death  in 
1268  he  held  assizes  in  the  southwest.  From  1248  until  1257,  he 
was  a  judge  in  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench,  He  received  various 
benefices;  and  in  1204  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Exeter*  Bracton 's  book  became  the  basis  of  the  legal 
literature  of  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  Gilbert  Thornton, 
presiding  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  made  an  abridgment  of  it. 
Two  treatises  written  about  1290  are  little  more  than  reproductions 
of  it,  —  Fleta  (from  *'  Fleet/'  or  "*  flotte,*'  a  prison  in  London  where 
the  author  was  imprisoned  (y)  and  which  appeared  to  be  afloat 
because  it  was  on  the  river  Thames)  and  Britto7i,  a  French  book 
which  puts  all  the  rules  of  law  into  the  King's  mouth  (''  we  will," 
**  we  grant  '*).  Let  us  add  ttj  these  important  works  a  little  treatise 
on  procedure,  the  **  Summa  "  of  Halph  Ilengham,  Chief  Justice 
under  Edward  I,  and  the  worthless  essay  of  Andrew  Home,  the 
**  Mirror  of  Justices.'* 

Although  the  English  law  was  far  from  remaining  unchanged, 
yet  the  Customs  of  the  1200  s  reappear  in  the  writings  of  later  times, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  it  would  be  well  to  mention  here. 
The  "  Tenures  ''  of  Littleton  (1482)  had  almost  the  force  of  law 
until  the  time  of  Blaekstone  (1723-17S0);  and  the  first  book  of 
the  "  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  "  by  Sir  Edwahd  Coke 
(1628)  is  no  more  than  a  commentary  upon  them.  Forteseue*s 
treatise,  **De  laudibus  legum  Anglia^"  (1403-1471)  drew  a  parallel 
betw^een  English  and  Roman  law,  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  former.  The  classic  **  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land,** by  Sir  William  Blackstoxe  (1765),  afterwards  superseded 
these  old  treatises.  It  was  through  Bhickstone  that  Europe  made 
its  acquaintance  with  English  law. 

(2)  France  (l^fM>8),  —  "  The  Advke  of  Pierre  fk  Fontaines  "  or 
"  Advice  to  a  Friend  *'  (1 253-1 25S).  This  title  is  a  conventional 
literary  phrase  (like  that  of  the  book  of  Philip  of  Navarre)  given 
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to  a  compilation  of  usages  and  Customs  of  Vermandois,  written 
by  one  of  the  best  known  Couneillors  of  King  St,  Louis,  Pierre  de 
Fontaines.  His  knowledge  of  the  Customary  law  seems  to  run 
short»  so  he  ends  by  substituting  an  almost  literal  translation  of 
passages  from  Justiniairs  r>ii^est  and  the  Code.,  The  **  Advice  ** 
contains  chiefly  rules  of  procedure,  occasioiially  some  rules  of 
private  law. 

The  '^  Anciens  Usages  D'Artois^*  or  **  Coidumier  D\ir(äis** 
(1283  to  1302)  has  extensive  borrowings  from  F*.  de  Fontaines,  and 
perhaps  even  from  the  **  Etablissements  de  Saint  Louis,"  as  well 
as  citations  from  the  Roman  and  Canon  law.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  personal  wurk  of  an  author  (a  lawyer  of  Arras?  a  sheriff?)  who 
has  used  to  good  advantage  his  own  experiences. 

The  *'  Livre  de  Jmtice  et  de  Plet,''  like  the  book  of  Pierre  de 
iMHitaines,  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  Roman  texts, 
except  that  the  **  Advice  **  is  concerned  with  the  usages  of  Ver- 
mandois,  the  **  Jostice  "  with  those  of  Orleans.  Neither  date  nor 
autlior  are  known  ;  it  probably  Ivelongs  shortly  after  1259.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  represents  a  student's  notes  of  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Orleans;  the  teaching  was  there  in  French,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13(Xis»  contrary  to  the  general  usage; 
and  the  professors  there  used  great  liberty  vrith  the  Roman  texts. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  no  lectures  on  Customary  law 
were  then  given  at  Orleans  or  arivwliere  else ;  and  the  **  Jostice  " 
must  be  the  work  of  an  experiencTd  practitioner, 

'' Etühlissemenis  de  Saint  Louis,**— The  word  **stabilimentum/* 
estabhshments»  in  the  12tHJs  meant  the  Royal  Ordinances.  It 
was  in  fact  for  a  long  time  (and  naturally)  thought  that  the  Book 
of  Customs  which  bears  the  name  of  ''  Etablissements  de  Saint 
Louis  "  was  an  official  compilation  of  the  Ordinances  of  this  King. 
Du  Cange,  Lauriere,  and  Benguot  thought  so.  But  Viollet  has 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  view.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Saint  Louis  had  any  thought  of  giving  a  uniform  civil  legislation 
to  his  whole  kingdom ;  the  historians  of  his  doings  make  no  men- 
tion of  a  plan  of  this  nature,  and  he  was  too  much  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  feudal  society  to  have  conformed  to  its  point  of 
view  as  accepted  in  this  book.  Nevertheless»  the  influence  of  the 
**  Etablissements  "  was  great ;  it  was  felt  even  in  distant  provinces, 
such  as  Brittany.  Poitou,  and  Champagne,  where  an  abridgment  of 
it  was  made,  Bcauvaisis,  Artois,  and  even  Hainaut. 

Cv^iovi^  of  BcauvaiMji,  —  Philip  de  Remy.  lord  of  Be^umanoir 
(1246  or  1247-1296),  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  England.    After 
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his  return  to  France  he  became  sheriff  of  Clermont  in  Beauvaisis 
(or  Beauvoisis) ;  it  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  that  lie  WTote 
the  Customs  of  Beauvaisis  (**  l\  livres  des  Coiistumes  et  des  Usages 
de  Biauvoizins  **).  This  book  of  Beaumanoir's  is  at  once  a  com- 
pilation of  the  Customs  and  a  treatise  on  Customary  law.  The 
author  himself  points  out  in  his  Prologue  the  sources  from  which 
he  has  drawn ;  they  are  judgments  rendered  in  his  own  day  in 
the  County  of  Cleroiont,  settled  y sages  shown  by  the  judgments 
of  neighboring  baronies ;  and»  finally,  '*  the  law  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,"  that  is,  the  Roman  law.  It  is, 
as  a  legal  work,  much  superior  to  most  treatises  of  the  Middle  Ages» 
fin  spite  of  its  great  worth,  —  or  perhaps  because  of  its  very  qual- 
ities, because  it  had  too  much  of  its  author's  personality»  —  his 
book  passed  unnoticecL  No  one  imitateci  it ;  no  one  made  use 
of  it.  In  the  IWKls,  Du  Cange  and  La  Thaumassiere  resuscitated 
it  to  some  extent* 

(3)  France  (continued) ;  ISWs  and  l^yjs;  West —  hi  Britianp 
we  have  certain  fragmentary  Assizes  of  11 85  and  1301  ;  and  then 
the  **Very  Okl  Custom  of  Brittany/*  dating  1312-1325.  In 
Anjm$,  Maine,  Poiioit,  and  Berrtf  there  arc  compilations  of  Cus- 
toms starting  as  early  as  the  1200s. 

North  of  France  and  Belgium,  —  For  this  region,  besides  various 
Books  of  Customs,  there  is  a  learnetl  treatise,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  whole  of  the  French  law  at  the  end  of  the  1300  s,  —  a  sort 
of  encyclopedia,  in  which  the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law  mingle 
in  a  disordered  and  confused  stream  with  tlie  Customary  law,  — the 
'* Somme  Rural''  of  Jehan  Boutillier,  lieutenant  of  the  sheriff  of 
Tournay  (died  about  1395).  The  sources  from  which  Boutilher  has 
dra^Ti,  outside  of  the  decisions  of  tlie  tribunals  in  which  he  attended, 
are  Customs  of  the  North  of  France,  of  Flanders,  of  Artois,  of 
Vermandois,  of  Normandy,  the  '*  Etablissements  de  Saint  Louis," 
and  the  ** Styles"  (noticed  below).  Although  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  method  and  in  eompilatian,  the  ''  Somme  Rural  *'  met 
with  great  success  among  the  practitioners  of  the  time.  Charon- 
das  le  Caron,  as  late  as  the  1600s,  reedited  it  (1602-1611);  and 
the  following  distich,  in  spite  of  its  exaggeration,  was  not  far  from 
being  regarded  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth : 

"  Qu^  tibi  dat  Codex,  quje  dant  Digesta,  quod  usus, 
Rurahs  piaucis  haec  tibi  Summa  dabit/*      (Godefroy.) 

In  our  own  day,  it  possesses  this  great  interest,  that  it  gives  us  an 
outline  of  the  evolution  w^hich  the  Customary  law  was  undergoing 
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at  the  end  of  the  1300s.  Perhaps  the  changes  in  it  are  too  much 
accentuated,  and  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  Romanist  ten- 
dencies oi  the  author  than  with  the  truth. 

Central  Region. —The  '*Stylm  Ctiri(F  PnrHajnenti,''  or  '' Siyk 
du  Parlement,''  is  the  work  of  an  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  WiLUAM  DC  Breuil,  a  native  of  Figeac.  It  was  written 
about  1329  or  l->30,  and  is  a  treatise  on  civil  procedure,  —  the 
first  to  be  produced  in  France.  The  author  w^as  a  skilled  practi- 
tioner, of  doubtful  morality,  but  of  ver>'  accurate  knowledge. 
His  work  h  methodical,  precise,  and  modern  in  style;  and  repro- 
duces the  practice  of  tlie  Parliament  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1300s,  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Canon  law  had  already  made  itself  felt  to  a  great  extent. 

The  *'  Grand  Coidufuler  rle  France  "  (or  **  Coiäumier  de 
Charles  VI  **).  This  misleading  title  is  given  to  a  private  com- 
pilation made  at  the  end  of  the  i:iÜOs  (between  13S.5  and  13S8), 
whose  author,  Jacqi'ES  d'Ableiges,  was  successively  sheriff  of 
Chartres  and  of  Evreux,  **  That  which  is  in  it/'  he  himself  says, 
speaking  of  his  w^ork,  *'  I  have  found  and  received  from  others  and 
acc3uire<l  in  other  ways/'  He  here  brings  together  ordinances, 
rules  of  practice,  and  rules  from  the  *'Coutume  de  Paris/'  In  this 
composite  work,  which  has  no  originality,  procedure  (especially 
the  practice  of  the  Chätelet  of  Paris)  and  forms  occupy  much 
space.  The  feudal  law  of  the  Ile-de-France  is  set  forth  in  some 
detail.  The  "  Grand  Coutumier  **  was  extensively  use<l  by  our 
old  practitioners,  and  w^as  still  being  studied  in  the  loÜOs. 

(4)  Booh  of  Practice. —The  ''Practica  forensis "  of  Jean 
MAsrEU  (a  student  at  Orleans  and  an  advocate  at  Riom,diedl4oO) 
is  one  of  a  sort  of  writings  which  had  begun  to  appear  as  early  as 
the  IRXls,  and  did  not  cease  to  have  great  vogue  until  the  pericxl 
when  our  old  law  was  superseded.  A  Practice-Book  is  primarily 
a  book  of  procedure,  an  *'  Ordo  Judiciarius  ** ;  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  booksof  theory,  the  *' doctrine/'  Masuer's  Practice-Book  deals 
with  the  districts  of  Auvergne  and  Bourbonnais»  where  the  fusion 
between  Roman  and  Customary  law  was  then  going  on. 

The  last  notable  Practice-Books  w^ere  those  of  Imbert  (1552) 
and  Lange  (prior  to  16G7),  The  Xetherlander  Damhouder  (died 
15S1)  wrote  a  **  Practica  rerum  criminallum  **  which  had  an  ex- 
tensive vogue,* 

*  [The  fore^ing  acc^ount  of  the  sources  of  Customary  law  has  been 
muon  abbreviated  from  the  original. — ►Trjlnsl.I 
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Topic  4.    Other  Sources  of  Law 

§  13.  Judicial  Decisions.  —  (1)  The  Court  Record.  — From  what 
period  do  the  official  records  of  the  courts  date?  They  did  not 
exist  at  the  opening  of  feudali>im,  when  procedure  was  public  and 
oral.  Were  the  fact  or  the  tenor  of  a  judgment  contested,  resort 
was  had  to  the  memory  of  the  judges  {memoria ,  **  record,'*  of 
the  Court)*  This  methud  would  have  been  üf  some  value  if  the 
judges  could  actually  have  retained  an  exact  memory  of  all  their 
judgments»  —  and  if  they  did  nut  die  in  the  meantime  !  In  the 
kingdom  of  the  Orient,  they  were  often  reduced  to  having  the  advo- 
cates plead  all  over  again.  The  **Abr^g^  de  la  Cour  des  bourgeois  " 
(Assizes  of  Jerusalem)  tells  us  that,  at  a  combined  session  of  the 
two  courts,  in  1250»  it  was  decided  that  each  branch  should  have 
a  scribe,  charged  with  keeping  a  book  wherein  he  should  set  forth 
the  "  claims  and  replicas,  allegatinns,  reasons,  and  statements," 
that  is,  the  complaints  and  answers  and  all  the  proofs  of  the  parties. 
In  the  Occident,  the  Court's  "  memory-record  "  system  was  not 
abolished;  but  reforms  were  introduced ,  and  little  by  little  it  t'ctl 
into  disuse.  According  to  Beaumanoir  (in  the  1200s),  in  the  lay 
courts,  they  still  ''  remem!>ered  *'  whenever  the  parties  came 
before  the  court  a  second  time ;  but  the  judge  was  bound  to  keep 
a  brief  written  finding  of  the  facts  and  the  parties*  proofs  so  as  to 
make  up  for  the  lapses  in  liis  memory.  From  these  summary  notes, 
made  at  the  trial,  there  developed  the  system  of  embodying  the 
entire  pleadings  and  judgments  in  rolls  or  scrolls  of  parchment.^ 

(2)  Normandy*  —  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  llOOs^  the  services 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  were  regularly  used  in  the  highest  Norman 
court,  that  of  the  Exchequer,^    The  judges  had  their  judgments 


»  Stouff,  "'Rdleaela  ville  de  Saint-Ursanne''  (N.R.H..  1890,  p.  121), 
«tales  that  minutos  or  rolls  of  the  pleas  {**dmgTCBde\**)  were  kept,  from 
the  begmaing  of  the  1200s,  in  the  Jura  region;  Trouillat,  *'Momim.  de 
I'liist.  de  rancien  ^v^ch^  de  Bale/*  I,  296, 

*  L.  Delide,  op*  ciL,  p.  353. 

*  The  Exchequer  had  two  sorts  of  members,  —  the  barons,  and  the 
**justitiarii/*  lawyers  ehoäsen  by  the  kmpr,  who  soon  look  precedence  over 
the  former.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  11,  this  Court  had  held  two  Bessions 
arinuaHy,  one  at  the  feast  of  St.  Miehael.  the  other  at  Easter*  in  the  town 
of  Caen.  Mten* ards  Rouen  beeame  the  plaee  where  the  Exchequer  or- 
dinarily sat;  there  were  stilb  however,  sessions  at  Caen  and  Falaise. 
The  eonquejst  of  Xormandy  by  Philip  Au|?ustus,  in  1204,  did  not  do  away 
with  the  Exchequer;  but  it  was  the  eominisjiioners  of  the  king  who  came 
to  hold  the  sessions.  The  prelates  and  the  barons  continued  to  take  part 
in  them»  and»  with  them,  all  the  follower.s  of  the  kiagr;  these  came  tlier© 
to  uphold  the  judg'meiits  which  had  been  rendered  by  them  and  had  beea 
appealed  from,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Ordinances,  and  to  render  their 
accouats.     All  other  jurisdiction  was  suspended  while  the  Exchequer 
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inscriberl  **  in  rotulis  scaccarii/'  Before  long,  the  practice  ile- 
veIoi>ed  of  taking  important  Judgments  from  the  rolls  or  senilis  and 
copying  them  into  registers,  more  convenient  for  reference*'  The 
Exchequer  had  such  a  register  at  least  as  early  as  1225.*  Under 
the  name  of  **  Assises  de  Xormandie  **  (**  Assisite  Xormanni^  ") 
we  possess  a  collection  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  judges  of  the 
King  at  the  assizes  held  in  various  towns, — Caen,  Bayeux,  Falaise, 
etc.  (1234-1287).* 

(3)  Englund^  —  The  English  judicial  documents  are  even  older 
than  those  of  Normandy,     They  are  of  three  kinds, 

1st,  Writs  C*  brevia  '' )  issued  by  the  King  in  each  case,  permitting 
an  exceptional  procedure,  the  result  of  which  w^as  to  do  away  with 
the  wager  of  battle  and  the  wager  of  law  (or  trial  by  oath).  After 
the  time  of  Henry  II,  the  Chancery  woold  give  these  writs  to  the 
parties  according  to  certain  common  forms  and  on  conditions  fixed 
by  custom ;  so  that  they  cease<l  to  be  exceptional  and  de|>endent 
on  spec*ial  favor,  and  became  one  of  the  regular  forms  of  proceilure. 
These  writs  were  used  for  varied  purposes.  The  Writ  of  '*  pnecipe  *' 
(derived  from  the  Prankish  *'  indiculus  commonitorius  ")  gave 
authority  to  bring  the  parties  before  the  King's  Court ;  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  Viscount  (sheriff)  to  command  the  defendant 
to  restore  the  subject  of  the  suit,  under  penalty  of  being  brought 

was  in  session.  The  Kxnhequor,  thus  organized,  was,  as  it  were,  an  am- 
bulatory branch  of  the  Parliairient  of  Paris  ;  the  king*«  commissioners  were 
ordioarily  chosen  from  the  memhc?rs  of  the  court  of  Pariiameiit.  In  14f»9, 
a  permanent  Parliament  was  substituted  for  it.  —  The  name  **  Exchequer'* 
inven  this  Court  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  table  around 
whicli  its  members  met  was  covered  with  a  cloth  having  black  and  while 
squares;  just  as,  in  France»  later  on»  the  name  of  "Marble  Table'* 
waü  given  to  certain  tribunals.  —  The  English  Exchequer  Ls  found  under 
Henry  I ;  but  the  Norman  Exchequer  onlv  made  its  appearance  under 
Henry  II:  LangloU,  **De  monurn./'9:  *f.AX\,  Norm*»  ed.  J.  Tardif, 
p,  35;  Stapleton,  **Magni  rotuli  scaecarii  Normannie/*  1840  (rolls  ot 
the  flnaneeB) ;  '*  Rotuli  Xormannie,"  ed.  Th.  Duffti»  Hardy. 

*  Three  jurisconsults  were  charged  with  this  duty. 

'  L*  peliste^  **  Reeueil  des  jugement«  de  TEcbiquier  d©  NormaDdie 
au  xiii  si^cte,"  1200-1270  (printed  from  copies  of  the  lost  original  com- 
pilation), 1864;  *' Notices  et  Extraits  des  mss.,**  1862»  XX,  2d  jjart.  d. 
138:  "M6m.  Acad.  Inser./'  1864»  XXIV»  2d  pari»  p.  343;  .4 
B.Ch,.  1888.  p.  635,  Prona  the  death  of  Saint  Uiuis  until  the  1  : 
LfchattM  d' A  nüy /*M6m.  Xntiq.  Norm*,**  XV»  150;  Warnkovuiif,  "Fruiu* 
Reehtsi?,,*'  II»  V,  120,  —  Beginning  with  the  1300s  thetje  judgments  are 
still  unpublished, 

■  This  is  a  private  work.  The  LAtin  text  was  published  by  Lechawii 
d'Anisy,  op,  cit.,  p.  144»  and  by  Warnkoenig,  op.  and  he.  ciL;  the  Freni?h 
text  by  Marnier,  '*  Etablissements  et  Coutume^,  assises  et  arrets  de  V 
Eehiquier  de  Normandie."  1839.  L.  DelULt  states  that  there  were  rolls  or 
registers  in  each  jurisdiction  in  1248  and  1253  ("M^m,  Ao.  Ihäct./*  XXIV» 
357»  359,  362). 

***Encyclop.  d.  Reohtswiss/'  by  HolUendorff,  p.  308;  ütantion, 
**Iiist,  de  r Anglet/' 
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before  the  King*    The  '*  Breve  recogiiitionis  *'  commanded  the 

Viscount  to  summon  a  jury,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  of 
proof  raised  by  the  pleadings.  Tlie  '*  Breve  de  recto  "  was  in- 
dis{>ensable  in  any  litigation  affectiug  immovable  property,  even 
before  the  seigniorial  courts ;  it  was  derived  from  the  **  indiculus 
de  justitia  *'  of  the  Prankish  period.  The  forms  of  these  writs  show 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  forms  of  action  of  the  Roman  law.  Their 
effect  was  to  give  each  action  a  distinct  individuahty :  **  tot  for* 
mula*  brevium,  quot  genera  actioiunn/'  A  distinction  was  made 
betw^een  the  *'  brevia  originalia/'  hy  which  an  action  was  begim, 
and  the  "  brevia  judicialia/*  used  during  the  course  of  an  action. 
*'  Brevia  formata"  were  distinguished  from  *' brevia  magistraiia"  ;  ^ 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  direct  actions  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  latter  to  the  '*  utiles  ''  {or  equitable)  actions,  for  they  were 
issued  by  the  Chancery  *'  in  cousimili  casu/'  i.e.  for  a  case  similar 
to  one  for  which  some  other  writ  had  been  created,^ 

2d.  Records,  or  official  minutes  of  the  decision  of  the  court  and 
of  the  trial  which  precedes  it.^  They  were  entered  upon  rolls  and 
registers»  like  the  decisions  of  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy,  The 
Exchequer  of  England  (the  equivalent  of  our  Court  of  Accounts» 
but  forming  at  the  same  time  a  court  of  pJustice),  had  its  '*  Pipe 
Rolls  **  (rolls  in  the  form  of  a  tul>e  or  pipe)  since  the  rt^ign  of 
Henry  I  (1 10(^1  irt5).**  One  can  still  see  in  London  judgment 
rolls  of  the  time  of  Richard  Canir  de  Lion  (1189-1109). 

3d.  ReimrU,  kept  officially^  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 

>  Statute  of  Westminster,  13  Ed.  I,  c.  24. 

'  See  forms  of  writs  in  Glanvilh  and  in  the  **  Statu  turn  Wallise/*  1284, 
whi<'h  introtlucf'd  Eng-Hsh  procedure  into  Wales,  CoUe^'tions  of  writs: 
*'  Old  '  Natura  brevitim '  "  undi?r  Edward  I  ;'*  Re^istrum  brovium  oniuitim  " 
(official  eolleetion),  1531  :  *'Xew  *  Natura  brevmm'**  of  Fitzherbert,  1534 
(ed.  of  1794  with  eoinmentury ).  CJ.  T.A-C,  Norm.;  Brunner,  "Ent- 
stehung der  Scbwurg:./'  404. 

*  Bigelow,  '*Plaeita  Ang:lo-Normannica/'  1879  (from  William  I  to 
Richard  I):  Palgrave,  "Rotuli  curiae  rej^is/'  1835  (from  Ridiard  1  to 
John);  '*Plaeitorum  in  domo  capit.  Westmonast,  ass.  abb^€^^datio*' 
(Richard  I  to  Edward  11^  compiled  under  EliKabeth  and  pubÜsbed  by  the 
Stale  in  181  L  The  Record  Commission  has  published  a  *rreat  number 
of  them  :  Pollock  and  MaUlnnd,  1,  x%ii.  —  French  was  the  law  lanifuage 
of  England  until  13«32:   Pollock,  ** First  Book  of  Jurisp.,'*  299. 

*  r/.  '* Dialogs  de  Scaccario*'  in  the  "St^leet  Charters'*  of  Stubba, 
1884.  The  minutes  and  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  each  day 
in**reas©d  in  importance.  A  special  cdlicer.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
**clericus  ot  custos  rotulorum/'  was  appointed  to  have  this  custody  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  rei^n  of  Edward  II.  Like  the  Chancelh»r,  he 
was  chosen  among  the  clerf^y.  and  had  to  lake  the  former's  place  when 
he  was  prevented  from  appearing- 

*  [At  the  time  of  the  learned  author's  death,  he  could  hardly  have 
known  of  the  now  at^cepted  oninion  of  English  scholars  that  the  Year- 
Books  were  not  ** official/*  —  raAN.sL.] 
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wartl  L  The  reports  contain  chiefly  the  arguments  of  the  parties 
and  the  reasons  for  the  judgment ;  the  detailetl  facts  of  each  case 
are  not  found  in  them,  an  they  are  in  the  records,  —  the  latter 
being  mainly  intended  to  preserve  the  judicial  decisions  in  order 
that  they  may  be  applie<l,  if  need  be,  **  inter  partes/' 

(4)  *'  Le  Parlcment  de  Paru,'*^  —  As  early  as  the  twelfth  centiu^'^ 
the  proeeeilings  in  the  King's  Court  were  not  entirely  oraL  There 
was  need  of  various  written  documentiä,'  WTitten  proofs,  inquests ; 
clerks  made  a  note  of  the  judgments,  in  order  to  furnish  copies, 
etc.  Once  a  lawsuit  was  ended,  these  documents  were  no  doubt 
preserved  in  some  secure  place,^  and  we  know  that  under  Philip  III 
and  Philip  the  Handsome  this  was  the  **  Palais  de  Justice.*'^ 


*  Editions:  BeugnoU  *'Les  Olim,*'  1839-1848  (collection  of  unpub- 
lished documents  dealing  with  the  history  of  Franoe) ;  restoration  of  the 
"Liber  loquostarum"  of  Nicolas  de  Chnrlres  which  had  been  lost  since 
the  ir>00ß;  L.  DtUde  m  the  '*  Actes  du  Parloment  de  Paris,"  I,  315-404. 
and  in  the  *'Noiieos  et  Extraits  dea  niss.  de  la  BibI,  Nat./*  XXIII,  2d 
part;  CA.-T.  Lanahis  in  the  BX'h.»  1885,  pp.  440-447;  extracts  from 
the  Memorial  of  the  court  *"lerk  attaehwd  to  the  third  *'  Olim  '* ;  KUmrath^ 
"Travaux,"  I,  73;  Btugnoi,  *'01im,y  II,  880;  Grün,  "Notice  ßur  le« 
Archives  du  Pari,  de  Paris/*  p.  Ixxviii  (*' Actes  du  Parlement*') ;  inven- 
tory of  the  Orders  uf  the  l*arliam€*nt  by  Boutarir.,  very  u^ful  for  Ordfifs 
after  the  unoublished  **Olim'*  iU,  294),  but  it  ceased  in  1328;  in  th© 
**Acte8  du  Pari,  de  Paris*'  (*' Coll.  des  Archives  nationales'*) ;  Ch.^V, 
Langloia,  B.Ch.,  1887,  177  and  .^15  (rolls  containinjyr  Orders  of  the 
King's  (/ourt  in  the  thirttn^nth  century),  —  The  reinstcrs  and  the  minutes 
of  the  13()(>s  and  the  1400s  have  b€?en  published  in  part  onlv.  Cf.  Turtty, 
**  Journal  de  Nicolas  de  Baye'*  (court  clerk,  HüO-14lOj,  1885,  and  **  Testa- 
ments enreg.  au  Pari,  d«^  Paris  sous  Charles  VI/'  1880.  —  Prior  to  the 
12009,  see  Luchaire,  **Hiftt.  des  instit.  de  la  France  »our  les  premiers 
cap^tiens,'*  11»  308,  app,  no.  12  (eas^s  from  1137  to  1180);  Boutaric^ 
**  Actes  du  Pari./*  1,  p.  ccxoii  (Orders  of  the  King*s  Court  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  Auffiistus  until  1254,  which  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  reg- 
ister of  the  Parliament);  Ch.-V,  Langlois,  ** Textes  relatifs  h  Thisl.  du 
Pari,  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'en  1314/'  1S8S ;  Guilhiermoz,  **Enqu^tes/* 
p.  378  (Orders  from  1313  to  1370). 

BiBUonRAPHY;  Beugnot,  **01im/*  preface  and  notes;  Klimratht 
**Travaux/'  1842;  //.  Lot,  ** Essai  sur  rauthentleit^  et  l©  caraett^re 
oßieiel  des  Olim/*  1863;  CA.- F.  Langlois^  **De  monumentis  ad  priorem 
curiiB  regia  judieiaria*  historiam  f»«?rtincntibua/'  1887;  ViolUl^  löl  ;  67at* 
«on,  IV,  172;  .4.  Tardif,  "  La  pro<.^«?dure  aux  xiii  et  xiv  8./*  1885.  p.  122: 
jP.  Fournirr,  **I^8  Oftieialit^^s/*  1880;  Auhert,  **Le  Pari,  de  Pari«'* 
(N.R.H.,  L8S4,  p.  452  on  the  court  clerk) ;  "Hist,  du  Pari  de  Paria  de 
Torigine  k  Francois  I/'  18i>4,  I,  229. 

•  LucHairt,  **lnst.  mon,  sous  les  premiers  eap^tiens,'*  I,  310:  Lang^ 
loU,  **Deraonum.,"  8.  The  national  archives  contain  some  dating  for 
the  beginning  of  the  1200s:  Langlnis,  "Textes/'  VIl. 

*  At  the  Treasury  of  Charters  (the  Hainte-Chapelle  under  Saint 
Louis) ;  for  there  are  legal  documents  in  the  Bupplement&ry  Treasury 
where  they  must  have  been  forgotten,  when  the  court  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  Its  separation  from  the  royal  Archives»  was  transferred  to  the 
Palais  de  la  Cit6  :   Langlois,  ** Textes/'  ibid. 

•  In  two  documents  ealled  "camera"  or  **gardaroba/*  perhaps  the 
lession  room  ("camera  placitorum*')  and  the  cloak-room  of  the  Court 
(**gardaroba'*) ;   Langloi^^  ibid.t  VllI»  ix. 
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The  Session  Rolls  and  the  Sacks. — The  judgments  of  each  session 
were  inscribed  upon  a  roll  (after  1254  at  the  latest)  »as  had  for  a  long 
time  been  customary  in  the  Exchequer  of  Normand\',^  Each 
session  had  not  only  its  **  roll/'  but  its  "  sack/'  in  which  the  clerks 
of  the  courts  classified  the  documents  of  the  proceeding,^  These 
included :  1st,  **  petitiones»'*  or  initial  documents  of  claini  (the 
**  libelli  ''  of  the  Canon  law) ;  2d,  **  articuli  "  (or  "  rubricfie  *'),^ 
summary  and  detailed  statements  of  the  facts  which  the  parties 
were  rec|uired  to  prove  (another  thing  borrowed  from  the  Canon 
law) ;  3d»  inquests»  extrajudicial  information,  views  of  lands,  and 
'*  processus  "  (in  case  of  an  appeal,  documents  of  the  proceeding 
before  the  inferior  coiirt) ;  4th,  '*  protestationes "  or  matters 
reserved;  5th,  *"  decreta/'  or  adjudications  of  property  on  which 
a  distraint  and  its  public  armouncement  had  been  executed ; 
6th,  **  coneordiae,''  or  transactions   ratified   by  the  Parliament,* 

The  Registers,  —  Up  to  1263,  the  decisions  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  were  only  entered  on  the  rolls.  In  that  year,  the  court 
clerk,  John  de  Montluvon  or  de  ilonthic  (**  Johannes  de  llonte- 
lucio  **)  copied  into  pamphlets  ("  cahiers  ")*  (whether  of  his  own 
initiative  or  obeying  an  order  of  the  Parliament  is  not  knoA\Ti)  the 
most  important  of  the  judgments.  He  filled  ont  these  *'  pam- 
phlets "  by  the  use  of  extracts  from  the  rolls  previously  made  up  by 
him  from  12.S4  to  1257.  His  successor,  Nicolas  de  Chartres, 
1273,  finished  the  task  by  making  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
judgments  from  1257  to  1263,^  of  course  while  continuing  to  copy 
out  the  new  judgments.  After  1298  his  place  was  taken  by  Peter 
de  Bourges,  The  pamphlets  or  books  made  by  these  men  make  up 
what  are  called  the  '*  0/im,"  or  **  Oliio  "  registers.    This  name  was 


»  As  to  the  note  "Inferius'*  which  is  found  in  tht*  **01im,'*  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  is  diffieultp  cf.  Griin^  p.  Lxjci,  and  Langlois^  *'D6 
moDum,,"  13.  It  is  probable  that  after  1263  Jean  de  Montlu^on  left  to 
clerks  or  inferior  rank  the  care  of  keeping  the  session  rolls.  As  soon  aa 
the  Auditorium  of  Written  Law  had  oeen  created,  he  played  a  special 


part»  " rotulus auditorii "  :  ** Glim/*  l\\paHsim ;  Lanqloifi,  *'  De  monum, 
21;    **01im/'  11»  46,  cJ.  Index,  se<3  "*  Rotuhis/'     These  rolls  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  tho  Palais  de  Justice  in  1618 :  Grdn^ 


p.  ecxlix. 

*  In  the  end,  they  were  regrouped  into  bundles,  eacfh  one  of  whieh 
sometimes  contained  more  than  one  hundred  rolls.  In  the  17(X)s,  the 
Archives  of  the  Parliament  consisted  of  not  less  than  7000  to  H0(K) 
bundles*  About  one  quarter  of  them  still  remain  in  existence :  Beugnot, 
"Olim."  I,  «95. 

»  Beaumanoir,  I,  lOS;    II,  129. 

*  These  were  not  copied  into  the  registers. 

*  At  this  time  registers  were  not  a  noveltv.  The  Exchequer  of  Nor- 
mandy had  them,  and  the  Treasury  as  well. 

*  Beugnol,  '^Olim,'    I,  440. 
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at  first  given  to  the  second  register,*  which  l>egins  with  the  words 
"  Olim  horaines  de  Baiooa/'  ^  and  it  was  extended  about  the  1500s 
to  inchide  four  older  registers  of  the  Parliament.  The  **Oüm  "  in* 
chide :  1st,  **  InqueMcF,"  which  means,  not  the  minutes  of  hearing»^ 
but  judgments  rendere<l  after  hearing,  and  called  **  JugSjf/'  *'  judi- 
cial* **  judicata  "  ;  ^  2d,  *'  Arresiar  **  arrestaciones,"  decisions  ren- 
dered upon  the  pleadings,  following  an  argument  anfl  trial  by  both 
sides;  3d,  '*Coumlia,'*  preliminary  decisions,  interlocutor>^  jijdg- 
ments,  not  final  in  character  (for  example  those  by  which  further 
time  was  granted  the  pmrtien,  **  dies  eonsilii  assignata  est  tali'*).* 
Beugnot,  the  editur  <jf  the  '*  Olim,"  consideretl  them  as  a  private 
work,  mere  notes  taken  down  by  the  clerks  of  the  ccmrt  for  their 
own  personal  use.  But  to  this  view  we  cannot  accede.  After 
12SG  at  least,  the  *'  Olini  *'  are  always  cited  as  official  documents. 
Moreover  it  would  ha\'e  lx»en  suqirising  had  the  highest  Court  in 
the  realm  not  had  official  registers,  when,  for  a  half  century  at 
least,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  had  had  its  own.* 

The  Certification  of  Coputf  oj  PnrVmmeiif  s  JudgftietiU  was  done 
in  12*X)s:  1st,  by  means  of  **  cedules  *'  (memoranda),  or  mere 
extracts  from  the  session  rolls ;    they  had  the  eU'ect  of  a  formal 


*  **In  libro  qui  incipit  Olira,"  aaid  Xicalas  dp  Baue  in  1400. 

*  The  document  wnieh  begins  with  these  words  deals  with  oertain 
acts  of  violence  commitu^d  by  the?  jieople  of  Bayonne  agaiast  the  Nor- 
man merchants,  with  the  assistanee  of  the  English.  This  document  and 
the  few*  other«  which  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  diflfer  greatly 
from  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  registers ;  these  are  leiten* 
or  Ordinances  relating  to  very  high  persouageSj  the  King  of  England,  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  etc.  From  this,  perhaps,  is  derived  the  exceptional 
value  which  has  been  given  to  thi^  st*cond  regintcr.  —  It  has  also  \H*en 
said  that  the  word  "olim*'  was  merely  an  allusion  to  the  antiquity  of 
these  registers»  The  first  criminal  register  of  the  Parhament  is  of  thts 
year  1312:   Griin,  eexxii. 

*  Some  are  to  he  found  io  the  Treasury  of  Charters,  Example  in 
"Olim/'  I,  959. 

*  The  '*  processus"  mentioned  with  the  inquests  are  WTitten  mstrumetita 
upon  which  a  lawsuit  was  decid€>d,  and  especially  the  instruments  apper- 
taining to  cases  which  had  Ix^en  a|i|»Haled  (*' visia  proeessfibus  el  iojciuestis") ; 
and,  by  extension,  judgments  pronounced  upon  WTitten  pleadings:  Sie^ 
**Iie  judiciariis  inquestis  xiii  sa&oulo  agento,  *  1890;  Guilkiermoz^  **Eii- 
qu^tes  et  pro»?es/'  p.  293. 

*The  first  **Olim,"  book  by  Jean  dc  Monthi^on,  Examinations  and 
Orders.  12Ö4  to  1273  (ed.  Beuanot^  vol.  D;  the  second  "OUm/*  lK>ok  by 
Nicolas  dr  Chartrrs.  Orders,  1274  to  12t»H  (vol  11);  the  third  •*01iTO,  * 
book  by  Pk-rrc  de  Bourges,  Orders,  1299  to  131S  (vol.  ID;  the  fourth 
**OUm/^  f\  de  Bourses,  Examinatians,  1299  to  1318  (voL  III.  1st  and  2d 
pari). 

•During  the  last  centuries  of  the  monarchy  the  Parliament  looked 
uiKjn  the  *Olim  **  as  the  charter  of  its  liberties  and  refused  a<!w!vs  to  their 
contents,  excepting  to  a  few  learned  men  such  as  Du  Cange  and  Lenainde 
Tillemont.  T\m  historical  writer  Moreau  had  to  bribe  the  oouri  dark  of 
the  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  (1777)* 
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judgment;  2d,  by  **  diplomes/'  or  letters  patent,  seale<I  in  the 
Chancery  and  drawn  up  by  the  notaries  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court, 
—  sometimes  according  to  the  accounts  of  them  in  the  **  Olim  ** 
registers,  and  sometimes  before  the  court  clerk  had  entered  any- 
thtng  on  his  register ;  in  the  latter  case  it  included  only  a  sum- 
mary ;  3d,  by  **  mandates/*  sent  to  the  sheriffs  or  seneschals, 
4th,  by  **  rolls/'  delivered  especially  to  sheriffs  and  seneschals, 
and  containing  the  decisions  upon  the  matters  coming  from  their 
jurisdiction. 

Development  of  the  Archives  of  the  Parliament.  —  The  session 
rolls  disappeared  in  1319,  The  text,  or  the  summary  of  the  judg- 
ments entered  upon  the  rolls,  were  to  be  found  in  the  **  Olim,*' 
and  in  the  so-called  "  Juges/*  registers  which  follow  the  '*  Olim  *' 
after  1319/  The  rolls  thus  served  no  further  purpose  except  for 
interlocutory  decisions  not  entered  in  the  registers;  in  1319  the 
**  Registres  du  greffe  '*  (clerk)  %vere  established,  in  which  these 
were  placed.*  This  provision  removed  all  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rolls.  As  the  Parliament  became  divided  into  several 
Chambers,  so  the  records  of  Parliament,  which  at  first  consisted 

Jy  in  a  series  of  rolls,  came  to  be  split  up  into  a  series  of  registers ; 
these  grew  more  and  more  numerous,  —  *'  Registers  of  the 
Letters,"  **  Registers  of  the  Council  "  (1364-1790)»  '*  Memorials  " 
(inventories  or  tables,  1372),  **  Registers  of  the  Ordinances  ** 
(1337-1790),  of  "Real  Distraints"  (1375-1790),  ete^ 

(5)  The  *'  ChtVehi  '*  of  Pfir?>/  —  The  Provost  of  Paris  admin- 
istered justice  for  the  commoners ;  he  held  his  court  in  a  '*chätelet/* 
or  little  castle,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  end  of  the 
Pont-au-Change,  His  court  was,  next  to  the  Parliament,  the  most 
important  one  in  the  kingdom ;  ^  the  law  which  he  applied  there 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  the  "  Ancienne  Coutume  de  Paris/** 


*  This  series  of  registers  really  includes  three  sorts  of  document,  — 
the  '*  Jugßs/*  or  decisions  of  the  Chamber  of  Inquests,  whieh  are  the 
most  numerous  and  have  given  it  its  Dame;  '* Letters**  (of  the  kiiig, 
letters  of  pardoD,  mandates  of  execution,  et«.) ;  **  Arrets/*  or  decisions  of 
the  Great  Chami>er  (and  very  rarely  of  the  Chamber  of  Inouests). 

*  These  registers  also  r>on1ain  ** statutes,"  so  eaUed  oecause  of  the 
State  Letters»  a  great  number  of  which  are  ronneeted  with  them»  and 
**  roles  de  bailliafifes/'  appointing  days  upon  whieh  the  cases  in  each  sheriff's 
court  should  he  pleaded  before  the  Parliameot.  and  upon  which,  therefore» 
the  sheriff  ha*!  tu  attend  the  hearings. 

*  Lanifhi^,  **Textes/*  XIII ;    *'De  monum/*  II,  p.  22. 

*Baiiffol,  '^Le  CMt^let  de  Paris  vers  14t)Ü^'  C*R.  hist./'  1896,  LXI, 
p,  225). 

*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  no  less  than  dbcty-fonr 
coancLÜors* 

*  Tatiofif  **  Vordre  du  pnxsös  civil  au  xiv  sidcle  au  Ch&telet  de  Paris,** 
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It  is  known  to  us  through  various  sources  already  mentioned,  — 
the  Registers  of  Parliament  (the  court  of  appeal  for  the  *'  ChAte- 
let  ''),  the  **  Grand  CtMitumier  "  of  Jacquci^  dWlbeiges  (3d  book), 
the  **  Decisions  "  of  Jean  des  Glares,  and  other  special  works  which 
remain  tobe  noticed.  The  **  Aucienue^t  ConMitution^  dti  Chatelet,'*  ^ 
at  once  a  manual  and  a  book  of  forms,  containing  eiglity-six  very 
j^hort  articles,  arranged  in  no  sort  of  order,  are  the  work  of  a  prac- 
titioner. He  gives  us  not  only  the  rules  of  decision  for  the 
'*  ( 'hatelet,''  but  also  the  principal  roles  of  the  Custumary  law  and 
of  procedure  followed  at  the  end  of  the  12(X)s  in  the  *Vpays  (dis- 
trict) de  France/'  before  the  seigniorial  as  well  as  the  Royal  Courts 
(about  12-S2).  The  ^^  Coutumes  Nofoires  du  Chutelet,''  ctmsis  ingof 
one  hundrt*d  and  eighty-six  articles»  give  summary  of  the  decisions 
rendered  by  the  ''  ChStelet,*'  from  Um  to  1387,  upon  the  doubtful 
points  of  the  **  Coutume  de  Paris/*  Sometimes  the  Provost  of  Paris 
gives  an  opinion  after  having  c*onsulted  the  Committee  of  Burgesses 
C'  Parloir  aux  bourgeois  '*),  a  btxly  which  gave  its  opinion  only  after 
consultation  with  the  chief  citizens.  Sometimes  he  holds  an  in- 
quest by  "  turba"  {ante,  §  10),  or  applies  to  the  magistrates  of  his 
court  (lieutenant  and  councillors),  to  the  adv^ocates,  examining 
magistrates,  and  attorneys  connectiM^I  with  it,  or  to  gentlemen, 
burgesses,  and  artisans  of  Paris,  In  one  ot  another  i>f  these  ways 
he  finally  proves  and  settles  the  usage  as  followed  in  Paris;  the 
decision  by  which  he  judicially  settles  the  notoriety  of  the  Custom 
becomes  the  law  of  his  court ;  parties  who  afterwards  rely  upon 
this  usage  need  not  pn>ve  its  existence.  To  these  sources  we  may 
add  the  manuscript  ^^ Styles''  (ante,  par.  3)  of  the  *'  Chfitelet/*  and 
the  Criminal  Register  of  the  ^^Chätelet**  of  Paris  from  September  6, 
1389,  to  May  IS,  1892. 

(6)  The  **  Parloir  aujr  Bmirgeais**  (Committee  of  Burge-sses)  was 
the  place  where  the  water  merchants  met,  —  a  brotherhood  which 
recalls  the  old  "  naut«  parisienses  **  of  the  early  times  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire.  It  had,  at  least  in  the  120ÜS,  a  Provost  und 
Aldermen.  In  the  13()0s  it  was  the  ci%ic  body*  Tliis  powerful 
brotlierhood  constituted  a  legal  person,  a  sort  of  barony,  and,  as 
such,  possessed  a  very  ejrtensive  jurisdiction,  —  right  of  admin- 
istering justice  over  certain  streets,  a  commercial  jurisdiction  over 


1886.  p.  80:   '*The  ChÄtelet  was  the  tribunal  of  the  kinKfiora  in  which  the 
surest,  the  Ica^t  dilatory»  and  the  simplest  procedure  was  followed/* 

*  Bd,  Lauriere,  following  the  **Coutimieü  do  Pariü»'*  WM,  and  hi»  Com*  J 
roentary  upon  these  Cuatomsi,  ed,  1777,  205:    Hi.  AforUt,  "Le  livre  d«« 
Cotistitucians  dementes  el  Chastelet  de  Paris/^  1S83  (with  a  learned  in* 
troduction)« 
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the  other  corporations,  a  non-contentious  jurisdiction  over  the 
deeds  which  individuals  presented  for  its  seal  <*f  authentication. 

§  14.  Deeds,  Cartularies,  Fonn* Books*  Ecclesiastical  and  Feudal 
Land- Registers.  —  Individual  Lhed»^  and  collections  or  Cartu- 
larie,^,  become  so  numerous  that  we  must  give  up  any  attempt 
even  to  indicate  the  chief  sources  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
There  is  no  local  history  which  does  not  contain  a  large  number  of 
them.  In  making  use  of  them,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  relations  of  individuals, 
and  that  they  deal  with  matters  entirely  local  in  their  character. 
To  come  to  conclusions  which  can  apply  over  an  extensive  region, 
one  must  ct)mpare  a  sufBeiently  large  number  of  local  documents. 
The\'  must  be  studied  almost  domain  b\^  domain,  at  any  rate  cartu- 
lary by  cartulary,  after  which  one  must  pass  on  to  the  provincial 
compilations,  documents  accompanying  the  history  of  provinces 
and  towns,  and  compilations  f)f  documents  made  with  a  view  to 
these  liistories  (especially  by  the  Benedictine  monks)  and  pre- 
sented in  manuscript  form  at  the  National  Library,  and  finally  the 
texts  of  the  **  Gallia  christiana.'*  Then  will  come  the  compiUitions 
covering  vast  regions,  such  as  those  of  Dom  Ilousseau  for  Anjou» 
Touraine  and  Maine,  of  Dom  Fonteneau  for  Aquitaine,  and  the 
collections  of  charters  for  frontier  regions  such  as  those  of  Rlineus, 
Trouillat,  and  Laet^mblet.  The  whole  will  be  completed  by  general 
collections  of  charters  and  diplomas,  such  as  those  of  Dom  Bouquet, 
the  "  Spicilegium  *'  of  D'Achery»  the  **  Miscellanea  *'  of  Baluze, 
and  the  manuscript  collections  of  Duchesne,  Baluze,  Dupuy,  etc, 
documents  taken  from  departmental  archives  and  especially  from 
the  collection  by  Moreau.  These  charters  should  be  interpreted 
by  means  of  chronicles,  histories,  the  lives  of  saints,  miracles,  and 
collections  of  letters  (Gerbert,  Yves  de  Chart  res,  etc.). 

CI)  Publie  and  Primte  Deeds,  — The  deeds  of  the  feudal  period 
whicli  have  come  down  to  us  individually,  and  not  as  a  part  of  a 
cartulary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  judicial  deeds,  notarial  deeds,  or 
deeds  of  some  public  officer.  Further  on  we  will  deal  with  the  last 
of  these  when  speaking  of  the  Royal  Ordinances.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  judicial  deeds  in  speaking  of  the  memorials  of  decisions. 
As  to  notarial  deeds  (the  main  rules  for  their  execution  have  been 
already  noticed)  it  remains  to  mention  some  variant  practices. 

(2)  In  the  south  of  France,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  praetic^e, 
**  tabellions/'  or  Xotaries  Pitblic,  gave  authenticity  to  the  deeds 
drawn  up  by  them.  They  sat  in  the  public  square  in  booths  whieli 
must  have  very  much  resembled  the  stalls  of  the  public  scribes 
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of  our  (lay.  There,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  and  the  witnesses, 
they  took  down  the  transaction  —  6rst  writing  notes  in  a  register, 
and  then  in  another  register  the  draft  as  finally  developed*  The 
oldest  of  these  registers  now  preserved  date  from  the  12tMJ  s.  They 
were  calle«!  Cartularies  or  Proiocoh,  The  parties  reeeixed  a  ojpy 
of  this,  the  **  instrumentum  publicum  **  or  **  carta  in  forma  pub- 
lica,'* delivered  to  them  by  the  nf>tary;  this  was  the  "  gn»sse  " 
(engrossed  copy).  In  order  to  confer  \x\yon  it  *'  authenticity**  {i.e. 
an  official  form  and  consequently  self-executory  and  probative 
force),  the  notary^  had  to  adfl  his  subscription,  that  is,  his  name, 
a  mention  of  the  authi»rity  (king,  lord,  etc.)  from  whom  he  ht-ld 
his  title,  a  mention  that  he  was  acting  at  the  request  of  the  parties, 
recital  of  the  attixing  of  his  sign  manual  (or  distinctive  personal 
scroll),  and  this  sign  manual  itself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  l.'kXJs 
there  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  deed  only  tlie  recital  of  the  sign 
manual ;  the  other  recitals  had  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  where 
the  notary  set  forth  his  names  and  qualifications. 

In  the  South,  the  subscription  and  the  notary's  sign  manual 
gave  the  deed  the  effect  of  an  official  dm-ument.  But  in  tlie  North 
the  notarial  deed  was  not  "  authentic  "  initi!  the  seal  of  a  court  had 
been  placed  upon  it;  the  notary  had  no  authority  of  his  own,  he 
was  only  an  assistant  fjf  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  court.  After  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Handsouie,  he  no  h>nger  entered  anything  except 
the  minute  of  the  transaction  upon  his  register  or  protocol ;  the 
royal  **  tabellion  **  (there  was  one  at  the  seat  of  every  royal  court) 
delivered  engrossed  copies  taken  from  this  draft ;  another  officer, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  affbced  the  royal  Seal  to  them.  In  Paris, 
there  was  only  a  Keeper  of  the  Seal ;  there  was  no  *'  taWlion  '*; 
the  corporation  of  notaries  of  the  **  Chatelet  "  made  both  drafts 
and  engrossed  copies.  Charles  W  placed  them  under  the  franchise 
of  the  King ;  thenceforth  they  were  authorized  to  place  the  royal 
escutcheon  uj:>on  their  houses ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  escutch- 
eons which  still  serve  to  indicate  the  offices  of  notaries.  After 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  sov  ereign  sought  to  restrict 
the  discretionary  jurisdiction  of  the  lords,  and  to  reserve  the  ap- 
pointments of  **  tabellion  **  and  notary  for  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  deeds  of  seigniorial  notaries 
a  rank  far  inferior  to  deeds  of  the  royal  notaries.  The  rt>yal 
"  tabellions  "  and  notaries  could  draw^  deeds  only  within  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  royal  court  from  which  they  held  their 
authority  (excepting  those  of  the  '*  Chatelet.'*  who  could  draw 
deeds  anywhere  wHthin  the  entire  kingdom) ;   but  their  deeds  had 
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executory  force  tliroughoiit  the  realm,  and  were  accepte<J  in  every 
court.  Deeds  acknowledged  before  seignorial  notaries  were 
'*  aiitlientic  *'  only  if  made  between  persons  domiciled  within  the 
lonVs  domain  and  amenable  to  the  justice  of  the  lord.  Even  when 
authentic,  they  had  executory  force  only  within  the  lord's  domain ; 
for  outside  of  its  limits  the  lord's  seal  was  not  recognized. 

Deeds  under  private  seal,  or  private  deeds  *'  sensu  stricto/'  had 
to  be  acknowledged  before  a  court,  in  order  to  be  given  credit  as 
geouine  and  to  have  executory  force.  The}^  are  especially  fre- 
quent during  the  monarchic  period,  when  the  use  of  %vriting  was 
becoming  widespread/ 

(3)  Formularies.  —  We  cannot  here  enumerate  the  collections 
of  forms;  they  are  too  numerous.  Treatises  upon  the  office  of 
notary  and  upon  procedure  for  the  most  part  contain  forms;  they 
occur  in  the  Books  of  Customs,  almost  ever>Tiiiere.  Notaries, 
court  clerks,  and  scribes  make  current  use  of  them,  as  in  the  mo- 
narchic period  or  in  our  own  day.^ 

(4)  Feudal  Reguters.  —  "  Pohistyques  "  (a  term  inherited  from 
the  Theodosian  Code)»  or  registers  of  lands  and  feudal  duties, 
continued  to  be  drawn  up  during  the  feudal  period ;  but  those 
which  are  entirely  ecclesiastic  take  the  name  of  **  PonHiis,'^  in  the 
common  tongue;  the  others  are  seigniorial  **  Terriers" 

*'  PouiJUs  **  are  registers  containing  the  list  of  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  an  abbey.  The  clergy  them- 
selves entered  in  them  a  summary  of  their  title-deeds ;  they  were 
not  looked  upon  as  proofs  in  case  of  litigation,  but  they  furnished 
information  often  deemed  sufficient  when  title-deeds  were  lacking. 

"  Terriers/*  **  Acknowledgments,"  **  enumerations/'  **  feudal 
recognizances  "  (documents  in  which  vassals  furnished  proof  of 
their  obligations  to  their  lords),  were  recorded  in  writing  at  an 
early  period.  They  are  often  found  in  the  feudal  cartularies  of 
the  1200  s.    The  lords  were  not  satisfied  witli  making  cx>llections 


^T^On  the  foregoing  siibjeet,  see  Banhy,  *'  Responsabilit^  civile  des  notaires/* 
"J8W:  Fappafava,  '*  Oes<?hiohte  des  Notariats,'*  1895;  Giry,  '*  Diplomatique"; 
Jrettda  u,  * "  U r k u  ndenleh  re, " 

'  The  bibliografdiy  of  these  formularies  has  not  been  made.  There  are 
ft  ere&t  many  forms  in  the  "  Formul,  Tabellionuin'*  of  Tenerius  and  the 
••  ArsnotÄfia**  of  Rninrrinsöf  Firoufie,  **  BibL  jurid.  med.  ©vi/'  published  bv 
Gaitdeftti;  Giry,  *' Diplom,,  p.  764  (note)*  Cf,  for  the  monarchic  period, 
**Le  Douveau  et  parfait  iiotaire,"  by  />  rüsmt',  1749;  "La  seiende  par- 
laite  des  notaires  on  le  Parfait  notaire,'*  by  CL-J.  de  Ferritre  1741  (new 
edition) .  In  the  HOOs,  Metz  had  forms  to  be  used  by  the  municipal 
magistrates,  the  "Style  du  Palais/'  and,  for  the  notaries,  the  "Style  tie 
I'Amandellerie'*  (1408  to  1431):  ßortvalot,  *' Hist,  du  dr,  de  la  Lorraine," 
p.  213, 
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of  individual  deeds;  they  proceeded  to  compile  a  census  or  general 
enumeration  of  their  6efs.  In  1171,  the  King  of  England,  Henry 
II,  caused  one  of  the  great  **  recognitiones  feudorum  **  to  be  made 
in  Normandy,  and  its  result  was  to  doul>Ie  liis  revenues;  for  not 
only  were  previously  existing  rights  settleti  thereby,  but  the  lord 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  annex  all  lands  the  status 
of  which  was  not  settled,  fiefs  whose  tenure  was  uncertain,  and 
freeholds  which  their  timorous  owners  converted  into  fiefs.  Under 
pretext  of  settling  their  rights  the  powerful  lords  extended  them. 
The  census  of  Aquitaine,  in  1272,  was  made  by  issuing  letters 
of  convocation  addressed  to  the  residents  of  the  Duchy,  even  to 
those  who  owed  nothing  to  the  King  of  England  and  held  nothing 
from  him;  they  were  questioned  by  commissioners  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses;  they  made  their  declarations  under  oath,  stating 
that  they  held  such  a  piece  of  land  from  the  King  charged  with 
the  rentlering  of  liomage  or  rents,  and  the  notart'  drew  up  a  deed 
to  that  effect.  The  registers  which  contained  these  censuses  or 
recognizances  were  given  the  name  of  **  Terriers  "  or  "  papiers 
terriers.*'  They  are  seigniorial  cadastral  surveys.  Their  com- 
pilation was  regulated  during  the  monarchic  period,  in  which  they 
were  defined  to  lie  registers  containing  the  declarations  of  the 
individuals  who  held  of  a  lord's  domain  (vassals  or  copyholders), 
with  the  details  of  the  dues,  quit-rents,  and  rentni-harges. 

§  15.  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law.'— The  uniformity  of 
commercial  and  maritime  Customs  is  in  contrast  with  the  extreme 
variety  of  civil  Customs.  The  maritime  law  especially  had,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  become  international,  whereas  the  land  usages 
varied  from  one  parish  to  the  next.  In  the  1200s  the  "  Conmdai 
de  la  Mer  '*  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  **  RSles  d'Olfron  **  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  form  the  common  law  of  maritime  commerce. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  this  commerce  were 
everywhere  uniform ;  whereas  local  i-ustoms  and  the  jmüticiU  and 
economic  status  which  is  the  basis  of  civil  law  varietl  from  eountr>^ 
to  country  and  from  one  lord's  domain  to  another.  Commercial 
law  on  land  is  found  especially  in  municipal  charters,  the  by-laws  of 


*  Editions:    Pardessus,  "P^n^v^-tinn   des  loi«?  "inrai»"«^  nn**Sr»oiiro«  ^u 
xviiisi^le,**  182^1845;  Trar  ^Th*>  Bh  ^  v/* 

1871-1870.    Bibliography:  '  c/^     liais  's," 

vol*  I.  **  Universalgeschioht*^  ileö  Hundelsrethts/'  IhVU  (M.  ^i.i,  gives  ft 
detftUed  bibtiojfraphy  upon  the  subject;  Lyon^Caen  ami  Rrrwult,  **Cour» 
do   droit   «xminiereial,"    1NS9;    Pujfonmau,   **Hi8t.    du   ^  m   de  la 

Fraüt;e/'   188/>-89;    Brunner,  "Encyckuj."  of  HolUendo  (..  1889, 

p.  30ij;  Arthur  Dcsfjardinft,  **  Introduction  liistonque  a  i  tnuau  du  droit 
eommercijil  maritime,"  IS90;    Schupf rr,  p,  301. 
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associations,  and  the  regular  Books  of  Customs,  But  tbere  are 
special  documents  about  fairs,  where  the  merchants  of  all  countries 
met  together  and  had  their  tnvn  special  judges;  for  example,  the 
**  Privileges  et  Coustumes  des  fuires  "  {1200 s)  and  the  **  Coustumes 
stille  et  usaige  de  la  court  et  chancellerye  des  foires  de  Champaigne 
et  Brye"  {140<Js).i 

The  maritime  legislation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes"  was  so 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  that  its  name  has  been  given  to 
a  private  compÜation  of  nautical  usages,  made  in  the  1000s 
("Droit  maritime  des  Rhtxliens '*),^  Book  53  of  the  Grteeo- 
Boman  **  Basilica  '*  was  a  true  maritime  CYfde ;  but  it  has  not  come 
do^Ti  to  us.  As  it  was  in  Italy  that  commerce  flourished  especially, 
so  it  was  in  that  country  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  first 
collections  of  commercial  law  were  compiltii.  The  Statute  of 
Trani  ("  Ordinamenta  et  consuetudo  maris  e<lita  per  consules 
civitatis  Trani  *')  is  the  oldest  of  them,  if  it  dates,  as  is  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  from  the  year  KXiS-"*  The  Table  of  Amalfi 
(*'Capitula  et  ordinationes  curire  maritime  nobilis  civitatis  Amalfa**') , 
a  manuscript  of  which  was  disawered  in  1S44,  seems  also  to  date 
back  to  the  l(XX)s.^  Venice  had  her  statutes  (1205-2&-o5;  1302 
—46),  the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  the  usages  of  Dalmatia. 
Pisa  had  her  '*  Constitutum  usus/'  11(30,  her  "  Breve  curiie  maris," 
1289  and  1305,  which  had  an  influence  over  the  laws  of  her  tril>- 
utary  cities  ("Breve  portus  kalaretani/'  1318);  and  Genoa 
likewise  (statutes  of  Bonifacio,  of  Savona,  etc.).  But  it  was  not 
very  long  before  these  local  laws  were,  if  not  supplanted,  at  least 
strongI\'  affected  by  a  very  great  work  which  eclipsed  them,  the 
'*  Consutat  de  la  ^ler/'    The  ''  Cmmdat  de  la  Mer,'*  ^  containing 

'  BmirqudaU  "Etudes  sur  les  foires  de  Champagne,"  1865  (Memorial 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Insenptions,  series  II,  voL  5).  CJ.  details 
and  bibl  in  Ooldschmiiit ,  p.  224. 

*  Digest»  *"De  lege  Rhodia  de  jaetu/'  14,  2. 

'  Partknauft,  "(All!,  des  lois  maritimes,"  I,  208* 

*  Pardtsitus,  '*Coll/*  voL  V:  De  Rosüre,  "R  li.  de  dr./*  1855,  p.  189; 
Traters  Twiss.  *'Blaek  Book,"  IV,  52L  —  Detailed  bibl.  in  Schupfer,  p.  309 
(with  diseUBsion  as  to  the  date)* 

*  Etl,  VofpictUa,  **Consuet.  d.  Napoli,"  1844;  De  la  Primaydaie,  "Et. 
BUT  le  commerce  an  moyen  Age,'*  1848 ;  AlmtwlH,  **  An  tic  he  eonsuet.  e  leggi 
maritime  delle  provincie  napnletane»'*  1871 ;  TTfivers  Titiss,  *' Black  Book/' 
IV;  bibl.  in  Schupfn-,  p.  IMH;  Pardessus,  *'CoIL;'  I,  142;  V,  223;  La- 
t*and,  **Z.  f.  Haudelsr./'  18(>4.  —  In  the  1400s  it  is  catled  '^Tabtila  pro- 
thontina/' 

•Editions:  Pardesmis,  "Coll.  des  lois  maritimes'*  (after  the  edition 
of  1494) ;  Capmafiu,  '*C6digo  de  las  oostumhres  maritimas  de  Barcelona/' 
1791  (after  the  edition  of  1,302) ;  Travers  Ttcis.%  *' Black  Book,"  III  (on  the 
edition  of  1694  and  the  Mss,  of  Paris»  which,  however,  were  not  suffioiently 
studied).  —  A  critical  edition  is  needed. 
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the  rules  which  were  to  he  followed  by  the  commercial  Judges  or 
judge-consuls,  was  the  Book  of  rustoms  of  the  entire  MecUternmeaii. 
In  its  existing  fonn  it  does  not  date  back  farther  than  I37ü;  but 
there  were  earlier  editions;  prolmbly  the  original  edition  dutei*  from 
the  end  of  the  l(MJ<Js  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 1(M3  s.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  progress  made  by  commerce  led  to  the  codification 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  which  flourishefl  along  the  shores  of 
the  Meiliterranean.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  original  text 
(which  was  in  the  Catalonian  language)  saw  the  light  at  Barcelona. 
It  is  not  a  legislative  work,  emanating  from  the  kings  of  Aragon; 
it  is  a  Book  of  Customs  (far  more  exi:ensive  than  the  **  Roles 
d'Olfron  *'),  a  treatise  with  explanations  of  the  text,  rather  than 
a  Cmle,  It  maintained  its  authority  almost  up  to  modern  times; 
in  the  17(MJs  the  Italian  jurisconsult  Casaregis  was  still  taking  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  **  Discursus  legales  de  commereio  "  (171H),  and 
adding  thereto  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  of  Genoa,  a  tribunal 
very  renowned  in  maritime  matters  during  the  15(X)s  and 
IGOOs. 

The  **  Rolen  (rOleron''  a  compilation  of  decisions  rendertxl  (it 
is  said)  by  the  sea-judges  of  the  island  of  Oleron,  date,  in  their  oldest 
form,  from  the  KHKJs  or  I  I(X)s.  Before  long  they  bei*ame  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  Western  Ocean,  as  the  **  Consulat  de  la  mer  *'  was 
the  Code  of  the  Levant.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  they  become 
the  common  law  that  their  French  origin  was  and  still  is  disputed. 
In  the  Netherlands  they  are  called  **  Jugements  de  Damme  **  or 
**  Lois  de  Westcapelte  ";  they  form  a  part  of  the  **  Black  Book  of 
the  English  Admiralty/'  and  they  are  found  once  again  in  the 
"  Ordinantie  "  of  Holland  ( 1400  s),  in  the  maritime  law  of  *'  Wisby,** 
an  island  of  Gothland  (14(H)s),  in  the  "  Recessa  ''  of  tlie  Hanseatic 
league,  and  in  the  '*  Siete  Partidas  "  of  Castile. 

In  the  L3ü()s,  the  **  Guidon  de  la  Mer/'  draw'n  up  at  Rouen  by  an 
unknown  author,  is  primarily  a  treatise  upon  maritime  insurance; 
it  was  regarded  as  a  good  guide  upon  this  subject  for  tiie  framers  of 
the  Ordinance  of  ItiSl. 

§  16.  Public  Law,  and  tbt  Legal  Philosophies.  —  Public  law* 
belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  theology  than  to  that  of  private 
justice.  It  is  in  the  works  of  the  theologians  especially  that  we 
must  seek  to  find  the  theocratic  and  ultramontane  theorie^^ 
the  imi)erialist  or  monarchic  systems  of  tlie  divine  law,  and  the 
heterodox  doctrines  of  the  social  contract  and  national  sov- 
ereignty, 

(1)  The  ScholaMic  Pkilosophy.  — In  the  1100  s,  Saint  Bernard 
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1153),  and  Peter  Lombard,  the  **  Ma  it  re  de  sentences  "  (1160), 
lo  not  concern  themselves  in  general  with  the  political  prohlenis. 
But  this  ceases  to  be  so  with  the  scholastics  of  the  f olio wi Tig  period. 
Under  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  they  gave  up  the  the<:>logical  con- 
ception of  the  State,  and  substitutet!  for  it  a  purely  rational  con- 
ception, according  to  which  the  State  is  not  the  direct  work  of 
God,  but  that  of  human  reason,  —  a  secondan*  cause  through 
which  as  an  interme<liary  the  first  cause  acts.  With  this  concep- 
tion as  a  basis,  theology  maintaine<l  its  püsittoii  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  Empire.  Apparently  it  could 
defend  it  even  better;  for  obviously  the  Church,  the  image  of  the 
city  of  God,  is  above  the  city  of  men,  which  is  all  too  often  erected 
in  sin  and  iniquity.  But  it  also  follows  that  the  system  of  the 
latter  is  found  to  be  open  to  discussion,  as  e\'erything  is  which  comes 
within  the  domain  of  reason ;  it  may  d€*part,  and  does  in  fact  depart, 
froiy  the  early  theocratic  type  in  order  that  it  may  give  way  to 
political  theories  of  a  more  modern  character.  This  is  noticeable 
especially  in  the  works  of  the  **  Angel  of  the  School/'  Saint  Tik^mas 
Aquinas  (1225-1274),  in  liis  **  Summa  theologica/'  the  **  Com- 
mentary on  the  Sentences  "  and  the  "  De  Rcgiraine  principiiim  *'; 
his  political  system  is  a  combination  of  the  liberal  theories  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  theocratic  principles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(2)  The  Empire  and  fhe  Leghtf,  —  The  rights  of  the  Empire  were 
defendcfl  l>y  Menry  IV  and  his  partisans  against  Gregory  VII,  in 
letters,  and  even  in  a  great  treatise,  **  De  imitate  Ecclesiic  coii- 
servarido*,''  written  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VI L 
But  the  special  partisans  f>f  the  Empire  are  the  Leg  ids  (or  civil 
jurists),  with  their  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  which  should  be 
a  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  independence  of  the 
Emperor  with  regard  to  the  Chureli,  in  matters  concerning  the  tem- 
p<»ral  power»  is  one  of  their  essential  dogmas.  Dante  and  Occam 
are  in  these  ranks.  Marsilii.s  of  Padua  (1270-1342  or  1343), 
another  partisan  of  Ivouis  of  Bavaria,  was  a  dangerous  ally  for 
the  Empire;  he  comments  upon  Ari:;totle  in  his  '*  Defensor  pacis  *' 
(finished  before  July  11th,  V424),  and,  starting  with  the  principle 
of  the  sovereigi^ty  of  the  people,  he  gives  the  people  the  right  of 
appointing,  of  judging,  and  of  deposing  kings.  This  democrat 
is  at  the  same  time  a  decided  champion  of  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
—  something  never  l>efore  seen  at  that  period.  He  had  as  his 
eollaborator  a  Frenchman,  Jean  de  Jaodun, 

(3)  The  Galliean  Doctrines  were  formulated  and  defined  in  the 
documents  bearing  upon  the  quarrel  between  Boniface  VIII  and 
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Philip  the  Handsome.  They  were  upheld  at  the  Conferenee  of 
Viiiceiines,  in  1329,  The  Virgin's  Dream  (**SoDinium  viridarii '*), 
a  treatise  of  1376.  has  been  tenned  the  **  Grand  Coutumier "  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  With  the  schit^m  in  the  Wet^t 
(1378-1431)»  the  Holy  See  ft  »und  that  it  had  an  opponent  even 
upon  spiritual  grounds*  The  most  eminent  persc:>nages  of  the 
Church,  Gerson»  Chancellur  of  the  University  of  Paris  (1429)^ 
P.  d'Ailly  (1420),  and  Nicholas  of  Clemangis,.  were  seen  up- 
holding the  superiority  of  the  Council  over  the  Pope,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  independence  of  the  State  against  the 
Church. 

(4)  England*  —  Liberal  idea^  had  already  made  their  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  Br^cton.  The  famous  maxim  **  Quidquid 
principi  placuit  legis  habet  \igorem,*'  so  often  invoked  by  the 
partisans  of  absolute  power,  is  interpreted  by  him  to  mean  that  the 
force  of  law  must  be  given,  not  to  everything  that  the  king  giay 
will  in  his  own  pleasure,  but  to  what  lie  does  upon  the  advice  of 
his  magistrates  who  deliberate  and  decide,  "^rhe  **  Compendium 
morale**  (a  commentary  of  the  13Ö()s),  by  Roger  of  Waltham, 
Canon  of  St.  PauFs,  a  treatise  dealing  with  the  \4rtiies  and  duties 
of  the  sovereign,  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  Wyciiffe.  as  early  as  13*>S,  maintained  his  buld  theses 
calculatetl  to  overthrow  all  authority.  The  great  political  theorist 
of  England  was  Sir  John  Fortescue  (about  1476),  author  of 
**  De  laudibus  legum  Angliie  *'  (14*58-1470);  in  this  he  shows  the 
advantages  of  limited  monarchy  over  despotic  monarcliy.  In  **The 
Governance  of  England,"  he  contrasts  the  *'  dominium  regale/' 
or  absolute  monarchy,  of  France  with  the  constitutional  system 
of  England,  which  he  calls  "  dominium  politicum  ct  reale/'  a 
monarchy  with  a  certain  amount  of  republican  government  thrown 
in.  The  power  of  the  king  is  there  derived  from  the  people;  he 
cannt)t  make  any  laws  nor  lev\*  any  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation  through  its  representatives  in  Parliament.  In  France 
the  representative  system  had  been  abandoned;  ownership  on  a 
large  scale  prevailed,  whereas  England  was  covered  with  small 
holdings;  the  peasant  in  France  was  wretched,  wfaile  in  England 
he  enjoyed  a  comparative  well-being;  the  French  were  lacking 
in  courage,  which  prevented  them  frtjm  rebelling;  France  had 
none  of  those  bold  bandits  to  be  found  in  England,  where  there 
were  more  men  hanged  for  robbery  and  murder  in  one  year  than 
in  France  in  seven  years. 

§  17.    Eoyal  Legi^&tlon.  —  (1)  Form.  —  The  main  legal  materials 
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!)f  the  feudal  period  in  Europe  consisted  in  the  Customs  and  the 
loman  law.     Nevertheless,  the  royal  ordinances,  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries,  were  one  of  its  important  elements,  espe- 
cially in  matters  which  concerned  public  law. 

How  have  the  Royal  Enactments  come  doirn  to  uj^f  —  For  bre^'ity's 
sake  we  shall  treat  together  the  n\\  al  enactments  of  the  monarchic 
period  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  feudal  period.  They  have  come  down 
to  us  sometimes  in  the  originals,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  copies, 
aiid  especially  in  the  form  of  copies  made  in  registers.  (A)  Reg- 
tjii^rs   of   the    Royal    Chancery,       *'  The     Treasury    of    Charters 

^(about  1194)  wa3  divided  into  two  parts:  the  *  Layettes'   (boxes, 
offers),  which  contained  the  political  and  domanial   documents, 

fand  the  Reguiters,  into  which  were  copied  enactments  emanating 
from  the  King/'  These  registers  were  kept  up  from  1302  until 
154>8/  though  not  all  the  royal  enactments  were  transcribed. 
(B)  Registration  by  the  Parliament,  etc.  Enactments  of  general 
interest,  such  as  the  Ordinances,  were  ^ent  to  the  royal  Courts, 
such  as  the  Parliament»  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  the  Court  of 
Finance,  the  Court  of  Aids,  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  various  bodies 
who  were  to  enforce  them»^  Here  the>'  were  copied  upon  their 
registers.  As  is  well  known,  this  usage,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
form,  afterwards  permitted  the  court  of  Parliament  to  play  an 
obstructive  part  in  politics.^ 

(1)  Form  of  the  Royal  Enactments.^  —  From  the  point  of  view 
of  form,  the  enactments  of  the  Kings  of  the  third  dynasty  may  be 
di\ided  into  diplomas,  letters  patent,  and  sealed  letters.^  The 
Diploma  (*'  carta  '')  was  the  most  formal  enactment  which  could 
issue  out  of  til©  Royal  Chancery,  and  was  used  for  proving  ordi- 

*  Registration  in  the  Courts  of  Jiistii^e  raused  the  registers  of  the 
Chancery  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  England  the  Chancf^rj-  transerihed  royal 
ena+'tments  upon  loiiij  rollH;  there  were  '*rolulj  Normanniie '*  or  *'Vas- 
coniffi,**  or  *'Francia?,"  containing:  a  cop v  of  enactments  relalmg  to  Nor- 
mandy, Aquitaine,  or  France :  F.  Afichtlr ''  Roles  gascons  "  (1242-1254),  1885 

[(unpublished  documents)* 

*  Ordinance,  Vll,  112.  The  text  of  the  Ordinance  was  ** written  in 
big  letters  and  posted  up"  in  the  hailiwicks  and  seneschalÄ*  jurisdiction  in 
order  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  everybody  (1396).  Cf. 
Md,,  1.  105,  484, 

'  The  clerk  mentioned  this  formah'ty  in  the  original :  **lectaet  publieatÄ*' 

L(puhliclv  read  in  audience)  **requirenle  proeuratore  generali  regis.  Pari- 

KiUB  in  Parlainento  "  (with  the  date  and  the  signature).     They  added  *'de 

expresso  mandate  regis/*  when  the  Parliament  had  refused  to  register  and 

had  only  been  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  *'Ut  de  justice**  or  letter  of  coiii- 

m&nd. 

*  See  especially  Giri/,  "Diplomat/*  p.  705, 

*  The  documents  of  the  feiuglish  kings  an>  divided  into  ** charters  **  (less 
complicated  than  diplomas,  which  eeaised  to  be  used  aft^r  the  time  of 
Henry  III),  '^letters  patt^nt/'  and  "sealed  letti^rs"  ;   Giry,  p.  797. 
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nances,  impurtant  judgments,  etc.  Already  becoming  rare  under 
Saint  Louis»  diplomas  ceased  to  be  used  under  his  successors, 
mere  letters  being  deemed  sufficient.  Royal  Letters  were  in  more 
simple  form  than  diplomas;  once  the  latter  had  Ijeen  abandoned, 
by  Uo^al  Letters  were  understood  all  enactments  of  the  King, 
whether  they  emanated  froai  the  Chancery  (Letters  Patent)  or 
from  the  sovereign  liimself  (Sealed  Ltntcrs).  Letter»  Patent  had 
a  seal  as  the  only  indication  of  their  va!i<lit>\  Afterwards  certain 
forms  of  Letters  Patent  came  to  resemble  Diplomas  and  to  be  i^ 
servai  for  the  more  important  enactments. 

letters  with  Stamiml  iSeal  were  open,  bore  at  the  beginning  the 
statement  '*  De  par  le  Roy"  (on  behalf  of  the  King),  and  at  the 
end  the  date  and  the  year,  the  signature  of  the  King,  and  the  stamp 
of  tlie  Privy  Seal*  Seated  letters,  closed  and  sealed  with  the  Privy 
Seal  or  the  King's  signet  ("  cachet  **)i  formed  his  private  corre- 
spondence, and  ser\'ed  at  the  same  time  to  transmit  his  secret 
orders,  and  to  deal  with  affairs  of  a  confidential  nature.  The 
customary  .fina/  Clause  (at  least  after  the  1400s)  was:  "Quoniam 
sic  fieri  volumus/*  **  for  so  do  we  will/'  "  for  this  pleases  us  and 
we  will  it  to  be  done,"  '*  for  such  is  our  pleasure."  This  last 
formula  prevaile<l  under  Louis  XI^^  and  is  a  translation  of  the 
Roman  principle  **  Quidqoifl  pnncipi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem."* 
After  the  time  of  Francis  I  the  King's  signature  was  a  guarantee 
of  auihentwiiy,  as  well  as  the  seal.  It  was  not  always  an  autograph 
signature,  but  it  had  the  apix»arance  of  one;  for  the  secretaries 
who  were  authorizetl  to  reprtMiuce  it  had  to  imitate  the  royal 
signature;  thus  they  were  called  **  secretaries  of  the  hand/*  Dur- 
ing the  1300s,  the  signature  of  the  notaries  of  the  Royal  Chancery 
(clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal,  notaries  and  secretaries  of  the  King) 
served  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  royal  enactments,  as  the  signa- 
ture of  ordinary  notaries  dirl  for  the  deeds  of  individuals.  Some 
of  these  clerks  acquired  a  pn>minent  position,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  lolNls  became  Secretaries  of  State.  No  Letters  Patent  could 
be  delivered  thenceforth  without  ha\4ng  been  signed  by  the  King 
and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  department. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the   ministerial    Counter-signing,  —  a  mere 


*  The  usual  formula  was  not  "car  tel  est  notre  bon  plaisir,**  but  as  eariy  as 
the  1400 s,  the  expression  **le  bon  plaisir  du  roi'*  was usodin current  speech, 
ami  the  Old'Re^me  has  oft<?n  l>eeü  trailed  the  n?«nmo  of  *'l>on  plaigir' 
**  Plaisir"  and  '*bon  plaisir,"  nioreover.  both  mean  I  he  will  of  Iht»  kin^: 
,/.  Pap<tH,  '*Les  seerets  du  troisieme  notaire/'  p,  334:  De  Man  L*ttrü^ 
B.  Ch.,  XLII,  1S81,  5m I  G.  Dvmatttr,  ihUL,  LIV,  1893,  86;  Giry, 
•* Diplom.,"  p.  769;   CI,  Joly,  **Maxirao8  p.  rinstit-  du  roy/'  1632,  p,  40L 
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official  form  at  first,  later  a  certificate  attesting  that  the  deed  was 
iiKleetl  an  expression  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  King,  and  to-day  in  our 
modern  constitutions  an  important  restriction  upon  the  royal 
authority. 

§  IS,  Royal  Legislation,  —  (2)  Character  and  Object  of  the  Royal 
Enactments.  —  The  royal  enactments  apphcable  to  the  whole 
kingdom  (still  exceptional  under  Saint  L*)uis)  only  became  fairly 
frequent  after  the  time  of  Philip  the  Hand^>me.  This  sort  of 
enactment  is  called  *'  pneceptum,"  **  auctoritas/'  '*  constitution" 
**decretum,'*  '*eilictum/*  and  **  pragmatica  sanctio/*  and  especially 
"  stiibilimentmn/'  **  ordinatio  ''  ("establishments,"  ** ordinances"). 
Enactments  which  deal  with  private  interests  are  merely  called 
"  Letters." 

For  a  long  time,  however»  the  terminology  was  uncertain. 
(a)  Ordinances  signified  general  legislative  enactments  affecting  the 
whole  kingdom  or  at  least  the  roya!  domain,  —  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Pliilip  the  Handsome,  (h)  Edicts  were  onl^^  Ordinances 
restricted  to  one  subject  or  applicable  to  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
yie.g.  the  **  Edict  of  Secc*nd  Marriages/'  l.^O).  (c)  Declaratiorw 
rere  enactments  interpreting  the  Ordinances  or  Edicts,  but  often 
altering  while  extending  or  restricting  them.  They  may  be  com- 
purai  with  our  Regulations  of  Public  Administration,  (d)  Letters 
Patent  (*' sensu  stricto")  were  divided  into  "Letters  of  the  Great 
Seal  ■  *  (sealed  in  the  Great  Chancery)  and  "  Letters  of  the  Small 
Seal  **  (sealed  in  the  local  Chanceries).  There  was  also  a  distinc- 
tion between  *'  Letters  of  Grace/'  granted  as  a  mere  fa^or,  and 
"  Letters  of  Justice/'  grantefl  less  as  a  favor  than  by  reason  of  some 
equity,  (e)  Personal  Orflcr.t  of  the  King  were,  at  first,  given  by 
means  of  commands  in  the  form  of  Letters  Patent,  later  by  letters 
called  '*  Letters  of  Stamped  Seal/'  and  still  later,  by  means  of 
•'  Sealed  Letters/'  (/)  Letfres  de  Cachet  (letters  under  the  King's 
Privy  Seal)  were  but  a  variety  of  these  personal  orders.  The 
Ordinance  of  January,  1560,  used  the  expression  for  the  first  time» 
Complaint  was  already  being  made  of  the  abuses  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  The  employment  of  *'  Letters  de  cachet "  l)ecame  general 
only  in  the  time  of  Richelieu,  and  rose  by  that  period  to  the  rank 
of  a  regular  institution.  They  were  the  means  of  executing  some 
**  reason  of  .State."  They  were  used  to  summon  the  prJlticd  and 
judicial  bodies ;  to  order  them  to  debate  certain  questions ;  to 
regulate  public  ceremonies;  and  to  exile  or  to  incarcerate,  as  an 
administrative  measure,  persons  who  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  those  in  power»  or  who  had  been  guilty  of  disgraceful 
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conduct,  thus  allowing  their  families  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  condemnation  J 

§  19.    Royal  Legislation.  —  (3)  —  Princi[Mjl  Ordinances  Pretious  to 
the  iötM'fs.^— Seither  the  last  rarolinpans  nor  the  first  Capetiaiii 
enacted  any  laws.    Their  Charters  contain  grants  of  privileges  to' 
religious  establishments,  to  towns,  and  to  corporations.     Under 
St,  Louis  the  progress  of  the  royal  authority  was  evidenced  by 
Onlinances  upon  the  reform  of  morals  (e.g.  Ordinance  of  12.54) 
which  dealt  with  everything,  —  administration,  justice,  finances, 
and  general  poHctng  of  the  kingdom.     The  famous  Ordinance  which 
abolished  the  wager  of  battle  within  the  royal  domain,  and  sub-^ 
stituteil  for  it  the  inquest,  revolutionized  procedure;  it  is  generally 
datcfl   in   the  year   12()i),  but   probably  it   really  dated   back   to 
1258.     On  the  whole,  the  striking  feature  of  this  perifxl  is  that 
the  legislation  contained  in  the  Ordinances  has  praclically  never 
dealt  with  private  law;  it  formed  essentially  a  political  and  ad- 
ministrative body  of  laws. 

*  The  name  was  also  given  to  orders  of  arrest  lacking  the  kind's  signet 
«id  bearing  only  the  signature  and  conn ter-signaturt»  of  a  secretary  of  Stat«. 
See  Mirabeau^  ''Lettre^»  de  cachet  et  prisons  d'Etat/'  1782. 

'Editions:    No  complete  compilation   and    no   i|ood   edition  of   the 
Ordinances  exist.  Consult  the  following  :  Ist,  the  *'()raon nances  des  nns  de 
France  de  la  troisit»me  race/*  1721^-1847  (called  ** Collection  da  Louvrt\'* 
the  first  vuluine^s  hav^ing  come  from  the  ro^^al  printing  establiahment  of  thai 
Louvre);    this«  eompilation  was  hi^uri  by  Eusbhe  de  La  wrim\  and  carried  I 
on  by  Sccotiase,   VilUvatdt,   Brvqnujay^  Cnmua^  and  Paatorvt,  and   finished  I 
bv  Pfirfif«3<ns,  to  whom  the  Academy  of  InÄcriptionii  confided  this  i4isk*| 
T^he  Academy  of  Inscriptions  18  at  the  present  lime  enga^fed  in  complct-f 
ing  the  '*  Collection   du  Louvre/*     With  this  object  in  view    it  has  had 
drawn  up  the  '*( Catalogue  des   Actes   de  Francois  I/'  1887-1  Ht>8,  7  vuls. 
2d,  **  Recueil   g^  nigral   d«*s  anciennes  lois  f ran  Raises  de  420  h  178Ö,'*  pub* 
Uflhed  by  Jourdan,  Occrmy,  and  Innmhert,  1 823- 1S3Ü  (cited  by  the  namttJ 
of  the  latter).     3d,  Fontanon^  **  Edits  et  Ord-   des  rois  de  France,"  1580*1 
4th,    Siron   ami  Girnrd,  ''RtH*ueü  d'Edits  et  Ordonnance«  royaux/'  1720»  1 
5th,    •*  Conference  des  Ordonnances"  by  Guhwia,  1660.^     These   various  I 
compilations   are    very    inadequate:    cj.    Laboulaift,   "Note  de  nuelc|Uf«| 
ordoonancea'*    ('*Acad.  Inscr., '   18531;   Ariroc.  *'Sl^m.  dur  les  rollecMinna] 
des  lois  ant.  h  1789"  (*VAcad.  m,  morales/'  1882,  voL  120,  p.  43)  and  the' 
*' Institut  de   France,"  p,  iv, — Cf.  bibl.    in    Camus,  p.   204;    ViotUi,  p. 
152;  Ginoulhmc,  p.  GÜ3.      For  Belgium  :  "Collection  des  ancieonos  Cou- 
tumes  et  Ordonnancee  de  la  Belgique/*  1860  el  stq. 
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Chapter  II.   Second  Period:  a.d.  1500-1789 

NATIONAL  JURISTS  AND  ROYAL  LEGISLATION 
S  20.    Introductory. 

Topic  1.  The  Roman  Law  Jurists 

21.  The  Humanists.  I  Baudouin,   Doneau,   Hot- 

22.  The  French  School ;    Cujas,  I  man. 

Topic  2.  The  Officul  Compilation  of  the  Customs 

{  23.     Reasons  and  Methods  of  the  |  §  24.    Results  of  the  Redaction. 
Redaction. 


I 


Topic  3.  The  Royal  Legislation 


i 


25.  Introductory. 

26.  Ordinances  of  the  1500  s  and 

early  16008. 


27.  Ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 

28.  Ordinances  of  Louis  XV. 


Topic  4.  The  National  Jurists 


f  29.     The  Courts  and  the  Bar. 
i  30.     National  Jurists  of  the  1500  s. 


§  31.    National  Jurists  of  the  1600  s 
and  1700  s. 


Topic  5.   Political  Philosophy 
and  1600  s. 


{32.     Philosophies    of    the   1500s  I  §33.     Philosophies   of    the   1700s. 


§  20.  iDtroductory.^  —  In  this  period  the  Roman  Law  kept  its 
position  in  the  south,  and  reacted  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Customs  in  the  north.  The  Customary  Law  underwent  an  official 
compilation.  But  what  distinguishes  this  period,  more  than  anything 
else,  from  those  which  precede  it,  is  the  expansion  of  legislation, 
in  the  form  of  Ordinances.  This  is  an  entirely  natural  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  scientific  elaboration  of  the  law  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts 

^  [§|  20-33  «  Brissaüd,  section  III,  pp.  346-414,  extracted  and  con- 
densed. —  Transl.] 
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and  the  writings  of  the  jurisconsults.  The  Ordinances  brought 
about  a  legislative  unity  (except  that  in  the  field  of  civil  law  they 
left  it  to  the  Revtilution  and  theConsulate  to  complete  the  work, by 
wiping  out  the  distinction  between  regions  of  Customs  and  regions 
of  Written  Law).  These  Ordinances  were  in  their  day  true  Codes; 
they  entered  the  domain  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  reserved 
for  Custom  or  the  Roman  law.  They  were  supplemented  by  a 
body  of  Jiidieiat  Decisiom,  emanating  from  the  Courts  of  the  Parlia- 
ments and  the  King's  Council,  wiiich  served  to  interpret  these 
various  sources.  It  was  aided  by  Juristic  Treatises ^  which  become 
more  and  more  profuse  and  learned.  Historical  IVriiijigs  and 
treatises  on  public  law  lead  the  story  quite  naturally  up  to  the 
Revolutionar>^  period. 


Topic  1.   The  Roman  Law  Jurists 

§21.  The  Huznanista. — The  century  following  the  year  1500 
(says  Pasquier,  in  his  "  Recherches  de  la  France  '*)  brought  us  a  new 
method  of  studying  the  law  which  consisted  in  wedding  the  study 
of  law  to  the  humanities,  with  the  aid  of  a  precise  and  polished  Latin. 
He  names  as  the  three  earliest  **  patres  famiüas  '*  of  this  novel 
marriage:  William  BroE,  a  Frenchman,  a  child  of  Paris;  Axdre.\s 
Alciat,  a  ^lilanese  Italian ;  and  Udaric  Zasius,  a  German,  bom 
in  the  city  of  Constance.  Tliis  scientific  and  literary  revival,  the 
great  movement  which  led  to  a  reformation  even  of  religion,  was 
felt  in  the  study  of  the  law.  The  I'niversities  were  at  one  time 
divided  between  the  Bartolists  and  the  innovators.  Pasquicr 
also  says:  **  There  are  to  be  seen  two  sorts  of  legists,  of  which 
some  are  called  *  chaffourreurs/  barthoHsts,  and  barbarians, 
and  the  others  pure  humanists  and  grammarians/'  In  France, 
at  least,  it  was  not  long  before  the  latter  of  these  prevailed;  by 
the  middle  of  the  15(M)s  the  triumph  of  the  School  was  absolute. 
It  justified  itself  both  by  the  excellence  of  the  new  method  and  by 
the  superiority  of  the  men  who  directed  it. 

Their  Method,  —  The  revived  w^orship  of  the  classic  era  had  led 
to  a  direct  study  of  sources.  Texts  which  men  already  possessed 
were  criticised;  new^  ones  were  discovered,  old  texts  long  sint*e 
forgotten  were  rediscovered:  the  **  lex  Dei/*  theThe«Kiosian  Code, 
the  Basilica,  and  the  commentaries  upon  them.  The  number  of 
editions  of  the  Roman  laws  increased,  and  became  more  and  more 
accurate.  Lentil  the  work  of  the  modern  German  school,  the  texts 
established  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  15(X)s  continued  to  be  almost 
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exclusively  use*!,  Douaren,  who  was  one  of  the  new  men,  re- 
proached the  Bartnlists  for  their  barbarous  language,  their  lack 
of  method,  and  their  borren  schohisticism ;  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  truth,  they  quibbled,  and  applied  themselves  merely  to  com- 
bating tlie  opinions  of  others.  Of  those  who  studied  under  the 
old  school,  he  maintained,  ''  One  can  say  that  they  are  df>ctors  the 
first  year,  licentiates  the  second,  and  bachelors  the  third;  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  their  fourth  ^\  ear  they  are  no  longer  good 
for  anything.  As  for  me,  if  I  am  told  to  teach  a  yonng  man  law, 
I  begin  by  making  sure  that  he  has  that  literary  tincture  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  juriscoosolts  nor  statesmen,  but  only 
charlatans."  This  return  to  the  sources,  the  Hterarv'  reimscence, 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  manner  and  the  style  of  the  Barto- 
lists.  The  new  school  was  an  *'  elegant  '*  or  Ilumanüf  scht>nh 
The  finished  expositions  of  its  most  illustrious  representatives  are 
in  contrast  with  the  pr€>lixity,  the  dulness,  the  pettiness,  and  the 
interminable  digressions  of  the  writers  of  the  14t)0s. 

The  new  works  differ  still  more  by  reason  of  their  use  of  the 
Hisforkal  Method,  The  true  successors  of  Bartolus  were  Dumou- 
Hn  and  the  practitioners.  A  marked  divorce  took  place  between 
practice,  as  represented  by  the  latter,  and  the  historical  science  of 
the  Roman  law,  as  cultivated  by  such  aien  as  Cujas  and  Doneau. 
Hotman  was  well  aware  of  this;  in  his  **  Antitribonianus  '  he  shows 
that  the  new  direction  taken  by  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was 
bound  to  result  in  a  revision  of  the  civil  law  of  France;  he  asks 
for  a  Code;  he  proposes  to  amalgamate  the  Roman  law.  the  Cus- 
tomary law,  and  the  decisions,  reduced  to  one  or  two  good-sized 
volumes»  in  ordinary  and  intelligible  language;  it  would  cut  short 
chicaner^'  (he  asserts)  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  young 
men  in  the  Universities.  '*  The  Roman  laws  "  (said  he)  **  are  in- 
applicable on  innumerable  points.  And  even  where  they  could  be 
applied  practically,  tlieir  text,  once  confidently  accepted,  is  to-day 
the  subject  of  a  critical  revision.  The  Roman  law  of  such  men  as 
Gains,  Julian,  and  Papinian,  is  not  included  in  the  compilation 
of  Justinian,  unless  it  be  in  fragments,  in  morsels  cut  out  hap- 
hazard and  placed  end  to  end,  without  any  regard  for  order  and 
full  of  interpolations.  Under  such  conditions  the  Roman  law,  as 
studied  in  the  new  School,  loses  all  practical  niportance.'*  And 
it  was  not  so  absurd  to  find  pleaders  resorting  to  the  books  of  Socin 
(it  is  Pasquier  who  speaks  thus  of  an  Italian  doctor,  Jlarian  Socin 
the  younger)  for  this  reason  alone,  that  he  had  not  lost  time  in  the 
study  of  humane  literature  as  Aleiat  had. 
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Wliat  can  in  fact  be  less  practical  than  the  erudite  researches  of 
such  men  a^  Hotman  and  Cujas?  They  and  the  other  adepts  of 
the  new  Schoul  discriminated  the  strata  of  various  ages  iii  the 
enormrms  mass  of  the  Roman  law;  they  discavered,  as  our  geolo* 
gists  did,  by  digging  io  the  earth,  a  primary  leveL  median  strata, 
and  others  of  more  recent  date.  They  perceived  that  here  was 
a  legal  world  to  be  reconstructed,  —  a  world  whose  formation  had 
re<|uired  no  less  than  ten  centuries.  They  set  to  work,  using  an 
extraordinary  energy»  by  attacking  the  law  from  without,  using  the 
aid  of  phih)log\\  literature,  and  history.  Their  aim  was  to  unearth, 
from  beneath  its  Byzantine  covering,  the  classic  law^  in  all  its 
pureness*  For  the  first  time  the  importance  of  these  auxiliar^^ 
sciences,  hitherto  so  neglected  by  jurists,  began  to  be  understood. 
"  Sine  historia  etecam  esse  jurisprudentiam,"  Baudouin  was  wont 
to  say.  Here  we  have  the  password  of  the  new^  school,  Kabe- 
lais  docs  no  more  than  paraphrase  it  in  his  **PantagrueI,"  IL  IH: 
*'  Inasmuch  as  the  laws  are  weeded  out  from  the  midst  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy,  how  can  those  ftx^ls  understand  them  w^ho 
(God  knows)  have  made  less  study  of  philosophy  than  my  mule? 
As  to  the  humanities  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  history, 
they  were  about  as  much  burdened  with  them  as  a  toad  is  with 
feathers,  although  the  law  is  full  of  them  and  without  them  cannot 
be  understood." 

I  22.  The  French  School ;  Cujas,  Baudouin,  Donaau,  Hotman.  ^ — 
The  initiator  of  the  new  method  was,  first  and  foremost,  the  Mila- 
nese Alclvt,  who  taught  at  Bourges  from  1527  to  \*hV2,  But 
after  him  the  greatest  names  belong  to  France.  **  Jurispmdentia 
romana,  si  apud  alias  gentes  extincta  esset,  apud  solos  Gatlos 
reperiri  posset/'  said  the  Englishman,  Arthur  Duck,  Muret  also 
assures  us  that  one  can  only  learn  the  civil  law  iji  France,  and  he 
adds  (which  is  an  exaggeration)  only  with  CI'Jas.  If  Cujas  does 
indeed  come  first,  he  is  closely  followed  by  Doxeau,  DorAREW 
Baudouix,  and  Hotman.  With  them  we  should  include  the  learned 
Archbishop  of  Taragon,  AxToiXE  ArcusTiN,  and  the  German  \*au 
Giffen  (**  GiPHAMi's '').  In  the  1600s,  such  men  as  Gooefkov, 
Denys  (died  1622),  the  editor  of  the  **  Corpus  juris  civilis/'  and  his 
son  Jacques  (died  16.52),  who  worked  twenty  years  upon  the  re^ 
construction  of  the  text  and  on  a  Commentarj^  on  the  Theodosian 
Code,  Antoine  Favre,  president  of  the  Senate  of  Chamböy 
(died  1624),  author  of  the  **  Rationalia  ad  Pandeitas,"  and  of  the 
*'  Codex  Fabrianus/'  Fabrot  of  Aix  (die<]  ItVjy),  eilitor  of  "  Thfo- 
phileus  ''  and  the  **  Basilica»*'  carried  on  with  brilliancy  the  work 
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begun  by  Cujas  and  the  Doneaus,  In  the  1700  s»  Potdier  sums 
up  the  labors  of  the  School  (and  espeeially  of  Cujas)  in  his  **  Pan- 
dectse  Justinianefe  in  noMiim  ordineoi  redactie  "  (1748);  in  it  he 
kept  the  general  division  of  the  ** Pandects'*  into  books  and  titles, 
but  in  each  of  these  the  subdivisions»  instead  of  following  one  an- 
other without  any  order,  are  Dieth*xlically  arranged  and  connected. 
A  sketch  of  the  life  and  the  work  of  Cujas  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  this  school,  which  was  one  of  the  glories  of  our  old  France. 

Jacques  Cujas  (Cujacius),  the  son  of  a  fuller,  was  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1522,  and  died  at  Bourges  on  October  4,  1590.  A 
pupil  of  Arnaud  Ferrier,  one  of  the  teachers  won  over  to  the  method 
of  Alciat,  he  opened  at  Toulouse,  as  early  as  1547,  a  free  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Institutes,  In  1554  he  left  this  town,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  a  tradition  which  has  been  much  disputed,  it  was  because 

f  of  a  defeat  sustained  by  him  in  an  open  competition  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  chair  in  Roman  law\  It  is  said  that  Etienne  Forcadel 
(of  Beziers)  was  preferrcfl  to  him,  —  which  amouuted  to  the  same 
thing  (according  to  Graviua)  as  preferring  a  monkey  to  a  man. 
The  reason  why  Forcade!  succeedtni  (assuming  him  to  have  beaten 
Cujas)  is  twofold.    The  University  of  Toulouse  was  at  this  time 

'ßtill  very  much  attached  to  the  Bartolist  schoob  and  Forcadel 
belonged  to  this  school  (as  witness  the  following  utterance  of  his, 
**Patricios  appelloeos  qui  sunt  de  Bartoli  familia,reliquosplebios") ; 
this  was  a  prime  reason  for  conferring  upon  him  the  chair  to  which 
he  aspired.  Besides  this,  Forcadcl  had  some  claim  to  this  chair. 
for  he  had  had  a  Icmg  career  as  a  teacher  and  was  a  man  of  gifted 
appearance,  facility  of  speech,  a  skilful  rhetoric  (a  bad  style,  to  be 
sure,  but  one  ver\'  highly  esteemefl  at  that  time),  many  traces  of 
w*hich  are  disclosed  in  his  books,  Dumoulin  seems  to  have  pro- 
fessed to  have  some  esteem  for  this  jurisconsult,  whose  rivalry  with 
Cujas  has  immortalized  him. 

In  November,  1554,  Cujas,  attracted  perhaps  by  the  offer  of 
better  treatment,  replaced  at  Cahors  the  Portuguese  Antony  of 
Govea,  In  July,  1 555,  we  find  him  at  Bourges,  succeeding  Baudouin, 
Douaren  and  Baudouin,  followers  of  the  same  method,  seeing  in 
Cujas  a  dangerous  rival,  arousefl  so  many  enemies  against  him, 
both  among  the  students  and  in  the  municipality  of  Bourges,  that 
before  long  he  left  the  town.  In  1557  he  withdrew  himself  to  Paris; 
until  ^■alence  offered  him  a  stipend  of  60t>  hvres  to  occupy  a  chair 
at  that  University,  which  he  accepted.  So  great  Wtas  his  reputa- 
tion already  that  the  professors  of  Valence  gave  him  their  highest 
appointment,  though  some  of  them   had  had  as  much  as  ftirtv 
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years'  experience.  The  death  of  Douaren,  which  took  place  in 
1559,  allowed  him  to  return  to  Bf»urges,  his  patroness  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  at  once  recalling  him.  He  was  sulBciently  generous  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Douaren  by  delivering  a  eulogy  upon  him  to 
hi.s  patroness.  When  the  latter  l>ecame  Duchess  of  Savoy,  she 
offered  him  Govcä's  chair  at  Turin;  whether  to  show  his  gratitude, 
or  to  study  the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries,  or  to  escape 
from  the  troubles  which  threatened  France,  Cujas  accepted  it 
(1566).  But  his  stay  in  Italy  was  not  long.  Italian  life  was  uii- 
etmgeniaL  As  early  as  1567  he  had  determined  to  return  to  France, 
But  he  could  not  go  back  to  Bourges,  where  his  chair  was  filled  by 
FrancHjis  Ihitman.  So  once  more  to  Valence  he  went,  vüelding  to 
the  entreaties  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  the  Bishop  John  de  MontJue, 
his  friend.  But  again  he  left  Valence,  this  time  for  good  and  all. 
in  1575»  and  now  returned  to  Bourges.  Here  he  was  no  happier 
than  he  had  been  at  A'alence»  for  within  a  year  he  left  and  settled^ 
at  Paris*  The  Parliament  of  Parisi  by  Order  of  April  2,  1567, 
gave  him  authority  to  teach  Roman  law  publicly»  thus  making  in 
his  favtvr  a  notable  excepti(>n  to  the  rule  (atttey  §  7)  which  forbade  J 
this  teaching  at  the  I'Uiversity  of  Paris.  In  1577  he  once  more" 
took  up  liis  abode  at  Bourges»  nor  again  left  it  until  his  death  in 
1590. 

As  a  Man.  —  This  nomadic  life  of  Cujas  was  no  less  that  of  such 
men  as  Baudouin,  Doneaii* Hotman,  and  Dumoulin.  In  this  respect 
Cujas  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  times.  So  also  his  ^dolent 
criticisms  of  his  adxersaries;  they  too  treated  him  badly.  To-day 
such  amenities  are  exchanged  only  between  intimates;  in  those 
days  they  were  printed  in  great  works,  to  lend  more  spice  to  the 
argument-  In  the  furious  conflict  of  minds  of  that  time,  many 
jurisconsults  were  noted  for  their  harshness  and  extreme  language. 
Hotman  and  Doneau  risked  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  reform;  i 
President  Favre  was  an  ardent  Catholic;  Dumoulin  a  most  im*| 
placable  Gallican. 

As  a  Teacher.  —  It  has  been  asserted  that  Cujas  had  not  all  the 
gifts  of  the  teacher;  **  his  delivery-  was  hasty,  his  voice  uneven. 
his  pronunciation  indistinct.  But  these  defects  were  compensated 
for  by  an  authoritativeness,  a  methodical  treatment,  an  immense 
amount  of  learning,  an  abundance  of  ideas,  and  the  animation  con- 
ferred by  keen  thought."  He  prepared  his  lessons  with  a  con- 
scientiousness rarely  seen.  He  also  had  the  first  of  all  gCMxl  qualities 
which  should  be  possessed  by  one  who  teaches.  —  he  endeared  him« 
sf If  *,o  his  scholars.  '*  He  lixed  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  them, 
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often  invited  tliem  to  come  to  see  him,  received  them  at  Ids  tiiWe, 
had  excursions  for  them  in  the  countr>',  took  some  of  them  to  board 
in  his  house,  plaeed  his  librar\^  at  their  disposal»  lent  them  books, 
and  even  advanced  them  money.*'  * 

.4^  a  Jitri^cofwiili.  —  The  most  famous  of  his  writings  are  his 
**  Commentaries  U|Km  Papinian  *'  (pnWished  after  his  death)»  and 
his  **  Observationom  et  emendationym  libri  XXMIl  **  (puWished 
from  156Ö  until  his  death,  except  the  last  four  hooks,  which  were 
editefl  by  Pi  thou  after  his  death).  His  style  of  work  was  anal,\i:ieal, 
whereas  his  rival  for  fame,  Hugues  Doneau,  adopted  the  synthetic 
method  in  his  **  Commentarii  de  jure  civili,"  termed  **  on  the  whole 
about  the  best  systematic  exposition  of  the  Roman  law  "  until 
our  own  century,  Tlve  (lerman  jurisconsults  followed  his  model; 
the  French  on  the  other  hand  have  preferred  to  adhere,  with  Cujas, 
to  the  exegetic  methocL 

Bourges,  in  those  days,  was  famous  for  other  professors  than 
Cujas.  Francois  Baudouix  (Balduinus),  born  at  Arras  in  1520 
(died  1573),  after  having  been  secretary  to  Dnmoulin,  opened  a 
course  of  free  lectures  in  Paris  in  154(i  He  afterwards  taught  at 
Bourges,  Strasbourg,  Heidelberg,  Paris»  and  Angers.  His  fluctuat- 
ing religious  opinions  and  more  than  suspicious  orthodoxy  led  him 
to  leave  France,  to  go  and  teacli  in  Germany.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Umversity  of  Bourges»  then  the  most  celebrated  of 
French  schools  (**  the  great  market  for  science,"  in  the  phrase 
of  Hotman),  by  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  ^larguerite  of  France, 
daughter  of  Francis  I,  in  her  capacity  of  protector  of  science  and 
literature,  upon  the  advice  of  her  Chancellor  Michel  de  Lllospitab 
He  has  been  reproached  for  his  versatile  character;  he  changeci  his 
religion  seven  times,  Beze  tells  us.  This  is  not  accurate;  his  reli- 
gion was  tolerance  and  freedom  of  conscience;  upon  this  point  he 
never  varied,  but  it  was  enf>ugh  to  draw  down  upr»n  him  the  general 
hatred.  He  must  be  ranked  with  liberals  like  L'Hospital  and 
de  ThoUt  who  desired  reform  (for  they  could  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  abuses  under  which  the  Church  was  suffering),  but  reform 


'  I**  The  learned  Cujas  had,  in  spite  of  his  sedentary  jpursiiita,  led  a  very 
wandering  life  ;  he  died  at  Bourgea  in  the  year  1590.  '  Sedentary  *  pursuits 
is  perhaps  not  exa^^tly  what  1  should  call  them»  having  read  in  the  *  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle*  (»ole  source  of  my  knowledge  of  the  renowned 
Cujacius)  that  his  usual  manner  of  study  was  to  spread  himself  on  his 
beJly  on  the  floor.  He  did  not  sit  down,  be  lay  down ;  and  the  *  Biographie 
U oi Verseile  *  has  (for  so  grave  a  work)  an  amusing  picture  of  the  short, 
fat*  untidy  scholar  dragging  himself  *  a  plat  ventre "  across  his  room,  from 
one  pile  of  books  to  another/*  {HenryJameJS^  **  A  Little  Tour  in  France/' 
XII,  **  Bourges/')  — -Eo.J 
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without  violence  and  without  st-hi^m.  Would  an  apostate  have 
hesitated  ahoiit  justif\ing  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  upon 
the  demand  of  the  Court ^  Baudouin  had  suffident  ct>urage  to 
refuse.  As  a  jurisconsult  he  is  one  who  did  mo^t  towards  intro 
ducing  the  historical  method  into  the  study  of  the  Roman  law, 
DoUAREN  (Duarenus),  born  at  Moneontour,  C6tes-du-Nord,  1500, 
died  at  Bourges,  15o9*  He  ga\e  up  teaching  in  1548  for  the  bar, 
but  he  was  offered  such  appointments  that  before  long  he  came 
back  to  teach  at  Bourges,  and  there  brilliantly  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  Alciat.  Hugueh  Doneau  (Donellus), 
born  in  1527  at  Chälons-sur-Saone.  a  pupil  of  Coras  and  of  Aniaud 
rVrrier  at  Toulouse,  of  Baron  and  of  Douaren  at  Bourges,  left 
France  in  1572,  and  died  at  Altdorf  in  159L  He  was  one  of  the 
most  hitter  adversaries  of  Cujas,  He  is  the  only  Romanist  of  the 
l.yX)s  one  can  think  of  comparing  with  Cujas.  Though  some  have 
erroneously  attempted  to  classify  him  as  a  Bartofist,  he  belongs 
clearly  to  the  Humanist  school  Donean  was  compelled  to  leave 
France»  because  of  his  connection  with  the  reformed  religion,  and 
taught  aftenvards  at  Heidelberg,  at  Leyden,  and  at  Altdorf  (near 
Nuremberg). 

Fran^oir  Hotman,  born  in  Paris,  August  23,  1524,  belongcti 
to  a  family  which  had  originnlly  live<l  in  Silesia.  His  father 
was  a  Councillor  of  the  Parliament.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Orleans,  "where  still  restnmded  the  glory  of  P,  de 
TEstoile,  the  keenest  juriscinisult  of  all  the  dcK-tors  of  France/* 
After  practising  at  the  bar  for  a  time,  he  came  back  to  pure  science, 
and  in  1546  opened  a  course  in  Roman  law  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
The  Reformed  religion,  which  was  rapidly  spreading,  especially 
in  circles  of  culture,  made  a  convert  nf  Hotman,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  notable  Huguenot  adherents.  But  this  change 
of  religion  cost  him  dear;  he  broke  with  his  family,  and  forfeited 
his  property  and  at  last  his  native  country.  In  15.55  he  settled  at 
Strasbourg,  where  his  fame  soon  became  international.  Prussia* 
Saxony,  and  England  made  him  offers.  Finally,  enabled  to 
return  to  France,  he  went  to  the  University  of  ^'aIence,  and  in  L>C>G, 
to  that  of  Bourges,  The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  drove 
him  thence,  as  it  did  Poncau;  thereafter  he  taught  in  Switzerland, 
at  Geneva,  and  at  Bale.  He  died  in  159()  in  the  latter  town,  broken 
dowD  with  illness  and  poverty,  but  preserving  to  the  end  and 
through  a  thousand  trials  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youngeT  years. 
His  **  Franci>-Gallia  "  (1573).  one  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  iVot- 
estant  cause,  is  a  screed  in  favor  of  political  freedom;  for  be  was 
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ever  a  champion  of  free  thought  and  action  in  both  political  and 
religious  matters.  In  his  *' Antitribonianus*'  (15fi7),  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  unity  of  ei%il  legislation.  INJities,  theijogy,  feudal  law, 
Roman  law,  were  all  in  his  mastery;  and  throughout  he  reaches 
those  heights  which  are  attained  only  by  tlie  greatest  minds.  No 
doubt,  if  he  had  been  content  to  be  onl^\'  a  Romanist,  he  would  have 
equalled  Cujas  and  Doneau.  But  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  action 
also.  His  career  was  so  interrupted  by  political  turmoil  that  we 
stand  amazed  at  the  vast  learning  to  which  his  writings  testify.* 


Topic  2.   The  Officl^l  Compilation  of  the  Customs 

§  23.  Beaaozis  and  Methods  of  the  Redaction.  —  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  14lX)s  many  of  the  Customs  had  been  put  into  writing* 
But  oSicial  compilations  were  rare;  their  need  could  not  be  filled 
by  the  private  Books  of  Customs;  these  w^ere  inadequate,  and  were 
too  much  encumbered  by  Roman  doctrines  and  their  authors* 
personal  opinions.  The  tenor  uf  the  Customs  was  uncertain; 
and  the  limits  of  their  several  jurisdictions  were  not  well  defined. 
Judges  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  expensive,  dilatory,  and  crude 
inquest  by  **  turba  '*  (anf£,  §  10).  There  w^as  urgent  demand  to 
remedy  these  tw^o  great  evils,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law%  and  the 
slowness  of  justice,  Charles  Yll  proposed  to  attain  this  twofold 
object  by  ordering  the  cjffieial  compilation  of  the  Customs  of  the 
kingdom  (Art,  125  of  the  Ordinance  of  Montils-Ies-Tours,  April, 
1453). 

When  did  this  CompUuHon  take  place  f  —  The  Ordinance  of  1453 
w^as  not  put  into  effect  immediately;  Charles'  successors  had  to 
repeat  his  orders.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  HOOs 
that  the  work  w'as  liegun  (Custom  of  Ponthicu,  1494,  etc.).  The 
compilation  and  the  publication  took  place  almost  entirely  during 
the  15()i)s.  Many  important  Reüinons  of  the  CuMoms  were  like- 
wise made  during  the  15(10s.  The  Custom  of  Paris,  compilefl  in 
1510»  w^as  revised  in  158();  that  of  Orleans,  compiled  in  1^509,  was 
revised  in  158"^;  that  of  Brittany,  published  in  1539,  was  revised 
in  1580.  That  such  revisions  became  necessary  so  very  shortly 
after  the  first  compilation  was  due  largely  to  the  study  of  the  new 
texts  by  jurists  and  judges,  and  the  defects  and  anachronisms 
thus  disclosed. 

*  fOn  thefl©  great  French  jurists,  compare  the  ooinmeats  of  Professor 
Maüland,  in  his  ** English  Law  and  the  Renaissance*'  (reprinted  in  ** Select 
Ksaays  in  Anglo-Axnerican  Legal  HiBWry."  vol.  I)— Tra^bl.] 
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Haw  were  the  Compilatioiw  mid  the  Revmom  Made  f —  The 
method  used  was  intended  to  settle  beyond  a  donbt  the  ni>ages 
in  foree  and  to  give  them  the  double  sanction  of  the  Provintnal 
Estates  and  the  royal  authority.  Thus  the  Custom,  even  after 
l)eing  codified,  preserved  its  popular  character,  while  reeeivinj?  the 
autiiority  of  a  perpetual  and  irre\  oeable  law.  ^^Tlie  five  steps  in  the 
process  were  as  follows:  1st.  Under  Letters  Patent  of  the  King» 
ordering  the  compilation  of  the  Customs  of  a  certain  province,  the 
sheriff  commanded  the  various  officers,  court  clerks,  mavors,  and 
aldermen,  to  draft  memorials  upon  the  local  usagc^s;  these  formed 
the  preliminary  materials  for  the  future  Code.  2d.  At  the  same 
tiDie  the  I*ro\'incial  Estates  assemblcHJ  at  the  capital  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. The  memorials  of  the  experts  w^ere  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mission of  members  of  the  Estates,  who  were  to  compile  therefrom  a 
single  draft,  t3d.  The  f(>rmal  draft»  thus  being  recommended,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  presided  over  by  members  of 
the  Court  of  Parliament  delegated  by  the  King  as  commissioners  for 
the  purpose.  The  draft  articles  of  the  Custom  were  voted  upon 
by  the  Estates;  if  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  if  the  majority 
or  the  weightier  party  did  not  accept  them,  the  disagreement  was 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Parliament.  The  part  playe<l  by  the  royal 
Cümmissioners  was  more  subordinate  than  one  would  havesupposetl ; 
the  text  of  the  Customs  was  primarily  the  work  of  the  practical  men 
of  each  locality.  One  could  not  expect  from  theui  either  polish 
or  method  (says  FIeur>')»  and  so  there  is  little  order  in  their  work, 
and  the  language  is  b}'  no  means  precise.  4tlk  The  final  text  of 
the  Custom  was  then  read  in  the  formal  asserablv'  of  the  Estates. 
This  was  the  official  Publicaiiofi,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  royal 
decree  by  which  the  King*s  commissioners  enjoined  that  the  Cus- 
tom should  be  observed  as  an  inviolable  law.  Minuten  of  the  whole 
proceedings  were  drawn  up  and  were  reghteredt  with  the  official 
report  of  the  Customs,  at  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  or  barony, 
5th.  Finally  the  text  of  the  Custom  was  certilie<i  by  the  royal  com- 
missioners and  deposited  witli  tlie  clerk  of  the  Parliament;  but 
it  was  neither  verified  nor  ratified  by  that  Court »  excepting  those 
articJes  upon  which  the  Pro\  incial  Estates  had  not  been  able  to 
agree* 

§  24*  Remits  of  the  Redaction.  —  (A)  Proof.  —  Each  pro\ince 
had  thenceforth  its  local  Cixle ;  Customs  which  had  been  officially 
settled  no  longer  had  to  be  proved  in  court.  Inquests  by  **  turba  " 
{antt\  §  10)  became  useless  and  were  prohibited  (upon  subjects 
pro\ided  for  in  the  Custom). 
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(B)  R^^ornw.  —  The  chief  aim  was  to  settle  the  existing  usage 
"  ne  varietur  ";  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  compilation 
of  the  Customs  as  a  recasting  of  private  law.  Nevertheless,  the 
opportunity  of  making  alterations  and  corrections  was  naturally 
taken  advantage  of;  the  Letters  Patent  of  March  15,  1497,  invited 
the  officers,  practitioners,  and  members  of  the  three  Estates  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  corrected,  added,  diminished, 
or  interpreted.  The  idea  of  revision  came  to  light  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  great  Customs.  Here  a  double 
tendency  was  felt,  sometimes  in  moulding  the  local  usage  towards 
the  Roman  law,  and  sometimes  in  adhering  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Customary  law.  The  principal  representati\'e 
of  the  Romanist  tendency  was  President  Lizet  (of  Berry),  and  of 
the  opposite  tendency  President  CifRiSTOPiiE  de  Teou,  father 
of  the  historian.  **  Lizet,''  saiil  Guy  Coquille,  '*  held  that  the 
Roman  law  was  our  common  law,  and  conformed  onr  French  law 
to  it  as  much  tis  possible  by  putting  narrow  limits  on  all  that  was 
contrary  to  Roman  law.  Master  de  Thou  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Customs  and  the  French  law  were  our  common  law,  and  called 
the  Roman  law  merely  written  reason*" 

(C)  The  Aidhorihf  of  the  Custom  was  no  longer  the  same  as  of 
old.  Because  of  its  origin  and  its  subject,  it  preserved  its  character 
of  a  usage;  but  at  the  same  time  the  sanction  of  the  King,  now 
added,  gave  it  the  form  and  the  force  of  a  Written  Law.  It  must 
be  observed  as  a  statute,  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  eclict.  Hence, 
(a)  to  allege  and  prove  any  other  Custom  in  opposition  tt»  the 
official  Custom  was  forbidden;  (b)  it  could  only  be  modified  by 
taking  the  same  steps  as  in  the  original  compilation. 

(D)  Programs  toward  Unlfornnty  of  the  Civil  Law.  —  (a)  Reduc-' 
iion  of  the  Number  of  CuMoms,  Xot  as  many  Customs  were  com- 
piled as  there  were  lords*  domains,  llany  bwlies  of  local  usages 
were  absorbed  in  the  general  Customs  of  the  barony,  or  county, 
or  the  province,  simply  because  the  interested  parties  did  not  make 
them  known;  in  default  of  which  the  usage  became  void.  Al- 
though France  was  not  yet  to  have  a  single  Ci\^il  Ci>de,  still,  at  least, 
by  these  official  Customs  Provincial  Codes  were  created ;  of  which 
the  minor  local  Customs  were  merely  the  complement.  It  is 
generally  said  that  there  were  at  this  periml  in  old  France  sixty 
General  Customs  and  three  hundred  Special  Customs.  This  of 
course  was  far  from  being  unity  of  law;  but  it  was  a  great  step  in 
advance,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  days  when  each  petty 
barony  had  its  own  Custom,     For  the  achievement  of  a  uniform 
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Civil  Code»  destiny  was  still  to  need  two  centuries  of  centralization, 
numerous  general  ordinances,  and  a  body  of  decisions  and  law- 
books which  should  accentuate  analogies  and  eliminate  diver- 
gencies  between  the  Customs.  At  this  peritxi  of  the  15(Xls,  no 
doubt,  a  single  Code  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter;  ingrained 
tradition  would  have  been  stronger  than  the  law.  In  Germany,  the 
**  Land  rechte,**  or  pro\'irK'ial  laws,  corresponded  to  our  General 
Customs,  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  rider,  and  that  they  did  not  exclude  the  application  of  the 
Roman  law  as  a  subsidiary  rule.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  ITOOs  that  powerful  States  such  as  Prussia  and  Austria  ob- 
tained true  Codes,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  dispensmg  with 
any  need  for  amplication  from  the  Roman  or  Canon  law. 

(b)  Letjal  f^cicfice.  The  official  c(mipilation  of  the  Customs  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  scientific  movement*  Tlie  text»  being 
published,  was  easy  to  obtain  and  study.  Comparisons  were  made 
between  the  various  Customs;  lectures  were  given  upon  their 
various  articles.  By  this  means,  out  of  the  extreme  detailed  di- 
versity of  rules,  there  arose  general  principles,  an  identical  basis, 
the  Common  Cmtomari/  L/iw  of  France.  Tliese  principles  now 
became  the  special  subject  of  study.  Thus  unity  of  legislation  was 
first  of  all  realized  in  le^al  treatises.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  books  were,  in  the  1500s,  the  *'  Institution  au  droit  fnin<,*ais,^' 
by  Guy  Coquille,  and  the  '*  Institutes  Coutumiferes  **  of  Loysel. 
in  which  the  essential  rules  of  the  Customary  law  are  laid  down  in 
the  form  of  proverbs.  In  the  1600  s  we  have  the  *'  Institution  au 
droit  fran<;jai3  "  by  Aroou  (1692),  a  simple  and  concise  exjxisition 
of  the  Customary  legislation.  The  numerous  treatises  on  civil  law 
by  PoTHiEH,  in  the  1700  s,  were  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view;  Pothier  seems  to  have  worked  upon  a  Code,  of  which  there 
are  several  editions,  representing  preferred  and  variant  texts. 
The  Civil  Code  of  1804  is  itself  nothing  more  than  the  general 
law  or  common  law  of  the  Customs,  rounded  out  and  mcxlified 
by  the  aid  of  the  revolutionary  law  and  cleared  of  its  feudal 
elements. 

(c)  Judicial  Decijt^iofis,  in  their  turn,  followed  the  impulse  given 
by  the  treatise  writers.  The  Courts  simplified  and  unified  the  Cus- 
tomary law,  — giving  the  Custom  of  Paris  a  prepi>nderance,  which 
vrould  have  been  still  more  marked  had  not  this  Custom  had  a 
formidable  competitor  in  the  Roman  law.  This  preponderance 
of  the  *'  Coutume  de  Paris*'  over  the  other  Customs  was  due  to 
various  causes,     lot.   The  attraction  which  the  capital  already 
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exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  2d.  The  tendency  of  the 
Court  of  I*arhament  to  give  it  preference,  a  nutural  tendency  be* 
cause  Parhament  sat  in  Paris,  IM.  The  excellence  of  its  compila- 
tion (at  least  in  the  revision  of  I  r>80),and  the  fact  that  it  represented 
a  well-balanced  middle  course  between  Customs  which  were  most 
opposed  to  one  another.  But  this  Custom  was  far  from  covering 
private  law  in  its  entirety,  as  one  may  see  from  a  list  of  its  titles : 
fiefs,  copyholds,  seigniorial  dues,  kinds  of  property,  possession, 
mortgages,  rent-charges,  prescription,  repurchase  by  the  same 
lineage,  judgments,  distraint  and  seizure,  servitudes,  marital  com- 
munity, dower,  guardianship,  gifts,  wills,  succession,  public  sale, 
The:?e  same  subjects  are  to  be  found  again  in  most  of  the  other 
Customs.  But  certificates  of  civil  status,  marriage,  paternity, 
and  filiation,  as  wtU  as  obligations  and  contracts,  are  not  dealt  with, 
these  matters  being  regulated  by  the  Ordinances,  the  Canon  law, 
and  the  Roman  law. 


Topic  3.   The  Royal  Legislation 

§25.  Introductory. —  The-  Monarchic  Period  is  naturally  the 
one  during  which  royal  Ordinances  and  enactments  predominate 
in  the  sources  of  the  law.  They  increase,  expand,  and  become 
transformed  into  CcHJes,  whereas  the  other  sources  of  the  law^  be- 
come less  abundant.  They  are  rounded  out  by  means  of  the 
Hegidafing  Judgvieriis  issiits:!  by  the  Parliament  and  the  other 
supreme  Courts,  and  especially  by  the  Judgments  of  the  Comieil 
which,  particularly  during  the  17iM}s  become  a  more  and  more 
important  part  of  the  law. 

The  Reguhting  Judgments  of  the  sovereign  Courts  wxre  decisions 
of  these  Courts  to  be  observed  as  laws  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction;  they  are  on  the  boundary  line  between  statutes 
and  judicial  decisions. 

Our  archives  contain  almost  eight  hundred  thousand  Judgments 
of  the  Coufieih  covering  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  monarchy. 
Tliis  shows  us  what  an  important  place  these  enactments  had 
taken  in  our  old  legislation.  The  King*s  Council  was  the  great 
political  organ  of  the  moTiarchy;  it  played  a  part  which  may  in 
some  respects  be  compared  with  that  of  the  English  I^arliament. 
Political  development  had  been  just  the  opposite  in  France  to  what 
it  had  been  in  England;  in  England  the  King*s  Privy  Council,  in 
France  the  States-General  (that  is,  the  body  whicli  corresponded 
to  the  English  Parliament),  had  become  atrophied.     Not  only  did 
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the  Kind's  Council  issue  Judgments,  but  Ordinances  and  Edicts 
were  subniitted  to  it. 

§  26.  OnUziances  of  the  1500 s  and  early  16008.  —  The  great 
Ordinances  of  the  13(X)s  and  14()0s  reforming  the  State  had  often 
been  enacted  in  secjuence  to  a  session  of  the  States-Genera!  or  similar 
assemblies.  They  were  often  nothing  more  than  the  incorporation 
of  the  grievances  of  the  deputies  of  the  States-General  into  a  single 
document;  they  afTected  most  of  the  branches  of  administration, 
and  were  a  pellmell  of  the  most  varied  provisions.  The  Ordinances 
of  the  lot>Os  retain  the  same  characteristics.  Of  this  sort  was  the 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  l^illenf-Cotterets  (August,  1539),  under 
Francis  I»  dealing  with  the  administration  of  justice.  It  restricted 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  required  tlie  regis- 
tration of  gifts,  on  the  example  of  the  Roman  law,  regulated  the 
functions  of  notaries,  and  provided  for  registration  of  civil  status« 
But  its  principal  reform  was  in  criminal  proceilure.  It  substituted 
the  inquisitorial  s%'stem  of  the  Courts  of  the  Church  for  the  old 
feudal  proc*edure.  Complaint  by  the  injured  person  and  publicity 
of  trial  were  now  supplanted  h\'  <^r  officio  prosecution  and  secrecy 
of  trial  The  Ordinance  of  Mouline  ( l.^ri(>)  substituted  written  prt>of 
for  oral  witnesses  in  civil  procedure.  The  Ordinance  of  Blois  (1579) 
regulated  the  form  of  marriage.  A  dozen  other  important  Onli- 
nances  covered  between  them  a  large  field  of  private  law. ,  Alx>ut 
1580,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  Barnaby  Bri8»on  (Brissonius), 
Advocate*General  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  author  of  a 
widely  used  dictionary  of  law  i  **  De  vcrboruni  significatione  '*), 
compiled  a  systematic  collection  of  the  principal  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Ordinances  in  force  under  Henry  III.  This  prince, 
ambitious,  it  was  said,  to  rival  the  glory  of  such  men  as  Theodosius 
and  Justinian,  was  about  to  givx  it  royal  sanction;  but  his  death 
in  Lj89  prevented  this.  Brisson*s  work  was  published  after  his 
death  under  the  title  of  *'  Code  Henri  IH,  Basilica/* 

§  27.  Ordmanceg  of  Louis  XIV.  —  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
was  marked  by  the  codification  of  numerous  branches  of  law. 
To  Colbert's  initiative  we  owe  these  great  Ordinances,  of  which  the 
Codes  of  to-day  are  scarcely  more  than  revised  editions. 

Like  most  of  the  royal  enactments,  these  OnJinances  were  pre- 
pared by  councillors  of  State;  but  associattMl  with  them  were  legal 
and  conmiercial  experts,  and  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice)  the 
Court  of  Parliament  took  part  in  drafting  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant» on  civil  procedure  and  crimes.  The  Ciril  Procedure  Ordi* 
nnnce  of  April,  1 667,  sought  to  reduce  delays  and  expense  and  to  give 
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precision  of  rules,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  discretion  of 
judges.  The  two  most  proinirtent  in  its  drafting  were  Pussort,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  Guillaime  de  Lamoignon.  Chief  President 
of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  a  liberal,  of  noble  mind,  who  stood 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament  against  the  enlightened  despotism 
championed  by  Pussort.  The  Criminal  Ordinatiet'  of  lo'7(f  had 
much  meritt  but  it  was  marred  by  numerous  features,  —  the 
torture;  the  *' monitories/'  or  warnings  (tf>  be  given  by  the  clergy 
to  the  faithful,  inculcating  the  disclosure  of  their  knowletlge  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  and,  in  reality,  says  Voltaire,  an  in- 
ducement to  the  dregs  of  the  people  to  accuse  from  mere  jealousy 
the  rich  and  the  nobles) ;  the  system  of  numerical  proofs  obligatory 
on  the  judge;  lawsuits  against  corpses,  compulsory  self-incrimi na- 
tion, and  the  like.  Lamnignon  in  vain  championed  the  cause  of 
liberalism.  It  remaine«!  for  the  philosophers  of  the  17Ws  and  their 
disciple  Beccaria  to  revolutionize  the  penal  law  by  insisting  that 
repression  of  crime  should  not  ignore  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  rights  of  the  defence.  The  Ordinance  of  1070  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  Code  of  Criminal  Practice;  it  is  not  a  Penal  Code.' 
The  Old  Regime  never  had  one,  and  that  was  not  among  the  least 
of  its  shortcomings.  The  Ordinanre  of  Connnerce,  March,  1073 
(**  Code  Marchand,**  **  Code  Savary  '* ),  codified  the  commercial  law 
(on  land).  Its  cliief  draftsman  was  a  Parisian  merchant»  Jacques 
Savary,  author  of  the  "  Parfait  neguciant,"  a  book  of  Eumpean 
fame  in  its  day.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Manner  August,  1681. 
codified  the  maritime  law.  That  law  had  at  an  early  period  ac- 
quired au  international  character:  and  this  Ordinance,  founded  on 
a  careful  study  of  international  usage»  preserved  that  character. 

§  28,  Ordinances  of  Louis  XV-  —  Colbert's  work  of  cmlification 
was  continued  under  Louis  X^'  by  the  efforts  of  D^Aguesseau 
{post,  1 31 )  in  various  branches.  Even  the  civil  law  was  now  under- 
taken. The  illustrious  Cliancellor  at  one  time  couteniplated  uni- 
fying the  entire  civil  law  of  t!ie  kingdom.  But  he  recoiled  beft>re 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  was  content  with  a 
partial  codification  upon  certain  topics,  such  as  gifts,  wills,  entails, 
and  mortmain. 
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Topic  4.   The  National  Juhists  ^ 

1 29.  The  Courts  and  the  Bar.  —  The  lofty  figure  of  Michel  de 
L'HosPlTAL  (died  1573)  dominates  the  pleiad  of  the  jurisconsults 
of  the  IRMls  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  Customs,  Brantöme 
calls  him  **  another  Cato,  sent  to  rebuke  a  corrupt  world."  As 
a  legislator,  he  put  on  the  statute-book  many  progressiv'e  rules ; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
names  whose  integrity,  strictness  of  morals,  learning,  and  civic 
courage  have  placed  ^  high  the  fame  of  our  judicial  body  in  the 
Old  R^rae,  Among  the  chancellors  and  keepers  of  the  seal. 
the  best  known  of  his  successors  are  P.  Seguier  (in  1635)  and 
D'Aguesseau  (in  1717),  Among  the  chief  presidents  of  the  Court 
of  Parliament  at  Paris  may  be  mentioned  Christophe  de  Thou 
(died  1582),  Achille  de  IIaklav  (died  1616),  Matiheu  Mole 
(died  1636),  and  Guillaitme  de  Lamoignon  (died  1677),  Among 
the  advocates-general  of  the  Parliament  the  Ijest  known  are 
Baiinaby'  Bkisson  (1570),  Jerome  Bignon  (1626),  Omer  Taluk 
(1632)  and  Denis  Talon  (1698),  Joly  de  Fleury  (four  of  this 
name  held  office  in  the  1700s),  and  Gilbert  des  Voisins  (1718- 
1739). 

At  the  Bar  the  most  famous  names  in  the  1500  s  are  those  of 
Etienne  Pasquier  (mentioned!  later);  Slmon  Marion  (died  1605), 
whose  daughter  married  Antoine  Arnauld  and  **  was  the  mother 
of  twenty  celebrated  children  ";  Michel  Servin  (died  1626),  of 
wham  it  w*bs  said:  **  Servin uni  una  dies  pro  libertate  loquentem 
vidit  et  oppressa  pro  libertate  cadentem/*  '  In  the  l»iOOs  we  note 
Olivier  Patrit  (died  1681),  the  Boileauof  the  bar,  who  gave  to 
forensic  eloquence  a  classic  tone  and  raised  the  standards  of  ora- 
torical taste,  though  his  speeches  seem  to  us  ver\'  cold;  ANTr>iNE 
Lemaistre,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  brilliant  career,  retired  to 

^  BiBUOGRAPBT :  Camus  and  Dtiptn«  "Professioti  d'&vcKüftt,**  5Ui  ed«, 
1832.  An  alphftbetioftl  list  oi  the  old  junaoonsulis  is  to  be  found  m  Üie 
'^Iiiütit.  de  Loyael,**  ed«  Üvpin  and  Labmiimft^  1846.  \^l  1*  p.  xxxt  — 
Fapire  Maamn,  *"  Eloees  des  jurbc./'  163S:  Mamac,  **Venm  VanfkmsJ* 
1619;  TUand,  **Vie«  des  plus  i^Uhr^  jurisf%/*ed.  1737;  T^rtütmH,  ^'Vlm 
dea  juriisc.  franc,  (jui  oal  ^*ril  sur  \v  dr.  rom,/*  1750;  Blai^eAmi^  '*EI(m» 
des  premiars  pr#sid,  an  Park  de  Piuis:*'  Brttonnier^  **Vied»  jiirisou  lea 
plus  o^l^bres  de  Prance**  (excepting  those  of  Purts) ;  P.  Kwitr&tL,  *'Miiiu 
p^  nrvir  a  la  vie  dee  hommes  illosirieA«**  1^6:  UoiUtmdmf,  "fiaeTvlaix  d* 
Hiolitsw.."  1886:  Dictionaries  And  bioeiwlüfls,  for  cscaoipiiw  Htf/arr 
aatiiottjr,  *'lm  lA^u^''  1877;  Rodi^rt,  **\m  grands  junboaratte»,'^ 
1S74. 

>  As  b«  was  praenf ine  to  Louk  XIII  a  reauiiiitraaoew  al  a  ^  bid  of 
^aitie»,"  tlie  kmg  in  bim  with  threats.    Serrui  (the  Blory  gom} 

Ml  daad  al  tho  feet  ng, 
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Port-Royal,  where  he  died  in  1658-  In  the  17rK)s  eminent  names 
are  Cocmx  (died  1747)»  Loyseau  de  Maüleon  (died  1771), 
Gerbier  (died  17^S),  and  Servan  (died  1807). 

§30.  National  Jurists  of  the  löOOs. — Though  this  \vas  the 
century  of  the  great  Romanists  (Cujas»  Baudouin,  Doneau,  Hot- 
man),  yet  the  jurisconsults  who  labored  upon  the  Customary  law 
were  not  inferior.  Foremost  among  them  (in  his  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  contemporaries)  was  Charles  Dithoulin 
(*'  Molinieus  "),  born  in  Paris  in  1500.  died  in  1506,  December  27. 
As  a  barrister  he  met  with  but  little  suecess.  President  De  Thou, 
tirefl  of  listening  to  him,  treate<l  him  as  he  would  an  ignorant  lawyer 
and  orderetl  him  to  be  silent.  This  drew  down  upon  the  President*s 
head  a  protest  from  the  dean  of  the  bar  and  association  of  Imrristers 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day,  even  in  favor  of  a  Dumoulin. 
**  Yon  have  insulted,"  he  was  told,  **  a  man  more  learned  than  you 
yourself  could  ever  hope  to  be;'*  and  De  Thou  acknowledged  his 
error.  This  anecdote  (obviously  open  to  doubt)  at  least  explains 
how  it  was  that  Dumoulin  came  to  abandon  the  bar  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  composition  and  consultations.  Dumoulin  did 
not  limit  himself,  as  did  Cujas,  to  the  law  alone;  his  emotional 
character  here  felt  itself  confined  within  too  narrow^  a  sphere.  He 
plunge<l  with  ardor  into  the  religitms  disputes  of  his  time.  It  was 
said  that  he  could  not  with  composure  hear  the  words  *'  right,*' 
'*  usurpation,"  and  *'  abuse  ";  he  was  bound  to  express  his  feelings. 
It  was  easy  enongli  to  raise  up  enemies,  in  that  epoch ;  and  r>umou- 
lin  had  plenty.  Using  little  diplomacy,  employing  violent  invective 
in  his  arguments,  his  life  w^as  threatened,  his  house  plundered,  and 
be  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Germany.  He  taught  for  scmie  time 
at  Tübingen,  was  driven  out  by  a  rival,  gave  lessons  at  Stras- 
bourg» Dole,  and  Besan<;;t>n,  attracting  numerous  listeners  by  his 
reputation.  At  last  lie  returned  to  France.  When  the  Count  of 
Montbäiard,  on  asking  an  opinion,  was  refused,  because  Dumou- 
lin found  his  cause  an  unjust  one,  the  Count  threw  him  into  prison. 
But  Dumoulin,  none  the  less,  refused  to  give  the  opinion.  In 
Italy,  his  books  were  placed  on  the  Church's  Index  of  prohibited 
works. 

Dumoulin's  fame  was  only  equalled  by  his  self-conceit.  At 
the  caption  of  his  opinions,  he  wrote:  **  Ego,  qui  nemini  cedo 
et  a  nemine  doeeri  possum.''  Did  his  abilities  justify  his  own 
opinion?  He  had  indeed  great  talents.  His  ideas  were  broad. 
He  dreamed  of  amalgamating  the  Customs  into  a  single  Code 
(**  Oratio   de   concordia    et    unione    consuetudinuni    Franciee "). 
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He  annotated  theoi,  od  the  basis  of  the  Custom  of  Paris.  **  caput 
omnium  hujus  regni  et  totius  etiam  Galliu^  Belgica?  consuetudi- 
num/'  He  uphdd]  the  lawfulness  of  lending  at  interest,  tlien 
contrary  to  the  teachiniy^s  of  the  Church.  He  took  a  stand  agamnt 
the  theory  by  which  the  King  was  not  onl>'  the  sovereign  but  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  kingdom.  Feudal  charges  were  ckuous  to 
him;  and  whenever  he  encountered  an  iniquitous  custom,  he 
attacked  it  with  violence  until  he  overthrew  it.  He  fought  against 
the  narrow-minded  feudists  with  a  disdainful  roughness  and  rigor 
He  was  the  cliampion  of  the  new  ideas  and  of  the  germinating 
thoughts  of  the  Third  Kstate*  With  his  modern  conception  of 
the  rights  of  the  State,  and  with  the  theory  of  natural  law,  he  took 
up  arras  against  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Church  and  Feudalism.  His  writings  gave  direction  to  French 
judicial  j^ractice,  and  map|3ed  out  its  future  course. 

With  Guy  C*jquille,  Loysel,  Pasquier,  and  Pi  thou,  we  reach  a 
more  fieaceful  region.  They  were  all  men  of  amiable  disposition, 
**  elegant  **  jurists,  humanists  while  also  practitioners,  collalxjrat- 
ing  with  I*asserat  in  the  **  Satire  Meiiippee,*'  diplomatic,  moderate, 
Galileans.  They  had  all  the  good  qualities,  save  one,  —  that  power- 
ful and  rough-shod  genius  of  a  Dumouhn,  by  which  a  man  stirs  his 
century,  Grv  Coquille  {152/5-1603)  was  in  the  States-General 
three  times,  but  is  best  known  by  his  ''  Institution  au  droit  fran^ais '' 
and  similar  works.  Antoine  Loysel  (1536-1617).  who  had 
studied  under  Cujas,  bet*ame  famous  in  his  *'  Institutitms  t*ou- 
tumieres,*'  a  sort  of  code  in  the  form  of  maxims,  and  his  **  Poi^quier. 
or  Dialogue  des  Avocats."  Etiexne  pA8(jriER  (1529-1615)  was 
eminent  chiefly  as  an  advocate.  He  stood  out  against  Henry  IlTs 
claims  of  k^gi»lati\'e  power.  When  in  a  celebrated  lawsuit  by 
the  Fniversity  of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits  it  was  sought  to  e.wlude 
the  latter  from  f/hairs  of  secular  instruction,  Pasquier  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Tniversity,  which  finally  triumphed. 

§  3L  National  Juriat»  of  tha  1600a  and  1700s.  —The  century 
of  Louis  XI V  is  not  the  great  century  of  French  legal  science. 
Nor  is  it  a  period  of  decadence,  excepting  for  the  Roman  law. 
But  with  the  exception  of  Domat  and  Laraoignon.  there  are  no 
pn^minent  names;  at  the  most  one  can  but  mention  the  ci\*ilians 
Duplessis,  Lebrun,  Ricard,  the  erudite  La  ThaumassiSre,  and 
Clement  Fleury  (1640-1723),  author  of  a  **  Histoire  du  droit 
francais/'  and  under-tutor  of  the  children  of  FraiuT*. 

The  classical  spirit  of  tfie  16<JOs  in  law  had  a  brilliant  exponent 
in  Domat  (of  Clermont-Ferrand.   1625-1696),  a  fellow-country- 
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man  and  friend  of  Pascal,  like  him  a  Jansenist  (tliongh  brought  up 
by  a  Jesuit,  his  great-onele  Sirmond),  and  a  magistrate  vigilant, 
upright,  and  absolutely  disinterested.  His  great  work,  "  Les  lois 
civUes  dans  leur  ordre  nature!  '*  was  written  at  Paris,  whitlier  he 
came  in  1681.  on  a  royal  pension.  It  is  distiiiguislied  by  its  lofti- 
ness of  thought  and  philosophic  spirit.  *'  Domat/'  said  Portatis,  **  is 
the  first  man  to  deal  in  generalities,*'  His  work  has  been  called 
the  preface  to  the  Civil  (\xle,  but  (we  must  add)  it  was  a  pref- 
ace not  very  well  known;  it  was  confidently  admired,  but  very 
little  read.  GriLLAUME  de  Lamoignon  (1617-1077)  had  no 
rival  as  a  jurisconsult.  Besides  his  participation  in  the  draft  of 
the  Ordinances  of  1(H>7  and  1670,  his  great  work  is  the  **  Arr^tes,  ou 
Lois  projetees,"  in  which,  carrying  out  the  plans  of  such  men  as 
Dumoulin  and  Loysel,  he  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  Customary 
law  in  the  form  of  a  Code.  IjOUIs  XI\\  when  appc»ioting  him 
Chief  President  of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  said:  **  If  I  had  known 
a  worthier  nian,  I  shoukl  have  given  him  your  place/' 

In  the  171M)s  we  find  the  learned  historian  Eusebius  de  Lauriere, 
(died  1728)»  preparing  the  compilation  of  the  Ordinances,  the 
Chancellor  DWguesseau  and  Pothier»  bringing  the  spirit  of  Lamoi- 
gnon and  Domat  into  the  law,  and  Montesquieu,  standing  as  the 
representative  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 

H.  Fr,  D^Aguesseau  (of  Limoges,  1668-1751),  the  great  Chancel- 
lor, was  a  legislator  like  L'Hospitah  and  a  magistrate  like  Lamoi- 
gnon. He  was  higlily  esteemed  at  Court  for  his  learning  and  his 
uprightness;  his  stubbornness  hurt  his  career  all  the  more  in  that 
it  did  not  prevent  his  sometimes  changing  his  mind,  for  example^ 
with  regard  to  the  Bull  **  Unigenitus."  He  began  by  opposing 
with  the  utmost  energy  the  ratification  of  this  Dull;  neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  from  Louis  XIV  could  make  him  yield. 
Despite  his  failings,  I)*Aguesseau  remains  a  great  man.  Me  gives 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  magistracy  of  the  17()0s,  In  his  *' Ordi- 
nances" he  takes  up  in  detail,  but  with  less  boldness  in  itsexecution, 
the  splendid  draft  of  Lamoignon,  Upon  the  topics  which  they 
covered  —  'wills,  gifts,  and  entails  —  he  virtually  wrote  in  advance 
entire  chapters  of  the  future  Civil  Code  of  Xapoleon.  His  Memoirs 
reveal  his  fine  talents  as  a  practitioner,  and  can  still  be  consulted 
with  profit. 

R.  J,  PoTHiER  (1690-1772),  professor  at  the  University  of  Orleans 
and  counsellor  to  the  Inferior  Court  of  that  town,  was  a  true  sage, 
a  lay  saint.  His  biographers  show  him  to  us  as  modest,  disin- 
terested, obliging,  and  charitable,  fulfilling  his  double  duties  with 
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a  conscieritiousncss  rarely  seen,  at  work  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  nine  at  night,  without  any  sort  of  recreation  or  social 
diversions.  His  life  is  summed  up  in  his  works.  These  extensive 
writings  consisted  mainly  of  two  series:  1st,  the  **  Pandectie  in 
n'oxiim  ordinem  digest»?  "  (1748)»  a  systematic  treatise  ufion  each 
title  of  the  Digest,  the  te^ts  being  rearranged  so  as  to  bring 
together  those  which  were  related,  and  the  whole  rounded  out  with 
definitions,  distinctions,  rules,  and  exceptions;  2d,  numerous 
treatises  on  the  civil  law  (notably  the  *'  Traite  des  Obligations  '*), 
which  arc  models  of  clarity,  of  exactness,  and  of  method.  They 
extraordinarily  simplifitd  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  f ramers  of 
the  Civil  Ctjde;  it  has  iH'en  said  of  them  that  tliey  were  an  ad- 
vance Commentary  upt^n  the  Code.  Still,  Pothier  had  neither 
the  originality  nor  the  genius  of  Cujas  and  Dunioulin;  it  is  as  a 
popularizer  that  he  has  no  equal. 

To  read  the  treatises  of  the  civilians  (the  works  of  Pothier,  for 
example),  one  would  never  suspect  that  they  were  of  the  17(K)s, 
Nothing  therein  I>etr€ay3  the  great  movement  of  ideas  then  stir- 
ring. No  breeze  of  the  new  spirit  can  be  felt  within  their  realm. 
But  around  the  old  cloistered  edifice  of  the  law,  Montesquieu  was 
already  building  his  boldest  of  new  scaffoldings.  He  is  the  first  to 
amceive  u{  the  law  as  a  true  science?,  to  identify  its  metlifxl  with 
that  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  growth  of 
[aw,  and  to  subsume  all  its  facts  w  ithin  the  boundaries  of  general 
formula^.  His  scheme  may  have  since  been  perfected  as  to  detail; 
but  the  conception  has  remained  the  same;  it  has  never  been 
improved  upon.  And  besides  proptninding  this  broad  truth,  in 
his  **  Esprit  des  lois  ''  (1748)  he  touched  upon  the  essential  points, 
and  suggested  the  concrete  solutions  of  the  future.  Xo  more 
entails  (for  they  hamj^er  economic  progress) ;  no  more  mortmaias 
(for  the  clergy  is  a  family  which  should  not  multiply) ;  fewer  rent- 
charges  and  more  money-loans, — such  was  his  program  for  pniperty- 
law.  For  the  law  of  persons,  no  more  serfdom  (for  agriculture 
depends  less  on  fertility  of  soil  than  on  liberty  of  its  occupants). 
For  famil\-  law,  no  more  indissoluble  marriagt^s.  The  law  of  succes- 
sions should  be  preserved,  on  grounds  of  politicÄl  welfare.  For 
procedure,  he  advocates  less  of  formality,  more  of  conciseness 
and  simplicity.    Such  was  his  enlightened  forecast. 
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§32.  PhilosophltÄ  of  the  1600  s  and  1600s.  —  (1)  The  U^Xh. 
The  Renascence  was  a  return  to  paganism,  a  reaction  against 
asceticism  and  scholasticism.  IMacchlwelu  (1469-1527)  was 
a  good  exponent  of  it,  with  his  realistic  and  positivist  policy,  having 
no  standard  other  than  the  reasons  of  State,  and  no  principles  save 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  His  work,  "The  Prince,"  had  so 
enduring  an  influence  that  Frederick  the  Great  (before  he  was  king) 
wrf>te  a  book  against  it.  Its  merit  was  to  have  broken  completely 
with  the  theologie  principles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  freed  public 
law  from  the  yoke  of  scholasticism,  and  introduced  the  spirit  of 
utilitarianism. 

(2)  The  loMs.  The  Reformation,  like  the  Renascence,  had  its 
policy;  but  a  very  different  one,  and  in  the  beginning  one  very  far 
from  being  as  liberal.  The  death  of  Michel  Servet  divided  the 
Calvinist  faction;  Sebastien  Casteliion  was  the  first  to  write  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  conscience.  The  wiser  among  the  politicians 
—  L'Hospital,  Pi  thou,  Pascjuier  —  were  also  won  over  to  this  prin- 
ciple. Thus  arose  one  of  the  most  essential  of  public  liberties. 
At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  gave  rise  to  a  school  hostile  to  the  theocratic 
theories,  or  theories  of  the  divine  law  which  predominated  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  ideas  of  the  social  contract  and  of  popular 
sovereignty  passed  from  the  school  and  from  books  into  the  full 
light  of  public  life.  The  monarchic  system  of  the  Church,  which 
had  served  as  a  model  for  the  State,  was  abandoned ;  instead  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  balance  for  the  Empire,  there  arose  National 
Churches  with  an  episcopal  system,  —  sometimes  with  an  aristo- 
cratic constitution  (England,  Germany),  sometimes  with  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  laymen  participating  in  the  government  of  tlie 
Church  (Calvinists,  Presbyterians).  *  These  changes  had  their 
etiect  upon  the  political  organization.  One  of  the  movements 
was  represented  in  the  MonuTchomnques.  The  Protestants,  who  in 
France  suffered  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch, 
aimed  to  limit  this  authority.  Such  was  the  purpose  of  the 
**  Franco-Gallia  "  (1573)  of  the  jurisconsult  Frederic  Hotman, 
an  apolog>^  for  the  limited  monarchy  temperet!  by  the  historical 
point  of  view.  The  Scotchman  Buchanan  was  among  the  most 
radical  of  this  School. 

But  absolutist  and  Uheral  tendencies  were  mingled  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  authors  of  the  1dLM)s.     Pierre  Pithou's  little  book, 
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**  Libertfe  de  leiulise  galliciine/'  was  like  a  Code  for  the  C  liurch 
and  State  up  to  the  em!  of  the  Old  Regime.  Among  the  political 
writers  the  most  illustrious  is  Jeak  Bodin  (151*0-1596),  with  his 
six  book^,  *'I)e  la  H^piibliqiie.**  The  nioii archie  centralization  in 
France,  the  oninipotence  of  the  Pope  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  writings  of  the  legists  on  the  Empire  furnished  Bod  in  the  ele- 
ments of  his  system,  which  was  at  once  monastic  and  juri<licah 
Hobbes  was  to  draw  from  it  the  absolutist  system  of  his  *'  I^ni- 
athan.'*  To  Montesquieu,  Bodin  was  to  furnish  the  the*>ry  of 
climates  (which  to  be  sure  can  l)e  found  in  its  germ  among  the 
ancients). 

(3)  The  IfjWs*  —  England  was  the  chief  battle-ground,  during 
the  16()0s.  beti^*een  liberal  and  absolutist  ideas.  The  former  had 
their  roots  as  far  back  as  Bracton  in  the  1200s  and  Fortescue  in 
the  1400  s.  The  cause  of  absolute  monarchy,  no  less  old»  waä 
defended  not  only  by  Hobbes,  in  his  **  De  Cive  **  (1042)  and 
*'  Leviathan  '*  (1651),  but  by  King  James  I  and  by  Fihner,  The 
opposite  array  was  led  by  Milton,  Harrington,  Sidney,  and,  chief 
among  all,  by  Locke  (1632-1704). 

Natural  law  had  had  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  theologians 
of  the  Mitidle  Ages,  in  tliose  of  Suarez  in  the  1500  s,  and  (for  inter- 
national relations)  in  those  of  Victoria,  Ayala,  and  Albericus 
Gentilis.  But  it  becomes  far  more  extensive  and  far  more  impor- 
tant from  the  1600  s  onwards,  with  the  German  Althusius  (1557- 
1638),  and  especially  with  the  Dutchman  Grotius  (1583-1G45)> 
founder  of  the  mwlern  law  of  nations. 

§33.  Philoaophiea  of  the  ITOOi.  —  The  jurists  of  this  pericxi 
attach  themselves,  mmv  to  ^MoxTESQriEir,  and  some  to  Je.vn- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Montesquieu's  great  work,  **  L'Esprit  des 
Lois  "  (1748),  suggested  as  a  miKlel  for  the  States  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  English  Constitution,  with  its  representative  system,  its 
separation  of  powers  (in  which  he  saw  a  valuable  safeguard  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual),  and  its  bodies  intervening  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people  —  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Parliament,  — 
to  deaden  as  it  were  the  impact  between  them,  and  to  pre\  ent 
abuse  of  power  on  the  one  hand  and  rebellion  on  the  other.  He 
realized  that  our  complex  societies,  far  more  than  the  simple  city- 
state  of  olden  times,  had  need  of  a  complex  constitution.  The 
simple  terms  to  which  the  forms  of  government  were  commonly 
reduced  —  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  —  were  no  longer 
consistent  (aca>rding  to  liim)  with  our  times.  His  merit  lay,  not 
only  in  possessing  a  superior  political  sense,  but  in  subjecting  public 
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law  and  the  legal  system  in  general  to  the  experimental  method,  — 
the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  bringing  some  certainty  into  it. 
Aiiguste  Comte  rightly  a>nsiders  him  as  the  creator  of  social 
science* 

JeaxJacques  RorssEAiT  (1712-177S)  was  more  a  man  of 
books,  a  theorist.  He  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  school  of  natural 
law,  and  much  to  Ltjcke ;  ptTsonal  observation  fyrnished  him  with 
but  little,  excepting  in  those  parts  of  his  political  system  which  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  Old  Regime.  He  strives  in  his  **  Contrat 
Social"  (1764)  to  portray  the  rational  organization  of  society. 
His  ideas  upon  the  state  t?f  nature,  upon  the  social  contract  (by 
which  men  agree  to  form  a  society),  upon  popular  sovereignty, 
and  up4m  the  relation  of  the  delegated  executive  power  to  the  nation 
which  creates  it,  have  in  themselves  nothing  new,  save  the  eloquent 
and  animated  form  and  the  radical  logic  with  which  he  places  them 
before  us.  Rousseau  has  little  sympathy  for  the  English  Con- 
stitution; upon  this  point  he  reacts  against  the  school  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, through  his  disposition  to  equality  and  democracy;  thus, 
he  admits  neither  the  separation  of  powers  nor  representative 
government.  But  he  agrees  with  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  (and 
with  most  of  the  writers  of  his  century)  in  his  protests  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Old  Regime.  Almost  all  of  them  champion  what  the 
Revolution  was  to  call  **  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  ritizeii." 
Rousseau  is  perhaps  the  least  liberal  of  them;  although  a  great 
individualist  by  temperament,  he  did  not  declare  for  tolerance  in 
religious  matters;  we  know  how  little  he  favored  private  ownership; 
in  his  view  this  right  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  He  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  individualist  and  collectivist*  And  this  twofold 
tendency  he  stamps  upon  the  Revolution^  so  soon  impending. 
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Chapter  IIL   Third  Period:  a.d,  1789-1904 

THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  CODES» 

Topic  L   The  Renovation  and  Unification  of  this  Law 


S  34.  The  Intermediate  Work  of 
the  Revolution. 

§  35.  The  Preparation  and  Enact- 
ment of  the  Code  Napoleon. 


S  36»     Character  and   Content«  of 

the  Code  Napoleon, 
i  37*     The  Empire  and  the  Other 

Codes 


Mi. 


Topic  2.   The  Civil  Law  since  the  Codification 

Lecpslatton.  (  40.     Le|^  Seience. 

Judicial  Decisions. 

Topic  3.  The  Code  Napoleon  in  other  Countries 

Prior  CodiSeations.  1 1  42,   The  Extension  of  the  Code 

Napoleon. 


Topic  1.   The  Renovation  and  Unification  of  the  Law 

§  34.  Th«  Work  of  the  Revolution.  —  (1)  In  general,  the  legis- 
lative work  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  considerable,  formed  a 
transitional  stage  between  tlie  old  and  the  new  law,  and  is  usually 
termed  **  interme<liate  law  "  or  **  intermediate  period." 

As  a  general  thing  but  little  studied,  authors  are  apt  either  to 
admire  it  too  implicitly,  or  to  disparage  it  too  vehemently.  It  has 
been  studied  in  its  entirety  by  M*  Sagnac,  in  his  **  Legislation 
Civile  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise/*  * 

This  period  ean  be  given  exact  limits:  it  began  with  the  17th  of 
June,  1789,  the  day  on  which  the  States-General  were  changed  into 
a  National  Assembly  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power;  it  ended 
on  30  VentÖse,  year  XII  Qlarch  21,  1S04),  the  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Civil  Code,  which  opens  the  modern  period. 

The  Dominant  CharaeteriMic  of  the  Revolution  was  a  hatred 

»  Hi  34-42  -  PLA?noL,  1}  59-141,  pp.  23-52.  with  omissioas.  Por  the 
citation  of  this  work,  and  an  accotint  of  the  author,  see  the  Editorial 
Preface.  —  TbaksuJ  *  PÄris,  1898. 
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of  feudalism,  —  not  of  political  feudalism  (which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  King  long  before),  but  of  civil  feudalism.  This 
signifies  the  mass  of  rights  and  usages,  arising  out  of  feudalism 
and  aifecting  indiviflual  relations,  which  had  survived  the  political 
system  out  of  which  they  had  sprung.  Of  the  feudal  organization 
itself,  there  no  longer  remained  anything  excepting  special  privilege,^ 
benefiting  certain  lands  and  certain  persons.  There  were  only  a 
few  of  these  in  the  nation ;  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the 
recognition  of  these  privileges;  consequently  they  offended  that 
sentiment  of  equality  which  is  so  strongly  de\' eloped  among  the 
French.*  •  The  abolition  of  Feudal  dues  was  thus  the  first  under- 
taking of  the  Revolution;  this  was  enacted  on  the  night  of  August 
4.  Enough  laws  were  afterwards  passed  to  insure  the  effect  of  the 
fundamental  principle  enacted  on  this  celebrated  night.  It  is 
worth  while  here  to  point  out  the  blindness  of  those  French  states- 
men who,  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  instigated  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  to  condemn  to  the  pNTc  Boncerf's  brochure  on  the 
**  Inconveniences  of  the  Feudal  Privileges  "  (1776);  at  that  very 
moment  a  neighboring  monarch,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  peacefully 
instituting  reforms  which,  had  they  been  systematically  under- 
taken in  France,  could  have  saved  royalty. 

The  Re^uli^  of  the  Revofufion  were  mainly  changes  in  public  and 
political  law.  In  private  law,  the  chief  progress  realized  by  the 
intermediate  law  was  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  a  regard  for 
indimdual  ownership,  hotti  of  which  were  made  more  secure  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Old  Regime;  yet  it  is  onl^>'  fair  to  add 
that  the  occasions  upon  which  these  rights  used  formerly  to  be 
violated  were  more  sensational  than  numerous,  and  that  the  safe- 
^ards  whicii  are  to-day  provided  are  more  apparent  than  reaL 
Another  principle  gained  by  the  Revolution  was  the  equality  of 
permons,  and  therefore  the  equality  of  lands.  E\'ery  trace  of  special 
privilege  disappeared;  since  1789  all  Frenchmen  are  merged  in  a 
single  class  under  the  name  of  citizens. 

(2)  The  successive  labors  of  the  various  Assembles  may  now  be 
notic^  more  in  detail* 


>  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  hatred  of  medieval  institutions  should 
have  resulted  in  an  outburst  in  France  of  all  plaof\s,  France  was  a  eoimtry 
in  which  feudalism  had  already  been  threo-qiiarterK  destroyed;  there  were 
other  countries  (Germany  and  England)  where  these  institutions,  better 
prei<er\ed*  still  made  their  severity  felt  by  the  people.  Tocquevith  had 
noticed  this  fact  (**L'aneien  regime  et  la  Revolutioa/'  2d  ed.,  p.  57). 
For  an  explanation  of  so  singular  a  fact,  see  Robert  Beitdant,  "La  trans- 
fonnÄtion  de  la  prapri6t4  foiioiöre  daus  le  droit  interm^diaire,"  p.  125  et 


seq. 
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1st.  The  Constituent  Assembly  (June  17.  17S9-Sept.  30,  1791)* 
This  Assembly  was  actively  occupied  with  the  new  administrative 
system  to  be  put  into  effect.  In  pubHc  law,  the  reform  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  others  was  the  suppression  of  tlu*  <»ld  terri* 
torial  divisions,  made  for  administrative,  Judiciary,  or  financial 
purposes.  The  "provinces/*  "  bailliages,**  and  **  generalitfe*' 
were  replaced  by  the  division  into  departments  (Law  of  Dec,  22» 
17K9,  Feh.  26-March  4,  1790). 

The  judiemnj  reforms  were  radical.  The  old  magistracy  was 
destroyed*  The  Parliaments  w*ere  **  sent  on  a  vacation  ";  but  these 
vacati<jns  were  '*  indefinite,''  and  they  have  never  come  back  fnini 
them.  In  their  stead,  *' district  tribunals"  were  created:  these 
have  since  become  our  civil  tribunals  of  the  wards  (**  arrondisse- 
ment  '*).  The  institution  of  the  criminal  jury  was  decreed  on 
April  30,  1790,  The  formation  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  (re\i€w) 
was  vtited  Aug*  12,  1790;  its  organization  dates  from  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  1 ,  1791).  At  this  time  the  office  of  magistrate  was  still  elective 
(Decree  of  May  5,  17^K)).  The  reorganization  of  the  judiciary 
then  became  the  subject  of  the  great  law  of  Aug.  1()"24»  17SK), 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers.  This  principle, 
upon  which  are  founded  the  constitutions  of  every  free  people, 
was  formulated  in  the  17nOs  by  Montesquieu:  **  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  ptjssihility  of  an  abuse  of  power»  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  that  fxjwer  should  check  jxiwer  "  ("Esprit 
des  Ix>is/*  botik  XI,  Chap.  IV).  Here  are  the  worfls  of  the 
law  of  Aug.  24,  1790:  **  The  functions  of  the  judiciary  arc  distinct 
and  shall  always  remain  separate  from  the  administrative  functions, 
Tlic  judges  shall  not ^  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  interfere,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  \^ith  the  acts  of  the  administrative  staff,  nor 
cite  before  them  any  administrator  for  any  exercise  of  his  office" 
(Tit.  II,  art.  13).  Thus  understood,  the  separation  of  powers 
amounts  to  freeing  the  executive  from  the  control  of  the  authority 
of  the  judiciary,  —  a  result,  however,  which  is  the  best  protection 
for  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  enacted  the  first  written  conMüutian 
of  France,  that  of  Sept.  3-14,  1791,  preceded  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  aiul  of  the  Citizen.  Let  us  also  re<*all, 
merely  to  note  it,  the  civil  nmstitution  of  the  clergy,  which  came 
to  nothing  (Law  of  July  12-Aug.  24,  1790).  Besides  these,  the 
Assembly  passed  a  great  number  of  acts  bearing  on  public  law, 
dealing  with  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects. 

In  the  field  of   private  Imv,  the  Assembly  legislated  only  on 
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particular  topics,  almost  all  of  which  can  be  connected  with  two 
principal  reforms.  The  first  is  the  enfrmwhisemefft  of  the  mil  and 
the  reorgaTilzation  of  property-rights.  Feudalism  liad  uverhnrdened 
the  land  with  all  sorts  of  dues,  rent-charges^  quit-rents.  titheSp 
etc.;  the  right  of  ownership,  originally  simple  and  undivided*  had 
been  separated  into  the  beneficial  ownership  and  the  direct  or 
superior  ow^nership;  rights  inalienable  and  irredeemable  were 
ever\"W'here  met  with;  powers  of  repurchase  by  relatives  hindered 
the  transmission  of  property.  All  this  mass  of  confused  rights  the 
Constituent  Assembly  entirely  wiped  out;  ow^nership,  now  eman- 
cipated and  disencumbered,  became  once  more  absolute  and 
complete,  like  the  Roman  ''  dominium  **;  and  this  simple  idea  has 
so  firmly  entered  our  rainds  that  to-day  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  state  of  affairs  prior  to  1789.  The  second  reform 
was  the  introduction  of  the  primipie  of  equality  in  the  regulatio}}  of 
inheriiunces.  The  manner  in  which  the  inheritance  of  individuals 
is  regulated  has  a  direc-t  influence  upon  the  political  condition  of 
a  people.  The  spirit  of  nobility  and  aristocracy  in  old  France 
rested  fundamentally  on  the  law  of  succ*ession.  ITie  noble  houses, 
supported  neither  by  trade  nor  by  industry,  preser\'ed  their  fortune 
only  by  means  of  the  privileges  of  the  male  line  and  of  primo- 
geniture, which  compelled  the  younger  sons  to  enter  holy  orders 
or  to  embark  upon  a  military  career.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
to  effect  the  parcelling  of  the  great  estates,  did  away  with  the  right 
of  primogeniture  and  all  other  privileges  of  succession,  and  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  equal  partition  among  children  (Decree 
of  April  8,  1791).  Among  the  t>ther  reforms  eft'ected  b\'  the  Con- 
stitutent  Assembly-  may  be  noted  the  liljerty  of  lending  at  interest 
(Oct.  3-12.  1789);  lil>erty  of  the  right  of  hunting,  now  given  to 
owners  over  their  own  lands  (April  28-30,  179(0;  abolition  of  the 
State's  right  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  alien  (Aug.  6-18, 
1790);  letters  patent  for  industrial  inventions  (Dec.  31,  1790- 
Jan.  7,  1791);  and  finally  the  Rural  Code  (Sept.  2S-Oct.  6, 
1791). 

2d.  The  Lvgif^hfive  AssembUj  (Sept.  30,  1791-Sept.  21.  1792). 
When  the  Assembly  was  dissoIve<l  (Sept.  21,  1792),  it  had  not 
sat  quite  a  year,  but  had  passed  srmie  notewTrrthy  law^s :  the 
institution  of  adoption  (Jan.  \^,  1792);  the  abolition  of  entails 
(Aug.  25,  1792);  the  fixing  of  majority  at  the  age  of  tw*enty-one 
years,  and  the  suppression  of  the  paternal  power  over  children 
who  had  come  of  age  (Sept.  20,  1792);  the  creation  of  **  civil 
status " '  for  all  persons,  —  a  reform  which  "  secularized  *'  mar- 
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riage  and  made  it  thenceforth  a  mere  contract  under  the  civil  law; 
the  institution  of  divorce  (Sept.  20,  1792). 

3d.  The  Convention  (Sept.  21,  1792'Oct.  26.  1795),  Amidst 
the  storms  which  encompassed  it  and  in  spite  of  its  disorder  and 
violence,  the  Convention  found  time  to  pass  a  number  of  measures 
dealing  with  private  law.  We  may  mention  among  the  most  im- 
portant :  a.  A  law  of  17  Nivose,  year  II  (Jan.  G,  1794),  upon  suc- 
cessions. By  this  celebrate*i  law  the  members  of  the  Convention 
sought  primarily  to  attach  future  generations  to  the  order  of 
things  created  by  the  Revolution.  Tills  they  accomplished  by  en- 
acting that  the  family  propert>^  should  descend  by  preference  to 
the  youngest  members  of  those  families*  The  law  of  succession  w^as 
also  affected  by  the  Decree  of  Ty  Brumaire,  year  11  (Oct.  26»  1793), 
dealing  with  tlie  illegal  clauses  inserted  in  gifts  and  legacies,  and 
the  Decree  of  12  Brumaire,  year  II  (Nov,  2,  1793),  dealing  with 
the  succession  of  illegitimate  children,  w^ho  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  legitimate  children,  b,  A  law  dealing  with  mort- 
gages, 9  Messidor,  year  III  (June  27,  1795),  called  **  Code  hypo- 
thecaire."  Tliough  poorly  planned  as  to  details  and  defective  in 
its  system»  which  [paralyzed  legal  distraint  and  execution,  this  law 
is  a  very  remarkable  one;  it  contained  some  excellent  ideas  on 
the  system  of  mortgages,  and  its  bohlest  innovation,  the  acknowl- 
edgments of  mortgages,  has  been  taken  up  again  and  imitated  in 
our  own  time  in  various  countries,  c.  The  law  of  3  Brumaire^ 
year  IV,  ealletl  "Code of  OfTences  and  Punishments,"  a  long  text  of 
over  six  hundrt*d  articles,  took  the  place  of  the  two  Codes  on  the 
same  subject  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791. 

4th,  The  Dimionj  (bet.  27,  1796-Xov.  9, 1799).  In  spite  of  its 
corruptness  and  its  impotence,  the  Directory  exercised  a  fortunate 
influence  upon  civil  legislation.  It  amended  several  of  the  extreme 
or  vexatious  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Con- 
vention. Thus,  divorce,  which  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  per- 
mitted with  too  great  ease,  was  more  strictly  regulated  (Law  of 
the  1st  complementary  day,  year  V,  Sept.  17,  1797);  arrest  was 
restored  as  a  measure  to  c^ompel  the  payment  of  debts  (24  Ventöset 
year  IV;  4  Germinal  and  4  Florfel,  year  IV);  the  rights  of  sucy 
cession  of  illegitimate  children  were  restricted,  and  retroactive 
effect  was  taken  from  the  law  which  had  conferred  these  rights 
upon  them  (15  Thermidor,  year  V;  Aug.  5,  179*));  the  complica- 
tions which  had  l>een  caused  by  the  Convention's  laws  on  successioii 
were  settled  and  lessened  (18  Pluviose,  year  V;  Feb.  6,  1797). 
The  Directory  also  undertook  several  original  reforms»    The  two 
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principal  ones  are:  1*  The  law  of  11  Briimalre,  which  provided 
for  publicly  recording  transfers  of  immovables,  —  an  excellent 
provision,  which  was  naisguidedly  abandoned  in  the  Civil  Code  and 
had  to  be  restored  in  our  own  day  (Law^  of  March  23,  1855).  2d, 
The  law  of  22  Frimaire.  year  VI  I,  on  registration  and  the  tax  on 
transfer  of  rights,  which  is  still  in  force. 

§  35.  The  Preparation  and  Enactment  of  the  Code  Napoleon*  — 
The  Code  Napoleon  was  the  final  realization  of  a  dream  which 
had  many  times  inspired  the  jurists  of  the  prior  centuries. 

(1)  Prior  Plans  for  the  Unification  of  the  Lau\  —  Louis  XI  is 
said  to  have  planned  a  uniform  code  for  all  France;  Charles  Donnni- 
lin  had  advocated  one.  The  States-Cieneral  of  15(iO  had  voted. 
and  the  king  then  promised,  to  compile  one;  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  Brisson's  work,  published  in  1603  (avie,  §  30)  never  received 
ofiScial  sanction»  The  States-General  had  again  twice  recom- 
mended a  code,  in  1576,  and  in  1614,  but  to  no  purpose.  Under 
Louis  XIV,  Colbert  had  large  plans;  but  the  Ordinances  of  Civil 
Procedure,  Criminal  Procedure,  Waters  and  Forests,  Commerce, 
and  Maritime  Law  { 1 667-1  tJ81)  were  the  extent  of  his  achievements. 
Chief  President  Lamoignon,  in  1672,  compiled  an  incomplete  and 
unofficial  work.  Chancellor  D'Agiiesseau  drafted  three  Ordinances 
(attie,  §  31)  in  1731-1747,  which  were  thorough  codifications,  on 
the  topics  covered,  and  were  in  large  part  adopted  by  the  drafts 
of  the  Code  Napoleon;  but  D*Aguesseau's  larger  dream  of  a  com- 
plete code  never  matured.  Except  for  the  Ordinances  above 
named,  the  private  law  of  France  was  still  in  the  17(X)s  what  it  had 
been  in  the  1400  s,  —  a  bundle  of  small  parcels  of  law  independent 
of  each  other*  In  Voltaire's  phrase,  the  traveler  changed  his  law 
as  often  as  he  changed  horses.  No  vigorous  effort  had  ever  l>een 
made,  under  the  Old  Regime,  to  unify  the  law\  Royalty  had  little 
interest  in  the  subject ;  chancellors  and  ministers  had  not  time  or 
energy  to  spare,  adequate  for  success  in  sijch  an  undertaking.  The 
great  obstruction  was  the  tradition  of  local  independence  and  the 
spirit  of  opposition  in  the  provinces.  Laurent  has  pointed  out, 
with  troth,  that  their  very  lack  of  political  independence  and 
HI)erty  made  the  provinces  cling  to  their  Customs  as  precious 
privileges.  Ever\*  attempt  at  innovation  was  repulsed  by  the 
provincial  Parliaments,  the  natural  guardians  of  local  law;  in 
certain  districts  (Brittany,  for  example)  the  least  proposal  of  re- 
form w^as  treated  as  a  violation  of  the  original  compact  by  which 
they  had  become  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  Nothing  could 
avail,  short  of  violence  to  the  Parliaments  themselves.     When  the 
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Revolution  swept  them  away,  witli  all  the  other  institutions  of  the 
monarchy,  the  path  to  ynificatiori  was  clear,  and  for  the  first 
time. 

The  first  national  political  assembly  under  tlie  Revolution,  the 
Constituent  Assemlily,  planned  a  codification  of  all  the  law  of 
France.  On  Oct*  5»  1790,  it  voted  that  a  general  code  should  be 
made,  and  in  the  Constitution  of  1791  the  promise  was  renewed. 
But  the  Assembly  never  had  the  time  to  undertake  the  task.  The 
next  body,  the  Legislative  Assembly  (1791),  took  some  inchoate 
steps;  but  its  brief  and  trouble*!  career  permitte<l  nothing  farther. 
Then  came  the  Convention  (1792-1795)  with  a  plan  for  n  Civil  Code. 
It  gave  to  its  committee  on  legislation  the  remarkable  order  to 
present  a  draft  within  one  month,  and  (still  more  remarkable)  this 
order  was  obeyed.  In  August,  1793,  Cambacehes,  in  the  name  of 
the  committee,  presented  the  convention  with  a  plan  for  a  Civil 
Code,  This  plan  was  remarkable  for  its  excessive  brevity;  there 
was  only  one  article  for  certificates  of  civil  status,  only  one  for 
domicile,  and  the  rest  in  profwrtion;  the  whole  consisted  of  six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  articles.  Such  a  Code  would  have  been 
very  dangerous,  for  many  important  |M>ints  were  not  touched  upon, 
and  judges  would  have  found  themselves  without  guidance  and 
without  control.  This  feature  of  it,  however,  was  deliberately 
adopted  by  its  drafters.  The  Convention  professed  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  Roman  law  arid  the  Customary  law,  which  they 
looke<l  upon  as  barbarian  and  degenerate  systems.  They  aimed 
(says  Barfere)  to  realize  the  dream  of  philosophers  —  to  make  the 
laws  simple,  democratic,  and  accessible  to  every  citizen.  Besides 
this  defect  in  form,  Cambaceres'  draft  was  too  much  inspired  by 
the  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  day.  However,  the  Convention 
did  not  find  it  revolutionary^  enough  to  suit  its  taste;  it  rejected 
the  draft  and  voted  to  appoint  a  commission  of  philosophers, 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  new"  draft,  more  in  conformity  with  its 
own  spirit  (Decree  of  Nov.  3,  1793).  Fortunately  other  events 
distracted  its  attention,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  this 
project.  During  the  second  peritxl  nf  the  Convention,  after  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre,  Cambacfres  brought  in  a  second  draft 
(23  Fructidor,  year  II),  which  came  up  for  debate;  a  few  articles 
w*ere  passed,  but  it  got  no  farther.  This  second  draft  was  even 
shorter  than  the  first  one;  it  had  only  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  articles,  all  wonled  ver\'  briefly.  Finally  the  Directory,  in 
its  turn,  set  its  hand  to  a  Civil  Code.  A  draft  was  reported  by 
Cambac^res  to  the  Council  of  Fivt  Hundred  (,24  Prairial,  year  Yl; 
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1798);  but  it  never  came  up  for  discussion,  because  of  the  partisan 
dissensions  in  the  two  Assemblies» 

(2)  The  Ü  raffing  of  the  Civil  Code,  under  the  Conmilaie.  —  WhB.t 
neither  the  Old  Monarchy  nor  the  Revolution  had  been  able  to  do 
the  ambition  of  a  single  man  achieved.  Bonaparte,  now  First 
Consul  and  the  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  State,  formed  the  plan 
of  giving  to  France  that  Civil  CckIc  which  had  so  long  and  so 
fruitlessly  been  promised.  And  he  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  succeed.  As  early  as  24  Thermidor,  year  VIII  (Aug.  13,  ISOO), 
he  appointed  a  commission  of  four  members  to  prepare  a  draft. 
These  four  members  were:  Tronchet,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation;  Bigot  du  PREAMENEirx:,  government  commissioner  in 
that  court;  Portalis,  government  commissioner  in  the  Prize  Court; 
Malleville,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  commission 
met  at  the  house  of  President  Troochet;  it  divided  up  the  various 
subjects  among  its  members,  each  one  to  draft  a  portion ;  at  the  end 
of  four  months  the  draft  was  finished.  This  is  the  draft  known  as 
the  **  Draft  of  Year  VIII,''  and  was  printed  by  Fenet,  It  differs 
considerably  from  the  final  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Tribunate  of  180 L  Tliis  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  whose  comments  were  often 
noteworthy  (especially  those  of  the  Court  of  Cassation),  and  were 
a  useful  contribution  towards  the  preparation  of  the  text.  The 
courts  quickly  sent  in  their  comments;  it  w^as  well  known  that 
Bonaparte  wished  despatch;  to  please  him  they  made  haste,  so 
much  so  that  tlie  debates  on  the  Code  in  the  public  bodies  begaQ 
that  same  year. 

In  order  to  understand  what  then  took  place  a  few  details  are 
here  necessary.  The  Constitution  then  in  force  was  that  of  22 
Frimaire,  year  VIII  (Dec.  13,  1799),  enacted  by  the  Consulate 
and  continued  (except  for  a  few  modifications)  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Empire.  By  it,  the  legislative  powder  w'as  distributed 
among  four  different  bodies:  the  Council  of  State,  the  Tribunate, 
the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Conservatory  Senate.  1st.  The 
Cowwa/o/S^/^,  consisting  of  eighty  members  appointed  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  divided  into  five  sections,  legislation,  interior,  finance, 
war,  and  naw,  was  eharged  with  the  discussion  of  al!  legislative 
bills.  These  were  first  drafted  b}*  the  appropriate  section  (ordi- 
narily the  section  on  legislation)»  and  were  then  studied  in  the 
general  session  of  the  Council,  which  could  be  convokefl  only  by 
the  First  Consul  and  was  usually  preside^l  over  by  him.  The 
Council  of  State  did  not  enact  a  law;   its  draft  was  sent  to  the 
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First  Consul,  who  eoiild  either  iritrodyce  it  for  legislation  or 
else  ahiindon  it ;  i,e,  he  alone  had  the  initiative  in  laws.  \\Tien 
he  wished  thm  to  have  a  bill  introduced,  the  First  Consul  appointed 
thR^e  eouncillors  of  State,  as  commissioners  to  support  it  in  the 
Legislative  body;  the  commissioner  first  appointed  drew  up  a 
**  Statement  of  Reasons/'  2d,  The  Tribunate  was  composed  of  one 
hundrefi  members,  apiwinteii  by  the  Senate,  It  debateii  the  bills 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  State  and  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  could  neither  enact  them  nor  even  amend  themj  it 
was  limite<l  to  passing  a  resolution  on  the  whole  bill,  either  for  or 
against;  and  the  Tribunate  then  appointed  three  commissioners 
to  uphold  its  opinion  before  the  Legislative  Body.  3d.  The 
Legislaiite  fhnly  bad  three  hu  tidre<l  members,  chosen  by  the  Senate 
from  lists  proposed  by  a  special  and  separate  electoral  bod\'.  It 
was  this  Legislative  Body  which  enacted  the  laws;  yet  it  did  not 
debate  them.  They  were  debated  in  its  presence  by  the  three 
government  f^>mmissioncrs  (Councillors  of  State)  and  the  three 
Tribunate  delegates.  This  peculiar  part  played  by  this  Ixxly  led 
to  a  niekname,  the  **  Body  of  Mutes/'  Moreover,  it  had  no  right 
whatever  uf  amendment;  it  could  only  adopt  or  reject  as  a  whole 
the  bill  presented  to  it.  4th,  The  Conservatory  Senate  wtis  composed 
of  irremovable  members  elected  by  their  own  number.  It  took  no 
part  in  the  making  of  a  law;  it  was  meri^y  to  see  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  observ^ed,  by  annulling  any  unconstitutional  acts 
which  might  be  submitted  to  It  by  the  Tribunate, 

Such  was  the  compfkated  machinery  by  which  the  Civil  Code 
was  enacted.  But  not  without  struggle;  for  serious  difficulties 
arose  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  whole  project*  The  Tri- 
bunate numbered  in  its  ranks  many  partisans  of  the  Revolution, 
who  made  parliamentary  war  on  all  the  plans  of  the  First  Consul 
Naturally,  w*hen  the  draft  of  the  Ccxle  was  submitted  to  this  body, 
there  arose  a  ch(rrus  nf  criticism.  It  was  arguei!  that  this  dmft 
was  merely  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Roman  and  Custoraarj'  law; 
that  it  was  a  vapid  compilation,  devoid  of  originality  and  fatu- 
«nisly  decorated  with  the  title  '*  Civil  Ctnle  of  the  French/'  Porta- 
lis  very  soundly'  retorted  that  this  was  a  matter  not  requiring 
originality,  but  rather  clearness;  for  the  contemplated  legislation 
did  ntjt  apply  to  a  new  peo[)le,  but  to  a  society  more  than  ten  cen* 
turies  old  and  still  preserving,  in  spite  of  the  Revolution,  many  of 
its  habits  and  much  of  its  old  character.  The  republicans  in  the 
Tribunate  oppcrsed  the  Civil  Code  with  the  view  of  being  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible  to  the  First  Consul.    The  Legislative  Body 
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had  already  rejected  the  first  title,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tribunate,  was  about  to  reject  the  second  also,  when  after  a  stormy 
debate  there  arrived  a  message  from  the  First  Consuh  couched  in 
the  following  terms:  ''  Legislators,  the  pivernment  has  decided 
to  withdraw  the  legal  drafts  of  the  Civil  Code.  It  regretfully  finds 
itself  compelled  to  defer  until  another  time  the  laws  which  the 
nation  awaits  with  interest,  but  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  that  calmness  and  unity  of  purpose  which  they 
require  can  be  employed  in  these  important  discussions  **  (13 
Nivose,  year  X,  Jan,  3,  1802),  In  withdrawing  its  draft  the 
government  aim  was,  as  Portalis  said,  **  to  put  the  Tribunate  on 
a  diet."  The  debate  was  suspended.  This  was  what  the  Tri- 
bunate desired,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Bonaparte.  To  gain  his  end 
and  to  renew  the  debate  with  the  certainty  of  success,  he  resorted 
to  a  sort  of  **  coup  d  etat."  He  made  the  Tribunate  impotent  to 
harm  his  projects  by  eliminating  those  of  its  members  who  were 
hostile  to  himself;  a  Senate  Decree  of  16  Thermidor»  year  X, 
reduced  the  Tribunate  to  fifty  members,  and  naturally  those  who 
rere  thus  left  out  %vere  not  his  friends.     Further  to  weaken  this 

ly,  it  was  divided  into  three  sections:  legislation,  internal  afTairs, 
and  finances.  In  this  way  it  became  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
a  favorable  vote.  As  a  further  precaution,  measures  were  taken 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunate  before  the  public  debate 
took  place;  the  Council  of  State  communicated  to  the  Tribunate 
**  semiofficially  and  confidentially  **  the  draft  elaborated  by  itself; 
the  Tribunate  studied  it,  gave  its  opinion,  and  then  the  draft  went 
back  to  the  Councü  of  State  to  consider  the  criticisms  of  the 
Tribunate.  If  necessary,  the  legislative  section  of  the  Council 
conferred  directly  with  the  Tribunate's  committee  until  an  agree* 
ment  should  be  reached.  This  was  called  the  '*  semiofficial 
communication."  Wlum  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Tribunate 
had  come  to  an  understanding,  the  draft  was  sent  by  the  Council 
of  State  to  the  Legislati\'e  Bod>*,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Trib- 
unate, in  conformity  with  tlie  Constitution:  this  was  the  **  offi- 
cial communication/*  Under  these  conditions  the  public  debate 
before  the  Legislative  Bwly,  by  the  speakers  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  of  the  Tribunate,  was  no  longer  a  test  to  be  feared;  it  was 
nothing  but  a  formality.  * 

(3)  The  Enaefrnent  of  the  Code,  —  The  Cia^U  Code  draft  consisted 
of  thirty-six  laws;  these  were  voted  and  put  into  force,  one  after 
another,  from  March,  IKÖH,  to  ilarch,  1804.  They  were  then 
united  into  a  single  Code  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
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Articles,  under  the  name  of  **  Civil  Code  of  the  French/'  by  the 
law  of  30  Ventose,  year  XII  (Mar.  21,  18()4),  the  definitive  date 
of  the  final  enactment  of  the  Ctxle, 

(4)  Repeat  of  the  Old  Law.  —  The  law  of  30  Ventöse,  year  XII, 
which  ynited  the  thirty-six  laws  of  the  Civil  Code  into  a  single 
text,  contains  in  Article  7  this  provision:  **  From  the  day  when 
these  laws  go  into  effect,  the  Roman  laws,  the  Ordinances,  the 
local  or  general  Customs,  the  Statutes,  and  the  Regulations  shall 
cease  to  have  the  force  of  either  general  or  special  laws,  on  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  aforesaid  laws  composing  the  Civil  Code.** 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  provision?  Without  this  Article^ 
the  old  law  wuulil  be  by  implication  repealed,  but  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  text  of  the  Code  disagreed  with  it;  it  would  con- 
tinue  on  all  the  points  upon  which  the  old  rules  should  be  reccmcil* 
able  with  the  new  law.  These  points  might  perhaps  l>e  many, 
and  consequently  we  should  still  find,  partly  preserved  until  our 
own  peritwl»  the  diversity  which  existed  in  the  old  provinces.  Now 
it  was  this  very  diversity  which  they  were  anxious  to  do  away  with, 
that  unity  of  law  might  be  established.  Hence  this  Article  7  de- 
creet! expre,isly  the  repeal  of  the  old  law  as  a  whole. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  its  effect.  Two  limttatioDS 
must  he  pointed  out.  1st.  Article  7  only  applies  to  the  old  law^ 
not  to  the  i  titer  mediate  law  which  had  been  in  force  since  June,  1789. 
The  latter  continued  to  exist  on  principle,  except  naturally  where 
specific  provisions  were  inconsistent  T;\ith  those  of  the  Code, 
Thus  a  large  number  of  the  rules  of  the  intermediate  law  disap- 
peared» more  especially  the  system  of  succession  and  that  of  mort- 
gages. On  the  other  hand,  to  make  up  for  this,  certain  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Code  of  1791  were  embodied  in  the  Civil  Code.  2d- 
The  old  law  itself  w*as  repealed  only  for  mihjeeis  xcith  which  the 
Citd  Code  dealt.  Hence,  on  any  subject  in  private  Inw  not  dealt 
with  in  the  Civil  Code,  one  might  still  resort  to  the  old  law  (unless 
there  were  in  the  intermediate  law  some  rule  on  that  subject); 
while  the  old  rules  not  reconcilable  with  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Code  would  be  impliedly  repealed.^ 

»  Bibliography  of  the  Draft  Work  :  The  two  collection«  ordiiittrily  1 
lued  are  that  of  Fend,  '*  Recueil  eomplet  des  travaux  preparatoires  **  (1$27— | 
1H2><,  15  vols),  and  Lorr^,  *'L^f?islatioo  civile,  commerciale.  et  crlminel]«! 
ih-  la  France"  (1827-18,32.  31  vols).  In  the  latter  c^^llef^Uon  the  first! 
sixt+^u  volumes  deal  with  the  Code  Napoleon;  LtK*r^  ha»  omilteil  thml 
commonU  by  the  Courts,  which  are  includeil  by  Fenet,  One  may  a1«al 
consult  XfatietfiUe,  **  Analyse  raisone^  de  la  discussion  du  droit  ciatJ  ** ' 
(4  voLs.  1804-180.S;  3d  ed,  1H22K  and  Parinli»,  ^'Disfourn.  rapjiort«»  e| 
travaux  ia^dits  sur  le  Code  civil/*  published  by  his  grand^^on  in   1845, 
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(5)  Variotts  Names  borne  by  the  Code,  —  The  Civil  Ccvcle  has  had 
its  name  changed  several  times.  It  was  first  published  imder  the 
name  **  Code  civil  des  Fratn^ais."  The  taw  of  Sept.  3,  1807  gave 
it  the  title  '*  Code  Xapolmi."  The  Charters  of  1814  and  1830 
restored  its  orijEjiiial  name.  A  Deeree  of  March  27,  1852,  re- 
establi.slied  the  title  of  "  Code  Naix)leon/'  **  in  order  to  defer  to 
the  historic  truth/'  said  the  framer  of  the  Deerelp.  However, 
since  the  year  1870»  universal  usage  (following  that  of  the  govern- 
ment) terms  it  merely  *' Cwle  civil"  To-day  the  term  **  Cwle 
Napolfon  ■ '  is  more  suitably  used  to  designate  the  original  form  of 
the  Code,  in  contrast  with  its  existing  form,  which  is  appreciably 
different» 

§  30.  Character  and  Content«  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  —  (1)  Its 
Plan.  Following  an  old  custom  which  dates  back  to  the  Roman 
Codes,  modern  Codes  are  divided  into  **  books,"  and  the  books  are 
subdivided  into  ''  titles  **;  each  title  deals  with  a  special  subject, 
marriage,  paternal  power,  successions,  sale»  etc.  The  French  Code 
consists  of  a  preliminary  title  and  three  books.  The  preliminary 
title  has  only  six  articles*  They  are  general  provisions  as  to  the 
time  of  taking  effect  and  the  application  of  laws.  These  six 
articles  are  the  remains  of  a  much  greater  ninnber  which  Portalis 
had  placed  there,  —  an  entire  book  consisting  of  six  titles.  This 
preliminary  title  was  almost  entirely  cut  out»  only  six  out  of  its 
thirty-nine  articles  being  preserved;  most  of  them  embodied 
doctrinal  opinions  or  philosophical  assertions  rather  than  enact- 
ments of  a  legislative  nature.  Book  I  is  entitled  **  Persons,*' 
and  contains  Articles  7  to  515.  It  deals  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween Frenchmen  and  foreigners»  the  status  of  foreigners  residing 
in  France;  with  certificates  of  civil  status,  and  domicile.  There 
follow  marriage,  divorce  and  separation,  filiation,  the  paternal 
power,  guardianship»  emancipation,  incapacities,  and  the  family 
council.  Book  II,  Articles  51ü  to  710,  concerns  **  Property,** 
with  its  various  sorts,  ownership,  usufruct,  and  servitudes.  Bonk 
Til  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  €)thers  put  together  (Articles 
711  to  2281).  Its  title  is  somewhat  vague:  *' Of  the  Various 
Methods  of  acquiring  Owiiership."  In  reality,  it  covers  seven  broad 
subjects:  successions,  gifts  and  wills»  general  theory  of  obligations, 
rules  for  particular  kinds  of  contracts,  matrimonial  property-sys- 


The  **ProeÄs^verbaux  du  Conseil  d'Etat "  had  been  published  offieially 
but  ineompietely  (Paris,  year  X-XII,  5  vols).  Another  publication,  less 
complete  than  tliose  of  Fe  net  and  Loor^,  had  been  made  under  tlie  Empire 
by  Favard  tie  Lauglade  (10  vols.  1.S04-1820;   4th  ed,.  1S3S). 
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terns,  liens  and  mortgages,  and  prescription.  Tlie  massing  of 
all  these  diverse  subjects  in  a  single  book  is  sca^cel^^'  logieaK  More- 
over, the  division  into  books  is  itself  inapt ;  a  single  series  of  titles 
would  have  been  more  simple  and  would  have  allowed  of  making 
any  addition  which  might  become  necessary* 

(2)  If^  Sources,  The  sources  made  use  of  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Civil  Code  were  very  diverse.  The  principal  ones  were: 
the  Customs  (especially  the  '*  Coutume  de  Paris  "),  the  Roman 
law,  the  Royal  Ordinances,  and  the  Revolutionary  Laws. 

The  Cu.^iomnry  law  furnishetl  most  of  the  pro\nsions  dealing 
with  the  disabilities  of  married  women,  the  community  of  p«.isses* 
sions  between  spouses,  and  a  number  of  the  rules  as  to  succession. 
The  Roman  law  served  especially  for  the  system  of  ownership,  the 
general  rules  for  obligations,  the  rules  for  particular  kinds  of  ccm» 
tracts,  and  the  marriage-portion  system.  The  Royal  Ordinances 
were  preserved  especially  in  the  articles  concernin|f  certificates  of 
civil  status  (Ord.  of  April,  1067),  gifts,  wills,  and  entails  (Ord.  of 
I>*Aguesseau,  1731,  1735,  and  1747),  e\ndence  (Ord.  of  MoulinSi 
of  I5<i(3.  and  Ord.  of  April,  16B7),  and  redemption  of  mortgages 
(Edict  of  1771).  The  Hemlutionary  Imws  were  pre-served  chiefly 
for  the  time  of  majority,  marriage,  and  the  system  of  mortgages. 

To  these  four  sources»  the  most  abundant,  we  must  add  two  other 
secondary  ones.  The  decmorw  of  the  old  Parliameni^  furnished  the 
entire  parts  dealing  with  absence;  this  affected  materially  certain 
parts  based  on  the  Roman  hiw.  for  example,  the  marriage-portion 
system,  mo<lified  by  the  addition  of  a  partnership  in  acquests.  The 
Canon  law  supplied  several  of  the  rules  upon  marriage  and  legiti- 
mation.* 

Predominance  of  the  Cmtomary  Sources,  —  There  were  two 
general  currents  of  law  at  the  time  of  the  unification  of  the  French 
law:  the  Roman  spirit  and  the  Customary  traditions.  It  was  the 
latter  that  prevaile«!.  Tlie  Code  was  drafte«!  in  Paris,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  countries  of  Customs j  most  of  the  Comicillors  of 
State  came  from  the  jirovinces  of  the  North;  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  had  playeij  a  preponderating  part  in  the  old  ]aw\  There  is 
therefore  nothing  astonishing  in  the  predominance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Customs;  the  opposite  would  have  been  an  historical  anomaly. 
Yet  the  Customary  character  of  the  Code  is  materially  weakened 
by  the  Roman  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Revolutionary* 


'For further  details,  see  :  Datd,  *' Conference  du  Code  civil  avec les  low 
anriennps/'  4th  ed.  1827;  Dufour,  **Code  civil  avec  les  sources  ou  toutes 
SOS  dispositions  ont  ^t^  puisnes,**  Paris,  1806,  4  vols,  in  8vo. 
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ideas,  on  the  other.  On  only  one  important  point  did  the  Roman 
law  prevail,  and  even  here  not  without  difBcuity;  this  was  the 
marriage-portion  system,  which  was  not  only  preservefl,  but  ex- 
tended to  include  the  whtjle  of  France. 

(3)  The  Authors  of  the  Code.  —The  two  principal  authors  were 
PORTAUs  and  Teonchet.  Portalis  was  the  philosopher  of  the 
commission.  He  it  was  who  inspired  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Ci\41  Code,  and  was  chosen  to  draw  up  the  **  Preliminary 
Discourse  '*;  his  comments  may  be  considered  as  the  best.  Pos- 
sibly he  has  been  too  highly  praised.  As  a  philosopher»  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  an  original  mind;  he  attained  only  the  heights 
of  mediocrity;  and  his  style,  filletl  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
period,  was  soon  antiquated*  But  he  was  not  a  mere  jurist;  he 
was  an  enlightened  man*  with  an  op^n  mind,  ami  a  marked  modera- 
tion; and  it  is  for  this  that  we  should  especially  thank  him.  He 
and  Malleville  championed  the  Roman  ideas,  but  without  success, 
against  the  traditi*>ns  of  the  Customs,  represented  by  Tronchet 
and  Bigot  du  Preameneu,  Tronchet  was  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  He  was  twenty  years  older  than  Portahs  (born 
in  Paris  in  172(5).  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  lawyer;  he  had 
long  practised  before  the  Parliamentary^  Court  of  Paris,  and  was 
experienced  in  practical  affairs;  he  had  been  one  of  the  cf>unsel 
defending  Lrmis  XVI.  His  influence  in  the  draft,  though  less 
traceable  and  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Portalis,  was  none  the  less 
profound.  The  First  Consul  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  been 
the  sou!  of  the  debates  in  the  Council  of  State. 

Alongside  of  these  two  men,  one  or  two  other  names  must  be 
mentione<l :  Cambaceres,  who  had  made  a  specialty  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  drafts  under  the  Convention  and  the  Directory;  his 
rank  of  Second  Consul  alone  prevente<l  him  from  being  a  member 
of  Napoleon*»  Drafting  Commission;  Treilhard,  Councillor  of 
State»  who  played  an  exceptional  part  in  the  debates;  and,  finally, 
Bonaparte  himself,  whose  personal  share  is  deserving  of  more 
particular  mentirm,^ 

The  Part  played  by  Bonaparte.  — The  First  Consul  was  now  only 
thirty-two  years  old,  much  the  youngest  of  the  collalK>rators; 
furthermore,  he  was  a  soldier  and  not  a  lawyer.  But  he  wished  to 
show  himself  the  master,  in  this  as  in  everything  else.     He  had 

*  For  further  details  as  to  tlie  personnel  of  the  Legislature  during  this 
period,  ae© :  Gustave  Bressolles,  "  Etude  sur  les  r^dacteurs  da  Code  civil" 
("R€»vue  Wolowski/*  1852,  XLIII,  3,57)  :  Edmotui  de  Bmuvergtr,  **  Etude 
Mstorique  com parii live  sur  la  legrislahon  ei\'ile  de  la  Pranc^*'  (**Acad. 
des  sciences  morales,"  "CoDipt-es  reridus/'  1861»  LXI  and  LXII). 
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books  lent  him  which  he  hastily  ran  through;  he  made  speeches, 
wliich  Tronchet  and  others  helped  him  to  prepare.  His  role  as 
a  jurist  was  naturally  a  minor  one;  but  he  reestablished  his  pri- 
macy when  it  came  tri  the  debates»  which  he  directed  and  le<J 
vigorously»  He  excelled  in  the  ability  to  settle  with  a  single  word 
a  discussion  which  w^as  going  astray  or  becoming  obscure.  His 
phrases,  his  jokes,  were  often  ktTn»  always  those  of  a  soldier. 
The  official  minutes  have  eliminated  all  these  eccentricities  of 
speech,  and  give  him  a  colorless  style,  almost  academic;  but 
his  actual  language  has  been  preserved  to  us  (in  fragments)  in 
certain  contemporary  memoirs  of  the  Councillor  of  State  Thi- 
baudcau.^ 

The  personal  influence  of  Bonaparte  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  Code.  1st,  He  iutrtKkjcetl  into  it  a  set  of  detailed  regulations 
on  the  ciml  statm  of  aoldierft  (Arts,  93-98),  certainly  out  of  place  to 
a  Civil  Code.  But  he  had  noticed  during  his  campaigns  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  law  on  that  subject,  and  he  seized  the  first  chance 
to  remedy  them.  2d.  He  show^ed  himself  Itostile  to  foreigners ^  whom 
he  disliked;  as  a  soldier,  he  saw  in  them  onl\^  enemies.  Under  his 
influence,  the  Civil  Code  in  its  final  form  showe«!  them  extreme 
harshness,  — -  refusing  them  in  general  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights 
(Art.  11),  declaring  them  incapable  of  inheriting  (Art.  726)  and  of 
receiving  gifts  or  legacies  (Art.  912).  The  extremeness  of  these 
provisions  served  the  purposes  of  the  hostile  faction  in  the  Tribu- 
nate; and  it  was  Article  11  which  caused  the  failure  of  the  first 
title  before  the  Legislative  Body.  Though  Bonaparte  succeeded 
in  having  it  adopted  (at  what  cost  and  by  what  means  has  been 
seen  above),  we  have  since  then  had  to  revoke  our  course,  and  to 
return  approximately  to  the  original  **  Draft  of  the  Year  \Tn/' 
3d.  And  finally,  to  Bonaparte  was  due  the  insertion  of  the  two  in-» 
stitutions  of  adoption  and  divorce  by  nuiimd  consent.  He  did  this 
on  grounils  of  policy;  without  children  by  Josephine  Beauharnais« 
yet  already  contemplating  a  dynasty,  he  placed  in  our  laws  (as 
it  were,  in  reserve)  this  double  means  of  obtaining  an  heir»  by 
either  another  marriage,  or  an  adoptlcm.  His  own  divorce,  followed 
by  his  marriage  to  Marie-Louise  and  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
relieved  him  from  resorting  to  the  second  means.  It  is  said  that 
he  even  suppressed  the  minutes  of  debate  on  adoption,  that  no  one 

*  **M^moires  eur   le   Consulat,"  1826,  a  work  now  scaree.    Compm« 

also  in  the  '*  Archives/'  by  GfyettHtr,  a  dis^sertation  ypoa  the  personal  pari 
played  by  Napoleon  ia  the  preparation  of  the  Code.  See  also  TfciVr*, 
"Histoire  du  Conaulat  et  de  I'Luipir^/"  voL  III;  E.  Jac^  *'BoQapArt« 
el  h  Code  civil/*  1898. 
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might  ever  learn  what  he  had  there  iitteretl.  On  some  points  his 
influence  may  seem  to  have  been  unfortunate.  But  how  small  a 
price  for  the  rest?  His  all-powerful  will  was  the  lever  removing 
all  obstacles.  His  energy  and  (why  ignore  it?)  his  ambition  were 
the  instruments  to  which  we  owe  the  achievement  of  the  great 
task,  —  a  task  which  had  been  unfulfilled  for  centuries,  and,  but 
for  him,  might  still  in  our  own  day  have  remained  undone.  And 
he  greatly  valued  his  title  of  legislator.  At  St.  Helena,  he  wrote: 
**  My  true  glory  is  not  in  having  won  forty  battles;  Waterloo  will 
blot  out  the  memory  of  those  victories.  But  nothing  can  blot  out 
my  Civil  Code.  That  will  live  eternally  ''  (De  Montkolon,  '*  Recit 
de  la  captivite  de  Temp^reur  Najioleon/'  I,  401). 

(4)  General  Character  of  the  Chnl  Code,  —  The  Code  Napoleon 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enacted  at  just  the  right  moment. 
Had  it  been  made  sooner»  during  the  Revolution»  it  would  have 
^leldt^i  too  much  to  revolutionary  passions,  to  political  vagaries. 
Had  it  been  made  later,  no  doubt  it  would  ha\'e  felt  the  rigors  of 
the  military  nde  and  of  the  increasing  reactionary  spirit,  Tlie 
period  of  its  legislators*  lalxjrs  happened  to  be  one  of  calm  and  quiet ; 
after  so  many  excesses  and  crises  of  every  kind,  men's  minds  were 
in  a  state  of  relaxation.  Those  few  years  of  the  Consulate  were 
thus  an  exceptionally  favorable  time  for  a  temperate  consideration 
of  the  civil  law.  The  Revolution  had  thrown  France  into  a  state 
of  inconceivable  unrest  and  confusion;  and  this  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  weakness  of  the  Directory  as  to  the  violence  of  the 
Convention.  Uncertainty  was  ever\'where;  security  of  the  person 
and  of  property  were  gone;  commerce  had  almost  come  to  a  stand- 
still; legal  transactions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  civic  lassi- 
tude was  universal.  When  the  First  Consul  took  the  power  into 
his  own  hands,  he  said  (and  everybody  else  belie\  ed  with  him) 
that  the  Revolution  was  "  finished  "  (Proclamation  of  24  Frimaire, 
year  VHl);  and  later  lie  ex|)resseci  the  belief  that,  after  Marengo 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens»  war  had  ended  and  peace  was  assured. 
Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  gather  the  long  wished-for 
fruits  of  the  Revolution, —better  laws  for  a  society  now  rejuvenated 
in  a  sort  of  springtide  (such  as  Germany  experienced  after  1871). 

It  is  this  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  gave  to 
the  Ci\nl  Code  its  dominant  merit  —  that  spirit  of  mofkration  and 
cf  wisdom  which  has  secured  its  permanence  for  a  centurj".  The 
most  varied  political  systems  ha^■e  l>een  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it ;  no  one  has  dared  to  destroy  it,  —  no  one  has  even 
thought  of  such  a  thing.    The  Code  Napoleon  is  in  fact  a  settlement 
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by  way  of  compromise.  It  arose  out  of  the  Revolution ;  it  kept  the 
spirit  of  equality,  and  did  not  seek  to  restore  the  principles  of 
tiie  Old  Regime;  and  this  has  endeared  it  to  the  great  body  of  the 
French  people.  At  the  same  time»  it  abandoned  all  the  chimerical 
ideas,  all  the  violent  measures»  of  the  Hevolutioiiary  Assemblies. 
It  IS  thus  neither  reactionary  nor  revolutionary .  For  all  these 
reasons»  it  must  not  be  Hghtly  tampered  with.  A  sort  of  tacit 
understanding  now  prevails,  in  enlightened  public  opinion»  to 
maintain  it»  and  to  make  the  fewest  possible  alterations.  No  doubt 
it  shoiihl  not  be  made  a  fetich.  Nor  need  w^e  refer  to  it  in  tones 
of  dithyrambic  rhapstxly  as  w^as  the  fashion  under  the  second 
Empire,  —  an  admiration  simulated  for  political  motive«.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  a  general  revision  (if  the  Code  the  same 
moderation  and  the  spirit  of  wis<lom  which  prex^ailed  under  tlie 
Consulate  might  not  again  be  manifested.^ 

(5)  Merits  of  the  Code.  Besides  the  merits  due  to  its  general 
spirit,  the  Code  possesses  certain  technical  qualities,  due  to  ex- 
cellent draftsmanship.  These  qualities  are  iinity^  system^  precman. 
and  clearnrsn.  Its  unity  is  due  to  its  being  framed  by  a  few"  men^ 
dominated  by  one  preponderating  will.  The  ftyatem  ailopted  by 
the  authors  of  the  Code,  sometimes  criticised  as  not  scientific,  b 
nevertheless  sound.  A  scientific  arrangement  of  topics,  appro- 
priate for  lectures  or  books,  is  not  necessary  or  even  practicable  in 
a  code.  Ivcgal  instruction  is  an  initiation,  and  calls  for  a  special 
metliod  ;  a  code  is  for  practitioners  wh<>  have  already  a  knowledge 
of  the  law.  Hence  it  suffices  if  the  distribution  of  topics  be  clear 
and  convenient.  The  prec'mmi  and  the  cteartiesa  of  detail,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  articles,  reached  a  grade  which  has, never  been 
surpassed  and  very  rarely  ecj nailed.  Certainly  the  law^s  pas^seil 
in  France  since  1804  eaimot  bear  comparison  with  the  Code  from 
this  point  of  view;  in  wntrast,  the  limpidity  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
becomes  striking.  —  For  all  these  exceptional  merits,  however, 
our  applause  is  due»  not  only  to  the  men  who  drafted  it»  but  just 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  to  their  predecessors  who  furnished 
mfniels  for  them,  especially  to  Domat,  a  man  of  systematic  and 
truly  logical  mind;  to  D'Aguesseau,  a  conscientious  worker ;  and 
finallx'  to  Pothier,  good,  worthy  Pothier,  a  mind  of  no  pretensions 
to  brilliancy,  but  one  ever  sincere  and  a  lover  of  clearness, 

(6)  Defects  of  the  Code,  —  With  all  its  good  qualities,  the  Cot\e 
Napoleon  is  not  without  defects.^    The  imperfections  of  draft- 


1  [Paasaee  here  omitted.  —  Travel.) 

*  I  am  here  speaking  only  uf  reed  defects. 
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ing,  to  be  sure,  —  the  articles  useless,  obscure^  or  inconsistent,  — 
are  so  few  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity  in  a  total  of  almost  twenty- 
three  hundred  articles;  not  a  single  other  text,  French  or  foreign, 
has  fewer  such  faults  than  the  Code.  But  certain  topics  were 
faultily  dealt  with  in  their  substance.  1st»  the  ^Uitus  of  foreigners, 
who  were  treated  with  excessive  severity  (an/ö,  par.  li).  This  had 
to  be  amended,  as  early  as  1819.  2d,  the  marringe-portion  system. 
The  spouses  could  adopt  this  without  public  notice, —a  rule 
unfair  to  third  parties,  because  of  the  inalienability  of  the  wife's 
possessions.  This  defect  was  remedied  in  ISöO.  3d»  the  tramfer 
of  immomhles.  The  Revxjlution  had  initiatetl  a  system  of  publicity 
by  registration.  This  the  Code  mistakenly  abandoned ;  a  few  years 
hiter  it  was  partly  restored,  by  articles  S-'^i-S^i^  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  But  only  in  1855  did  registration  become  once  more 
compulsory.  4th,  the  mortgage  systeyn.  This  was  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  Code;  and  the  shortcomings  of  its  fraraers  were  the 
less  excusable  as  they  had  before  their  eyes  (as  also  for  land  reg- 
istration) superior  models  in  the  laws  of  the  Revolution.  The 
mortgage  system  of  the  Civil  CimIc  has  been  amended  several  times, 
but  is  still  far  from  being  beyond  criticism.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
brought  up  to  date;  for  it  is  in  this  branch  of  civil  law  that  the 
greatest  progress  has  lieen  made  during  the  1800 s.  5th,  further- 
more, the  lack  of  protection  for  the  ownership  of  movables  is  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  Code.  Upon  this  point,  however,  its  framers  are  to  be 
excuse^^l;  wealth  in  movables  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  none 
could  foresee  the  grovtth  which  it  would  attain  under  the  form  of 
corporate  securities  and  other  commercial  instruments. 

There  were,  besides  this,  certain  topics,  modern  for  the  most  part, 
and  needing  a  place  in  civil  laws,  but  omitted  from  the  Code ;  and 
yet  these  gaps  can  hardly  be  charged  to  its  framers'  discredit» 
because  of  the  modern  origin  of  most  of  these  principles.  These 
include  the  names  of  persons,  which  give  rise  to  numerous  difE- 

attaeked  with  fury,  even  in  Pranoe,  by  certain  political  parties  blinded 
by  hatred  of  the  Empire.  Those  whose  i deals  were  the  Decrees  of  the 
Convention  could  not  help  looking  upon  this  Code  \vith  disdain ;  they  felt 
it  their  duty  to  restore  its  orifj^nal  name  of  Code  Napoleon  and  affect  to 
call  it  '*the  Napoleonic  compilation-"  This  is  a  mutter  of  taste  and  of 
partisan  feeling,  Ahroad,  also,  the  French  Code  was  at  one  time  much  dis- 
paraged. The  German  jurist  Savi^ny,  in  his  brochure,  '*Sur  la  vocation  de 
notre  temps/*  etc.,  took  satisfaction  in  emphasizing  the  historical  errors 
in  certwn  of  the  debates  by  the  Council  of  Stat« ;  the  framers  of  the  Code, 
he  said,  talked  and  wrote  hke  '* dilettanti'*  {see  the  ''Revue  critique,'* 
1886,  vol  IX,  p.  349.  n,  1).  His  patriotism  carried  him  too  far.  What 
if  the  framers  of  our  laws  were  not  learned  historians  like  him?  They 
w^sce  statesmeo  wise  and  enlightened,  jurists  and  practitiooers  well  versed 
m  ailaks,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  France  that  they  were. 
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culties;  artificial  or  legal  permns,  a  sort  of  fictitious  entity,  whose 
existence  the  Code  assumes,  but  whtjse  nature  and  attribute-s  are 
nowhere  settled,  except  for  a  few  isolated  and  fragmentary  pro- 
visions, hard  to  reconcile;  the  long-term  lerne  (emphyteusis),  which 
the  Code  had  passed  over  in  silence,  —  perhaps  intending  to  abolish 
it>  the  Courts  had  preserved  it.  and  a  special  law  of  1902  regulated 
it;  literary  and  artistic  pro})erti/,  etc.,  now  covered  by  special  laws; 
the  bankruptcy  of  persons  not  traders^  which  was  entirely  left  out, 
except  for  some  inadequate  provisions  for  the  death  of  the  insolvent; 
ministerial  offices,  a  sort  of  special  property,  estabtisher!  in  1810; 
bills  to  bearer,  a  form  of  paper  often  used  for  non-commercial  claims; 
the  insurance  contract;  syndicates^  though  mentioned  for  purp<:>.ses 
of  administrative  supervision,  were  left  unregulated  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers,  their  relations  with  their  members  and  with 
third  parties,  their  responsibility,  etc. 

§  37.  The  Empire  and  the  Other  Codes.  —  The  great  effort  for 
codification,  culminating  under  the  Consulate  in  its  most  important 
work,  the  Civil  Code,  was  continued  under  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
gave  us  four  other  codes  in  all.  The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was 
put  into  force  Jan.  1,  1807  (Art.  1047).  The  Comtnerciut  Code 
was  finished  Aug.  29,  1807,  and  went  into  effec^t  Jan,  1,  1808* 
The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  was  passed  in  1808,  and  the  Penal 
Code  in  1810;  both  going  into  effect  Jan.  1,  181 1,  after  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  magistracy  by  the  law  of  April  20,  1810.* 

Their  Relative  Inferiority.  —  These  four  Ccjdes  are  very  inferior 
to  the  Civil  C*xle.  Of  the  two  Criminal  Codes,  one  is  as  faulty 
as  the  other.  Our  criminal  trial  system,  much  out  of  date,  is  open 
to  many  criticisms;  and  there  is  some  question  of  recasting  it  from 
top  to  bottom-  Pending  this  vast  undertaking,  it  has  already  lM?en 
amended  in  important  respects.  The  system  of  penalties  estab- 
lished under  the  Empire  was  far  too  severe  and  inflexible,  and  has 
been  improved  on  several  occasions,  especially  in  1832  and  1863. 
The  Code  of  Cixil  Procedure  also  calls  for  tmmcrous  reforms;  the 
practice  is  ttxi  costly,  the  delays  are  too  long,  the  forms  are  out  of 
date;  only  the  lawyers  are  satisfied  with  it.  As  to  the  Conmirrcial 
Code,  it  was  entirely  inadequate.  On  most  i>oints  the  legislators 
had  limited  themselves  to  a  reproduction  of  the  Ordinance  of  1073 
(on  commerce)  and  that  of  1681  (on  maritime  commerce).     Only 


*  As  to  these  Codes,  see:  Sh-uHer,  ** Precis  hbtorique  de  la  l^alation 
fran^aiae,"  1S45.  As  to  the  Code  of  Prozedur©  in  particular:  jilhefi 
TUitier,  **Le  c*»Dteiiaire  du  Code  d©  proe^ure  et  des  projets  d©  reform©** 
C*R€Viie  trimestrieUe,"  1906). 
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its  provisions  upon  bankruptcy  were  new;  hut  these  were  poorly 
drafted,  and  had  to  be  recast  in  183S.  IMany  impt>rtant  laws  have 
since  been  enacted  on  commerce,  independentl\'  of  the  Code,  on 
topics  such  as  coranicrcia!  partnerships,  checks,  warehouses, 
maritime  mortgage,  collisions,  etc.  In  spite  of  these,  our  com- 
mercial law  IS  very  much  behind  the  times.  Colbert*s  laws,  more 
than  two  centuries  okl,  still  form  its  basis,  and  yet  since  then 
commercial  methods  have  made  rapid  strides  and  have  altered 
to  an  extent  as  complete  as  it  was  unforeseen. 

Causes  oftku  Inferiority.  —  Thus,  between  the  Civil  Code  and  the 
other  Napoleonic  Codes,  we  find  a  great  difference  of  value.  How 
IS  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  drafting  of  the 
Civil  Code  was  done  in  advance.  Tronehet,  Portalis,  and  the  other 
drafting  commissioners  and  councillors  were  not  its  onlx'  authors; 
long  bef{>re  them,  our  best  jurists  formed  a  host  of  illustrious 
collaborators  who  had  already  facilitated  the  task  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  The  drafting  of  a  good  code,  like  the  Code 
Napoleon,  is  indeed  only  the  result  of  the  accumulated  laliors  of 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  other  Imperial 
Codes  there  were  few  models  to  follow,  or  none  at  all;  and  the 
few  were  either  incomplete  or  antiquated  —  quite  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  the  new^  era.  Furthermore,  critical  legal  science  had 
given  no  help,  for  there  were  no  texts  to  work  upon.  Finally,  the 
otlier  codes  were  not  drafted  by  competent  persons,  as  was 
the  Civil  Code,  nor  were  they  prepared  with  the  same  care; 
the  Commercial  Code  especially  was  a  hasty  piece  of  work. 
These  circumstances  should  inspire  hesitation  in  reformers  who 
would  improvise  laws  in  a  few  hours.  Good  legislation  is  the  work 
of  time. 


Topic  2.   The  Civil  Law^  since  the  Codification 

Formation  of  a  Neiv  Body  of  Lait\  —  The  life  of  the  law  never 
ceases.  All  legislators  mistakenly  believe  that  their  codifications 
will  arrest  its  changes;  perhaps  this  delusion  was  Napoleon's  as  well 
as  Justinian*s.  Nevertheless,  year  by  year,  and  almost  day  by  day, 
the  law  changes ;  tlie  Code  Napoleon  has  in  the  course  of  time  been 
covered  by  a  fresh  vegetation  (so  to  speak),  which  is  little  by  little 
transforming  its  nature.  In  reviewing  the  effects  of  this  incessant 
process  of  modification,  we  must  take  up  separately  the  work  of  the 
legislature,  of  the  courts,  and  of  the  jurists. 

§  38.    Lopslation  since  1804,  —  Tkc  Infi  uence  of  Politicul  Changes, 
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—  The  trend  of  legislation  keeps  pace,  naturally  and  directly,  with 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  State's  organization  and  its  political 
orientation.  Our  civil  legislation,  studied  in  its  development  since 
1S(M,  would  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  political  history  of  France 
from  a  special  and  interesting  point  of  view.  We  may  now  examine 
the  influence  of  each  of  the  successive  political  systems  upon  our 
cinl  law. 

(A)  The  Empire. — The  great  effort  at  coiiifieatioo,  prriducing 
five  codes  in  less  than  six  years,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  legis- 
lative fertility  of  the  Imperial  system.  Of  the  few  si>ecial  laws  on 
civil  topics  we  note  only  the  important  Concordat  of  20  Messidor, 
year  IX  (July  15,  1801),  concluded  between  Bonaparte  and  Pof>e 
Pius  VII,  followed  by  a  law  of  18  Germinal,  year  X  (April  8^  1802), 
on  religiouif  ttects;  and  the  law  on  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
(April  20,  1810), 

(B)  The  Uestoraiion,  —  This  was  for  France,  exhausted  by  so 
many  wars  and  defeats,  a  period  of  rest  and  calm,  almost  sterile 
in  legislation.  Among  tlie  few  reactionary  statutes,  the  two  most 
noteworthy  were  the  Sunday  obsermnce  law  (Nov,  18,  1814), 
doe  to  the  new  status,  under  the  Charter  of  1814,  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  State  religion;  and  the  law  (May  8,  1819), 
abolishing  divorce  as  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  During  the  final  years  of  this  period,  the  aristm^ratic 
spirit  which  le<l  the  monarchy  to  its  ultimate  downfall  produced 
the  law  (May  17,  1820)  for  entails,  intendeft  to  preserve  the  wealth 
of  the  great  families,  and  the  bill  (which  came  to  nothing)  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniiure. 

(C)  Löuis'Philipj)€.  — The  Revolution  of  1830  led  to  a  great 
change  in  the  world  of  politics.  To  the  aristocracy  of  family, 
which  had  dominated  under  the  **  legitimist  '*  Monarchy,  there  now 
succeeded  a  rich  lM>urgeoisie;  the  great  landowners,  living  upon 
incomes  derived  from  agriculture,  were  replaced  by  great  capitalists 
belonging  to  the  w*orld  of  commerce  and  industry.  As  a  con- 
sequence, industrial  interests  took  first  place  anil  sup|>Ianted 
agrarian  interests.  Their  triumph  was  a.ssured  by  the  development 
of  industrial  enterprises  organized  on  a  large  scale,  dating  from 
this  period  especially,  and  leaving  its  legal  traces  in  the  remarkable 
development  of  eomaiercial  corporations.  The  Monarchy  of  July 
was  thus  a  reign  of  manufacturers,  a  little  industrial  oligarchy, 
sening  as  a  transition  from  the  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the 
aristocracy  had  preponderated,  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  whicli 
handed  power  to  the  mass  of  small  farmers  and  workingmen. 
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Xothin^  better  reveals  this  characteristic  of  Louis-Philippe's 
reign  than  its  legisIatioLi,  The  laws  become  much  more  numerous, 
—  an  increase  due  especially  to  two  causes.  The  first  was  a 
greater  political  freedom  for  the  press  and  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers. Questions  of  every  sort  were  discussed;  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  began  to  be  aroused  by  the  newspapers  upon  topics 
which  formerly  were  indifferent  to  them.  The  sec*ond  cause  was 
an  entirely  ne%v  development  of  economic  aetivih/.  The  Revolution 
and  the  Empire  had  almost  ruined  France.  Commerce  and  in* 
dustry»  flourishing  under  Louis  XVI»  had  seriously  fallen  off. 
From  1789  to  1815,  riots.  disorderSi  and  wars  had  brought  every- 
thing to  a  standstill.  At  sea,  we  no  longer  existed,  so  to  speak; 
the  continental  blockade,  the  loss  of  our  colonies,  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  had  wiped  out  our  navy»  On  land  the  men  were  all  away 
wnth  the  army,  and  this  accounts  for  the  apparent  economic  con- 
tradiction that  under  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  indostrial  and 
commercial  downfall  of  France,  wages  remained  at  a  %*ery  high 
rate;  the  reason  for  this  was  simpler  not  enough  workmen  could 
be  found  to  do  even  the  necessary  work;  the  war  had  emptied 
every  occupation.  Under  the  Restoration,  work  was  re\'ived,  but 
slowly;  France  was  too  weakened  to  recover  quickly.  Its  recupera- 
tion finally  arrived  under  I^mis-Philippe;  and  steam  machinery 
and  railroads  transformed  and  developed  commerce  and  industry 
in  an  altogether  unforeseen  manner.  —  These  great  causes  thus 
ccmtributed  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  legislative  power,  — 
the  liberal  movement  in  politicks  mul  the  economic  progress, 

(D)  The  Second  Republic.  —  This  short  period  (Feb.  24,  1848, 
to  Dec.  2,  1851)  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in  our  history,  with  the 
intr^xluction  of  universal  suffrage*  which  has  entirely  shifted 
political  power  and  changed- the  ot:>jects  of  legislation.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  great  event  are  still  unfolding  before  our  eyes, 
and  we  cannot  yet  forest^e  where  the\'  will  end.  The  Revolution 
had  been  achieved  by  the  workingmen  of  Paris ;  overnight  they 
found  themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  For  the  first  year  or 
two,  questions  bearing  on  industrial  labor  chiefly  occupied  the  legis- 
lator. 

Then  came  the  reactionary  Assembly  of  1S49-1S51,  followed 
by  the  Prince  President's  *'  coup  d  etat  *'  of  December,  and 

(E)  The  Secofid  Empire^  —  Xothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
political  evolution  of  the  Second  Empire.  It  was  a  system  at 
once  autocratic  auil  demueratic;  it  depended  for  its  support  upon 
the  army»  because  it  owed  its  power  to  a  mihtary  "coup  d'fetat" ; 
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and  it  rested  also  upon  universal  suffrage,  for  the  imperial  s\stem 
found  a  firm  support  in  the  rural  districts.  Various  economic 
conditions  favored  it.  Some  were  accidental,  such  as  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  coming  from  California,  and  the  completion  of  the 
great  network  of  railways.  Others  were  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  letting  down  of  tariff  barriers  by  a)mmercial 
treaties.  Grain  and  (*attle  could  find  a  ready  market;  small 
agricultural  products  (fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs),  which 
formerly  had  no  outlet,  were  distributed  by  the  railroads  to  the 
large  cities,  and  gave  prosi>erity  to  the  count r\\  But  this  relief 
did  not  reach  the  workingmen.  At  a  very  early  period,  the 
Imperial  government  sought  to  reconcile  to  itself  the  sentiments 
of  the  working  cla,sses  by  all  sorts  of  small  favors;  in  this  effort 
it  failed;  that  portion  (»f  the  population  remaintxl  "  irreconcilable," 
a  word  which  became  the  fashion.  Towards  the  end,  a  series  of 
legislative  measures  changed  the  political  system,  originally  entirely 
military,  into  one  of  semi-lil>erty. 

Tills  political  change  in  the  Empire  is  clearly  marked  in  its 
legislation;  for  everything  depends  upon  the  general  trend  of  ideas, 
and  the  law,  even  in  its  most  abstract  parts,  shares  in  the  general 
life  of  the  country.  During  its  first  years,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment pursued  a  course  of  radical  hostility  to  the  workingmen 
(Laws  of  June  1.  1853,  June  22,  1854).  But  after  1S55,  a  great 
change  in  opinion  hmk  place.  Numerous  writers  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  labor  question,  —  notably  Le  Play  (1S54)  and  Jules 
Simon  (1859-lSti(|);  and  the  penny  newspapers,  an  innovation  of 
the  times,  carried  their  ideas  to  the  masses.  The  Empire  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  this  movement,  and  to  relax  its  severity.  Markedly 
after  18*58,  it  l>ecame  a  Liberal  Empire  (Law  of  May  11,  1808,  on 
the  press-  Law  of  June  6,  1868,  on -the  right  of  meetings) ;  and 
it  now  began  to  tolerate  workingmen's  associations  in  every  form. 

The  general  civU  legislation  is  represented  by  a  small  numlxT 
of  important  laws,  —  principally  the  law  (March  23,  1855)  for 
land-transfer  registration,  the  final  result  of  a  thorough  investiga* 
tion  undertaken  in  1841  but  a  far  more  restricted  reform  than  the 
one  originally  hoj>ed  for. 

(F)  The  Third  Republic,  (1)  General  Tendencies.  — Proclaimed 
at  Paris,  September  4,  1870,  the  day  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan» 
the  Republic  was  resisted  until  1875 ;  for  the  monarchic  party 
hoped  to  restore  royalty,  especially  after  the  **  fusion,'*  or  recon- 
ciliation, between  the  Orleans  family  and  the  Comte  de  Chambord  ; 
but  the  check  given  to  their  attempt  led  to  the  Constitution  of 
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February.  1875.  Under  the  Republic  two  periods  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  lasted  about  ten  years,  from  1871  to  1^S80. 
The  majority  in  the  Legislatures  belonged  still  to  the  different 
monarchic  and  conservative  parties,  united  against  the  Republican 
party.  Not  until  after  the  senatorial  elections  of  1S79  did  the 
Republican  party  obtain  a  majority  in  both  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  This  event  reacted  directly  upon  legislation.  From 
1870  to  1880  the  new  laws  were  not  very  numerous,  the  reforms 
were  moderate,  almost  timid*  In  1880  things  changed  in  aspect; 
the  legislative  power  entered  upon  an  era  of  almost  excessiv^e 
production,  such  as  it  had  never  known  since  the  period  from  1789 
to  179:i;   the  year  1898  was  especially  fertile. 

But  in  the  laws  passed  since  18^80  what  is  especially  noticeiible 
is  less  their  number  than  their  spirit.  The  tendency  of  a  legisla- 
tive power  based  on  universal  suffrage  is  necessarily  to  favor 
the  masses  at  the  expense  of  the  old  governing  classes.  Tliis 
tendency  (much  more  marked  since  1889»  and  esj>ecially  in  1899, 
when  Waldeck -Rousseau  for  the  first  time  placet!  the  Socialistic 
party  in  power  tlirough  Milleraiid)  is  especially  apparent  in  labor 
questions  (syndicates,  insurance,  pensions,  passbooks,  cheap  dwell- 
ings) and  in  fi^wal  fpte^tioii^  (for  certain  political  parties  look  upon 
taxation  as  an  instrument  of  spoliation);  but  it  makes  itself  felt 
even  in  matters  of  pure  civil  law,  where  so-called  **  labor  la\N*s  '* 
frequently  derogate  from  the  traditional  rules.  Principles  which 
legal  science  may  deem  to  rest  upon  the  most  solid  foundations 
cannot  resist  these  proposals  of  reform,  and  the  new  statutes 
modif^^  the  law  in  its  lowest  depths. 

One  more  thing  remains  to  be  pointed  out.  Dominant  opinion 
m  France  believes  that  it  is  carrying  out  the  tradition  of  the 
Revolution  and  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Yet,  in  reality,  oor  modern  legislation  departs  day 
by  day  from  the  most  essential  one  of  these  ideas.  ITie  Con- 
stituent Assembly  dcstmyed  a  social  organization  arising  from 
the  most  remote  depths  of  our  national  history,  and  based  chiefly 
upon  ttie  itleas  of  local  indejiendence  and  the  coexistence  of  separate 
powers.  In  place  of  this  s.vstem,  the  Constituent  Assembly  estab- 
lished a  purely  individualist  system;  it  sought  to  assure  men's 
liberties  by  their  isolation.  Its  principal  work  was  the  destruction 
of  all  the  old  bodies,  communities,  and  associations  of  every  kind, 
under  whose  protection  flourished  so  many  abuses.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  most  liberal  Assembly  which  France  has  ever  had 
refused  to  give  her  what  nowadays  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
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liberty:  the  liberty  of  association.  Now,  since  1848,  we  have  seen 
going  on  in  France  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements.  The 
local  collective  forces,  which  the  Revolution  had  proscribed,  are 
being  reconstructed  1  on  every  hand.  Some  are  due  to  individual 
initiative,  occupational  syndicates,  partnerships  of  every  kiud^ 
which  the  State  not  only  tulerate.s  but  encourages.  Others  are 
created  by  the  government  itself.  The  modern  State,  over- 
burdened with  powers  and  duties,  weighed  down  by  its  financial 
burdens,  gets  rid  of  them,  as  far  us  it  can»  by  imposing  them  upon 
local  groups;  it  leaves  to  themselves  the  departments,  towns, 
universities,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.;  there  is  even  talk  of 
reestablishing  (under  the  name  of  "regions'*}  districts  larger  than 
our  departments,  to  be  the  equivalents  of  our  old  provinces,  done 
away  with  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Thus  (unless  to  recon- 
struct old  France  is  to  attempt  the  impossible)  the  abandonment 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Revolution  could  not  be  more 
absolute  by  those  who  profess  to  be  the  conti nuers  of  them.  The 
new  conception  of  the  State  is  no  longer  the  omnipotence  of  a 
central  power  (as  the  Constituent  Assembly  intended  it),  standing 
alone  in  contrast  with  the  individual  citizens,  —  at  once  disarming 
and  protecting  them,  but  sharing  its  powers  with  no  rival.  — 
Naturally  this  great  change  is  affecting  mostly  administrative  and 
economic  matters;  but  the  civil  law  itself  is  feeling  the  effects;  the 
spirit  of  collectivity,  of  mutuality,  and  of  association,  which  is 
awakening  and  sweeping  everything  before  it,  is  penetrating  deep 
into  the  law  and  custom  of  contracts,  of  ownership,  and  of  suc- 
cession. 

(2)  Plans  for  revising  the  Civil  Code.  —  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
statutes  since  1804,  the  Cixle  Napoleon  still  represents  the  greater 
portion  of  our  civil  law.  Its  entire  revision  was  demanded  at  an 
early  period;  but  this  movement  found  little  response  until,  in 
19<>4,  at  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Civ^U  Code,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  appointed  a  special  commission  to  prepare  a 
first  draft  of  a  revision.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  idea  of  a 
general  revision  seems  to  find  but  a  cool  reception  in  the  world  of 
business.*    We  must  hope  that  the  method  of  partial  amendments 


*  See  Planioi,  *'Li\Te  du  ceotenaire,**  II,  953t  and  Thaller,  "Rapport 
stir  la  revision  du  Code  civil'*  ("Bulletin  de  la  Soci^l<&d 'etudes  l^islative*/* 
19tM.  p.  472;  ibid.,  1905,  p.  24  L  The  second  volume  of  the  *'Livrf  du 
eeuti^naire  "  eon  tains  various  studies  on  the  desirabUity  of  a  remion  of  Iht» 
Code.  As  to  the  celebration  in  Paris,  see  the  various  Law  Reviews,  and 
especially  the  '* Bulletins**  of  the  two  Societies  "d'^tude«  l^slative«"  aod 
**ae  l^slfttion  compart**  for  1904. 
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wiU  suffice  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  truth,  the  modern  method 
of  drafting  laws  in  large  legislatures  has  an  irremediable  defect  (as 
every  one  admits),  namely,  that  the  cross-currents  of  factional 
majorities  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  texts ;  and  (more 
often  than  not)  the  legislative  draftsmen  lack  in  technical  compe- 
tency.^ The  Revision  of  the  Codes  is  to  be  welcomed  only  if  a 
legislative  procedure  is  adopted  which  insures  an  adequate  method 
of  achievement  —  a  metht>d  such  as  Spain  and  Germany  employ. 

§  39.  Judicial  Deciiiona.  —  What  we  call  "  jurisprudence  ** 
is  the  interpret  at  ion  and  appHcation  of  the  law  by  the  Courts.  As 
compared  ^^th  the  legislator»  the  judge^s  part  is  in  appearance  a 
modest  one;  in  reality,  it  is  almost  an  equal  one.  Practically,  no 
law  has  any  value  unless  it  is  applied  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  applied  One  fact  is  universally  recognized  and  inevitable, 
namely,  that  the  application  of  the  law  by  the  judiciary  furnishes 
a  thousand  opportunities  to  modify  the  rule  of  law»  and  that  some- 
times the  judge  even  sueceetls  in  paralyzing  the  will  of  the  legislator. 

Judicial  law  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  It  does  not 
work  like  writers  or  teachers,  who  set  forth  their  ideas  in  s>Tithetic 
and  coördinattM:l  form,  constructing  systems  out  of  collections  of 
topics.  The  Courts  pass,  from  day  to  day,  on  sundry  points  sub- 
mitted to  them,  —  ahva\'s  matters  of  detail,  or  at  least  distinct 
from  one  another.  Moreover^  one  of  the  chief  rules  of  our  judiciary 
requires  that  a  court  shall  never  be  lx»und  by  the  decisions  it  has 
previously  handed  down ;  it  may  always  change  its  mind.  All  the 
more  is  it  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  other  courts»  even  of  higher 
courts  (except  that  in  certain  cases  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  are  binding).  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  there  are 
great  variances;  judicial  decisions  are  often  contradictory  to  one 
another. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  end,  judicial  law  always  arrives  at  certain 
fixed  rules,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  1st.  In  case  of  a  conflict 
between  two  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  (**  Cour  de  Cassation  ") 
has  the  last  word,  \\Tien  a  question  of  new  and  doubtful  law  arises 
upon  which  there  are  divergent  opinions,  the  case  can  always  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  latter  may  impose  its  view 
upon  the  other  tribunals.  2d.  The  judicial  bfxües,  whatever  they 
may  be,  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  tradition  for  themselves,  to 

>  See  Varngnac,  "Le  Conm?il  d*Etat  et  les  projets  de  r^forme/'  *'Re\Tie 
doa  Deiix-Mondes/*  Sept.  15,  1892;  Em.  Tarbounich^  "Du  Coriseil 
d'Etat  comme  organe  l^gislatif.'*  "  Revue  de  droit  public,"  Sept.-Or*t.» 
1894;  LouU  Michon,  **L'imtiative  parlementifcire  et  la  r^forme  da  travail 
l^gislatif/*  Paris,  1898. 
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decide  always  in  the  same  may,  when  they  have  once  adopted  an 
opinion.  Under  these  two  influences  (the  one  of  fact,  the  other  of 
law),  we  see  veritable  streams  of  judicial  law,  which  can  be  neither 
resisted  nor  turned  aside.  The  judicial  rule  is  then  said  to  be 
**  fixed,"  or  "  made/'  This  general  phenomenon,  well  known  to 
men  of  the  law,  leads  the  advocates  at  the  **  Palais  de  Justice  '* 
always  carefully  to  search  for  prior  decisions  in  their  favor;  the 
more  they  find,  the  more  sure  are  they  of  winning.  And  so  (it 
Is  said)  at  the  "  Palais  de  Justice  "  the  decisions  are  counted,  whereas 
at  the  Law  School  they  are  weighed. 

As  to  the  general  results  of  modern  judicial  law,  we  can  here  only 
offer  an  estimate  (»f  its  work  as  a  whole.  And  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  judicial  law  has  held  a  very  uneven  course  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  texts.  It  has  shown  itself,  by  turns,  very  bold 
and  very  timid.  It  has  sometimes  believed  itself  so  rigidly  bound 
that  it  has  ignored  its  powers  for  more  useful  or  equitable  de- 
cisions. At  other  times,  it  has  succeeded,  by  roundabout  means* 
in  paralyzing  legislative  rules  which  it  regarded  bad;  some  have 
even  maintained  that  in  boldness  it  has  not  yielded  the  palm  to  the 
vaiintefl  reforms  of  the  Roman  Pretor** 

Another  part  of  its  task  has  been  to  regulate  v^arious  matters 
which  legislation  had  not  expressly  provided  for,  —  the  insurance 
of  land,  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen,  the  long* 
term  lease,  the  publisher's  contract,  and  the  like. 

§  40.  Legal  Science.  —  Legal  treatises  and  essays  ("  doctrine  ") 
in  the  science  of  law  play  approximately  the  same  part  as  public 
opinion  in  pohtics,  and  an  important  one.  Legal  science  gives 
direction  to  the  law;  its  teachings  prepare  the  way  for  changes  in 
legislation  and  decisions,  But  even  when  it  reaches  settled  views, 
legal  science  is  not  (hke  judicial  decisions)  a  source  of  the  law,  for 
the  commentators  possess  no  means  of  c*onstraint.  Nevertheless, 
their  books  and  their  oral  teaching  formulate  scientific  principles 
which  dominate  j'udges  and  legislators;  this  body  of  principles  is 
known  as  *'  tradition.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  1800 s,  legal  science  has  undergone  maay 


>  Tarboureich,'*pu  Conseil  d'Etat  comme  organe  l^i^Älatif/'  p.  3,  Cf. 
Celuf,  **  Du  pouvüir  l^^sktif  de  la  Cour  de  cassation  ou  di?  la  perraanenoe 
du  droit  honorairo,"  t«|>eeoh  on  entering,  Aix,  1888.  One  of  the  most 
Btrikin^  examples  has  boen  its  gradual  evolution  of  the  rule  that  State 
securities  may  he  distrained  upon,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  vear  VI  and 
the  year  VII  which  deelared  that  thev  could  not  bo  ('*Cas8./'  Julv2and 
16»  1S94.  note  by  M.  Gla^&on,  '^DaJbz/'  94.  1.  497).  One  may  aW  eiU' 
iU  progr^^^i^  (>n  the  subject  of  trut^t-entnilü  ad  ably  set  forth  by  M.  Lambert 
C*De  rexh6r<^*datioa,"  p,  593,  et  scq,), 
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changes  both  of  tendency  and  of  method.  During  the  IGODs  and 
1700  3,  the  treatise  writers,  whether  professors  or  magiijtrates,  had 
not  (as  a  general  rule)  elaborate  texts  to  comment  upoö.  The 
Customs  were  for  the  most  part  very  short;  the  principal  one,  the 
**  Coutume  de  Paris/*  contained  but  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
twT)  articles.  Furthermore,  they  dealt  with  only  a  few  subjects ;  the 
longest  Title  in  the  "  Coutume  de  Paris  "  treated  of  fiefs ;  suc- 
cession w^as  given  forty-six  articles,  gifts  seventeen,  ^ills  ten; 
while  on  these  last  three  the  Civil  Code  alone  numbers  almost 
four  hundred  articles.  Many  articles  in  the  Customs  dealt  with 
details  of  secondary  importance,  questions  of  form  or  of  procedure. 
Hence  arose  a  special  methoil  for  the  study  of  legal  principles. 
A  writer  who  aimed  at  something  more  than  a  mere  summary  of 
the  decisions,  and  aspired  to  exp>ound  a  system  of  principles,  sought 
for  these  principles  in  the  Roman  law;  for  the  Roman  law^  alone 
possessed  a  scientific  method  and  value.  This  necessary  method 
of  the  old  treatises  becomes  more  apparent  as  one  passes  from 
the  mere  compilations  to  the  great  works  of  the  Domoulins,  the 
Argentrfe,  and  the  Domats,  —  all  of  them  Romanists. 

After  the  Civil  Code  appeared,  things  changed,  Thenceforth 
jurists  possessed  a  text  uniting  within  itself  every  quality  which 
had  up  to  that  time  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Roman  legal  system. 
It  was  complete  and  self-sufficient;  it  was  clear  and  well  drafted 
in  true  legislative  style,  —  exact,  concise,  imperious,  in  contrast 
to  the  loose  style  of  the  old  French  in  the  Customs.  And,  final!}' , 
it  contained  a  legal  system,  new  principles;  it  had  its  own  peculiar 
spirit,  its  own  particular  tendencies.  Moreover,  the  materials 
prior  to  it  could  no  longer  be  made  use  of;  the  decisions  of  the  old 
courts  had  lost  their  authority.  Hence  arose  an  entirely  new 
method,  for  commentators  upon  the  Civil  Code;  and  their  books 
have  no  resemblance  to  their  predecessors*.  They  set  themselves 
to  a  study  of  the  specific  terms  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  text  took  on 
an  enormous  importance,  —  one  which  that  of  the  Ordinances  and 
the  Customs  had  never  had.  As  its  articles  were  nmnerous, 
various  correlations  of  them  began  to  be  made ;  by  interpretation 
they  wTre  sometimes  restricted,  sometimes  extended.  A  w^hole 
system  of  close,  clever,  and  ingenious  reasoning  arose;  around  the 
Code  was  constructed  a  scaffolding  of  complicated  and  unforeseen 
theories.  This  state  of  legal  science  had  never  been  know^n,  apart 
from  the  texts  of  the  Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian.  —  Besides 
all  this,  the  first  generation  of  commentators,  men  who  had  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  the  Old  Regime  and  the  renascence  wiiich  followed, 
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were  the  victims  of  a  perfectly  natural  delusion.  They  looked 
upon  the  Code  as  something  entirely  new,  having  no  connection 
with  the  past ;  they  commented  upon  it  by  isolating  it  from  every- 
thing else,  as  though  it  had  fallen  from  the  sky.  Thus  the  new 
legal  science,  absorbed  in  the  Code  alone,  and  obsessed  by  a  sort  of 
superstitious  belief  in  its  text,  came  to  apply  in  the  study  of  the 
law  a  process  entirely  artificial  and  a  method  purely  dogmatic. 

This  school  of  jurists,  nevertheless,  produced  some  remarkable 
works;  it  succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  Code  everything  it  could 
possibly  give.  Napoleon,  indeed,  jealous  for  his  own  work. 
would  gladly  have  seen  the  commentators  refrain  from  meddhng 
with  his  Code.  WTien  he  saw  the  first  commentary  (that  of 
Malleville) ,  he  exclaimed :  "  My  Code  is  lost !  "  But  commentaries 
soon  became  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  noted  that  of 
ToiTLLiER,  Professor  at  Rennes,  the  first  commentator  upon  the 
Civil  Code  (1811-1848);  of  DrRAXTON,  Professor  at  Paris  (1S25- 
1S44)»  a  great  success,  the  first  long  and  complete  work  upon  the 
Code  Napoleon;  of  Troplong,  undertaken  in  1833  to  continue 
that  of  Touliier,  a  performance  more  brilliant  than  solid,  and  once 
termed  *'  the  law*s  romantic"  ;  and  of  Marcade  and  Paul  Pont 
(1S42H-),  a  remarkable  work,  but  marred  by  its  polemic  spirit. 
Among  the  general  treatises  of  later  vogue  (not  including  recent 
works)  were  tliose  of  Aubry  and  Rau.  of  Demolombe,  of  Demante 
and  CoLMET  de  Santerre,  and  of  Laurent. 


Topic  3.  The  Code  Napoleon  in  other  Countries 

§41.  Prior  CodiJicatioiu.  —  Most  other  European  States, 
until  the  18CK)s,  had  remained  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
France ;  they  lived  under  national  customs,  of  obscure  and  early 
origin,  for  the  most  part  antiquated  and  complicated,  and  possess- 
ing on  the  whole  no  scientific  principles  save  those  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  first  principal  codifications  took  place  in  Germany, 
The  Prussian  Code  was  undertaken  by  Frederick  II  in  1749.  Its 
draft  was  prepared,  in  1749-1751,  by  the  High  Chancellor  Samuel 
Von  Cocceij»  and  published  in  three  volumes.  But  Cocceij  died 
in  1755»  and  the  Seven  Years*  War  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  which 
was  not  resumed  till  1780,  and  was  completed  in  1793,  The  Code 
was  published  Feb.  5,  1794  and  went  into  effect  June  1.  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William,  with  the  title:  ** Allgemeinem  Land- 
recht  für  die  preussischen  Staaten."  The  French  government 
had  an  official  translation  made  in  ISOl  by  the  bureau  of  foreign 
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legislation.  Then  came  the  Bavarkin  Code  ('*  Codex  Maximili- 
aneus  bavaricus  civilis "),  published  io  1756,  and  drafted  by 
Baron  Kreitmeyer.  In  Austria,  the  preparation  fur  a  Co<Je  had 
covered  a  ötill  longer  period  than  in  Prussia.  Maria  Theresa  had 
commanded  it,  following  the  example  of  her  neighbor  Frederick* 
But  the  first  draft,  prepare<l  by  Professor  Azzoni,  was  laid  aside  in 
17G7;  and  the  next  one  could  not  be  completed  until  1  SI  Ongoing 
into  effect  Jan.  1^  1812.  Its  authors  were  Kees  (1786),  Mar- 
tini, and  (at  the  end)  Zeiller.  We  may  also  here  note  the  Vic- 
torian Code,  published  in  the  Sardinian  States  in  1723  and  revised 
in  1770. 

The  Code  Napoleon  was  thys  not  the  first  one  undertaken  in 
Europe,  But  not  one  of  its  predecessors  could  be  compared  with 
it,  even  remotely.  Not  one  of  them  has  been,  as  that  was.  a 
great  enterprise  of  reform  and  unification;  not  one  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  merits  of  thoroughness  and  form  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  Bavarian  Code  was  no  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  decisions,  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  to  the  Roman  law  as 
then  practised.  The  Prussian  Code  was  too  long,  its  topics  poorly 
distributed,  and  its  text  overburdened  with  details;  the  principles  in 
it  are  smothered  under  rules  for  concrete  cases.  Furthermore,  none 
of  these  Codes  became  the  general  law  of  the  country;  they  all  left 
in  force  the  local  Regulations  and  the  provincial  Customs;  and 
thus  they  had  scarcely  more  status  than  that  of  a  subsidiary  law. 
As  to  the  Austrian  Code,  its  consummation  postdated  the  Code 
Napoleon ;  and  as  it  markedly  showed  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
it  should  be  considered  less  a  predecessor  than  a  deriv^ ative. 

§  42.  The  Eitamion  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  —  The  countries 
which  received  the  French  Code  form  three  groups.  (1)  The 
territories  which  were  united  with  the  French  Republic  before  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  received  the  Code  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  France  proper*  This  first  categor}^  in- 
cludes Belgium,  Luxernhnrg,  the  Pahtinaie,  and  all  that  portion 
of  Rhenish  Prujfsia  and  of  Hesse-Üarmstadf  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  together  l^^th  Geneva,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Plaimnce  in  the  South.  (2)  Later,  as 
Napoleon's  conquests  become  more  extensive,  he  introduced  his 
Code  in  certain  other  countries:  in  Italy  (March  30,  180(3),  in 
Holland  (Oct.  IS,  1810),  in  the  Hameatic  DeparimentJf  (Dec.  13, 
1810),  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  (Dec.  17,  ISll).  (3) 
Certain  countries  voluntarily  adopted  the  French  Code.  Such 
were  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  (Jan.  1,  1808),  EanmeTf  united 
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til  Westphalia  in  ISIO,  the  Gr«TKl  Duchies  of  Baden,  Frnnl:fori^ 
and  NiUHsan,  several  of  the  Swl^s  Ciintom,  the  free  city  of  Danfzifft 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  H  ar.ya«%  the  IlUjrinn  Promwes,  which  became 
the  kingdtuxi  of  lllyria  in  181 9,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Jan.  1,  ISOK), 

Heaciion  againj*t  French  In/htencc.  —  The  Code  Nupcjieon  thus 
enjoyed  an  authority  and  an  expansion  which  only  the  Roman 
Codes  have  known.  Translated  into  almost  every  language, 
supported  by  the  pt>wer  of  a  might \  army,  and  endowed  with  an 
indisputable  superiority,  it  seemed  destined  to  give  to  Germany 
a  uniform  legal  system.  But  the  reverses  of  Xapf>leon  in  1S12 
and  1813  checked  its  fortunes.  Then  (Germany,  led  by  Savigfiy, 
began  an  intellectual  onslaught  upon  it.  From  that  time  on,  its 
power  waned.  Some  of  the  States  repudiated  it.  others  made 
changes  in  it.  In  the  Xetherlamh,  tlie  revision  of  the  im|xirted 
laws,  though  undertaken  immediately  ujxjn  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
was  not  accomplished  until  1837,  In  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  legislation  was  dclil>erately  preserved,  and  was 
even  imitated.  And  the  same  cxmrse  was  taken  (surprising  as  it 
seems)  in  the  German  countrie,?,  which  had  so  eageriy  given  the 
signal  for  the  supreme  struggle  against  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  notably  in  Itahf  that  the  reaction  burst  out  with  violence. 
The  Bourbons,  who  succeede*!  Murat  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
were  almost  the  only  ones  willing  to  preserve  the  French  law; 
and  under  their  ortlers  was  enacted  a  fairly  faithful  copy  of  it. 
But  in  other  parts  of  Italy  it  was  so  promptly  Attacked  that  its 
ver\'  opponents  came  to  regret  their  haste,  and  were  compelled. 
after  restoring  the  original  laws,  to  return  to  a  legislation  based  on 
ours.  Such  was  the  result  in  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Plaisanre^tkiid 
Gua^talki,  where  a  Civil  Code  was  publishetl  as  early  as  1820» 
in  the  reign  of  the  ex-Empress  Marie-Louise.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  a  Civil  Code,  called  the  **  Code  of  Albertin,''  published 
in  1837,  was  put  into  effect  Jan.  U  1838.  This  Code  greatly  re- 
sembled  the  Code  Napoleon  in  its  external  form  and  the  distri» 
bution  of  its  topics,  though  in  reality  it  restored  upon  many  points 
the  Roman  traditions  which  the  Code  Napoleon  had  abandtmKK 
In  Tuscany  only  the  title  on  Liens  and  Mortgages  was  preserved. 

Return  to  Favor. — ^This  reactionary  movement  soon  subsided, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon  once  more  came  into  favor.  This  was 
seen  first  in  America,  where  our  former  possessions  of  Louisiana 
and  Uaiti  in  1825  and  1826  imitated  the  French  laws  in  their  Codes. 
Next,  in  1827,  Greece,  just  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  at* 
tempted  to  provide  itself  with  a  Code  similar  to  ours.    The  South 
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American  republics,  especially  Boliviay  Uruguay,  and  Argentina, 
copied  it;  later  on,  Spain,  Roumania,  and  even  Italy  herself,  one 
by  one,  came  to  feel  the  ascendency  of  its  influence. 

The  Final  Results.  —  To-day  the  final  judgment  of  history  may 
be  passed  upon  our  Code.  It  gave  the  signal  for  an  enormous 
movement  towards  codification,  which  filled  the  entire  nineteenth 
century  and  has  extended  over  the  whole  world.  Nothing  in  prior 
times  can  be  compared  to  its  propagation.  It  acted  directly  in  a 
great  number  of  countries,  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  even  upon  the  precise  mode  of  codification  as  well  as  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  In  others,  it  has  at  least  served  as  the 
example  and  the  stimulus  to  bring  about  the  result.^  Only  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  have  preserved  their  law  in  the  condition  of 
a  body  of  customs  and  a  series  of  scattered  statutes. 

>  Volume  II  of  the  **Livre  du  cöntenaire"  contains  interesting  studies 
upon  the  influence  of  the  French  Code  abroad  (Germany,  Messrs.  Crome- 
Köhler  and  Midler;  Belgium,  Van  Biervliet  and  Hanasens;  Canada, 
Mignardl;  Egypt,  Armijon;  Italy,  Chironi:  Japan,  Gobai;  Luxemburg, 
Ruppert;  Monaco,  De  Rolland;  Netherlanas,  Lasser;  Roumania,  Disses- 
cou;  Romanic  Switzerland,  A.  Martin). 
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First  Period  (A.D.  1000-1400) :  Feudalism  and  the  People's 
Law-books. 

Second  Period  (A.D.  1400-1600) :  The  Reception  of  Roman 
Law. 

Third    Period    (A.D.    1600-1806):    Natural    Law,    Legal 
Rationausm  and  German  Nationalism. 

Fourth  Period  (A.D.  1806-1908) :  National  Unification  and 
Codification. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  OF  CITATIONS  IN  PART  IV 

Feriodicai.8  and  Current  Series 

A.B. A.  =  Abhandlungen  der  Berlmer  Akademie. 

AUg,  d.  Btog.  —  AUegemeine  deutsche  Biographie. 

A.K.O*G.Q-=  Archiv  für  Kunde  üsterreiehischer  OeaehichiaqiieUen. 

CGitrke  (editor),  **  Unteräuehungen  "- Untersuchungen  zur  deutschen 
Staats-  und  Rechtsgeschiehte  (since  1878). 

Hans.G.B.  =  Hansische  Gesehichtsblätter. 

Hildebrand* s  J.  N.  Ö.  —  Jahrbuch  für  Nationalökonomie. 

H.Vj.S,  —  Historisehe  Viertel jahrschrift  für  Gesetzgebung  und  Rechts- 
wissenschaft (sinee  18o9). 

K.Vj.S-  =  Kritische  Viertel jahrachrift  (since  1898,  coetinuing  the  D.  Z. 
G.  W.  =  Deutsehe  Zeitschrift  für  Geschiohtswissensohaft,  1889-1898), 

H.Z.  =  (von  SybeFs)  Historische  Zeitschrift  (since  1859). 

K.Z,  =  Kritische  Zeitschrift. 

M.Ö.G.F.  =  Mitteilungen  des  Instituts  für  österreicbische  Geschichts- 
forsohung  (since  1880). 

N.B.Rg.W*  =  Nieuwe  Bijdragen  voor  Regtsgeleerdheid  ea  Wetgeving. 

Pivuss.  J.B.  =  (Treitscbke's)  Preussiche  Jahrbücher. 

Wiener  S.B.  =  Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Wien,  philosophiseh-bistorisehe  Klasse. 

2.D.R.  ^  Zeitschrift  für  deut.sches  Recht  (18:39-1861). 

Z.G.R.W.  =  Zeitchrift  für  geschichtliche  Rechtswisst^nsehaft  (1815-1850), 

Z.H.V.N.S.  =  Zeitschrift  des  historischen  Vereins  Nieder  Sachsens. 

Z,  Preus.  0,L.K.  -  Zeitschrift  für  preussische  Geschichte  und  Landes- 
kunde, 

Z.Pr.Off.R,  ^  Zeitschrift  für  deutsches  Privat-  und  Offentliehes    Recht. 

Z.*R.G.  =  (RudorfiF  Böhlau  et  al)  Zeitschrift  für  Rechtsgeschichte. 

Z^.R.G.  =  Zeitschrift  der  Savignj^-.Stiftung  für  RechlsgescMchte,  ger- 
manistische Abteilung  (unless  ''roman.  Abt/' -  romanisch©  Ab- 
teilung, be  addtni  i  1880  fg.). 

Z.R.W.  =  Zeitschrift  für  Rechtswissenschaft  (18,59  fg.). 


Abbreviated  Titles  used  in  the  Footnotes  op  Part  IV 

H.  Brunner,  **  Grundzüge  '*  =  **  Gr.  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschiehte  ''  {4^*" 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1910). 

Blunt Jichli,  "  Geschichte  "  -  **  G.  des  allgemeinen  Staatsrecht  und  der 
Politik"  (Munich  and  Leipzig,  1864). 

Bethmaim-HollxDtQ^  "*  Civil-proeess  "  ^  **  Der  germaniseh-roiiianische  Civil- 
process  im  Mittelalter"  (6  vols.,  1868  fg.) ;  also  entitled  **  Der  Civil- 
pro<5e9s  des  gemeinen  Rechts  in  geschichtlicher  Entwicklung.** 
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Below f  **  Ursachen  **  =  '*  Ursachen  der  Rezeption  des  römischen  Rechts  in 

Deutschland*'  (1905), 
DanieUt  ''  Handbuch  *'  «  **  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Reichs^  und  Staaten* 

geschichte**  (4  vols.,  1859-1863). 
^MTÄAor«/*  Recht sgesi^ hieb te"  «  "Deut^he  Staate- und  Eechtfigeschloht^*! 

(5th  ed,»  4  vols.,  1843-IS44). 
Franklin,  "  Beitrage  "  =  '*  B.  zur  Oesohiohte  der  Rezeption  des  r5miaolieB 

Rechts"  (1863). 
O.  Gierke,  "  Genossenschaf tsrecht "  =  "  Rechtsgeschicht^»  der  deataebea 

Genoasenschaft"  (3  vols.,  1868+). 
Lehmann,     '*  Quellen  *'  =  *'  Q.     sur    deutschen    Reichs*    und    Ilechtsge» 

schichte"  (1891). 
Muiher,  "  Röm.-kanon»  Prozess"  =*  '*  Zur  Geschichte  des  römisoh-kanoii'* 

lachen  Prozesses  in  Deutschland"  (Rostock,  1872). 
Muther,  **  Universi tätsieben  "  =  **  Aus  dem  Universitiits-  und  Gelehrten* 

leben  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  "  (1866). 
M  ulker,  **  Rechts  Wissenschaft"  =  **Zur  Geachiehte  der  Rechtswissenschaft 

und  der  Universitäten  in  Deutsehland/'  in  his  **  Gesammelte  Aufsätze*! 

(1876), 
M uihcr,  ** Kene  Sammlung'*  =  ** Neue  und  vollständige  Sammlung  der 

Rcichsabschiede  "  (1747  fg.»  —  Senckenberg,  Sciimauss,  Oleüsi'hlagrr, 

editors). 
OU,  **  BeitrÄge  '*  =  '*  B.  zur  Receptionsgeschichte  des  römischen  Rechts  in 

den  böhmiFchen  Ländern  "  (1879). 
Röscher,  "  Geschichte  "  =  "  G.  der  Nationalökonomie  in  Deutschland/* 
Süvign^, "  Geschichte  "  =  **  G.  des  römischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter  **  (2d  ed^ 

7  vob.»  1834-1851). 
Ä.  Sehröder,  "  Lehrbuch  "  =  **  L.  der  deutschen  Rech tsgesch ich te  "  (olh  ed., 

Leipzig»  1907). 
Schulte,  **  Quellen  '*  ^  '*  Geschichte  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  kanocK 

ischen  Rechts"  (vol,  I,  1875). 
0,  Stobbe,  **  Rechtsquellen  "  *  "Geschichte  der  deutsohes  Rechtsqueöen  " 

(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1860-1864). 
SiÖhel,  "  Richterthum  "  =  "  Entwicklung  des  gelehrten  Richterthums  in 

den  deutschen  Territorien  "  (2  vols.,  1872). 
StinUing,  **  Püp,  Lit."  =  "  Geschichte  der  populären  Literatur  des  römischen 

und  kanomschen  Rechts  in  Deutschland"  (1867). 
Stint  ting,   "  GeBchiebt^?  "  =  "  G.    der  deutschen    Rechtswissenaohaft '^    (2 

vob.,  Munich  and  Leipzig.  1880-18S4). 
StinUing* Landsberg ^    "  Geschichte  "  =»  vol.   3  of   the    same   work,   by    E. 

Landäb<^rg  (1898),  with  an  accompanying  volume  of  notes. 
WtgeU,  "Geschichte"  =  **G.  der  deutschen   Historiographie'*  (Munich 

and  Leipzig,  1885). 
Ztumett     "  Quell  en  Sammlung  **«"  Q.     zur    Geschichte    der    deutspbefll 

Reichs  Verfassung  im  Mittelalter,  und  Neuheit*'  (1904). 
B.  Z&pfl,  "  Rechtsgeschichte  "  =  "  Deutsche  Rechtageschiohte  **  (ith  ed.» 

3  vols..  Braunschweig,  1871-1872). 
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Part  IV:   GERMANY^ 
Chapter  L    First  Period:  a.d.  1000-1400 


FEUDALISM  AND  THE   PEOPLE'S  LAW-BOOKS« 


The  Various  Forms  of  the  Law. 
Imf>erial  Law, 
Compilations    of    Teiriorial 
and  Feudal   Law. 


Territorial  and  Local  Law. 

Manorial  Law. 

Town  Law. 

Documents  and  Formularies. 


§  1.  The  Various  Fonnjs  of  the  Law.^  —  [At  the  period  in  which 
we  now  take  op  the  thread  of  Germanic  hiötory]  the  written  law  of 

*  [The  general  object  of  the  translator  has  been  to  g:ive  rather  a  meta- 
phrase than  a  paraphrase.  The  original  texts  have  been  miieh  eondensed. 
Such  condensation  has  consisted  almost  exelusively  in  the  omission  of 
entire  aeeteuces  or  larger  units  of  the  oriifinaL  At  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  the  sources  of  its  several  sections  are  indicated,  and  also  what  parts 
of  the  sources  have  been  reproduoed  in  full  (footnotes  aside)  or  only  in 
part*  Brackets  are  used  in  places  where  other  words  than  those  of  the 
original  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  transition  ;  also  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  insertion  of  an  explanatory  word  or  two  st^emed  imperative: 
and*  finally,  in  a  very  few  cases  where  the  original  was  preserved  m  abbre- 
viated fonn,  because  essential  to  the  ai^ument»  but  seemed  more  effective 
in  the  text  than  in  a  footnote*  In  the  exceedingly  few  cases  where  orois- 
»ions  and  joinders  could  involve  by  any  possibility  the  ethics  of  quotation 
marks,  dots  appear  in  the  text  (,  .  ,).  Lastly,  in  rearranging  the  material 
slight  liberties  nave  occasionally  been  taken,  —  such  as  those  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  consistent  eroßs-referenees,  and  like  matters,  —  which  are 
not  indicated  in  the  text. 

The  authors*  notes,  aside  from  mere  references  to  authorities,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  omitted*  Nor  has  there  been  exact  adhesion  to  their 
form,  so  far  as  used,  when  mere  notes  of  citation.  Explanatory  notes 
have  been  treated,  when  used,  with  the  same  respect  as  the  text  itself. 
The  editions  to  which  the  references  are  made  can  be  identified  (when 
necessary)  by  the  reference  to  the  date  of  the  works  here  translated.  A 
list  of  abbreviations  of  the  titles  of  journals,  and  of  books  often  cited,  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  Part ;  the  latter  are  then  cited  by  an  abbre- 
viated title  in  the  footnotes;  **  op.  cit.''  (or  an  equivalent  term)  is  used 
sometimes,  but  in  this  case  the  title  appears  always  in  the  same  section.  — 
Tbansl,] 

*[S5  1-7=H  26-32,  ofHEiNRirHBRUNNER's*'  Gmndzüge  der  deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte"  (4th  ed.,  I^eipzig,  1010)-  For  this  author,  see  the  Edi- 
torial Preface.  The  notes  are  generally  omitted  ;  the  bibliographies  are 
only  partially  reproduced ;  and  a  few  words  are  omitted  in  a  few  sections,  — 
Transl-I 

'  References  ;  O*  Siobbe,  ** Geschichte  der  deutschen  Rechtsquellen," 
I,  p,  266  €t  srq. :  Schröder,  '*  Ein  Wörterbuch  der  älteren  deutsehen 
Rechtssprache"  (Festschrift,  of  the  26th  Deutscher  Juristentag,  1902), 
p,  118  H  »rq.:  Roe  p  pell,  '^IRier  die  Verbreitung  des  Magdeburger  Stadt - 
rechts  im  Crebiete  des  a!ten  imlniaclien  Rechts  ostwärts  der  Weichser' 
(1857);  Hathan,  **Zur  Geschichte  des  deutsohen  Rechtes  in  Podolien, 
Wolhynien,  und  der  Ukraine "  (ISH(V)  ;  Fnnsiiorf,  *'Das  Alter  nieder- 
deutscher Rechlsaufzeichnungen**  (Hans.  O.  B.  VI,  p.  97  et  seq.). 
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the  earlier  periwl  harl  gradual];^-  fallen  into  disuse  in  German  lands. 
The  Leges  [of  Saxons,  Franks,  etc.]  and  the  Capitularies  uf  Cliar- 
letnagne  and  his  successors  were  forgotten;  for  here  they  had  not 
been,  as  in  Italy»  the  object  of  constant  legal  instruction  and  of 
a  legal  Uterature,  Their  principles,  even  when  these  had  taken 
firm  root  in  customary  law,  were  gradually  invalidated  by  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  constitutional  bases  of  the  Empire,  by  new 
distinctions  of  class,  and  by  the  changes  in  legal  conceptions  in- 
duced by  changing  cultural  conditions.  The  contrast  between 
popular  tribal  law  and  that  of  royal  officials  disappeared  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  PVankish  empire.  The  principle  of  the  person- 
ality of  law  was  so  far  weakeneil  in  favor  of  the  territorial  prin- 
ciple that  tribal  law  was  transforme<l,  practically,  into  a  terri- 
torial law  binding  upon  every  inhabitant.  Until  into  the  120(>s 
the  law  is  still  normally  an  unwritten  law:  it  is  developed  by 
the  findings  of  lay-judges  (**  Schöffen  **) ;  in  doubtful  cases  it  h 
settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  doom,  i.e.  by  a  declaration  of  what 
vf  law  in  virtue  of  custom,  such  declaration  being  pronounced  by 
Ifjcal  worthies,  learned  in  the  law,  upxin  official  inquiry. 

Inegal  development,  like  political  development,  followed  the 
course  of  dismemberment  and  particularism ;  a  phenomenon  that 
is  explainable,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  absetu^e  of  a  coherent 
judicial  organization  and  by  the  upgrowth  of  numerous  special 
courts.  In  addition  to  the  peculiarity,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  earlier  time,  of  laws  of  different  racial  branches,  new 
juri^lictions  now  split  off  for  certain  classes  of  the  population,  for 
certain  territories,  and  for  one  and  another  legal  status,  these 
jurisdictions  being  connected  with  the  formaticHi  of  the  special 
courts. 

Litigation  over  feudal  relatioiis^  as  well  between  lord  and  vassal 
as  between  the  vassals  themselves,  went  to  the  feudal  court,  in 
which  the  lord  presided  and  the  feudatories  acted  as  the  judg- 
raent^finders.  The  law  thus  deveIof>ed  was  feudal  law.  and  waa 
complementary  to  the  territorial  law  enforce«!  in  the  folkmoots  of 
the  county  and  the  hundretl.  Certain  disputes  between  villein- 
tenants  were  settled  in  the  manorial  court  of  the  lord.  The 
manorial  official  —  stewaril,  bailiff,  or  the  reeve  of  tlie  vill  — 
held  the  court;  the  meml>ers  of  the  manorial  community  found 
the  judgment  accorcJing  to  manorial  law.  which  took  forms  ex- 
ceeiiingly  diverse  in  different  manors.  The  hoxtsehold  sermnls  of 
the  manor  were  subject  (in  a  court  which  was  also  called  manorial) 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  they  served.     With  the  inereaaitig 
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importance  of  the  manor's  administrative  service  this  class  threw 
off  the  restraint  of  a  special  hnv  ("  Dierustrecht  "),  becoming  suh- 
ject  in  their  tenures  to  the  general  feudal  law  and  in  other  matters 
to  the  territorial  law. 

The  city  was  not  ori|;inally  the  district  of  a  separate  court  or 
law ;  the  different  classes  of  its  population  lacked  a  common  court 
and  a  common  law.  The  freemen  lived  under  territorial  law,  the 
'*  servientes  "  under  servitary  law,  the  serfs  under  manorial  law. 
With  the  development  of  the  town  economy,  however,  there  arose 
a  special  city  court  for  all  the  citizens  in  commercial  matters. 
based  upon  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  or  speciall\'  c«>nceded  to  the 
city's  lord;  and  there  thus  arose  a  law  peculiar  to  the  cities.  In 
northern  and  middle  Germany  this  city  law  has  been  known  since 
the  second  half  t>f  the  1 100s  as  *'  Weichbild/*  Only  in  a  few  cities 
was  there  an  independent  development  of  a  town  law^ :  such  pos- 
sessed primitive  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cities  received 
their  law  by  adoption,  i.e.  secured  the  conferment  upon  themselves 
of  the  town  law  worked  out  in  another  city*  Through  such 
adoption  there  arose  extensive  groups  of  town  law,  among  which 
the  Magdeburg  and  Lübeck  groups  were  the  most  notable.  The 
city  of  the  mother  law  ordinarily  remainetl  in  permanent  connec- 
tion, as  an  appellate  court,  with  that  of  the  filial  law.  When- 
ever the  lay-jutlges  of  the  latter  were  uncertain  of  the  law, 
they  sought  instruction  from  those  of  the  other  as  a  higher 
tribunal,  or  else  laid  the  case  directly  before  these  for  decision. 
Lübeck,  Magdeburg,  Eisenach,  and  Frankfort  o/\M  were  the 
most  celebrated  of  such  higher  courts.  German  town  law 
penetrated  also  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Empire  into  the 
neighboring  »Slavic  and  Hungarian  lands.  The  tnnnerous  colonies 
which  were  there  founded  by  Germans  retained  for  themselves 
the  German  law.  In  Poland,  Magdeburg  law  became  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  city,  and  spread  as  a  general  city  law  into  regions 
of  wholly  un-Germanic  population. 

When,  with  the  development  of  national  sovereignty,  independ- 
ent territories  had  taken  form  within  the  regions  occupied  l)y  the 
different  Germanic  racial  branches,  there  w*as  developed  in  some 
of  them  a  territorial  law,  distinct  from  the  general  racial  law, 
which  the  court  of  the  territorial  sovereign  served  to  precipitate 
and  constitute.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Bavaria,  where  the  dis- 
integration of  the  racial  law  went  farthest,  separate  systems  of 
territorial  law  were  developed  for  Austria,  Salzburg,  Upper  Ba- 
varia» and  Styria.     And  many  a  smaller  district  besides,  many  an 
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istilated    hundred,   shire,   or    earldom,    pnxiuced    its    individual  | 
law. 

The  German  royal  court,  which  was  the  sole  organ  of  centralized 
legal  growth,  could  only  imperfectly  fHimhiH  the  various  forces 
working  for  legal  differentiation.  It  did  not  enjoy»  as  the  Frankish 
court  had  enjoyed,  a  dominating  position.  While  the  declaration 
of  the  law  at  the  traditional  seats  of  popular  courts  was  left  gener- 
ally (in  the  courLs  for  minor  causes)  to  permanent  lay-judge-s, 
whose  lifelong  office  was  often  heritable,  the  judgments  rendered 
at  any  temporary  ro\  al  camp  and  residence  were  not  found  by 
such  permanent  law-finders,  but  by  the  nobles  and  the  officers  of 
the  royal  household  who  happened  to  be  present.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  working  for  legal  unity  and  legal  diversity  the 
organs  of  liK'al  legal  growtli  had  in  their  favor,  therefore,  from  the 
beginning,  the  advantage  of  a  firmer  organization. 

Among  the  bodies  of  racial  law,  the  Saxon»  as  depicted  in  the 
extant  legal  literature  devoted  to  it,  shows  the  greatest  consistency 
and  most  coherent  development.  The  laws  of  the  Swabians, 
Bavarians»  and  Thuringians  reflect  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
Frankish  law,  whose  institutions,  in  ctinsequence  of  a  heavy 
Frankish  colonization»  took  root  also,  in  part,  within  the  domain 
of  the  Saxon  law^  The  law  of  the  Bavarians  disintegrated  into  a 
number  of  independent  territorial  laws.  No  attempt  at  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  tliis  law^  like  that  of  Saxon,  Swabian,  and 
Frankish  law  was  ever  made.  The  «levelopment  of  the  Frisian 
law  went  on  in  relative  isolation  witliin  a  small  domain  of  in- 
fluence; its  legal  sources  are  distinguished  by  the  extreme  archaism 
of  their  pmvisions. 

From  the  l2<K)s  onward,  written  law  appears  in  Germany  ill 
quantities.  According  to  its  origin,  it  takes  the  form  of  either 
statutes,  or  simple  memorandum-books,  or  books  of  legal  exposition 
(law-books).  In  the  12(K)s  German  takes  place  with  Latin  as  the 
language  of  the  legal  sources,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  c*entury 
onward  it  predominates.  Side  by  side  with  the  written  law,  un- 
written customary  law  retained  ascendency  tlu^oughout  an  ex- 
tensive domain. 

§  2.    Sources  of  Imperial  Law.^  —  For  imperial  law  down  to  the 


*  The  statutes  and  other  sources  of  imperial  law  down  to  1313  are  avail* 
abli^  in  Ptrts,  *'Mon.  Germ,  hist.,  Le^es/*  vol.  IL  A  better  and  fuJlcr 
(MjlWtion  is  afforded  hy  the  quarto  edition  of  the  '*  Legos  *'  undir  the 
title»  **  Constitutionea  et  acta  publicyi  imperatonim  et  regiim/*  «»dit^nl  hv 
WHland  (vol.  I,  18^3,  covering  911-1197),  Weiland  (IT,  1896;  im^l2T2K 
Schwalm  (III,  1904-1906;    1273*1298),  Schwalm  {IV.  pis.  1  and  2.  1906- 
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middlf  of  the  llOOs  there  are  only  scanty  sources.  Royal  legis- 
lation became  more  active  under  the  Hohenstaufen,  who  inter- 
polated ill  the  **  C-orpu&  Juris  Civilis  "  a  numlxT  of  their  own  laws, 
in  order  to  pn»€ure  ft>r  thein  a  wider  currency  and  higher  credit. 
Imperial  statutes  were  enacted  by  the  Emperor  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  great  nobles,  which  he  secured  in  the  imperial  diets. 
Among  such  statutes  we  must  particularly  distinguish,  by  their 
content,  two  groups: 

1st.  Public  peaces,  *^constitutiones  pacis.'*  With  the  ascendency 
of  chivalry  private  war  had  become  so  common  among  the  knights, 
and  the  abuses  of  self-help  had  so  increased  the  insecurity  of  the 
laws,  that  the  State  was  no  longer  capable  of  repressing  the  fre- 
quent disturbances  of  the  peace  in  a  injrmal  way,  by  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice,  and  on  the  penal  principles  of  the  cus- 
tomary law.  Thus  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  establish 
from  time  to  time  by  statute  a  king's  peace,  subjecting  those  who 
broke  it  (usually)  to  the  severer  penalties  appointed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes.  The  establishment  of  such  a  peace  of  the  king 
generally  took  the  form  of  a  co\'enant ;  it  was  sworn  first  between 
the  king  and  the  great  lords  with  whom  he  joined,  and  these  then 
caused  it  to  be  sworn  locally  throughout  the  land.  These  statutes 
of  public  peace  either  prohibited  the  feud  outright  or  subjected 
its  use  to  certain  legal  preconditions  and  limitations.  They  were 
either  promulgated  as  permanent  law  or  proclaimed  a  peace  for 
only  a  definite  number  of  years,  establishing  for  this  period  a  sort 
of  summar>'  and  covenanted  justice.  The  pro\'isions  respecting 
breaches  of  the  peace  constituted  only  the  nucleus  of  the  laws, 
which  contained  various  other  criminal,  procetlural,  and  police 
provisions.  Numerous  peace  covenants  limited  to  particular 
provinces  preceded  or  accompanied  the  imperial  peaces. 

Public  peaces  pmclaimed  for  the  whole  Empire  go  back  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  In  1103  a  peace  of  f<nir  years  was  sworn 
at  Mainz.  Frederick  I  issued  in  1 152  a  peace  statute  which,  among 
other  things,  regulated  the  price  of  grain  and  prescribed  a  summary 

1Ö08;  12(IS-1313).  Schwalm  (V,  pt.  1,  lfK>9  ;  131:3-1320).  More  modem 
alatules  are  found  in  the  colle<.^tioa  of  '' recti sst^s**  (Rt»iehsabschiede)  of 
the  Diets  (in  tht'  later  and  more  complete  edition  of  Scnckenherg  and 
Korh,  1747),  Better  texts  of  the  more  important  docunicnts  in  Zeumer, 
"Quellensammluti^."  Further,  the  "  Deutsche  Reiehstagrsaklen  "  pubUshed 
by  the  Miinchener  Historii^ehe  Kommissionp  ed.  Wtizsdcktr,  KirUr,  and 
others,  coverinKT  (up  to  the  end  of  lfW)9)  the  period  137<>-1437  in  12  volumes. 
—  Wifntkcn,  **Die  Landfrieden  m  Deutschland  von  Rudolf  I  bis  Heinrich 
VH  (1886);  Schwahn,  "  Landfrieden  in  Deutschland  unter  Ludwig  dem 
Bftiem*'  (1889) ;  rron  ZaUingtr,  *' Kampf  um  den  Landfrieden"  (M.O.G.F., 
ÄUppL  vol.  IV.  443  et  seq.), 
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process  for  trying  law  cases  involving  issues  of  feudal  tenure. 
From  the  same  ruler  we  have  also  the  Roncaglia  *'  constitutio 
pads  "  of  November  1158,  and  the  Nuremberg  peace  of  December 
29,  1 186,  directed  against  incendiaries  (**  constitutio  pacis  contra 
incendiarios  '').  Of  Henry  VII,  the  son  of  Frederick  IL  we  have ' 
the  renewal,  voted  at  Frankfort  o  M  in  1223  (or  1221  J,  of  an  older" 
Saxon  peace;  also  the  **  Treuga  Henrici/*  which  probably  originate«! 
in  1224  at  Wurzburg;  and  the  Frankfort  peace  of  12*t4.  Tlie 
most  important  and  celebrated  of  these  statutes  is  Fre<ierick  IFs 
"Constitutio  Moguntina  *'  (Mainz)  of  August  15,  1235.  which,  in 
addition  to  feuds  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  regulated  many  other 
matters,  such  as  customs  duties,  coinage,  safe-conduct,  ecclesiasti- 
cal stewardships,  and  the  organization  of  the  manorial  court.] 
Drafted  in  German,  it  w*as  promulgated  in  an  official  German 
version  in  a  diet  at  Mainz,  and  also  recorded  by  the  chancery  in 
a  Latin  text.  About  14tJ<)  the  jurist  Nikolaus  Wurm  wrote  a  gloss 
upon  it.  Upon  this  peace  statute  rest»  in  the  main,  the  public 
peaces  declared  after  the  interregnum  by  Uutiolf  I  and  his  immediate ' 
successors.  An  attempt  to  take  a  new  and  independent  course  is 
seen  in  the  statute  of  1438  drafted  by  Albert  II,  which  undertook 
to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war  comiyletely,  and  proposed,  for 
tile  administration  of  its  provisions,  a  division  of  the  Empire  into 
four  (acc*t)rding  to  an  earlier  draft,  six)  circles.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  limited  right  of  feud  is  still  recognized  in  the  Frankfort 
revision  of  Frederick  III,  of  1442,  which  treats  also  of  the  law  of 
pledge,  of  safe-conducts,  coinage,  and  Vehmic  ci^^urts.  A  public 
peace  of  five  years  was  proclaimed  by  Frederick  III  in  14G7,  and 
one  of  ten  years  in  1474.  Finally,  in  1495  a  permanent  peace  waaj 
realized.  In  later  Diets  this  was  several  times  repuliiished» 
revised,  and  provided  with  supplements. 

2d.  Const  if  litional  Statutes,  As  such  are  to  be  name«!,  inchiding 
the  Concordats,  the  following  eight:  (1)  the  Worms  Contx)rdat  of 
September  23,  1122,  which  ended  the  struggle  over  investitures; 
(2)  the  '*  Sententia  de  regalibus  *'  of  Frederick  I,  of  1158,  rt-lative 
to  tile  imperial  regalia  in  Italy,  but  later  adopted  for  Germany 
also  on  the  strength  of  their  embtxliment  in  the  "  Libri  Feud*>rum  "; 
further,  two  laws  important  in  the  gro^ili  of  national  sovereignties, 
—  (3)  the  **  Privilegium  "  of  1220  that  granted  immunities  to 
ecclesiastical  princes,  and  (4)  the  **  Statutum  in  favorem  princi- 
pium,"  resolved  upon  by  King  Henry  in  1231  in  a  diet  at  Worms» 
and  confirmeil,  with  some  modifications,  by  King  Frederick  II  in 
1232  at  Cividale;   (5)  the  law  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  of  August  G, 
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11^38,  beginning  ^*  Licet  iuris/'  passed  in  a  Frankfort  diet;  (6) 
Charles  IV 's  Golden  Boll,  the  fondamental  law  of  the  Empire  for 
the  imperial  election  and  the  constitutional  status  of  the  electoral 
princes,  and  containing  also  provisions  regarding  the  national 
peace,  grants  of  municipal  citizenship  to  rural  residents,  and  other 
Eiatters»  —  the  first  part  (ch.  1-23)  published  at  Nuremberg, 
Janitar%'  20,  1350,  the  sec*ond  (eh.  24-3 1)  at  Metz,  December  25, 
1356;  *  (7)  tlie  Concordat  of  Constance  of  1418;  and  (8)  the  so- 
called  Vienna  Concordat  {between  Frederick  III  and  Nicholas  V) 
of  February  17,  1448. 

The  edicts  issued  and  the  immunities  granted  by  the  Kings  must 
be  counted,  as  well  as  the  statutes,  among  the  sources  of  imperial 
law;  and  likewise  the  decisions  of  the  royal  court,  particularly  be- 
cause, in  doubtful  questions,  they  stood  as  rules  for  like  cases  in 
the  future.  To  the  activity  of  the  royal  court  was  also  due  the 
origin  of  the  **  maxims  **  of  imjierial  law  declared  by  the  princes 
as  dooms,  which  embody  general  pronouncements  upon  legal 
questions. 

§  3.    Compilations    of   Tarritorial    and    Feudal  Law,^  —  In    the 


1  The  Golden  Bull  (so  called  only  sinoe  the  late  1300s)  utilizes  in  some 
passages  the  so-ealled  *'  Sehwah^nspit^gel/' 

*  REFERENrEB  :  liameinr,  "  Die  dt^utschen  Rechtsbüeher  des  Mittel- 
alters und  ihre  Handsehrif  ten "  (18<56)  ;  supplements  available  in  the 
Z*R.G. :  a  new  edition  of  the  work  is  in  prospect.  —  Sttfftnhagen, 
**  Deutsche  Rechtsquelleii  in  Preussen  vom  13 *'""  bis?  zum  10*"'°  Jahrhundert** 
(187Ö). 

'*  Sachsenspiegel*':  //omfwr;  editor,  *' Des  Sachsenspiegels  erster  Theil : 
Landrecht**  (3d  ed.,  1801) ;  "Des  Saehsten spiegeis  zweiter  Theil  nehst  den 
verwandten  Reehtshüeheni"  (l,  1842»  II,  18Ö) ;  Weiske,  editor,  **  Sach- 
senspiegel Landreoht  "  (8th  ed.,  1905).  —  Of  the  abundant  literature  see 
HomeyeTt  "Die  Stellung  des  Saehsens^piegels  zum  Schwaben spiegel" 
(IKcki) ;  Firkpf,  **Cber  die  EntstehungÄzeit  des  Saehsenspiegelß  und  die 
Ableitung  des  Sehwabenspiegelsausdem  Deutsehonspieger*  (1859) ;  FrenS' 
dorg,  "über  das  Alter  niederdeutscher  Rechtsauf  Zeichnungen'*  (Hans.  G.B*, 
VI  97  ei  xrq.),  —  The  basis  for  critieal  edition  of  the  glosses,  whieh  we 
still  lack,  was  prepared  by  Steffenkagcn,  *'Die  EntwiekluDg  der  Land* 
rechtsglosse  des  Sachsenspiegels*'  (Wiener  S,B.,  vols.  ^)8-121>;. 

*'SpiE«EL  DEH  DEUTscBEX  Leute":  FicttT,  *'Uber  einen  Spiegel 
deutscher  Leute  und  dessen  Stellung  zum  Sachsenspiegel  und  Schwaben- 
spieger' (1857) ;  "Der  Spiegel  der  deutschen  Leute''  (t^^xt,  1859).  —  E, 
ßon  A/ii//rr,  '*  Der  Deutschenspiegel  in  seinem  sprachlich-stilistißchen  Ver- 
hältnis zum  8sp.  und  zum  Swsp/'  (U»ü8).  —  Editions  of  the  so-called 
**Sehwabenspiegel"  by  Freiherr  van  LanJiherg  (184ÜJ  ;  von  Wackernagel 
(the  Landrecht  alone/l840),  von  Gengkr  ( Landreeht  alone»  2d  ed..  1875), 
and  von  Danith  (in  the "* Rechtsdenkmäler  des  deutsehen  Mittelalters*'), 
this  last  synoptieallv  with  the  *'Ssp/"  and  the  French  "Sw^sp.";  Matile, 
**Le  Miroir  de  Souahe'*  (1843).  A  critical  edition  of  the  "*Swsp."  is  laek- 
ingt  but  is  in  preparation  by  von  Eockinger  upon  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  MSS.     (See  his  reports  in  the  Wiener  S,B.,  vols.  73^122). 

The  "Görlitz  RECHTSBurn"  in  Homeyer,  "Sachs on spiegei,"  11,  2. — 
/.  J,  Smiix,  editor,  **De  Spiegel  von  Sassen  of  zoogenaamde  Hollandpche 
SACBSGNdPiEGEL"    (N.B.Rg.W,,  pt.  XXII,  1872,  based  upon  the  single 
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'^SachsenspiegeV  ("  Speculum  Saxonmn/'  "  Miroir  de  Saxe  '*)  we 
possess  an  epoch-making  record  of  Saxon  law,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  working  over  of  the  law  into  a  legal  literature. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  third  decade  of  the  12CH}s,  cer- 
tainly between  1198  and  1235,  by  a  Saxon  kniji^ht  and  lay-judge, 
EiKK  VON  Repkow\  His  name  appears  in  dcKnnnents  of  1209. 1215, 
121S,  1219,  1224,  ami  123Ii.  He  was  a  meoiber  of  the  clas8  from 
which  the  lay-judges  of  the  manorial  minor  courts  were  exclusj%*ely 
recruiter!,  and  enteret!  tliat  other  class  of  personal  servants  and 
administrative  officers  who  managt*d  the  court  and  manor  of  a 
medieval  lord.  He  wrote  his  work  first  in  Latin,  afterward  wx>rk- 
ing  it  over  into  German,  probably  of  the  low-Saxon  dialect»  at  the 
Instunee  of  Court  Hoyer  von  Falkenstein,  steward  of  the  abbey  of 
Quedlinburg.  Four  prefaces  prececle  the  text  of  the  law-l>ook. 
Of  the  first,  the  so-called  '*  prefatio  rhythmica/'  the  second  part 
was  written  by  Eike  himself,  who  gives  us  in  it  information  rr- 
gardlng  the  origin  of  his  work.  Of  the  dated  manuscripts  of  the 
"  Sachsenspiegel/'  the  oldest  is  of  the  year  1293. 

The  **  Sachsenspiegel  '*  includes  a  law-book  of  territorial  and 
one  of  feudal  law.  The  presentation  of  servitary,  manorial,  and 
town  law  is  wholly  excluded  by  the  author  from  his  task.  We  lack 
the  Latin  original,*  Thtnigh  Eike  von  Rcpkow  undertakes,  it  is 
true,  a  general  presentation  of  Saxon  law,  the  applicability  of  the 
legal  principles  of  the  "  Sachsenspiegel  "  is  often  limited  to  the 
Ostphalian  portion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  tlie  Saxoiis, 
Special  attention  is  given  to  conditions  in  the  Saxon  marches,  and 
to  the  special  law  of  the  North  Swabians.  Legal  practice  in  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  was  the  chief  source  of 
Eike's  legal  knowledge.  He  probably  made  use  of  the  Frankfort 
peace  statute  for  Saxony  of  Henry  VII,  or  else  of  some  unknown 

MS.  known).  —  Fidicin,  editor,  ''Berlinse  Stadtbücb"  ('^HUtorisdi- 
diploraatische  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  BerÜn/*  pt.  I,  with  index 
and  glossary  in  pt.  Ill,  18:^7,  —  reprint  by  f\  Claui^ttnfs,  lKS:i}.  —  "Der 
LiVLANDLscHE  SPIEGEL*'  in  Bunge,  ** AltliVland^  Rerbtsbücher*'  (1879). 
— L,  von  l/awrer,  editor/*  Das  Stadt-  und  das  I^andrefhtsbuch  RrPRECirra 
VON  Fretsino"  (1839),  —  Endemann,  editor,  "Das  Kaiherrecht 
nach  der  Handsf»hrift  von  1372,"  —  C.  G,  Homtyer,  editor,  '*Der  Richt»- 
TEIG  Lakdrechts  nebst  Cautela  und  Premi*»"  (1857);  the  **RiraTSTKici 
Lehnrechts"  in  Homeyrr,  *' Sachsen s|)iegel/*  II,  L— On  Ihe  "Vtaii- 
bbchtsbÜcher/*  see  von  Wächter,  ** Beiträge  zur  deutschen  Geschiebl^, 
insbesondere  zur  Geschichte  de«  deutschen  Strafre<:'hts*'  (lS4o) :  Ltndnrr, 
*'Die  Veme"  (1888),  pp.  264  ei  «ejf.  —  Homeijfr,  "Tber  die  Inpormatio  ko 
Speculo  Saj^onum''  (1856).^ — Böhlau,  '*Theodorich  von  BociLi>oaFFft 
Oerichtsformeln.  (Z.iR.G.*  II»  415). 

1  The  relation  of  the  "Vetus  Auctor  de  Beneficiis**  to  the  *'8aehsei>- 
apiegel'*  still  demands  an  exhaustive  study  :  it  can  hardlv  be  an  original 
text:  cf.  Ernst  in  *'Neues  Archiv/*  XXVI,  207. 
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peace  statute  nearly  related  to  it.  The  treatment  of  the  truce 
of  God  (II,  66,  §  2)  rests  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  *'  Summa 
Decretaliuni  "  of  Bernardus  of  Pa  via,  written  toward  the  end  of  the 
1100s,  The  legal  doctrine  laid  down  regarding  the  election  and 
coronation  of  the  German  king  reflects  the  opinions  which  men 
had  heen  led  to  form,  in  Saxony,  by  the  disputes  between  Otto  IV  and 
Philip  of  Swabia  with  Frederick  II  over  the  succession*  With  the 
conservative  spirit  of  a  low-Saxon,  Eike  (as  he  tell  us  in  his  rhymed 
preface)  pursues  the  end  of  presenting  the  law  handed  down  from 
his  forefathers.  In  a  few  places,  how^ever,  a  certain  fondness  for 
arithmancy  dims  the  clearness  of  his  vision.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  strongly  marked  legal  sense  and  juristic  logic  he  appears  as 
an  epoch-making  reformer,  formulating  with  bold  originality  legal 
principles  which  only  subsequently,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
authority,  became  an  actual  part  of  tlie  law. 

The  "  Sachsenspiegel  *'  quickly  acquired  great  prestige.  Al- 
though the  work  of  a  layman,  it  was  given  the  authority  of  a 
statute-book  in  the  Saxon  courts.  In  the  l^tMJs  it  was  already 
believed  to  be  in  fact  a  statement  of  imperial  legislation,  the  book 
of  territorial  law  being  ascribed,  in  its  greater  part,  to  Charlemagne, 
and  the  book  of  feudai  law  to  Frederick  L  It  was  translated  not 
only  into  various  Germanic  dialects,  notably  into  high  German 
and  Dutch,  but  several  times  into  Latin  and  also  into  Polish. 
The  medieval  art  of  illustration  lent  itself  also  to  the  service  of 
the  law-book,  providing  the  text  \^ith  a  continuous  series  of  illumi- 
nated pen  drawings  in  pictorial  representation  of  its  content.  Of 
such  ilhistrated  manuscripts  there  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
from  the  13üOs,  those  of  Heidelberg  (1300-1315),  Oldenburg  (1336), 
Dresden  (circa  1530),  and  Wolfenbiitteh  AH  rest,  directly  or  in- 
directly, upon  a  lost  manuscript  of  Jleissen  of  the  late  12(H)s. 

In  the  13rM}s  the  "  Sachsenspiegel  **  was  furnished  with  a  gloss. 
The  oldest  gloss  on  the  territorial  law  we  owe  to  Johann  von 
Buch,  a  knight  of  the  march,  who  had  studie<l  in  1305  at  Bologna; 
it  was  wTitten  after  1325  and  probably  before  1335.  It  was  later 
worked  over  and  enlarged  by  Nikolaus  Wurm,  still  in  the  1300s, 
and  by  Brand  von  Tzerstede  and  also  by  the  brothers  Bocksdorf 
in  the  1400 s.  About  the  middle  of  the  1300  s  the  "  Sachsenspiegel " 
feudal  law  was  provided,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Buch  gloss,  first 
with  a  short  and  then,  in  amplification  of  this,  with  a  longer  com- 
mentary, the  latter  being  revised  in  1386-  by  Nikolaus  Wurm. 
Aljout  half  a  century  later  than  the  Buch  gloss  there  originated 
at  Stendal  an  independent  commentary  glossing  both  the  territorial 
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and  the  feudal  law.  The  author  shows  acquaintance,  not  only 
witli  the  Saxon  law-b(M>k.s  and  the  Buch  gloss,  but  aliio  wiüi 
practice  in  the  minor  popular  courts  of  Magdeburg  and  Stendal, 
the  **  Lombarda/*  and  legal  systems  wholly  foreign,  and  with 
their  literature;  but  he  is  less  free  than  Buch  from  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  law,  making  of  its  principles  and  those  of  the  native 
law  a  motley  mixture,  — Several  articles  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  ** 
were  attacked  as  unchristian  and  heretical  by  a  Saxon  Augustine 
monk,  Johannes  Klenkok,  A  polemic  tractate  against  it  w^hich 
he  transmittti^  to  the  Pope  in  1372  resulted  in  the  bull  **Salvator 
generis  homani,"  by  which  Gregory  XI,  in  1374,  reprobated 
fourteen  articles  of  the  law-book  and  forbade  their  enforcement. 

The  **  Spiegel  der  deutschen  Leute  "  (or  **  Deutschen  Spiegel  ") 
originated  about  the  middle  uf  the  120()h  in  South  Germany,  pre- 
sumably in  Augsburg*  It  is  based  upon  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "; 
but,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  law  of  a  single  Germanic 
racial  branch,  undertakes  to  present  Germanic  **  common  "  law. 
In  this  work  the  territorial  law  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  as  far 
as  II,  12,  §  13  is  so  revised,  with  the  aid  of  various  German  and 
foreign  legal  sources,  as  to  represent  South-German  conditions^. 
From  II,  12,  §  13  onward  it  is  translated  with  few  changes  into  a 
South-German  dialect.     The  last  is  true  also  of  the  feudal  law. 

For  the  rest,  this  *'  Deutschenspiegel  **  was  soon  displac*ed  by 
the  **  Kaiserliches  Land-und  lA4inrecht."  —  wrongly  known  since 
in  the  U><J<>s  as  the  **  Se himben» pi e ffel,* *  —  whos^e  unknown  author, 
a  churchman,  carried  to  completion  the  work  left  unfinished  in  the 
'*  Deutschenspiegel,"  working  over  the  entire  **  Sachsenspiegel  *' 
(as  known  to  him  in  a  version  of  the  former  work)  into  a  prt*senta- 
tion  of  all  Germanic  law.  In  addition  to  a  motley  lot  of  divcr>ie 
sources  he  used  especially  a  German  version  of  the  sermons  of 
Berthold  von  Regensburg,  In  the  territorial  law  of  this  so-called 
**  Schwabenspieger*  three  parts  must  be  distinguishetl:  a  first, 
which  is  based  directly  upon  the  revision  already  complete<l  in 
t!ie  **  Deutschenspiegel  '*;  a  second,  which  works  over  and  am* 
plifies  the  translation  given  in  that  work  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  '*; 
and,  finally,  as  the  third  part,  a  collection  (not  quite  critically  made) 
of  legal  materials,  —  among  others,  passages  from  the  *'  Lex 
Alemannorum,'*  the  **  Lex  Baiuwariorum,"  and  the  Epitome 
"  AegidiJ,"  The  time  and  the  place  of  origin  of  the  law-b<X)k  are 
disputed.  According,  to  an  older  view  (maintained  by  Julius 
Fischer,  and  justly  predominant),  it  dates  from  1274-1275,  and 
probably-  had  its  origin  in  Augsburg.    On  the  other  hand,  Roddii-» 
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ger  (who  has  for  many  years  been  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
the  **  Kaiserliches  Land-und  Lehnrecht  ")  has  sought  to  prove 
that  it  was  UTitten  first  in  preliminary  form  at  Bamberg  in  East 
Francia,  in  1259,  ami  then  revised  the  same  year  in  Würzburg* 
While  the  liistory  of  the  *'  Sachsenspiegel ''  manuscript  was  such  as 
to  compel  an  enlargement  of  the  original  text,  that  of  the  so-called 
'*  Schwabenspiegel  *'  led  to  its  abridgment.  Like  the  **  Sachsen- 
spiegel ''  the  *'  Kaiscrhches  Land-und  Lehnrecht  '*  attained  a 
wide  dissemination  in  manuscript,  and  an  enduring  reputation. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Czech. 

Both  law-books  were  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
districts.  Such  revisions  of  the  "Sachsenspiegel"  are:  (1)  the 
**  Görlitz  Lawbook  **  (of  territorial  and  feudal  law)  of  the  In^gin- 
uingof  the  Ki(X)s;  (2)  the  **  Breslau  Territorial  Law/*  to  be  further 
referred  to  below;  (3)  the  so-ciiUed  '*  Dutch  Sachsenspiegel/* 
a  law-book  written  by  a  churchman  in  the  Netherlands,  perhaps 
within  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  which  makes  use  (in  rather  an 
independent  way)  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  ''audits  glosses,  contain- 
ing also  Mosaic  law  and  the  customary  law  of  northern  France; 

(4)  the  law  of  the  minor  popular  courts  included  in  the  **  Town- 
book  **  of  Berlin  of  1397  (Book  III),  which  is  a  revision,  with  re- 
gard to  Brandenburg  law,  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel,**  the  Buch  gloss, 
ind  the  **  Pathway  through  the  Territorial  Law  "  (§  12,  below); 

(5)  the  **Livonian  Mirror/*  written  probably  in  the  L300s,  a  selec- 
tion from  the  "Sachsenspiegel ''  which  ignores  such  of  its  principles 
as  are  impracticable  for  Livonia.  A  union  of  the  Livonian  Mirror 
with  a  book  of  Livonian  feudal  law  (the  so-called  "Oldest 
Livonian  Feudal  Law")  produced  the  "Feudal  Law  of  Middle 
Livonia/*  A  union  of  the  Livonian  Mirror  with  a  peasant  law 
intended  for  Oesel  and  with  the  Oldest  Livonian  feudal  Law  pro- 
duced the  so-called  *'  Wiek-Oesel  Feudal  Law/'  A  book  of  feudal 
law  adapted  to  the  bishopric  of  Freiburg  rests  upon  a  revision  of  the 
'*  Schwabenspiegel  " ;  its  author  was  presumably  Ruprecht  von 
Freising,  who  in  !32S  also  worked  out,  with  the  aid  of  that  work, 
a  book  of  city  law  for  Freiburg.  Both  wcjrks  were  united  in  the 
144Xls  into  one  law-book  for  the  town  and  territory  of  Freiburg* 

In  the  last  years  of  the  1200s  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  13tX)s 
an  author  to  us  unknown,  but  probably  of  Franconian  Hesse, 
wrote  a  law-liook  known  as  the  '*  Kleines  Kaiserrecht.**  It  aims 
to  present  common  law  as  fixed  by  Charlemagne  for  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  and  as  the  source  for  its  different  principles  usually 
adduces  the  command  of  the  Emperor.     In  the  majority  of  the 
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manuscript;^ 

judicature,  of  private  and  criminal  law.  tvf  the  empire*«  administra- 
tive service,  and  of  towTi  law.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
imperial  administrative  under  officers  and  to  the  free  (imperial) 
villages. 

The  **  Pathway  through  the  Territorial  Law%**  WTitten  by  the 
Johann  von  Buch  already  named,  presumably  in  1335,  affnnls  a 
supplement  to  the  **  Sachsenspiegel/'  namely,  a  record  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Saxon  territorial  courts,  A  coniplement  to  this 
law-book,  the  *'  Pathway  through  tlie  Feudal  Law/'  was  prepared 
before  the  end  of  the  1300  s  by  an  unknown  author.  For  Saxon 
legal  procedure  one  must  take  note,  further,  of  two  smaller  works 
of  the  middle  of  the  13(X)s,  the  **  Cautcla  "  and  the  **  Premis  ** 
of  Hermann  \on  Osfeld,  which  contain  precautionary  rules  of  ecu- 
duct  for  one's  guidance  in  court.  Also  of  the  **  True  Custumal 
of  feudal  I^w%"  a  little  book  on  feudal  procedure ;  the  books  of  the 
Vehmic  courts  of  Westphalia  (of  origin  since  1437) ;  and  the 
**  Informatio  ex  Spe€ulo  Saxonum,**  a  work  which  probably  origi* 
nated  in  the  second  half  of  the  14fK)s  in  Westphalia,  and  which 
criticises  the  deviations  from  the  *' Sachsenspiegel  **  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts  of  its  time.  And,  finally,  a  coUection  of  practice  rules 
by  Dietrich  von  Bocksdorf  nf  the  middle  of  the  14()<)r.  In  the 
field  of  Frankish  law  mention  must  l>e  made  of  a  *'Formularik-  of 
Procedure  against  Pernicious  People"  (**wie  man  richtet  vber 
Rinen  mentschen  "),  which  originatc*d  in  Nuremberg  in  the  late 
r2iM)s  <»r  the  early  13(K)s;  also  of  a  Frankfort  book  of  legal  pro- 
cedure of  the  1300s  the  "Baculus  Judicii,'*  which  was  utilized 
by  Fichard  in  preparing  the  Frankfort  **  Reformation  *' ;  ^  and 
finally,  a  collection  of  practice  rules  for  the  courts  of  Mainz  of  the 
1400  s. 

§  4.    Territorial  and  Local  Law,  ^  ^-  Of  enactments  affecting  the 

*  IThat  is,  the  revision  of  Tminipipa4  law  —  such  as  many  cities  imder- 
t4M>k  —  aftar  the  Rec4?ption»  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  old  town 
law  w\Xh  the  new  Romanistic  demente.  The  Frankfort  revidons  w«ro 
of  lijOÖ,  1578,  ~  Transl.) 

'RBrEÄENCEs:  MerM,  editor,  ''Consiitutiones  Henrici  ducis  Han»* 
hofensea'*  (in  *'Mou.  Oerm.  hist,.  Leges/'  III,  484);  K,  von  Richthoftn, 
editor,  *'Fnesische  Rechtsquellen'*  (1840),  also  an  old-Frisian  dictionar>- 
(1840);  Dc  Haan  Heiiema,  editor,  "Oude  friescho  Wetten"  (1846-1847). 
The  /'Überküren**  and  the  Latin  text  of  the  "Vetus  Jus  Frisicum,'*  alao 
the  '*L^es  Upötalsbomica?*'  are  found  in  better  form  in  t^on  Hichthofm^ 
** Untersuchungen  liber  friesische  Rechtsgesehiehte "  il.  1SS0>.  The  low- 
German  leical  sources  of  East  Fricsland  editeil  l»y  von  B  ' '  *'l  :  Die 
Ritchie  der  EinzcllaiuU«^hiiftpn  "  (UKIK).     The  north-Fri-  -s  are  in 

von  Rieht ho/tn,  ** Friesische  RechtHtiuellen/'  p.  561.  1..-  ..^+ tmari*ch 
territorial  law  is  in  Michehen,  **  Sammlung  altditnmar scher  Rechtsijuelieti" 
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entire  territory  of  a  racial  branch  bot  few  examples  have  come  down 
to  us.  An  example  of  a  ducal  ordinance,  from  the  end  of  the 
900  s,  is  aftonied  by  the  Ranshof  **  Constitutions  **  of  the  Bavarian 

rdtike  Henry  IL 

The  effect  of  such  a  racial  statute  law  is  approached  in  impor* 
tance  by  the  Frisian  **  Elections '*  ("küren,"  *' keuren  "),  which 
belong  to  the  oldest  and  most  archaic  sources  of  this  period.  The 
Frisian  districts  (*'  gau  ")  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Weser, 
w^hich  were  parceled  out  among  different  earldoms,  concluded  an 
alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  anionic  themselves  and  with 
outside  powers;  thus  supplementing  rather  than  repudiating  the 
authority  of  their  earls,  whose  inability  to  meet  the  task  had  been 
proved,  while  no  superior  ducal  authority  that  could  have  done 
it  justice  existed  in  Frieshind,  The  allied  districts  held  meetings 
of  their  sworn  plenipotentiaries  C*  iurati,*'  **  deputati  **)  at  Up- 
stalsbom»  in  Asterga,  not  far  from  Aurich.  Among  the  purposes 
of  these  assemblies  was  that  of  consultation  regarding  the  law  that 
the  Frisians  should  observe.  The  activities  of  these  assemblies 
at  Upstalsbom,  in  fixing  and  improving  the  Frisian  Law,  have 
furnished  us  some  of  the  older  sources  of  the  Frisian  *'  common  " 
law.  To  such  belong:  (1)  the  Seventeen  Elections  (*'  kesta/' 
*'  petitiones,'*  '*  electiones  "),  a  compilation  of  legal  principles  due 
to  the  pen  of  a  scholar,  presuxnably  some  ecclesiastic,  which  Charle* 

[magne  is  represented  as  having  guaranteed  the  Frisians  upon 
their  petition;  (2)  the  Twenty-four  Territorial  Laws  C*  londriuchta/' 
**  constitutiones  ")t  dooms  of  the  contemporary  Frisian  law,  in 
part  textually  identical  with  the  Seventeen  FJections;  (3)  the 
Seven  Greater-Elections,  of  which  the  first  three  relate  to  the 
constitution  of  the  confederation;  (4)  tlie  general  **  Bot-tariff,'* 
which  was  primarily  a  catalogue  of  compositions  paid  for  wounds. 

42),  Bavarian  territ^srial  law  in  Frevberg^  "Sammlung  historischer 
"-ßohriften  und  Urkimdpn"  (1827-1836),  IV,  381;  J\  Fischer,  "Das  ältere 
Keöhtsbuch  Ludwigs  des  Bayern*'  (1908),  The  Drent  territorial  law  in 
Ifon  Richthof en^  "FViesische  Reehtsquellen" ;  in  belter  form  iti  Magnin^ 
"Overzigt  van  de  Besturen  in  DroDthe,*'  II,  2.  pp.  229  ti  seq.  (1842).  The 
so-called  **Rheinpiiier  Liindrcoht"  in  Bodmann,  **Rheingauisehe  Altern 
thümer/'  p,  624  (1819) ;  followed  bv  Grimm,  **  Weisthümer/'  1, 539  et  seq.; 
cf,  Z;^RXJ.,  III,  87  iBrunncr),  XXIV,  3t:K)  (//.  Meytr).  Austrian  terri^ 
torial  law  in  A.K.Ö.O.Q.,  vol.  X,  ed.  by  aM eiller:  Victor  Hüsenöhrl^ 
'^Österreichisches  Landesrecht  im  13,  und  14.  Jahrhundfj-t'*  (1867);  and 
von  Schwind  and  Dopsch,  *' Ausgewählte  Urkunden  zur  Verfassungsge- 
«chichte  der  deutseh-österreiehisehen  Erblande/'  pp.  55  et  seq.,  101  et  seq. 
(189o),  Of  the  abundant  literature,  see  Hasenöhrl,  **  Beiträge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Rechtsbildung  und  der  Rechtsquellen  in  den  österreichischen 
lAlpenländem''  (1905);  F.  ßischoff,  editor,  ^"Steirmarkisehes  Landrecht 
des  Mittelalters'*  (1875).  On  the  Berg  '* Landesrecht/'  LacombUi,  in 
Ä.G.N,R.,  1,79  (1832). 
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The  legal  sources  just  enumerated  have  all  been  preserv*ed  to  us 
in  the  Frisian  language  and  abo  (save  the  Greater-Elections)  in 
a  Latin  text;  and  further  (exc*eptiug  the  Bot -tariff)  in  lat^r  texts 
of  a  low-German  dialect*  The  time  of  origin  of  these  older  sources 
of  Frisian  common  law  is  disputable  and  uncertain.  The  Elections, 
Provincial  Laws»  and  Greater-Elections  contain  legal  principles 
whose  origin  implies  a  time  when  the  Frisian  courts  were  frecjuented 
by  heathen  Northmen;  this  would  indicate  the  IfKKJs  as  the  time 
of  their  composition.  At  all  events  they  were  recorded  before  the 
beginning  of  the  12tX)s, 

The  Assembly  of  Upstalsbom  broke  up  after  1231,  but  was  re- 
newed in  1323  in  a  somewhat  altered  character,  \Miile  the  older 
peace  confederation  did  not  affect  the  relation  of  the  individual 
districts  to  their  earls,  the  alliance  of  1323,  whose  compact  bears 
tlie  name  of  tlie  "  Leges  I'pstalsbomicff,"  was  directed  against  the 
Count  of  Holland,  the  lord  of  the  Westergoo,  whose  conduct  had 
furnished  the  moti^'e  for  the  renewal  of  the  Confederation.  The  new 
confederation  itself  was  dissolved  after  four  years,  A  compact 
drafted  at  Groningen  in  1361  oweil  its  origin  to  an  attempt  by 
that  city  (which»  with  the  aid  of  Frisian  country  districts,  was 
trying  to  throw  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  bishops  of  Utrecht)  to 
renew  under  its  headship  the  confederation  of  the  Frisian  gau-a. 

Besides  the  soiu^ces  of  Frisian  **  common  "  law,  we  possess  special 
statutes  and  unofficial  records  of  the  law  of  individual  *'  gau-s  " 
and  districts,  —  such  as  the  taxation  law  of  Westerloo,  the  I  In  rising 
elections  of  1252,  the  Rüstring  statutes  (of  the  llDOs  and  12(M)s) 
—  *'  true  pearls  of  ancient  Frisian  legal  poetry/*  —  and  the  com- 
prehensive Brokmannen  law,  rich  in  materials,  of  the  period  1276- 
1345. 

The  "  voluntary  agreements  "  (**  Beliebungen  ")  of  the  north 
Frisians,  of  the  1400s,  the  Dit marsch  territorial  law,  —  which 
was  first  recordt»d  in  consequence  of  a  resc^lve  of  the  territorial 
Diet  in  144S,  with  supplements  down  to  1467, —  and  the  statutes  or 
public  books  of  some  districts  of  Switzerland,  were  products  of 
independent  legal  development. 

Within  those  territories  in  which  the  ruler's  power  attained  any 
considerable  development  toward  sovereignty,  the  princes  exercised 
the  right  of  granting  privileges  and  franchises,  of  estabhshing 
public  peaces,  and  of  issuing,  with  the  assent  of  the  great  nobles 
of  the  land,  general  and  binding  rules  of  law*  Examples  of  such 
teiritorial  ordinances  originating  as  enactments  are  the  Kulm 
Guarantees  (**  Handfeste  *')  of  the  Grandmaster  Hermann  von 
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Salza.  of  1233,  for  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  the  Salz- 
burg Ordinance  of  1328  of  the  Archbishop  Frederick  III;  the 
Territorial  Law  of  the  Emperor  Ludwig  for  Upper  Bavaria,  of 
1336,  revised  and  enlarged  in  1346;  and  the  Territorial  Law  of 
1356  prepared  for  tlie  principality  of  Breslau,  an  official  recast  of 
the  **  Sachsenspiegel/'  Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  Terri- 
torial Law  of  Drent  of  1412,  a  canon  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
Friederich  von  Blankenheim,  not  very  comprehensive,  which  con- 
firms the  customary  law  of  the  district  of  Drent.  This  appears  also 
in  a  pretended  legal  monyment  which  wa.s  published  as  the  territorial 
law  of  the  Kheingau,  and  whose  first  part  is  in  fact  a  translation 
or  an  abstract,  in  a  south-German  dialect,  of  the  Drent  law,  while 
the  second  part  of  the  compilation  consists  of  legal  principles  bor- 
rowed from  various  Dutch  legal  sources. 

The  older  formulation  of  Austrian  territorial  law  appears  to 
be  a  mere  record  of  current  unwritten  law,  composed  in  the  winter 
of  1236-1237,  in  the  endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  legal  conditions 
of  the  time  of  Duke  Leopold  VI  and  secure  a  confirmation  of  the 
same  by  the  Eiuj>cror  Frederick  II;  whereas  the  law  in  its  later 
version  is  presumably  a  statute  of  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  then 
the  suzerain  of  Austria,  worked  out  in  1266  upon  the  basis  of  the 
older  version.  Other  records  of  territorial  law  are  the  feudal  and 
territorial  law  of  the  earldom  of  Berg,  of  the  years  1355-1397; 
and  a  Styrian  territorial  law  of  the  middle  of  the  1300  s,  which 
was  also  adopted  in  Carinthia. 

§  5.  Manorial  and  Servitary  Law«'  —  Servitary  law  took  shape 
on  the  manors  of  different  lords  in  great  variety,  because  for  the 
manorial  administrative  service  there  lacked  such  a  single  head 
as  the  feudal  system  possessed  in  the  kingship.  The  necessity  of 
recording  the  rights  and  tloties  of  the  administrative  class  was  first 
felt  in  the  chapter-houses,  where  the  class  first  attained  a  con- 
spicuous position.    The  oldest  bodies  of  servitary  law  still  treat 

•  REFERENCES  :  DiEVSTRECHT  :  Fickef,  "Über  die  Entstehimgs Verhält- 
nisse der  Constitutio  de  oxpecütione  Romaaa"  (Wiener  S.B.,  vol. 
LXXIIL  p.  173).  For  the  other  forms  of  servitary  law  mentioned :  von 
Fürth,  ** Ministerialen"  (18.%).  —  '^Weistümbr*' :  see  the  eolleetion  of 
/.  Grimm,  eontinued  after  his  death  by  Schröder  (6  vols.,  1840-1869,  and 
an  index  vol.  bv  Schroder,  1878);  Hnnit,  fnlitor,  *' Luxemburger  Weis- 
thiimer  tils  Nachlese  zu  J.  Grimm's  WeiHthumern"  (1870);  Bochhoh, 
editor,  *'Aargauer  Weisthiirner"  f  187(5);  //fifef^s,  **Limburg:whe  Wijs- 
dommen,  Dorpf^oostnmen  en  Oewooiiten*'  (1891):  LoerHch,  **Die  Weis- 
tiimer  der  Rhein  pro  vinz  (I,  1  ;  MHMXU  An  exhaustive  eolteetion  of  Austrian 
dooms  (in  progre^ss  since  1870)  has  been  arranged  for  by  the  Vienna 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  ineludlDg  Gmür  :  "Die  Rech tsquellen  des 
Kantons  St.  Gallen,  Erster  Teil:  (Wnungen  und  Hofreehte"  (l,  11, 
1903-1906). 
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these  administrative  servants  as  a  special  group  of  the  landholding 
comiiiunitjs'»  or  of  the  "  family  "  of  the  church,  whereas  the  later 
ones  treat  them  as  a  wholly  distinct  cla^s  in  society. 

Of  the  records  of  servitary  law,  many  assume  the  form  of  or- 
dinances. The  reason  is  that  in  the  course  of  the  ll(X)s  the 
attempt  was  made  in  ecclesiastical  establishments,  especially  in 
imperial  ahbeys,  to  settle  (with  the  aid  of  for^'ed  documents)  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  officials,  who  threatened  to  grow  fieyond 
the  control  of  the  church.  In  Ucichenau  there  originated  about 
115Ö  the  so-ealied  **  Constitutio  de  Expeditione  Romana,*'  a  body 
of  servitary  law  forged  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne.  A  manorial 
and  servitary  law  for  three  manors  of  the  Strassbourg  cathedral 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dagobert  II;  a  law  of  the  cloister  of 
Ebersheim,  in  Alsace,  in  the  name  of  I^wis  the  Pious.  The  servi- 
tary law  of  Erstein.  in  Alsac*e,  is  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Empress 
Irmgard  (853);  tlmt  of  St,  Maximin  (in  Trier)  in  the  name  of 
Henry  III  (lOM).  Records  of  servitary  law  which  remained 
wholly  free  of  forgeries  are  those  of  Bamberg  (of  the  KXXIs) 
Cologne  (1154-1176)»  Basel  (in  German,  of  the  setT)nd  half  of  the 
120ÜS),  Magdeburg,  and  Ilildesheim  (btith  the  last  of  the  12(X)s). 
The  soK^aUed  ''  Leges  Feudales  Teklenbiirgicie,**  an  ordinance  of 
Count  Otto  von  Teklenburg  of  the  end  of  the  1200  s,  are  servitary 
law  of  secular  lords. 

The  manorial  laws,  in  by  far  their  greatest  part,  originated  wid 
developetl  as  customary  law.  Enactments  of  manorial  law  are 
rare.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  is  the  **  Lex  Kamiliie 
Wormatiensis  Ecclesi«,**  an  enactment  of  Bishop  Burchanl  von 
Worms  of  the  years  1023-1025,  inspired  by  an  endeavor  to  protect 
the  serfs  of  the  church  against  oppression  by  the  stewards,  the 
bailiffs,  and  other  administrative  offitt^rs*  The  majority  of  the 
manorial  laws  which  we  possess  in  written  form  can  be  traced  back 
Ut  dcKmis.  The  reason  lies  in  the  practice  of  manorial  communities 
to  settle  the  current  law  every  year  on  definite  days,  u|K)n  the 
basis  of  an  official  *'  inquisitio/*  The  manorial  official  (steward 
or  bailiff)  asked  in  the  assembly  C*  halimot  ")  what  might  In*  the 
law  in  a  given  case:  the  members  of  the  manorial  community, 
under  oath,  gave  the  answer.  By  exchange  of  question  and 
answer,  the  topics  of  the  customary  law  were  more  or  less  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Communities  of  the  mark,  of  free  villages, 
and  of  rural  peasantry  imitated  this  custom  of  fixed  inquests  upon 
the  law.  In  course  of  time,  owing  either  to  particular  causes  or 
to  the  general  consideration  tliat  writing  is  after  all  more  durable 
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than  human  memory,  these  dooms  were  written  down.  The 
reeords»  hke  that  %vhich  they  preserve,  are  known  variously  as 
*'  wi^*doms  **  or  dooms,  "  disclosures/'  *'  taidinge/'  '*  Bantaidinge/' 
or  **  Eliehafttaidinge.**  ^ 

§  6.  Sources  of  Town  Law.^  —  Written  town  law  presents  as 
its  oldest  source  privileges  ("Handfesten  ")  conferred  hy  the  king 
or  the  town  lord.  ]>articuiarly  with  a  view  to  the  töwn*s  founda- 
tion. From  the  12()l)s  onward  the  cities  acquired,  either  by  actual 
prescription  or  express  grant,  the  right  of  independent  enact- 
ment,—  the  so-called  *'  elective  right/'  From  this  time  on»  the 
**  self-governing  rides  **  ('*  Willküren;'*  **  Sehraen  '')  of  the  cities  — 
ordinances  of  councils  or  declarations  of  law  b\'  the  lay-judges  — 
became  a  part  of  the  sources  of  town  law*     Not  infrequently  a 


*  [**WeiBtüiner" ;  "Öffnungen" — I'.e.  that  which  is  *'er5iTnet'*  (dis- 
covered, found)  io  the  popular  t'ourt ;  *'Taiding'*  —  *'Ding"  b«?ing  the  old 
_  name  for  the  popular  euiirt,  and  *'Tai-ding'"  aii  UQCommon  variant ;  *'Ban- 
^^^ytaidiDg,"  the  "  unge1>otonts  (or,  echtes)  Ding"  to  whif*h  the  suitors  eame 
^^BWithout  summons  to  try  '*  causa?  maiores."  and  which  were  held  under 
^^^Tjann;    *'Ehehafttaidinge;'  —  i.e.    *'Eii(e)hart/'    legitimate    or    '*  echte 

■  Dinge/* — Transl.] 

I  ^References:     A    Buceinct   review   of  the   most   importaot  sources 

I  of  town  law  is  given  in  Krnnt^Frfmsdorß,  *'Gruiidriss  zu  Vorlesungen 
I         ül>er  das  deutsche  Privafreeht"   (ßth  ed.),  J  8,   pp.  25  et  Mq,;    Genghr^ 

■  **Deut9*5he  Stadirechte  des  Mittelalters,  teils  vollständig  oder  in  Prohe- 

K auszügen*'   (1S52);    Gaupp,  **  Deutsche  Stadirechte  des  Mittelalters  mit 

^^^rechtsgesch ich l liehen  Erläuterungen"  (1851).  —  *'Oherrheinische  Sladt- 
^^w^ehte":  I.  "Fränkische  Rechte"  (in  progress;  8  j>arls,  1895-1909), 
^^^11,  '\Schwabisehe  Rechte'"  (in  progress,  2  parts  for  ViHingen  and  Üher- 

l i ngen ,  1 905- 1 9<JS ) ,  III,  ''EI s ■  l ssi sehe  Ree h te "  (in  progre ss  s i nee  1  * )02 ) .  — 
T  filing,  **  De  friesehe  Htadrechtcn  "  ( 1883 ).  —  "Westfälische  Stadtreehte  : " 
1:1,  Lippstädt  {Ortnnann^  editort  1901),  —  Keuigen,  *' Urkunden  Äur 
slädtischen  Verfassiingsgeschichte"  {1901);  G<2w;)p,  **Das  alte  magde- 
burgisehe  und  hallische  Recht''  (1826);  Laband^  editor,  ** Magdeburger 
Rechliüquellen  zum  akademit>ehen  Gebrauch"  (1869);  Theodor  Neumann, 
**  Magdeburger  Weisthüraer  aus  den  Originalen  des  Görlitzer  Rathsar- 
chivs  *  (1852).  —  Sc  hoffen- judgments  in  ]Va»»€ri^chleben,  *' Sammlung 
deutscher  Rechtsquellen"  (IStMJ),  ** Deutsche  Rechtsquellen  des  Mittel- 
alters" (1892);  *S^ift/>f,  " Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Rechts" 
(1865);  Frknn'  and  Lwsegang,  editors,  "Magdeburger  Sehöffensprüehe " 
(!♦  1901). —  For  tctwn  law-books  Thüngm,  editor,  "Das  sächsische 
Weichbild"  (1837)  ;  WaUhir,  editor,  the  same  after  a  MS  of  1381,  with 
giossarj'  (1871);  Ortloß,  editor,  "Das  RechtsVmch  nach  Distinclionen 
nebst  einem  Eisenachischen  Rechtsbuch"  (1836);  Boehlau,  editor,  *'Die 
Blume  von  Magdeburg*'  (1868);  Behrcnd,  editor,  "Die  Magdeburger 
Fragen"  (18<>5);  cf,  von  Martitz,  "Die  Magdeburger  Fragen  kritisch 
untersucht"  (Z 'R.ö.,  XI,  401 1 ;  alphabetical  collection  of  Magdeburg 
Srh offen- judgment's  in  WtiitfuTiichkben,  "Deutsche  ReehtKquellen  des 
Mitt4:ilalters/' p.  1  (1892). — The  "Neun  Bücher  Magdeburger  Rechts" 
are  available  only  in  old  prints;  the  oldest  edition  is  of  1574;  cf.  Stcf- 
ffnhaqcH,  "Die  N  e  u  n  B  i  i  eher  M  agdeburger  Ree  h  t  s  "  (1 865 ) ;  Top  pen , 
editor,  "Das  Danziger  Htdioflfenbucli"  (1878);  H.  Ermisch,  editor,  "Das 
Freiberger  Stadtrecbt "  ( 1SM9) ;  Seh  uJittr,  editor,  "  Da.H  Wiener  Sladtrechts- 
oder  Weichbildbuch"  (1873);  J.  A.  Fruin  en  Pols,  "Het  rechtsboek  van 
den  Briel"   (L88Ü}. 
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soiicitation  of  the  grant  of  one  city^s  law  to  another  gave  direct 
inoitement  for  the  reconiing  of  its  customary  law.  Tims  our 
knowledge  of  Magdeburg  law  is  derived  in  large  part  from  the 
legal  mitiees  that  were  forwarded  from  Magdeburg  to  Duke  Henry 
I  of  »Silesia  at  the  beginning  of  the  12nOs  (the  so-called  Magde- 
burg-Goldberg law) ;  from  the  city  of  Halle  (endowed  with  Magde- 
burg law)  to  Neumarkt  in  12;^5;  from  Magdeburg  in  1201  and 
1295  to  Breslau,  in  131)4  to  Görlitz,  in  i:«8  to  Kuhn,  in  imZ  to 
Schweidnitz,  in  1364  to  Halle.  Similarly  the  law  of  Lübeck  is 
preserved  for  us  in  notices  of  its  law  forwarded  to  Tondern  (1243)» 
Reval  (1257,  1282),  Danzig  (1263),  Elbing  (1270),  and  Kolberg 
(1297),  In  some  cities,  to  meet  the  need  of  the  local  administration 
of  justice,  the  council  ordered  the  recording  of  the  existing  cus^ 
toraary  law.  To  such  an  order,  f<>r  example,  we  owe  the  origin 
of  the  detailed  ordinances  of  Goslar,  at  the  end  of  the  12tX)s  or 
beginning  of  the  13(K)s.  Here  and  there  **  judgment  books" 
were  opened;  elsewhere  *'town  b(K>ks,''  whose  purpose  might  be 
various:  either  they  were  designed  to  compile  the  law  peculiar  to 
the  city  (like  the  to\ni  book  of  Augsburg  opened  with  the  approval 
of  Rudolf  I  in  1276,  and  the  *'  magnus  civitatis  liber  *'  of  Dort- 
mund); or  to  \w  records  of  different  braaches  of  the  city's  ad- 
ministration (as  the  town  book  of  Quedlinburg);  or  to  be  registers 
of  penalties  decreed  (*' Wettebücher,''  wager  books);  or  of  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  (as  the  prison  book  of  Stralsund,  1310- 
1472) ;  or,  finally,  they  were  instituted  —  as,  the  so-called  **  ground 
books,**  *'  cabinet  books,''  *'  surety  books,'*  **  court  books,"  or 
'*  Schöffen-books  "  —  and  with  a  continually  increasing  specializa- 
tion of  record,  to  give  official  authentication  to  the  legal  transac- 
tions of  tlie  citizens. 

Among  unofficial  contributions  to  city  law  there  must  be  named 
(in  addition  to  mere  memorandum  records)  treatises  on  city  law, 
as  well  as  private  compilations  and  edit  it  ms  of  the  judgments  of  the 
lay-judges  in  the  town  courts.  The  legal  literature  of  city  law 
(like  that  of  territorial  and  feudal  law)  had  its  beginning  in  Saxony, 
The  oldest  are  editions  of  Magdeburg  law.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  (1)  The  *'SächsUche  Weichbild,**  (*'Town 
Law  ").  At  the  end  of  the  12(X)s  or  beginning  of  the  13(»0s  the 
so-called  **  Schöffendaw  *'  (by  the  lay-judges)  of  Magdeburg  was 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  Magdeburg  dooms  that  had  been  sent 
from  Magdeburg  to  Breslau.  Before  1269  an  unknown  author 
wrote  an  instructive  work  upon  the  organization  of  the  courts, 
which  was  subsequently  provided  with  a  few  additions.     The  two 
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works  were  united  without  any  effort  to  reconcile  their  content, 
and  the  result  of  this  union  was  the  much^used  Saxon  Town  Law; 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  FoHsh,  and  Czech,  and  was  glossed 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law.  (2)  The  **  Law 
book  of  ^Meissen  "  or  the  "  liecktsbnch  nach  Di^tinktkmen,*'  a 
book  of  Silesian  territorial  law  and  an  amplified  **  Sachsenspiegel," 
so  called  because  of  its  division  into  "  distinctions/'  The  author 
undertakes  to  present  the  town  law  of  Saxony  generally,  and  strives 
to  make  clear  the  differences  between  territorial  law,  city  customary 
law,  and  city  law  based  upon  imperial  immunities.  For  the  first, 
he  utilizes  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  '*;  for  the  second,  the  ilagdebiu-g 
law;  for  the  third,  the  city  law  of  Goslar.  This  comprehensive 
law-book  originated  after  the  middle  of  the  KM)s  within  the 
*'  mark  '*  of  Meissen.  In  the  first  Imlf  of  the  14(K]s  it  was  recast 
by  Johannes  Roth  (died  1434),  town  clerk  of  Eisenach,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  sources  to  fit  the  conditions  of  Eisenach,  into 
a  *'  Law-book  of  Eisenach/'  This  same  Johannes  Roth  also  com- 
posed for  Eisenach  the  so-called  "Law-book  of  Johann  Purgoldt.** 
(;i)  The  *'  Bhimr  (Flower)  von  Magdeburf}:*  About  1386  Nibj- 
laus  Wurm  of  Xeu-Ruppin,  a  jurist  of  the  Romanist  school  and 
an  author  alike  productive  and  tasteless,  wrote  a  law-book  under  the 
above  title,  which  purp<irts  to  be  a  product  of  the  bench  of  '*  Schöf- 
fen *'  of  Magdeburg.  Wurm  himself  rehashed  it  later  into  a  new 
work  which  he  called  the  "  Blurae  des  Sachsenspiegels/'  (4)  The 
*'  Si/siematischt^s  Sc  hoff  en  recht,'*  of  the  middle  of  the  1300  s,  resting 
upon  charters  of  the  town  law  of  ^lagdeburg  and  Breslau  and  the 
judgments  of  the  lay-judges  of  Breslau,  Its  systematic  arrange- 
ment is  of  interest  because  made  in  complete  independence  of  the 
Roman  and  Canon  law.  (ö)  The  *'fr%fi//  Laie-ltmtk^'  of  13S6, 
which  utilizes  very  freely  the  "  Systematic  Schoffen-law,"  (6) 
The  **  .titer  Kulm,**  the  old  lawbook  of  Kulm,  a  recast  of  the 
*'  Systematic  Schöffeu-law  "  (brought  to  Kulm  toward  the  end  of 
the  1300s),  was  adopted  in  the  Prussian  courts,  and  amplified  with 
^supplements  from  the  **  Schwabenspiegel/'  The  work  was  fitted 
I  out  with  a  gloss  that  cites  parallel  passages  from  the  "'  Sachsen- 
spiegel "  and  various  books  of  Saxon  city  law.  (7)  The  **  Magde* 
burger  Fragen,'*  a  compilation  and  discussion  of  inquiries  directed 
to  Magdeburg  as  an  appellate  court,  with  the  decisions  given  upon 
them.  The  work  exists  in  three  versions,  an  unsystematic,  a 
systematic,  and  an  alphabetic.  The  first  is  the  oldest;  it  draws 
upon  a  judgment  book  compiled  In  Krakau  from  Magdeburg 
decisions,  upon  Magdeburg  judgments  fonvarded  to  Thorn,  and 
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upon  the  Alter  Kiilm;  it  originated  in  Prussia,  presumably  in 
Thorn,  lx*tween  K3S6  and  lAiH).  The  author  of  the  systematic 
compilation  was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  unsystematic, 
from  whirh  it  is  distinguishec!  by  its  arrangement  and  also  by  a 
considerable  addition  of  matter;  it  originated  before  1400»  likewise 
in  Prus.sia,  The  alphabetic  version,  which  addi,  among  other 
things»  Pomeranian  law  findings,  was  written  io  Pomerania»  pre- 
sumably in  Stettin,  in  the  14(X)s,  on  the  basis  of  the  unsystematic 
version,  (8)  The  "  Neun  Bücher  Magdeburger  Recht«,''  or  the 
'*  Distinctions  of  Walther/'  were  begun  in  140()  and  completed 
in  1402  by  Walther  Ekhardi,  town  clerk  of  Thorn,  who  worke«! 
into  them  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  and  its  glosses,  the  "  Law-book 
of  Meissen/*  the  "  Magdeburg  Questions/*  the  **  Saxon  Weichbild/' 
and  the  **  Alter  Kulm/*  An  abbreviated  rt^cast,  probably  ex- 
ecuted by  Walther  liimself  before  1409,  was  first  published  fiy  a 
notary  of  Königsberg»  Albert  Pölman,  and  is  named  after  him  as 
the  '*  Potman  Distinctions/'  (9)  The  **  Danziger  Scköffenbuvh,** 
About  the  middle  of  the  1400s  there  originated  at  Danzig  (without 
any  pro\'alile  utilization  of  other  legal  sources)»  an  independent 
Iaw-b(*ok»  which  bears  the  title,  **  The  Customary  Law  of  Kulm/' 
It  embodies  a  record  of  legal  principles  which  were  in  current 
practice  in  Prussia  under  the  influence  of  Kulm  as  an  appellate 
court.  This  law-book,  together  with  ordinances  of  the  lay-judges 
of  Danzig,  Danzig  self-governing  ordinances,  and  a  few  passages 
from  the  **  Pullman  Distinctions*'  and  the  *' Law-book  nf  Meissen/' 
were  united  before  the  close  of  the  1400s  in  a  compilation  puln 
lisJied  as  the  "  Danxig  Schoffen-book/'  Independent  of  the 
Magdeburg  law  was  the  town  law-book  of  the  city  of  Freiberg  in 
the  mark  of  Meissen.  It  is  a  private  work,  notal)le  for  its  detailed 
consideration  of  legal  procedure,  which  originated  between  1296 
and  1307»  and  acquired  official  authority. 

Of  the  city  law-hooks  of  southern  Germany,  in  addition  to  that 
of  Ruprecht  von  Freising,  already  named,  there  should  be  mentioned 
the  **  Vienna  Lawbook,*'  of  the  middle  of  the  1300s  (subsequently 
enlarged  by  interpolations  from  the  ''Sachsenspiegel  ");  and  the 
**  SchofTen-Book  of  Bninn/'  one  of  the  better  legal  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages»  compiled  in  Latin  about  the  middle  of  the  1300s  out 
of  immunity  grants,  town  ordinances,  and  *'  Scliöffen-judgments  " 
of  Briinn.  together  with  original  commentaries  of  Üie  compiier» 
all  arranged  alphabetically  under  rubrics  by  one  Johannes  (von 
Gelnhausen?),  a  town  clerk  of  Bninn  who  was  well  versed  in 
Roman  and  Canon  law.    The  town  law  of  VViener-Neustadt,  of 
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the  second  half  of  the  130tls,  is  a  pri%'ate  work  which  assumes  the 
I  guise  of  an  ordinance  of  one  Duke  I^^opold  of  Austria. 

Among  the  stmrccs  of  the  town  law  of  middle  Germany,  the 
law-hook  of  the  Thuringian  city  of  Miihl hausen,  which  originated 
ahont  the  middle  12üOs,  is  conspicuous  for  its  suggjestiveness  for 
legal  history ;  and  among  those  of  the  Netherlands  the  law-book 
of  the  city  of  Briel»  written  early  in  the  1400  s  by  the  clerk 
Johannes  Mathia^  (Jan  Matthijssen). 

§  7.  Docuznents  and  Fonnulariea.*  —  The  documents  of  the 
royal  chancery  (of  which  only  the  more  important  charters  were 
still  made  out  in  the  elaborate  form  of  diph:)mata)  followed  for 
two  centuries  their  Carolingian  mcdels.  An  essential  innovation, 
which  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  jx^rsonnel  of  the 
chancery,  began  under  Henry  IV,  and  became  under  Lothar  III 
tJie  rule:  a  tlocunient  of  the  royal  chancery  lost  its  original  and 
■  peculiar  character  in  contrast  with  private  deeds,  as  an  intlisputable 
and  self-authenticating  document.  The  transition  was  facilitated 
by  the  custom  (which  began  to  appear  under  Henry  IV)  of  naming 
as  i^itnesses  of  the  royal  act  the  persons  whose  advice  or  presence 
was»  in  the  former  practice,  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  document. 
In  the  end,  the  witnesses  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  attest- 
ing the  formal  genuineness  of  the  royal  document,  ecpially  with  the 
signature  and  the  seal.  Until  in  the  ll(M)s  the  seal  was  pressed 
upon  the  document.  After  Konrad  III  attached  seals  make  their 
appearance,  becoming  the  rule  for  franchises.  In  the  12008  the 
practice  begins  of  causing  royal  documents  to  be  jointly  sealed  by 
tlie  princes,  a^  proof  of  their  concurrence.  In  more  important 
cases  it  becomes  customary  to  express  that  concurrence,  not  by  such 
joint  sealing,  but  in  a  supplementary  document  (a  **  Willebrief  "). 
From  the  13(Xls  onward  chancery  usage  distinguishes  letters  as 
"  littera"  patentes  "  fpatents),  upon  which  the  seal  is  stampet!  or 
hung,  and  '*  littene  clausie»"  which  are  locked  with  the  seal 

As  regards  private  documents,  a  retrogression  began  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  The  formal  **  carta  *'  dis- 
appeared, where  it  had  come  into  use,  and  is  replaewl  by  the  in- 
formal **  notitia,"  or  by  wholly  unauthenticated  documents.     The 


'Reference«:     JnL   Fickfr,  "Boitnlgp  znr  Urkunden  lehre"   (1877- 

1878);     BrcMlan,    **Handl*ueh    der    örkundenlekre*'    «I,    1889):    Fo/ise, 

*  *  Lehre  von  den  I*ri  vat  u  rk  u  ndeii  *  *  (1 887 )  :    Roc  k  i  rt  {ht  ♦  *  *  0  \wf  d  ie   Formel- 

ibüchervom  lU.*''*^  his  zum  l(i.^*'"  Jahrhirndt-rt  alsreehlslmtorische  Quellen'* 

1|IS55),  and   ''Briefsteller  und   Fornielhüi'her  de«    1 L^^"  bis   14.*^*°  Jahr- 

iert,  in   **  Quellen  und   Erörterungen  zur   bayrischen  und  deutschen 

Wehte/'  IX  (1803). 
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explanation  of  this  deterioration  in  the  usape  for  private  doenraents 
is  to  be  found  in  the  [Germanic  traditional  preference  for  proof  by 
witnesses  and  the]  disregard  for  the  self-authenticating  effect  of 
a  document.  But  tlie  rise  and  extension  of  the  use  of  the  seal  [from 
the  irX)()s  to  tlie  12(K)s|  led  to  a  new  stage  in  the  usages  for  private 
documents.  The  seal  had  originally  [in  Roman  and  post-Homan 
times]  served  merely  to  fasten  or  identify  the  documents.  But  it 
now  Ixrarae,  first  for  royal  documents,  then  for  those  of  clerical 
and  secular  magnates,  one  means  of  authenticating  the  document, 
and  eventually  the  exclusive  means.  The  legal  probative  value  of 
signature  and  seal  gained  complete  acceptance  almost  ever>-w^here 
in  the  course  of  the  12008,  The  party  executing  the  document 
might  append  to  the  document  his  own  seal,  if  he  possessed  one. 
Persons  in  authority  —  the  king,  princes,  lords,  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  city  officers,  and  courts  —  enjoyed  also  the  right  to  au- 
thepticate  with  their  seals  the  deeds  of  others.  In  Italy,  where 
a  professional  class  of  notaries  existed,  notarial  documents  attained 
the  status  of  public  [self-proving  and  indisputable]  dfH?uments. 
From  the  1  KKIs  onward,  it  became  a  general  custom  that  the  notary 
should  enter  in  a  register  the  substance  of  a  document  executed 
by  him.  These  entries  were  known  as  "  imbreviatune/*  The 
system  spread  into  the  German  part  of  South  Tyrol,  Legally 
chartered  n<jtaries  are  here  found  first  in  Bozen  (half-way  over 
the  Alps  from  Italy),  where  Bavarian  law  was  current.  From 
a  notary  of  Bozen,  Jakob  Haas,  has  come  down  a  book  of  *'  ira- 
breviaturte  *'  of  1237,  the  oldest  preserved  to  us  on  true  Germaii 
soil. 

With  the  decline  of  conveyancing  and'  drafting  methods,  the 
preparation  of  formularies  (books  of  document  forms)  had  also  been 
discontinued  in  the  post-Frankish  period.  Not  until  the  1100s 
and  12(X>s  did  this  species  of  literature  revive  in  Germany,  Alonf^- 
side  of  mere  collections  of  document  forms,  there  now  apfiearecl 
formularies  adding  to  their  forms  some  theoretical  comments  on 
documents  generally  or  particular  classes  of  such,  —  a^,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baumbartenberg  ''  Formularius  de  Modo  Prosandi," 
of  the  eariy  13(X)s;  or  else  offering  exclusively  such  theoretical 
expositions  of  conveyatR'ing  raethtKls,  e.g.  the  "  Summa  de  Arte 
Prosand ' '  of  Konrad  von  Mure,  of  Zürich,  of  the  years  1275-1276. 
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THE   RECEPTION  OF  ROMAN   LAW» 


S  8.   The  Reception  of  Roman  Law  in  General. 
Topic  L    The  Rise  of  Learning  in  Roman  Law 


Eike   von   Repkow  and   the   }  13. 

'*  Sachse  nspiegel/* 
The  Clergy  and  the  Canon    S  14. 

Law. 
The  Conception  of  an  Imp€s    {  15, 

rial  Law. 
The  "  Deutsehenspieger*  and 

the  *  *  Sch  wabenspiegeL  *  * 


Literature  of  the  Canon  and 
Roman  Law  down  to  150O. 

** Summte  Confewsorum"  and 
Related  Literature, 

Canon  and  Roman  Law  in 
German  Universitiea. 


Topic  2.   The  Victory  of  Roman  Law 


"16.     Basic  Conditions  that  made  |  J  21, 
possible  the  Authority  of 
Roman  Law.  $  22, 

§  17,     The  Superior  Teehnio  of  the 
Roman  Law. 

I  18.     The  '*  Klagspiegel"  S  23, 

i  19.     Decay  of  the  Popular  Courts. 

§  20.     Transformations  in  the  Ad-    {  24. 
ministration  of  Justice. 


Political   Importance  of  the 

Reception. 
The  Legal  Profession :   Uni- 

versit^y'     Professors      and 

Practitioners. 
Complaints       a^inst       the 

Lawj^ers. 
Legal    Training ;    Smatterers 

and  Pupular  Literature. 


Topic  3.    Italian  Huiianism  and  the  Reformation 


I  25,     Theology  and  Legal  Science 

in  the  Middle  Ages. 
I  26.     Early  Humanism. 


Later  InHuenceof  Hunaanism. 
The  Reformation. 


*  [This  chapter  is  translated  from  the  following  three  works  :  H*  Behn- 
xer/*  Grundzüge  der  deutsehen  Rechtserescliichte'*  (4lhed.,  Leipzig,  lÖltJ) ; 
vol.  I  of  R.  Stintzinc;,  *'Gesehiehte  der  deutschen  Rechtswissensehaft** 
(2  vols.,  Munich  and  Leipzig,  1880-1884):  R.  Schröder,  *' Lehrbuch 
der  deutschen  R4^chtsge  sc  nichts"  (oth  ed.,  Leipzig*  i^M*7).  For  these 
authors,  sec^  the  Editorial  Preface.  The  source  of  the  thirty  sections  of 
the  present  chapter  is  as  follows  :  $  8  is  a  mosaic,  as  detailed  below,  of  §  iM 
of  Brimner  and  §  1,  ch.  2  of  Stintzing;  5§  9-12  =  SHntzing,  eh.  1,  §§  1-4; 
fl  13-15  -  IhuL,  eh.  1,  51 1^-8 ;  §§  HK24  =  Ibid..  ch.  2,  5§  2-10 ;  §§  2,^28  = 
Ibid,,  ch.  3,  8§  L  2-3,  4,  5 ;  §§  20-37  =  Ibid,,  eh.  4,  1-9 :  5  38  -  Schröder, 
i\  83-^.  Of  these  materials,  §S  1-4  of  ch.  1,  §§  1-3  and  5  of  ch.  2,  and  g  1 
Of  eh.  3  of  Stinlzing,  and  5§  83--84  of  Schröder  (part  of  the  last  being  utilized 
in  §44  of  this  chapter)  are  the  only  portions  of  the  originals  translated 
without  omissions.  —  Transl.) 
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Topic  4,   Mkthods  of  Jcwsts  in  the  1500s 


General  Chamcler  of  Medi- 
eval Sfi«un©, 
Lejful    S<neiiee :     (hi^    "Mos 

Italicus/' 
Eflfwt.s  of  tho  **  Mos  I talicus," 
*'  Lo(?i "  aud  "  Topira/' 
Tbo  Period  of  Unshaken  Au- 
thority of  the  **Moö  ItaLi- 


§  34.     Oppositioo,   and   the  Begin* 

ning  of  Reform, 
S  35.     Unofficial  Acadeniie  CourÄt*«  : 

Seminars  and  DisputationB. 
I  3Ö«     Attitude  of  hunmDism  toward 

the  '*Mos  ItalieuB'*  and  the 

New  **Methodus.'* 
i  37,     The  Ramists  and  their  Doo- 

trines. 


Topic  5.    Legislation 

I  38.     Imperial  and  Territorial  Legislation  of  the  15008. 


§  H.  The  Roception  of  Roman  Law»*  in  General.-  —  Wlien  we 
speak  of  the  Reception,  in  Germany,  of  the  foreign  laws,  what 

*  [Schröder  s  references  upon  the  Reception  are' (omit ting  a  verv  few) 
as  followi^  ("Lehrbuch/'  §  t3<>)  :  Arnold,  '* Studien  zur  deulÄchc*n  Ivultur- 
geschicbte'*  (1882)»  pp.  301  vt  »tq.;  Bdou\  "* Ursachen"  (c/.  Schnttier  io 
Z.*R.(i.,  XU462<f  i»<2..and  Stöhel  in  K.Vj.S.,  XLVIK  1  ct  üeq.):  Bfihlau 
in  K.Vj.S,,  XXnU52ö  et  seq.,  XXVI.  1  et  sriy,  and  his  *  Mech!cn^■'•»'•'*-'V^f-ft 
Landrwht/*  I,  80  el  aeq.;  Brie,  **  Stellung  der  deüts*_*hen  Re«'li  tx 

der    Rezeptions-Zeit   zum    Gewohnheitsrecht"    (Breslauor    F*  :or 

Dahn,  1905,  voL  I) ;  Brunnery  *'Der  Anteil  des  deutschen  Recht»  an  der 
Entwicklung  der  l 'niversi täten "  (reetoral  address,  Berlin,  181HV) :  Cftrlc 
bach,  "Badisehe  Rechtsgeschichte.**  I  (1906),  43  el  seq,;  Dahn,  "Deutsch- 
rechtliche  Arbeiten"  (1S77),  57  ct  seq.x  Eichhorn^  '*Rechlsgeschichte,'* 
vol.  Ill»  SI  440-444;  Franklin,  ** Beitrag«^ ;"  Fremdorff  in  Z.»RXK. 
XXXIX,  237  ri  ^eq.\  Gierke,  *^Genoßsensrhaft8rwht,''  II,  21  et  #r^.,  III, 
645  et  Äcrf ,  and  ''  Deutstehes  Privatreeht,"  l.Hei  ata. ;  Karlown,  **  Reception 
des  römischen  Rechts  mit  bescmderer  Rücksicht  auf  Kurpfrtlx"  «ree- 
toral address,  Ib^dt^lHerg,  lS7Sj  ;  Kaufmann,  *Tjeschichte  der  drut- 
sehen  Universitäten."  1,75  et  seq.,  11,478;  Kohler  and  Lie»egang,  "Bei- 
träge zur  Geschichte  des  römischen  Rcrhts  in  Deutschland"  (2  vols.,  1896^ 
1898);  Kru»ch,  "Eintritt  gelehrter  Rate  in  der  braunschweig  Staat«iver- 
waltnngj"  in  Z.H.V.N.S.,  XCI,  tM>  et  eeq.  Kählmann,  " Romanisterung 
der  Zivil-Prozess  in  Bremen"  ((nerke'n  " l'ntersuchungeii,"  no.  36); 
**8latutÄ  ReformalA  und  der  CV»d<^x  Cilossatus."  p.  97  et  seq.:  Laband^ 
"Bedeutuni'  der  Rezeption  des  römischen  Rechts  für  da«  deut^?hf> 
Staatsrecht  *  (Strassburg,  1880);  Merkel,  "Der  Kampf  des  Fremdrecbl!» 
mit  dem  einheimischen  in  Braunschweig-Lüneburg"  (1904)  and  in  "Quel- 
len und  Darstellungen  zur  Geschichte  Niedersaehsen,"  vol.  XIX  Cef. 
Möller  in  Z.-RXK,  XXXIX,  310):  Moddermaun  (and  A'.  Schdt),  **R<w 
xeption  des  römischen  Rec^hts"  (1875);  Muthrr,  "Röm.-kanon.  PröÄess*' 
(Rostock,  1872),  "Römisches  und  kanonisches  Recht  im  deutschen  Mittel- 
alter" »1871),  "Zur  Quellengeschichte  des  deutschen  Retihts"  in  ZJR.O.* 
IV,  380  *^/  «eo.,  IX,  50  tt  Htq,  "Rechtswissij^ns<;haft  "  (1876[;  RonenthaU 
**  Geschichte  aes  Gerichtswesens  und  der  Verwaltungsorgunisation  Baierns/* 
I,  139,  422  €^  ifeq.:  M\  Roth  in  Z.'R.G.,  XXXV,  359  rt  »eq.;  Surtari- 
Afontecroce,  ** Beiträge  zur  österreichischen  Reiehs-und  Reehlngfschiehle," 
I  (1895);  Schnfffter,  **Das  römische  Recht  in  Deutschland  während  d<« 
12.  und  13.  Jahrhundert"  (1859);  C.  A.  Schmidt,  "Rezeption  de«  rtV- 
misehen  Rechts"  (IHm):  Sc.hum  in  Z.*R.G.,  roman.  Abt.,  XXIV,  304 
et  seq. ;  J,  C.  Schtt<trtt,  "Vierhundert  Jahre  deutscher  Zi\il-proÄess  Gesetz- 
gebung" (1898);  Seckrl,  ** Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  beider  Rechte  im 
Mittelalter,"  I  (1898);  Sahm,  "Fränkisches  Recht  und  römisches  Recht" 
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is  meant  tliereby  is  the  Roman  law,  the  Canon  law»  and  the  Lom- 
bard Ifeudal  hiw.  The  historical  fact  which  we  call  the  **  Recep- 
tion '^  -  of  the  Roman  law  was  a  slow  process,  extending  through 
several  centuries.  Its  course  and  eventual  completion  were  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  relations  of  Germany  to  the  Latin  nations, 
but  also  by  causes  grounded  most  diversely  in  the  social  conditions 
of  Germany  itself.  It  is  usual  to  regard  this  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  invasion  of  the  Canon  law;  and,  in  truth»  the 
reception  of  the  two  bodies  of  law  not  only  took  place  (in  a  certain 
sense)  synchronously»  but  the  Canon  law,  as  will  be  shown  below 
{§  10),  though  such  result  was  not  contemplated  in  its  adoption, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Roman  and  drew  this  after  it.  Never- 
theless, the  two  movements  must  be  described  independently, 
because  they  were  wholly  different  in  their  causes  and  in  their 
course.  One  cannot  speak  of  a  *'  reception  "  of  the  Canon  law  in 
at  all  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  Roman;  because,  so  long  as 
there  had  existed  any  Canon  law,  there  was  accorded  to  it.  in 
Germany,  from  the  beginning,  an  undisputed,  definite  sphere  of 
authority  and  application.  For  the  entire  field  of  the  church's 
dominance  it  was  always  a  practical,  authoritative,  statutory  law; 
and  only  the  enlargement  of  this  domain  —  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  law^  the  original  establishment  of  its  statutory  force 


in  Z-'R.G.^  XIV,  70  et  sffo.;  **Deiiti^ehe  Rer?htsges<:'hielite  und  die  Kodi- 
ficationsfrage"  in  Z.Pr.öff.R.,  I,  245  et  &t'q,:  Stfimmler^  '*Reeht  des 
Breidenbaeber  Grundes"  {Gityrkes  *' Untersuenungen/*  no,  12);  StinUing^ 
"G«ftsehichte/*  vol.  i,  paifitim,**  Pop.  Lit/'  (1867),  *'Zur  Geschichte  des 
römiBehen  Ret^hts  in  Deutjw?hland''  in  H,Z,,  XXIX,  40S  et  aeq,,  and 
in  K.Vj.S.,  VI.  557  el  seq.;  Stohbe,  *' RechlsqueUeii/'  I,  609-655,  II,  1- 
142;  .S^>/re/,  *'Riohterthum  ''{t-f.  FrankUn  m  Z.Pr>ÖiT,R.,  L  236  et  Jnq.}, 
**Eutwiekliing  der  gelehrten  R^ehtsprefhuiifj  des  BrandenhiirKer  Seliöp' 
penstuhls/*  I  (18(11).  "  Brand enhurg-Preusssens  Ref-htsverwaltung,'*  I, 
30  et  seq.:  ** Urkundliches  Material  aus  den  Brandeuhurger  Schoppens- 
tuhlsaklen**  (4  vols.  1901;  cf,  Amira  in  Z.m.G,,  XXXVI,  288-294, 
XXXVIII,  427  et  seq.;  Riet.schel  in  H.Vj,S-,  VI,  405  et  mq,;  Zeumer  in 
'^Pars«' hangen  zur  brandenbürgis<?hen  und  preussischen  Geschichte," 
XVI,  255  tt  »eg.)  and  in  last  named  journal  XVI,  345  ei  seq.^  also  in 
K.Vj^S.,  XLVII,  1  d  seq.;  Hmsenpfluq,  "Die  erste  Kammergeriebts- 
ordnung  Kurbrandenburgs"  (1895);  Laspeyres  in  Z.D.R.,  VI,  1  et  seq.; 
Afmtlnnd,  "'Eui^Visli  law  and  the  Renaissance"  (Cambridge,  1901);  OK, 
*'Bi4lnige"  ;  Reyacher  m  Z.D.R,,  IX,  337  d  seq.] 

*|The  first  stmteuee  is  from  Bnmner,  the  rest  of  the  first  two  para- 

'  graph«  and  also  the  last  one  from  Stinlzing,  and  all  the  rest  from  Brutmer, 

In  a  portion  of  the  latter's  text  which  is  omitted  he  differs  from  Stintzing 

(j  10  below)  in  regarding  the  Reception  of  the  canon  law  aa  a  consequence 

or  that  of  the  Roman.  —  Transl.] 

^Stinizing,  '*U.  Zasius"  (IKM).  p,  dOf^tseq, ;  Franklin,'* Beiträge''  (1863) ; 
<Sfo66<',**Rechts<iuellen,"  L  60{>  ct  ,vf:«?.,  IL  f^lIO;  Schmidt,  *'Die  Reception 
des  römischen  Rechts  in  Deutsehland"  (ISIVS);  StöUel,  " Richterthuiu "  ; 
M eKläerjnann,  '/Die  Reception  des  römisehen  Rechts"  (1875);  Ott^  !*Beit* 
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and  practical  enforcement  —  was  the  object  of  a  historical  evolu- 
tion. 

The  authority  of  the  Canon  law  will  be  discussed  below  (|  15). 
We  ishall  also  see  how  Roman  legal  learning  was  carried  into 
Germany  as  early  as  the  1200  s.  We  see  the  increasing  attention 
given  it  in  legal  literature  and  practice.  The  idea  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Justinian  law-Hooks  is  one  current  for  the  entire 
Empire  becomes  a  historical  force;  the  conception  of  an  imperial 
common  law  takes  form  and  hold.  Progressing  slowly  from  tliis 
beginning,  the  actual  naturalization  of  the  alien  law  is  realized 
under  difficulties  and  amid  contradictions,  —  unequally  in  dif- 
ferent places,  among  different  classes,  and  for  different  social  re- 
lations, unequally  also  as  lietween  diftereiit  branches  and  institut<ss 
of  the  law.  Here,  progress  is  due  to  study  and  spontaneous  assimi- 
lation; there,  to  the  unreflecting  pressure  of  those  whose  profession 
is  bound  up  with  the  foreign  law.  And  if  the  advance  is  unequal 
and  wavering,  the  goal  also  is  unclear  toward  which  the  move- 
ment is  tending.  So  that,  althtvugh  we  can  regard  the  Reception 
as  consummated  by  the  first  half  of  the  loOÜs,  in  so  far  as  the 
predominance  of  the  new  law  in  thenceforth  decisive  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  nevertheless  one  could  not  earlier  nor  could  one  then 
have  exactly  determined  the  extent  of  its  validity,  the  measure  of 
authority  of  its  written  sources,  or  its  relation  to  the  native  law. 
The  absolute,  unlimited,  and  exclusive  enforcement  of  all  principles 
contained  in  the  '*  Corpus  pJuris  "  was  never  seriously  asserted; 
but  neither  the  reasons  for  nor  the  limits  of  its  authority  were 
criticalJy  investigated,  nor  distinction  made  between  the  formal 
force  of  its  laws  **  qua  '*  laws  and  the  rational  authority  of  its 
content. 

[In  the  process  of  the  Receptionl  we  can  distinguish  the  stage 
of  the  theoretical  from  that  of  the  practical  Reception.  The  theo- 
retical Reception  consists  in  the  gnmth  of  the  conviction  that 
Roman  law  possessed  a  claim  to  validity  in  Germany;  the  practi- 
cal consists  in  the  penetration  of  Roman  law  into  the  flermaa 
judicial  law.  The  former  goes  back  into  the  11 00  s,  and  has  its 
root  in  the  idea  that  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation 
constituted  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  so  tliat 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  laws  of  the  forbears  of  üie 
German  kings,  and  as  such  had  subsidiary'  force*  The  relation 
in  which  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  stood  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Roman  law  in  Italy  afforded  abundant  support  for 
the  spread  and  firmer  rooting  of  this  idea.     It  gained  \'itAlity 
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and  strength  the  more  pronounced  grew  the  particularism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  more  widespread  the  local  frittering  of  the 
native  law.  It  is,  indcetl«  an  oft-recurring  tmit  iu  the  history  of 
the  German  people  that  the  most  flagrant  particularism  has  sought 
and  found  its  cure  in  the  complement  of  an  unrestricted  univer- 
saJism.  The  Hohenstaufen  kings  Frederick  I  and  Frederick  II 
had  had  certain  of  their  own  laws  interpolated  into  the  **  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis."  Henry  VII  gave  an  onler  for  the  interpolation 
of  a  law  of  1312  against  heretics  (which,  however,  remained  on- 
executed).  A  lively  Romanistie  activity  was  de\  eloped  by  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  —  particularly  Charles  IV, 
who»  among  other  things,  extended  to  the  electoral  princes  the 
prrivisions  of  the  Roman  law  relative  to  the  **  crimen  kt^sie  maie- 
statist*  A  kiiowlalge  of  the  foreign  law  was  spread  among  the 
people  by  the  law  schools  of  Italy,  whose  world-repute  drew  many 
students  from  Germany,  —  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  Canon 
law,  then  grasping  jiirisdiction  over  so  many  questions  of  practical 
life,  rested  in  many  parts  upon  the  Roman  law.  The  influence 
of  the  alien  law  manifested  itself  first  in  German  legal  literature. 
The  **  Schwabenspiegel  "  itself  adopted  a  few  Roman  legal  prin- 
ciples. In  the  glosses  on  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  *'  the  attempt 
was  made  to  prepare  a  concordance  betwet^n  the  Saxon  law  on  one 
hand  and  the  **  leges  ''  and  **  canones  ' '  on  the  other.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  foreign  law  had  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  works 
of  Nikolaus  Wurms  and  the  town  clerk  Johannes  \'on  Brunn. 

The  practical  Reception  had  its  root  in  the  appearance  of  judges 
learned  in  the  law.  Jurists  schooled  in  the  foreign  law  —  to 
whom  this  was  only  too  often  the  law  —  came  to  be  employed  in 
Germany,  though  at  first  only  in  administrative  affairs.  They 
first  gained  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  law  at  the  court 
of  the  king,  who  referred  to  them  cases  which  he  personally  de- 
cided, particularly  arbitration  cases.  Afterwards  the  king  came 
to  choose  in  part  from  the  class  of  jurisprudents  the  councillors 
he  appointed  to  liis  Chamber  of  Justice  (**  Karamergericht  ")» 
When  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  (**  Reichskammergericht  *') 
was  estabhshed  in  1495,  its  members,  half  of  whom  were  required 
to  be  men  learned  in  the  law,  had  to  swear  to  judge  according  to 
the  **  common  laws  of  the  Empire,"  —  a  formula  within  which 
the  Roman  law  was  included.  After  the  highest  court  of  the 
Empire  had  thus  led  the  way,  the  territorial  and  the  city  courts 
were  bound,  as  courts  of  lower  instance,  to  follow.  In  Switzerland 
and  in  Schleswig,  where  the  **  Reichskammergericht  "  did   not 
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have  jurisdiction,  a  reception  of  Roman  law  took  place  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  In  most  of  the  Territories,  however,  a  de- 
velopment similar  to  that  which  took  place  at  the  royal  court  had 
preceded  this;  for  it  often  hapfiened  that  litijE^ants,  at  the  instance 
of  counsel  trained  in  the  new  law,  withdrew  their  controversies 
from  the  mc^rihimd  '*  Schöffen  "-courts  and  earrietl  them  for  set- 
tlement to  the  administrati\'e  officers  of  the  territorial  sovereign, 
men  Ukewise  learned  in  the  alien  law.  The  law  enforced  in  the 
village  courts  kept  itself  longest  free  from  any  intermixtm^  of 
alien  elements;  its  sources,  the  dooms,  still  affording  for  a  long 
time  a  rich  mine  of  popular  legal  ideas. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  native  and  alien  laws  the  latter 
found  powerful  support  in  the  universities  that  had  arisen  in 
Germany  since  the  middle  of  the  13(X)s.  University  instruction 
in  law  was  devoted  to  the  foreign  law  alone,  —  at  first  to  the 
Canon  law,  after  the  beginning  of  the  14(>t)s  to  the  Ruman  alsti. 
Upon  the  foreign  law,  again»  was! mseil  the  arbitration  practice  (§22) 
of  the  university  faculties  of  law.  by  which  these  partially  to<jk 
the  place  of  the  old»  popuhir  appellate  cfmrts  (§  20).  In  favor  of 
tlie  foreign  law,  finally,  there  was  the  infiuent*e  of  a  popular  legal 
literature,  immense  in  extent,  written  for  the  purpose  of  making 
accessil>le  to  the  unlearnt»«!  the  dfxlrines  of  the  Roman  and  the 
canon  books.  This  literature  consisted  in  part  of  alphabetic  ctim- 
pends;  they  began  in  the  13(X>sand  enderl  with  the  often-printed 
*'  Vocabularius  Iuris  Utriusqiie  "  of  Joducus  of  1452.  There  were 
also  systematic  presentations,  among  which  should  be  mentioned, 
as  the  oldest,  the  *'  Summa  Ix^gum  *'  of  Raituund  von  Wiexeh- 
Net^stadt;  a  text-book  of  private  and  criminal  law,  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  sons  in  the  13<X)s  (probably  i:i4(>-1348) 
upon  the  basis  of  Italian-Romanist  literature,  but  taking  account 
of  Germanic  legal  institutions.*  Among  the  works  of  this  popular 
literature,  composed  in  German  dialects,  two  in  particular  attained 
the  greatest  influence  upon  legal  practice;  (1)  the  **  Clag,  antwort 
und  ausgesprochene  urteyl  gezogen  aus  geystliclien  und  weltlichen 
rechten  **  (Plaints,  Answers  and  Judgments  drawn  from  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Secular  Law),  which  was  written  about  1425  by  a  city 
scribe  in  Hall  (Swabia),  and  publishcrl  in  151 G  by  SEBASTIAN 
Br^int  under  the  title  "  Klagspiegel  **  (Mirror  of  Plaints);  ami  (2) 
the  "  Laienspiegel ''  (Laytnen's  Mirror),  written  by  Ulrich 
Tengler  (1509),  an  encyclopaedic  presentation  of  private,  criminal* 

*  This  work  exerri«^d  ii  dei'isive  influence  upon  legal  deve1o|nilQOl  io 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
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and  prc)cc!dyral  law,  which,  in  afiditioii  to  foreign  legal  literature, 
made  use  of  German  legal  sources. 

There  were,  then,  "'  received  '"  in  Germany:  (1)  the  Roman  kw, 
in  the  sense  indicated  below;  (2)  the  **  Corpus  Iuris  Canonici 
Clausuni/'  i.e.  its  content,  so  far  as  this  had  always  been  bind- 
ing in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  became  henceforth  a  norm  govern- 
ing decisions  in  the  secular  courts;  ('^)  the  Lombard  feudal  law% 
embodied  in  the  customarles  or  **  Libri  Fendorum,"  a  compilation 
of  pieces  of  different  dates,  w^hich  originated  in  part  at  Pavia,  In 
part  at  ililan,  upon  the  basis  of  the  feudal  statut€*s  of  Konrad  II, 
Lothar  IIL  and  Frederick  I,  and  of  tlie  Jlilanese  feuflal  practice. 
The  most  mmlern  version  of  this  collection  was  incorporatt*d  by 
the  jurist  HuGOLixrs  de  Presb^teho,  as  the  "  decima  ccjHatio 
novellurum."  into  the  **  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,"  and  wras  received 
with  this  into  Germany. 

As  for  the  most  important  of  the  foreign  law^s,  namely  the 
Roman«  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  Receptions  are  distin- 
guishable with  regard  to  their  respective  materials,  extent,  and 
effects.  The  theoretical  reception  had  as  its  materials  the  pure 
Roman  law  of  Justioian*s  law-books:  the  Institutes,  Pandects, 
Code»  and  Novels.  It  was  not  a  reception  of  individual  legal 
principles  and  institutes,  but  comprised  the  '*  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  *' 
**  in  complexu  *';  this  was  receivetl,  however,  only  as  subsidiary 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  Reception  rested  upon 
the  jutlicial  law  that  had  been  elaborated  in  Italy,  based  upon  the 
**  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,*'  but  with  manifold  m<»dernizations  and 
transformations  of  its  doctrines.  Moreover,  w^hile  its  materials 
were  the  Roman  laws  as  transmitted  through  Italian  judicial  prac- 
tice, it  extended  also  to  the  pure  Roman  hnv,  —  not,  however, 
'*  in  complexu,"  but  only  to  individual  principles  and  institutes 
thereof,  albeit  numerous  and  fundamental;  moreover, it  attributed 
to  these  an  absolute  validity,  instead  of  limiting  them,  as  alien 
law,  to  a  subsidiary  character. 

This  contrast  bctw^cen  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  Recep- 
tions remained  in  part  undefined ;  and,  indeed,  men  w^ere  hardly 
conscious  of  it.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the 
advocates  of  Romanistic  theory  and  pmctice,  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  could  not  realize  the  indubitably  correct  idea  that 
the  result  of  the  practical  Reception,  even  though  this  rested 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Roman  legal  sources,  made  impossible 
the  application  of  pure  Roman  law\  For  the  rest,  it  is  true  that 
the  sharpest  contrasts  between  the  tw*o  forms  of  the  Reception 
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disappeared  even  during  its  progress.  For  this  there  were  three 
reasons.  Firstly,  the  authority  of  the  **  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  *' 
was  restricted  to  those  passages  which  the  Italian  jurists  had 
adopted  and  glossed,  —  this  in  order  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
"  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  **  contained  legal  principles  which  were  un- 
apf)h*€*d.  Secondly,  resort  was  had  to  the  conception  of  a  mtxlern 
Roman  practice"  (**  usus  hodiernus  pandectarura  **),  in  order  to 
get  around  the  fact  that  principles  were  applied  which  the  **  Corpus 
Juris  ( ivilis  ''  did  not  contain.  Thirdly,  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  alien  law,  as  against  the  native  law.  was  cloake<l  by  attributing 
to  the  former  a  fictitious  **  fundatum  intcntionem,"  whereas  the 
rules  of  the  native  law  were  subjected  as  facts  to  the  reiiuireinents 
of  judicial  proof,  and  further  by  establishing  as  a  condition  for  the 
validity  of  the  customary  law^  a  necessary  period  of  usage.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  (iermanic  law  was  shoved  aside  and  disdain- 
fully neglected  by  the  learned  jurists  and  the  smatterers  who  filled 
the  courts.  Only  in  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  law,  where  the  tradi- 
tional  legal  ideas  were  more  firmly  clung  to,  were  the  c*onditions 
more  favf>rahle  to  the  native  element.  In  these,  a  knowledge  of 
the  common  Saxon  law,  as  it  had  been  developed  u|>on  the  basis 
of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  *'  and  its  commentaries,  was  regartled  as 
the  duty  of  a  judge;  so  that  (after  the  territorial  and  the  local 
ordinances)  enforcement  w^as  given  in  the  first  place  to  the  Saxon 
common  law;  and  only  then  did  the  Romanesque  common  law 
receive  a  subsidiary  application. 

The  Reception  cannot,  in  itself,  be  impugned.  It  requires  no 
defence,  if  one  grants  at  the  outset  that  all  progress  in  human 
culture  has  as  its  precondition  the  adoption  and  assimilation  of 
culture  gone  before.  Its  explanation  is  found  in  the  then  state 
of  German  law.  The  increasing  development  of  trade  demandetl 
a  coherent  law.  The  neerl  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  w^orks  like  the  **  Deutschenspiegel,"  the  **  Schwaben- 
spiegel," and  the  "  Kaiserreeht,"  which  were  endeavors  to  con- 
stitute such  a  coherent  law,  although  they  did  not  even  distantly 
approach  its  realization.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  effort  to  widen  the 
vogue  of  one  or  another  body  of  law,  —  for  example,  in  the  group- 
ing of  extensive  families  of  city  law.  The  consciousness  of  the  same 
need  led  (so  late  as  in  the  14tM)s,  not  long  before  the  practical 
Rec*eption)  to  dcUberate  proposals  for  a  reform,  in  a  unitary  sense, 
of  the  native  law*  Thus,  in  the  year  1433,  Nikolaus  Cusanus 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Basel  a  memorial  in  which  he  demanded 
an  official  inquest  and  digest  of  territorial  customs,  with  the  con* 
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ourrence  of  the  provincial  jyc|^'es.  This  proposal,  not  being  directed 
to  authorities  friendly  to  such  ideas,  unfortunately  remained  with- 
out results.  Its  realization  would  have  essentially  strengthened 
Germanic  customary  law  in  the  struggle  against  it.s  Roman  rival; 
it  would  have  given  the  measure  a  significance  (for  Germany  at 
least)  equal  to  that  occupied,  in  the  history  of  French  law,  by  the 
official  re^iaction  of  the  "  coutumes  "  that  had  then  recently  been 
undertaken  in  various  districts  of  France»  and  was  soon  afterward 
ortlained  for  the  whole  country  by  Charles  VII,  in  an  ordinance 
of  Montilz-les-Tours  (1454). 

Since,  thus,  the  native  legal  development  did  not  rise  above 
provincialism,  Roman  law^  attained  supremacy  as  the  common 
written  law  of  Germany.  It  was  about  this  same  period  that  a 
common  literary  language  grew  up  and  dominatctl  over  the  dif- 
ferent Germanic  dialects,^  To  the  craving  for  a  common  law  there 
was  added,  in  the  time  of  the  luimanistic  period  of  the  Renascence» 
and  of  tlie  increasing  culture  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  German 
folk,  the  desire  for  a  scientific  law,  German  law%  however,  as  it 
then  existed  [in  a  generalized  and  written  form,  post,  §§  9,  11,  121, 
lacked  a  scientific  method  of  treatment  such  as  the  Roman  law 
had  received  from  the  Roman  jurists  and  Italian  practitioners. 
Now  this  German  law  itself  w\as  just  then  involved  in  a  transfor- 
mation which  found  points  of  contact,  in  many  fields»  in  the 
•*  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  **;  so  that  the  adoption  of  the  latter  appears, 
to  that  extent,  as  merel\'  the  conclusion  of  a  development  already 
begun  in  the  native  law.  Such  an  approximation  necessarily 
faciHtate<J  the  Reception;  whereas  the  customary  laws,  just  be- 
cause of  their  greater  unlikeness  to  the  Roman  law,  had  held  their 
ground  against  this.  In  England  and  France,  where  the  partial 
adoption  of  Roman  legal  ideas  had  taken  place  earlier,  it  acted  as 

sort  of  inoculation,  rendering  the  native  law,  thus  impregnated, 
capable  of  resisting  a  more  extreme  dtx-trinal  infection.  In  Ger- 
many the  Reception  t*x>k  place  at  a  time  w^hen  medieval  forms 
of  life  were  already  matured  to  a  degree  approaching  either  dis- 
solution or  [petrification ;  a  time  when  the  frittering  of  legal  organiza- 
tion and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  imperial  power  had  already  gone 

'  The  supposed  po^  erty  of  the  German  law  and  superiority  of  the 
Roman  law  ^ere  the  real  eauseK  of  the  Re<'epHon;  ihh  is  shown  by  the 
strong  rosistani*e  \%r  the  intrusion  of  the  forcitc^^  1^^'  offerod  by  precisely 
thos^  t^ities  whu'h  were  eeonomieally  most  important  and  politically  most 
ir  '  '  nt*    sudj    us    Lül*erk,     Bremen,     Handnirg»    Magdeburg    and 

1  i:    (von    Bfltnj\   *^Die    Ursaehea   der    Reeeption   des  romisehen 

K»M  snri  in  Deutschland,"  19(>'>.  pp.  93  et  ^ea,    [CJ.  herewith  Sit uizing  s  views 
iu  I  19  below  ;   the  latter  being  the  usual  view,  —  Transl.] 
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too  far.  The  Reception  worked  so  intensively,  therefore,  because 
it  took  place  so  late. 

[But  a  furtlier  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that]  the  German 
jurists  were  unmindful  of  their  duties  to  the  native  law,  and  there^ 

fore  unequal  to  their  task.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
royal  court»  as  weil  as  of  the  Germanic  purely  popular  and  **  Sohof- 
fen-courts,"  had  not  been  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  learned 
legal  profession.  It  was  in  the  school  of  the  alien  law  (already 
a  unified  system)  that  such  a  profession  first  arose;  and  perforce  it 
established  its  own  right  of  existence  by  battling  for  the  recognitii^n 
of  the  foreign  law*  The  manner,  however,  in  which  it  effecttnl 
the  Reception  will  always  call  for  criticism  and  reproach.  It5 
small-minded  disdain  for  the  native  law,  the  stupid  and  wholly 
superficial  way  in  which  it  grafted  Roman  principles  upon  rules  of 
Germanic  growth,  its  unconsciousness  of  the  contrast  between 
the  native  and  the  Roman  law,  making  it  blind  to  the  truth  that 
no  folk  can  live  again  in  the  spirit  of  another,  —  these  traits  were 
a  national  catastrophe.  When  one  reflects  that  the  Germans, 
in  consequence  of  this  blunder,  have  never  fully  assimilated  the 
Roman  law,  one  can  estimate  the  confusion  created  in  German 
legal  life  at  the  time  of  the  Reception  under  the  lead  of  an  unspeak- 
ably  illiberal  prnfession. 

In  the  following  account  we  shall  first  consider  the  Reception 
on  its  inward,  technical  side:  and  then,  in  connection  witli  the 
transformation  of  legal  practice,  shall  endeavor  to  make  evident 
its  Significance  for  serial  and  political  relations. 


Tc^pic  1.   The  Rise  of  LEAamNG  in  Roäun  Law 

§  9.  Elke  von  Eepkow  &nd  the  *  Sachsenspiegel/'  —  About  the 
same  time  when  the  contributions  of  the  Italian  Glossators  to  the 
Romanesque  judicial  law  were  approaching  their  end  in  Accursius, 
and  Canon  law  was  receiving  fixed  Utrtn  in  Gregory  IX's  collection 
of  decretals  (1234),  a  German  knight»  frt>m  the  wuntry  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  EiKE  vox  Repkow,  gathered  together  the  legal 
principles  of  his  race  in  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  (Mirror  of  the 
Sajcons).  This  name  be  gave  to  his  book,  following  a  favored 
literary  usage»  because  in  it  the  free  Saxons  might  behold  their 
law.  He  had  no  praiecessors  in  such  a  statement  of  the  law;  he 
drew  his  matter  directly  from  legal  practices  known  to  him  through 
man.N'  years  activity  as  a  lay-judge.  He  describes  and  lays  down 
the  traditional  law  as  then  in  force,  giving  to  it  a  felicitous  ex- 
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pressioii   and   a   form   which   it   retained   down   to   much   Later 
times, 

The  German  people  had  then  passed  the  freshness  of  youth. 
In  its  jural  exolutioo,  which  had  been  isolated  and  peculiar,  the 
'*  Sachsenspiegel ''  marks  the  cidminatioo ;  for  no  work  of  later  times 
can  be  named  that  rivals  it  in  wealth  of  original  material,  —  no 
other  so  purely  popular,  so  unaffected  by  foreign  influence.  This 
originality  distinguishes  it  in  noteworthy  manner  from  the  con- 
temporary work  of  the  Englishman,  Henry  Bracton,  *'  De  Legibus 
et  Consuetudiiübus  Anglise,"  in  which»  under  the  influence  of  the 
method  of  the  Glossarists,  the  native  law  is  presented  in  union 
with  the  Roman, 

In  Germany  also,  however,  the  power  of  Roman  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal legal  learning,  cultivated  in  Italy  and  patronized  by  emperors 
and  popes,  was  beginning  to  be  perceptible.  As  the  downfall  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  nation's  cultural 
development,  so  the  '*  Sachsenspiegel  **  marks  the  close  of  the 
creative  period  in  the  national  law.  Indeed,  we  cannot  well  err  if 
we  assume  that  Eike  was  impelled  to  the  recording  of  the  Saxon 
law  by  the  rising  authority  of  the  written  foreign  law,  in  which 
he  recognized  a  danger  to  the  native  system*  This  enables  us  to 
understand  wh>^  his  book  on  Germanic  law  was  composed  first 
in  Latin,  in  order  to  give  it  a  form  equal  in  dignity  to  that  of  the 
rival  foreign  law  whicli  it  confronted. 

It  is  significant  that  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  (which  after  all  only 
set  forth  the  law  of  one  racial  branch)  neither  directly  stimulated 
nor  w^as  imitated  by  similar  work  for  other  Germanic  branches, 
but  itself  spread  over  Germany,  being  either  accept eti  by  others 
without  change  or  worked  over  into  other  law-books  and  city 
ordinances.  WTierever  we  find,  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing, records  of  Germanic  law  in  literary  form,  the\'  rest  upon  Eike*s 
work*  At  the  same  time,  the  currency  and  influence  of  the 
foreign  legal  learning  becomes  more  or  less  plainly  visible.^  A 
typical  c<:miplement  to  the  worthy  form  of  Eike,  the  knightly  lay- 
judge,  has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  the  satire  of  the  '*  Occultus 
Erfordensis ''  (1282-1283),  in  the  '*  Carmen  Historicum  "  of 
Nikolaus  von  Bibra.-  It  pictures  for  us  the  life  of  one  Heinrich 
von  Kirchberg,  who  returns  to  Germany,  after  many  years  of  study 
in  universities  abroad,  as  a  '*  doctor  decretorum^'*  and  adorned  with 
the  halo  of  foreign  legal  learning,  to  take  up  the  exciting  and  bus- 

*  Stohbe,  •*  Ret!htsquelleti/*  1,  609  et  .^ry. ;  Muthir,  '*  RcK^htwissPUB^haft," 
pp.  1  t'l  scq.  *  Muther,  op,  ciL,  pp«  38  et  seg. 
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tling  life  of  an  attorney  and  coun.sclor.  The  poem  shows  us  that, 
$*:}  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12iMls  tlie  doctors  of  law  had  assumed 
a  r6le  so  important  in  the  social  life  of  Germany  that  the  doings  of 
a  pedantic  pettifogger  could  be  profitably  chosen  ^  the  subject  of 
satire. 

We  should  err,  how^ever,  if  from  such  a  satire  we  should  form  our 
opinion  of  the  significance  and  the  importance  of  the  doctors,  i 
Witnesses  are  not  lacking  who  present  to  us  men  of  jurisprudential 
training  as  the  objects  of  confidence  and  profound  respect,  occupy- 
ing influential  posititms.  From  the  ll(M)s  onward.  German  cleric 
flocked  in  great  numbers  toward  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  other ^ 
universities  to  study  foreign  lawJ  Among  the  *'  nations  '*  into 
which  the  students  at  Bologna  and  Padua  were  organized,  the 
German  **  nation  ''  was  vested  with  special  pnAiJeges.  Many  of 
them  found  permanent  occupation  in  Italy;  but  the  majority 
doubtless  returned  to  Germany»  where  a  learned  preparation  in 
the  law,  and  especially  a  doctoral  degree,  secured  influential  posi- 
tions with  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords,  while  important  cities  were 
at  pains  to  draw  learned  jurists  into  their  service. 

§  10.    The  Clergy  and  the  Canon  Law.  —  It  was  the  clergy  that 
carried  this  branch  of  science  —  as  they  carried  others  —  into 
Germany»  in  order  to  utilize  it  in  the  Churches  law  and  administ ra- 
tion,-   Once  the  Church  had  completely  assumed  (as  it  hud  in  the 
1200  s)  the  character  of  an  establishment  outwardly  organized  in 
juristic  forms,  and  a  purely  formal  and  juristic  doctrine  had  come 
to  dominate  the  entire  life  of  the  Church»  so  that  its  law  w*as 
elaborated  to  the  smallest  details,  the  ct>mp!icated  ecclesiastical 
administration  could    be  conducted  only   by  clerics  thoroughly. 
familiar  with  the  Canon  law.     An  exc^eptional  knowledge  of  Cam>ii 
law^  the  taking  of  academic  degrees,  not  only  insuretl  entry  to  in- 
fluential lay  fMJsitionSt  but  was  also  a  pathw^ay  to  the  highetJ 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices.     The  range  of  ecclesiasticnil 
jurisdiction  was  more  and  more  extended  over  the  clergy  and  the 
domain  of  the  Church 's  interests;   and  the  Canon  law,  far  tran!*-J 
gressing  these  limits,  had  interfered  markedly  in  purely  lay  eon* 
cerns.    Thus  the  elastic  conception  of  "  res  ecclesiasticce  **  maile 
it  possible  to  draw  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clerical  courta 
not  only  lay  cases  really  involving  an  interest  of  the  Church,  but^ 

'  Muiher,  op,  cii,,  pp.  399  ft  srq„  haa  compiled  a  list  of  Gentiaii  law 
students  in  foreign  universities  down  to  1500;  c/.  also  Stölzel^  *'Iücbl«r- 
thum/*  pp.  43,  78;  Ott,  *'Beiträ|?e/'  pp.  I3:i  et  sen, 

»Wim  the  following  *•/,  von  Schultt,  **  Quellen.  II,  pp.  26  c(  #«^.»  pp. 
4M  et  »<q.     For  Bohemia,  OU^  '^Beitrage/*  pp.  7^30. 
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every  civil  transaction  whatever*  It  vva 
of  law  from  the  staod point  of  human  sinfulness,  and  this  stamped 
any  ease  as  proper  for  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  *'  One  may 
safely  say  that  there  was  no  legal  relation^  no  aspect  of  social  and 
public  life,  which  was  not  subjectetl  under  one  pretext  or  another 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy:** 

And  this  extension  was  generally  welcomed  by  laymen,  impelled 
as  they  were  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  times  and  by  their  own 
interests.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  doubtful  or  was  maintainable  by  neither  of  the 
parties,  a  basis  for  it  was  often  made  by  their  consent,  because  the 
ecclesiastical  court  promised  an  orderly  procedure  and  often  a  more 
efficient  execution  of  judgment  than  the  civil  judge  could  offer. 
Thus  by  the  beginning  of  the  1200  s  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdietion 
had  acquired  an  importance  in  Germany  which  certainly  equalled,  if 
it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  the  civil  tribunals. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  Canon 
law  was  applied;  and  it  thus  not  only  permeated  with  its  conse- 
quences the  mighty  organism  of  the  Church,  but  also  subjected 
to  its  regulations  the  civic  life*  Attendance  at  foreign  universities 
w^as  not  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  it,  for  it  was  taught  in  the 
cloisters;  ^  and  its  execution  was  insured  by  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  the  clergy.  The  superiors  of  the  Church,  however,  in  every 
way  favored  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  at  foreign  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  deeper  knowledge  and  the  additional 
prestige  of  an  academic  degree. 

Now  the  Canon  law  presupposed  the  legal  force  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  ecclesiastical  judge  applied  the  latter  so  far  as  variant 
doctrines  were  not  prescribed  by  the  former»  which  in  large  portions 
must  be  regarded  as  a  development  and  modification  of  the  Roman 
law  under  the  influence  of  Germanic  and  ecclesiastical  principles. 
The  old  maxim,  **ecclesia  Romana  vivit  secundum  legem  Ro- 
maoam/' — thanks  to  which  it  was  precisely  and  preeminently  within 
the  Church  thatthe  Justinian  law  had  been  handed  down  through  the 
dark  centuries  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, — was  still  true;  and 
the  rivalry  which  now  arose  between  Roman  and  Canon  law 
ended  in  the  unchallenged  dominance  of  the  former's  authority. 
The  Roman  remained  the  civil  law  of  the  Church;  yet  only  in  so 
far  as  the  Church  had  not  altered  it,  had  decreed  no  laws  of  its  own.^ 
For  this  reason  the  decrees  of  Church  councils  and  the  decretals, 

*  References  in  OU,  '* Beiträge,"  pp.  32  d  seq, 

*  Schulte,  *'Que!Joii/'  1.98. 
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which  since  the  llClOs  had  opfxiscd  the  study  of  the  Roman  hiw 
by  the  clergy,  did  indeed  avail  to  promote  the  study  of  Canon  law 
and  to  raise  its  authority;  but  could  not  effectively  discourage 
the  clergy  from  busying  themselves  with  the  Roman  law  within 
the  limits  of  their  calling  and  of  the  implications  of  tlie  Canon  law 
itself.'  What  is  more,  those  inhibitioas  were  so  weakened  by 
dispensations  and  licenses  that  even  a  scholarly  knowledge  of 
Roman  law*  w^as  by  no  means  a  rare  exception.* 

Thus  the  Canon  law  drew  after  it  the  Roman.  Carried  by  the 
clergy*  the  knowledge  antl  authority  of  lx>th  systems»  though 
embodied  in  foreign  tongues,  made  headway  among  the  laiiy. 
E\*en  though  the  authorities  vested  with  the  supreme  worldly  and 
the  supreme  spiritual  power  repeatedly  combated  one  another, 
stilh  in  medieval  theory  they  blended  in  a  higher  unity  onlained 
by  God;  and  both  bodies  of  law  mutually  supported  each 
other's  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  formed  together  the  "  jus 
utrumqiie." 

§11,  The  Conception  of  the  Imperial  Law.  —  The  old  idea  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  —  the  theory  that  the  Roman  Empire, 
providentially  constituted  as  a  |x»rmanent  institution  for  the  pri> 
tection  of  Christendom,  continu*:^!  to  live  in  the  imperial  dignity 
of  German  kings,  the  idea  that  the  Empire  of  the  German  nation 
was  simply  a  continuance  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  —  led  dirtrtly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  persistent  authority  of  a  world  law 
was  immanent  in  the  Justinian  btjoks.  From  the  time  that  Ottn 
III  revived  this  idea,  his  successors,  whenever  political  conditions 
were  favorable  and  incitement  offered,  repeatedly  insisted  upon 
the  authority  of  that  law  and  appealed  to  its  particular  principle 
The  Hohenstaufen  only  followed  the  wa>'  already  marked  for  theml 
when  they  furthered  the  splendor  of  the  Bologna  law  schoob  in 
order  that  it  should  serve  their  own  political  theory  of  the  **  do- 
minium mundi.'*  It  was,  indeed,  notably  these  relations  of  the 
emperor  to  the  great  jurists  which  worked  so  efficiently  for  the 
dissemination  and  establishment  of  the  belief  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  law;  and  this  belief  attained  the  status  i>f  a  political  and 
constitutional  dogma. 

Under  its  influence  the  notion  of  an  imperial  law  took  sha|^ 
This  was  generally  made  to  include  all  the  written  law  resting 
upon  imperial  authority»     It  enjoyed,  for  that  very  reason,  a 

^Satngnu,  •^Oeachichte/*  III.  364  ei  aeq.;  Sektdtt,  "Quellen,"  I,  105: 
Stohbc  in  K.Vj.S.,  XI  a869),  13-14. 

'  Sec  pnx>fs  in  Stohbe,  **Rechl8quelleü,*'  I,  Ö28  ;  K.Vi,8M  XI,  13  €i  4tq, 
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general  authority  throiighout  the  empire ;  and  it  was  distingyished 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  papal  law,  then  in  rivalry  with  it  for 
preeminence,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  subordinate  law  of 
the  different  races  and  territories  of  the  empire.  Although  the 
^ange  of  the  sources  tliat  were  reputed  imperial  law  was  never 
sactly  defined,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  therefore  varied, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  predominant  tendency  to  include  in  it 
the  law-books  of  Justinian  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  the  German 
Empire, 

§  12*  The  Deutscheaspiegel  and  the  Schwabenspiegel.  — 
Thus  by  the  i200s  the  theory  had  made  itself  at  home  in  Germany 
that  al>ove  the  laws  of  the  individual  races  there  stood  another 
double  legislation»  resting  on  the  two  supreme  authorities  of 
Christendom,  Traces  of  its  influence  were  soon  visible,  and  there- 
with began  its  friction  with  the  native  law.  Johann  von  Buch 
tells  us  in  his  gh>ss  {written  after  1325)  of  the  "Sachsenspieger* 
that  this  book  was  contemned  in  the  ecelesiastieal  courts  because 
it  was  only  **  Jus  uiiius  populi/'  It  was  attempted  to  sustain  it 
by  showing  its  concord  with  the  two  bfMJies  of  universal  law,  and 
by  reviving  the  legend  that  the  *'  Sachsenspiegel  *'  rested  on  a 
charter  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  Saxon  feudal  law  rested  on 
statutes  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Hardly  a  generation  after  the 
composition  of  the  '* Sachsenspiegel/*  we  already  see  the  beginning 
of  a  literary  movement  directed  to  preparing,  through  expositions 
fusing  the  native  law  \i  ith  the  foreign,  law-books  that  could  claim 
a  common  authority'  throughout  all  Germany, 

About  the  time  of  the  Interregnum,  the  "  Sachsenspiegel  "  was 
transited  into  higli  German;  its  unknown  translator»  from  south- 
ern Germany,  attempted  by  interpolations  to  give  it  the  form  of 
a  source  valid  for  all  the  Germanic  racial  branches.  He  called  his 
work  the  Mirrorof  the  German  People  ('*  Spiegel  dcntscher  Leute  ")• 
Tlie  author  lays  claim  to  scientific  training ;  he  does  not  (he  says) 
content  himself  with  his  personal  legal  experience,  but  presents  the 
law  for  Germany  as  the  kings  have  conferred  it  and  the  masters 
of  the  law  (namely,  the  Roman  jurists)  have  taught  it.  Of  Roman 
law  there  is,  indeed,  only  little  to  be  found  in  the  work;  but  it 
is  signifieant  to  find  here,  so  early  and  so  clearly  expressed»  the 
idea  that  the  Roman  law  is  a  part  of  that  which  is  \  alid  throughout 
Germany. 

This  **  Deutschenspiegel  **  seems  to  have  attained  hut  slight 
currency,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in  but  one  manuscript.  But 
the  path  marked  by  it  was  followed,  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
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of  Rudolf  I  (in  1275?),  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  Swahian 
Mirror  ("Sdnvabenspiegel  ").  He  made  use  of  the  earlier  work, 
increasing  the  raii^e  of  the  written  sources  utilized  in  it.  The  appli- 
cation made  of  the  Eioman  and  the  Canon  laws  shows  the  hand  of 
one  who  had  been  more  strongly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Glossarists;  the  scholarship,  and  the  clerical  animus  (which  lea« Is 
him  to  derive  the  emperor's  worldly  power  from  the  pope),  betray 
the  churchman.  He  did  not,  however,  like  Eike,  draw  his  materials 
from  legal  practice»  but  from  written  sources;  and  among  them 
the  primitive  popular  codes  and  the  imperial  capitularies  had  long 
since  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  books  of  the  Roman  and  Canon 
law  had  scarcely  begun  to  l>e  known  in  (iermany»  —  so  that  hed<:>es 
not  present  to  us  the  law  as  it  was,  but  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be.  His  inadequate  mastery  of  his  material  prevents  him  from 
making  his  work  a  unity :  he  suct^^eds  only  in  making  a  disorderly 
compilation  full  of  contradictions  and*  misunderstandings.'  But 
in  this  book  we  have  still  only  the  token  and  the  prelude  of  a 
beginning  change.  The  popular  law  still  remains  in  its  integrity 
a  possession  of  the  people  and  frf  the  lay-judges;  and  when  a  bold 
attack  upon  the  *'  Sachenspiegel  "  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  (l'](K}s)  by  the  churchmen,  it  broke  before  the 
resistance  of  popular  protest  that  it  excited.  An  Augustinian  friar, 
JoHAXN  Klexkok,^  hom  at  Büke  (near  Hova)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13(K)s  and  professor  of  theology  at  Erfurt,  wrote  a  treatise 
("  Decadicon  ")  about  the  middle  of  the  century  at  the  instjince 
of  Walther  Kerlinger,  a  doctor  of  theolog^^  who  was  invested  with 
the  **  officium  inquisitionis  htereticie**;  in  this  work  he  impugned 
ten  articles  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  '*  as  unchristian,  and  repugnant 
to  the  Canon  law.  Irritated  by  opposition  and  persecution,  he 
sharpened  his  attacks  in  repeated  new  editions  of  the  **  l>ecadicoa/' 
enlarging  it  finally  (about  1305)  to  include  twenty-one  articles  of 
the  **  Sachsenspiegel  **;  and,  as  a  result,  Gregory  IX  in  1^872  ci^n- 
demned  fourteen  of  these  in  a  bull  directed  to  six  archbishops  and 
the  Emi>eror  Charles  V.  This  attack  by  the  Church,  however, 
aside  from  provoking  a  few  more  tracts  upon  the  **  articuli  repro- 
bati,"  remained  without  important  consequences. 

For  a  long  period  after  this  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  **  remained  the 
center  and  the  basis  of  legal  literature.  The  Latin  translations  of 
it  (which  begin  as  early  as  the  12CX)s);  the  systematic  revisions 
of  it;  the  Saxon  municipal  law  (**  Weichbild  ")  designed  to  suit 

>  Stohhe,  **Reohts<^uell^n,*'  1,  342, 

'  Homey  eft  **  Johann  Klenkok,"  A^B^.,  vol.  LV. 
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the  needs  of  the  Saxon  tov^iis,  which  appeared  in  the  earl\'  1300  s, 
and  wasdue  to  its  influence;  the  ^'RechtsbuchnaehDistinctionen,'* 
which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same  century;  finally,  the 
**  Richtsteige  ''  through  the  territorial  and  feudal  law  of  Joiiaxn 
VON  Brcn,— these  are  the  most  notable  evidences  of  the  national 
literature  that  grew  out  of  the  "Sachsenspiegel/'  If  we  add  to 
these  the  '*  ICleincs  Kaiserrecht"  (Little  Book  of  Imperial  Law) 
wliich  appeared  in  central  Germany  and  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  the  1300s,  the  slightly  later  law-books  of  Ruprecht  von 
FREVsiXfi,  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  **  Schwabenspiegel, 
and  finally  the  systematic  collections  anil  compends  of  the  decisions 
of  the  lay-judges,  we  get  the  impression,  as  regards  the  1300  s,  of 
a  flourishing  literature,  resting  directly  upon  the  living  law,  in- 
tended for  practical  use,  and  lacking  only  a  scientific  method  and 
finish  in  order  to  attain  an  independent  maturity. 

It  w*as  the  need  of  remedying  these  defects  that  led  German  legal 
scholars  to  the  study  of  an  exotic  system.  Thus  they  fell  uofler 
the  influence  of  the  alien  school;  and  the  Roman-Canon  concepts 
which  they  thus  artificially  borrowed  stunted  gradually  the  plastic 
powders  of  the  decaying  native  Ir\\\ 

§  13.  Literature  of  the  Canon  and  Eoman  Law  down  to  1500.  — 
In  the  literature  thus  far  described,  native  law  was  predominant, 
while  foreign  law  was  drawn  upon  only  as  a  supplementary  aid. 
But  beside  this  literature  there  was  another  which  had  as  its  special 
subject  the  foreign  and  particularly  the  Canon  law.^  Its  begin- 
nings go  back  before  the  time  of  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  and  rexeal 
the  juristic  studies  among  the  German  clergy  which  began  with 
Gratian's  *'  Decretum/*  As  the  administration  of  the  secular  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law  went  on  side  by  side  throughout  the  empire» 
so  for  a  time  there  flowed  parallel  two  currents  of  legal  literature, 
the  one  teaching  of  the  Germanic  customary  law,  the  other  of  the 
Canon  law  and  (more  incidentally)  the  Roman  law;  until  finally 
the  first  dried  up,  and  the  latter,  unresisted,  broke  like  undammed 
waters  over  Germany. 

It  was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  1100s  that  the 
celebrated  **  Ordo  Judiciarius  *'  was  composed  in  Germany.  Later, 
under  the  name  of  Johannes  Andrea  it  attained  extremely  wide 
circulatipn.^    This  attribution  to  the  celebrated    Italian  author 


1  0«,  '^Beiträge/'  pp.  101  et  seq, 

'  Rockinger,  **Über  einen  Ordo  Judicianus''  (Munich.  1855) ;  Stintzing, 
**Pop.  Lit./'  pp.  202^/  »eq.:  Bdhmamt-HoUweg,  '^Civil-protieas/*  V^I,  144 
«i  Meq»;   Muiher,  ** Rechtswissenschaft/'  pp,  17&  et  seq. 
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(a  common  occurrence)  was  groundless;  the  book  does  not  even 
show  the  influence  of  an  Italian  model.  In  its  Latin  form,  nu- 
merous manuscript  versions  of  its  text  (some  of  them  with  variants 
and  supplements)  and  many  manuscript  commentaries  attest  the 
wide  use  made  of  this  little  text-book  of  Roman-Canon  procedure; 
white  more  tlian  twenty  printed  editions,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  l<)<^)s,  prove  that  even  to  a  relatively  hite  periml  it  remained 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  manuals.  The  Latin  original  was  early 
recast  in  German  \s*ith  additions.  This  **  Ordnung  des  Gerichts  " 
waj4  also  widely  circulated  in  manuscript  and  later  in  printed 
editions* 

The  **  Speculum  Alibreviatiun/'  assigned  in  a  printed  edition 
of  1151  to  .Johannes  i>k  Styxna  [a  doctor  of  theology  of  Paris, 
and  an  abbot,  who  servetl  his  order  of  the  Cistercians  in  numertjus 
offices  and  lawsuits],  is  a  work  of  comprehensive  scholarship. 
Th( »rough  investigations  *  have  shc»wn  that  this  was  written  in 
Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  1300 s.  Its  basis  is  the  ''Speculum 
Juris  "  of  DiJRAKTis  (died  1296),  a  work  which  could  not  well  have 
been  known  at  that  time  to  more  than  a  few  in  Germany.  Since 
lie  could  not  always  ha\^e  with  him  on  his  professional  excursions 
this  voluminous  work  and  other  helps,  he  prepared  (as  he  him- 
self tells  us)  for  his  ow^^  use  excerpts  and  compilations,  and  these 
he  was  accustome<i  to  take  with  him  as  a  "viaticum'';  out  of 
them  was  composed  his  text-book  of  the  Canon  law,  a  handbook  of 
legal  practice.  In  its  first  part  it  treats  of  lawsuits  in  general ;  in 
tlie  scamd,  of  pleadings  and  legal  documents;  in  its  third»  of  the 
"  regulte  iuris,"  —  following  Durantis  in  the  first  two,  and  excerpt- 
ing in  the  thir*l  the  commentaries  of  Dynus  and  other  canonists 
upon  the  corresixinding  title  of  the  sixth  biH>k  of  the  **  Corpu*  i 
Juris  Canonici/*  His  compilations  are  discerningly  made,  and  \ 
much  that  is  new  h  added  to  them  out  of  the  special  knowledge 
of  the  experienced  practitioner,  As  formularies  he  uses  largely 
(besides  those  found  in  Durantis)  original  documents  of  his  own 
branch  of  the  law.  To  the  ''  Clement  inns  siepe  contingit  '*  he 
devotes  a  particularly  independent  commentary. 

§  14*  SummflB  Confeasonim  "  and  Related  Literature.  —  Be* 
sides  this  literature  designed  essentially  for  actual  le^al  practice, 
there  develoi>ed  within  the  circle  of  the  clergy,  Wginning  with  the 
late  12(X)s,  another  literature,  which  originated  and  had  its  reason 


»  Stini£ififf,**Pop,  Lit.,*' pp. 229  fi  »€q,:and  (excellent)  Muihtr,  **Röm,- 
kaöon,  ProMSs,"  pp*  1  et  »eq,;  Bethmann-HoUweg,  ** Civil-process/*  V"I- 
234  ct  itt^q. 
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in  the  administratioo  of  the  sacrament  of  the  confession.^  As 
special  cases  of  conscience  (**  casus  conscieiitia?  '')  were  often  in- 
timately involved  with  cases  of  law,  occ*asions  were  thus  offered  to 
the  clergy  for  forming  principles  and  expressing  judgments  in  such 
cases.  The  more  that  ethics  and  dogmatics  were  developetl,  under 
the  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  into  a  system  of  rules  outside  men's 
conseienc*es  and  binding  u|K>n  them,  the  more  the  limits  that  divided 
this  system  from  positive  law  tended  to  disappear.  In  a  time 
when  the  ecclesiastic  alone  was  regarded  as  the  bearer  of  culture 
the  layman  quite  naturally  resorted  to  him  as  an  adviser;  and, 
moreover,  tlie  endeavor  of  the  hierarchy  to  assure  its  influence 
upon  civil  life  induced  it  not  only  to  meet  this  need  of  the 
oonfessirmal.  but  also  to  undertake  from  that  basis  to  secure  pre- 
dominance within  the  field  of  law. 

The  Dominican  order  (to  which,  along  with  the  Franciscans, 
had  been  conceded  the  privilege  throughout  Christendom  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  in  equal  right  with  the  parochial  clergy) 
was  the  first  to  grasp  in  a  practical  way  the  importance  of  juristic 
training  to  the  confessor.  Wiiile  the  Cistercians  (as  seen  above) 
were  writing  legal  works  upon  the  **  jurisdictio  contentiosa  "and 
**  voluntaria/*  there  began  with  the  "  Summa  de  Poenitentia  '*  of 
Uaimundo  de  Pexafoet  (died  127o) — the  celebrated  compiler 
of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  and  general  of  the  Dominican 
order  —  a  literature  designed  to  provide  the  confessor  not  only 
with  all  matters  worthy  of  knowledge  for  the  administration  of 
his  oflSce»  but  particularly  to  instruct  him  in  the  law.  The  chief 
content  of  the  "Summa  Raymundi ''  is  a  popular  presentation,  in 
easy  style,  of  the  legal  system  of  Church  and  *State,  including  (after 
the  manner  of  the  scholastics)  criminal  and  private  law.  Canon 
law  IS  of  course  put  in  the  foreground;  but  Roman  law  also  has 
its  place.  The  Dominican  order  provided  zealously  for  the  cir- 
culation of  this  impc^rtant  work, 

Nimierous  such  compcndiums,  mostly  of  considerable  compass, 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  1300s  and  1400  s;  the  Franciscan 
order,  in  this  literature,  rivalled  the  Dominican  in  authority  and 
influence;  the  German  clergy,  however,  had  in  all  this  but  a  scanty 
share. 

Too  great  prominence  cannot  be  given  to  the  influence  of  the 
'*  Summ^  "  upon  the  organization  of  the  confessional.  And  their 
significance  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  law  through 


455,  312-526. 
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Germany  was  not  less;  for  they  efioipped  with  the  necessar>'  special- 
ized knowledge  that  class  which  ruled,  froui  the  confessional,  the 
conscience  and  the  intellective  standards  of  the  time.  Among 
the^  the  "Summa  Angelica  **  *  of  Axr,ELU8  CARLETrs  DE  Clavasio 
(died  1495),  a  Minorite  from  Chiavasso,  gained  in  the  course  of 
the  140()s  the  greatest  prestige»  by  its  fuhiess  and  its  suitable 
arrangement.  This  hook,  the  chief  prop  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  confessional  and  of  good  works,  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  attack  in  the  Reformation.  Luther  declared,  **  it  ought  not  to 
be  called  angelica,  but  diabolica,  for  the  knavery  and  sophistry 
in  it  ";  and  he  burned  it,  with  the  papal  bann  and  the  books  of 
the  Canon  law,  on  December  20,  1520,  at  Wittenberg. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  had  contrived  to 
subject  to  her  supreme  surveillance  the  entire  legal  order  of  tilings. 
The  doctrine  of  usury,  with  its  casuistic  eialwiration,  reprehending 
as  sinful  not  only  interest  on  money  but  all  speculative  gain  what- 
ever, was  the  prime  instrument  which  gradually  drew  within  the 
Church's  cognizance  all  forms  of  trade.  The  sentence  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  **  Mutunm  dati,  nihil  inde  sperantes,"  uttered  merely 
as  a  commandment  of  charity,  was  developed  (consistently  wuth 
the  general  course  of  the  Church's  growth)  into  a  system  of  coercive 
legal  principles,  by  which  she  controlled  men's  outward  lives. 
Only  the  Jews  remained  free  of  this  constraint;  they  could  tlierefore 
devote  themselves  (all  the  more  profitably)  to  the  money  dealings 
with  which  men  could  not  disf>ense.^  Ever>nvhere  the  natural 
interests  of  trade  struggled  painfully  against  the  fetters  of  the 
canonistic  doctrine,  contriving  from  time  to  time  new  legal  forms 
that  seemed  free  of  its  inhibitions;  while  in  the  **  Sumime  "  the 
Church  obstinately  pursued  each  new  evasion,  seeking  to  define 
the  point  where  mercantile  profit  passes  o\  er  into  usury.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  1300  s  there  appears  a  parallel  literatiu-e  of  casuistic 
tracts,  which  discuss  interest,  money-changing,  commerce,  and 
indeed  all  economic  transactions.* 

§15.  Cftnon  and  Roman  Law  in  German  Unlvenities.  ^ — The 
study  of  law  assumed  a  secure  place  in  the  German  Universities 


»  StinUing,  "Pop.  Lit.,"  pp.  539  et  «c^. 

*  Enitemann,  ** Studien  in  der  romanischen-kanonistischen  Wtrtaobafi, 
und  Reell tslohre bis  gei^n  Ende  des  17  Jahrhunderts/'  vol.  I  (1874), and  on 
"Die  niiiionaMikono mischen  Orundsülze  der  kanonistisohen  Lohro"  in 
HitäebrQfnrn3,l<.Ö,.l  (1803);  y?o;*MeT.  "Geschichte,"  pp.  5-12;  SioU>e, 
"Die  Juden  in  Doutsehland/'  p.   192. 

»  SUnUinffn  *'Pap.  Lit.,"  pp.  539  ei  wg,;  Roscher^  **Ge«eliichte,"  pp.  18 
et  Btq,;   SchulU,  "QuelleD/^  11,  432. 
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at  their  very  foundation,  and  tlii^  law  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  eultivated  in  Italy  and  France  for  centuries.  The  law- 
books of  Rome  and  of  the  Church  constituted  tfierefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  its  only  material ;  the  voluminous  literature  of  those 
countries  dominated  it.  German  Ia%v  lay  wholly  outside  the  circle 
of  academic  interests. 

Even  if  the  universities  had  been  dependent  in  a  lesser  degree 
upon  academic  tradition,  insuperable  difficulties  existed  in  the 
way  of  any  university'  treatment  of  German  law.  For  nowhere 
was  this  to  be  found  in  unified  form ;  it  existed  only  in  local  sources; 
to  abstract  tVom  them  any  common  principles  presumed  a  power 
of  scientific  analysis,  a  training  in  juristic  thought,  and  especially 
a  faculty  of  synthesis,  which  were  not  ^'et  even  remotely  realized. 
To  this  add  that  the  nati\'e  law  was  rej^arded  (with  good  reason)  as 
a  *'  jus  incertum,"  a  law  in  constant  «lutation,  whose  content  was 
determined  by  the  opinions  of  the  lay-judges  in  each  individual 
casCi  and  accordingly  seemed  to  defy  a  scientific  formulation. 
Finally,  the  prevailing  method,  which  was  exclusively  exegetic, 
appeared  inapplicable  to  a  law  that  was  uncN:>dified, 

It  would  indeed  have  been  possible  to  subject  the  records  of 
Iwal  law  to  a  glossarial  exposition,  as  Johann  von  Buch  had  already 
done  with  the  "  Saehenspiegel/'  But,  for  one  thing»  a  commentary 
uixm  a  lawbook  alread^\^  intelligible  to  the  people  seemed  super- 
fluous, so  that  none  appeared  either  worthy  or  needful  of  scientific 
treatment;  and,  furthermore,  the  native  law  did  not  lie  within 
the  interests  of  that  class  which  controlled  the  universities.  These 
were  founded  as  clerical  establishments;  they  had  remained  under 
clerical  influence,  and  most  of  the  professors  were  churchmen ; 
the  education  of  the  clergv^  was  the  paramount  p\irpose ;  and  the 
preparation  for  the  administration  of  the  Church's  polity  and  of 
her  administration  of  justice  was  the  preferrefl  end  of  legal  stufly,* 

This  is  why  even  the  Roman  law,  until  toward  the  entl  of  the 
1400s,  took  a  minor  place  in  German  univ^ersities.  Instruction  was 
given  mainly  in  the  Canon  law,  although  tlie  faculties  of  **  jus 
utmmque  **  counted  among  their  numbers  (beside  tlie  *'  doctores 
decretorum  ")  many  ** doctores  Icgum  *'  and  **  dtjctores  juris  utrius- 
que/*and  conferred  degrees  in  both  laws.  The  pajia!  legislation  and 
discipline  were  opposed  on  principle  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law. 
At  the  same  time,  as  an  auxiliary  science  it  was  indispensable  to 


*  On  the  following  cf.  Stintziiig,  **  U.  Zasius/*  pp.  S5  et  seq.,  pp.  323-344 ; 

'    "    ^^      "      ^   H  seq,;   MulÄfr,  Z.RO,.  IV,  382 

im/' L79-124;  Af u^/ier.  " Rechts- 


SkMH%  "  RtK'htsquellen/'   I,  630,  11,  12 
eC  nrfi,,  IX.  m  et  seq. ;  Stölzet,  "  Riditerlhum 
Wissenschaft/*  p.  107;  Ott,  ** Beiträge,"  pp.  52  et  seq, 
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an  understanding  of  the  Canon  law;  moreover,  papal  charters, 
granted  to  indi\idiials  and  to  universities,  and  a  tolerant  praetice 
as  well,  permitted  a  more  particular  devotion  to  its  study.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  remained  in  a  subordinate  position.  Only 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1400  s,  when  it  began  to  make  its  way  into 
the  civil  courts,  and  the  laymen  interspersed  through  the  acaderaic 
body  increased  in  numbers,  did  the  **  Leges  '*  (i.f.  Roman  law) 
attain  a  secure  place  in  the  curriculum,  —  one  equal  to  that  held 
by  the  Canon  law.  The  long-continued  predominance  of  the 
canonistic  studies  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  until  the  end  of  the 
14()0s  but  few  editions  of  Roman  legal  sources  and  their  c?om- 
raentaries  were  prepared  in  German  publishing  houses,  while 
different  portions  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  "  and  canonistic 
writings  were  marketed  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  idea  still  existed,  far  more  as  regarded  the  Roman  than  the 
Canon  hiw,  —  and  it  was  not  an  iiugrounfled  prejudice,  —  tliat 
a  complete  training  in  that  law  could  be  obtained  only  in  foreign 
universities,  and  that  the  calling  of  foreign  doctors  lent  a  special 
lustre  to  the  German  schools.  [At  Heidelberg  (1387),  Basel  (1460), 
Ingolstadt  (1472),  Tübingen  (1477), Freiburg (1479),  Vienna  (1493), 
and  Greifswald  (149S)  the  first  chairs  in  Roman  law  were  filled 
by  Spanish,  French,  and  particniarly  Italian  legists].  These 
foreign  doctors  w^re,  however,  for  the  most  part  but  transient 
ornaments;  and  the  professorships  were  soon  taken  poss^'ssicm  of 
by  (rermans.  The  majority  of  them  received  their  degrees  abroad, 
and  it  happened  not  infrequently  that  on  the  first  appointment 
of  a  professor  a  condition  was  made  that  he  should  take  his  doc- 
torate witlun  a  certain  time  at  an  Italian  university.  Throughout 
the  entire  15<X)s  a  foreign  degree  was  regarded  as  more  respectable 
than  a  German;  not  exactly,  perhaps,  merely  because  a  prejudice 
existed  in  fa\  or  of  the  foreign  schools,  but  principally  because  the 
possession  of  the  foreign  doctor's  cap  was  e\'idence  that  one  had 
not  sought  one's  culture  w^hotly  at  home,  but  had  ac^iuired  a 
knowledge  of  other  lands.  And  then,  too,  though  the  o<;*cupancy 
of  the  professorships  by  native  Germans  soon  became  the  general 
rule,  there  were  nevertheless  later  instances  in  which  foreigners 
were  called. 

At  the  end  of  the  1400  s  Roman  law  had  won  a  secure  place 
in  the  German  universities;  and  it  is  indicative  of  its  prestige  that 
even  outside  of  the  universities  men  were  mindful  of  its  teachings. 
It  was  not  alone  practical  legal  needs  that  induced  the  recourse  to 
Roman  sources;  for  the  Humanists  also  sought  them  as  ao  eJement 
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in  general  cidture.  [An  imperial  charter  was  secured  in  1471  to 
teach  Roman  Law  in  an  academy  at  Lüneburg;  in  1529,  instruetion 
in  it  was  introducetl  into  the  schools  of  Hamburg;  in  1532,  into 
the  gymnasium  of  Strassburg.  In  Ulm,  Altdorf,  Dillingen, 
Lauingen,  Herborn,  Brieg,  Steinfurt,  Rinteln,  and  Bremen,  it  was 
intrcxlueed  as  a  humanistic  study  (in  some,  as  a  ec»mpanion  of 
territorial  law)  into  academies,  some'  of  which  later  became  uni- 
versities.] '•'-  ^ 

But  the  union  in  which  we  find  the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law 
in  the  German  oniversities  was  wholly  superficial,  notwithstanding 
that  neither  one  alone  covered  the  whole  field  of  law,  and  that  the 
**  jus  commune  "  Tvas  a  growth  out  of  the  **  jus  utrumque."  For 
the  exegetic  method  of  instruction  prevented  tlie  jurists  of  that 
day  from  treating  their  science  systematically,  and  confined  them 
to  the  topics  respectively*  dealt  with  in  Canon  and  Roman  sources. 
In  Italy  the  legists  (Roman  law)  and  the  decretists  (Canon  law) 
had  formed  separate  schools.  In  Germany  they  were  unitetl,  to  be 
sure,  in  one  faculty,  but  for  a  long  time  formed  two  separate  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  bestowed  its  own  degree.  We  see  **  doctores 
legum  "  and"  doctores  decretorum/'  From  the  early  loOOs  on- 
ward this  distinction  tends  to  disappear,  the  "  doctores  utriusque 
juris  *'  l>ecoming  ever  more  numerous,  until  they  are  at  last  the 
rule;  but  there  was  no  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  of  law  into  one 
subject  of  university  instruction.  And  this  instructional  sepa- 
ration was  not  limited  to  the  two  general  bodies  of  law;  it  ex- 
tended even  to  the  main  subdivisions  of  their  respective  sources. 
In  Canon  law  there  were  separate  professorships  for  the  Decre- 
tum,  the  Decretals,  the  ^*  Liber  Sext us,"  and  the  **  Clementinie/' 
In  Roman  law,  there  were  separate  chairs  for  the  Institutes, 
the  Code,  and  the  Pandects  (Digest);  and  the  old  traditional 
threefold  division  of  the  Pandecti^  into  a  **  Digestum  vetus," 
**  infortiatum,"  and  '*  novum/'  not  infrequently  gave  excuse  for 
a  still  further  subdivision  of  the  professorate.  Among  these  pro- 
fessorships, those  of  the  Decretum  and  the  Code  ranked  as  the 
most  distinguisheil  in  academic  tradition  and  ordinances,  —  the 
Code  because  it  dealt  with  the  imperial  laws  (in  the  narrow  sense) 
and  represented  (inclusive  of  the  Authentiae)  the  latest  and  con- 
clusive form  of  the  Justinian  law.  Only  gradually  did  the  greater 
scientific  value  of  the  Pandects  receive  recognition,  a  recognition 
which  explains  the  later  predominance  of  the  courses  upon  that 
branch*     The  Institutes  enjoyed  the  least  degree  of  esteem. 

A  systematic  distinction  based  on  the  nature  of  the  material, 
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such  as  to  us  tcxlay  seems  self-evidently  necessary»  did  not  yet 

exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  15t>0s;  and  only  slowly  did  certain 
subjects  based  upon  such  separation  attain  later  to  independent 
treatment.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  legist  was  primarily  con* 
cenied  with  private  law  and  the  canonist  with  ecclesiastical  law, 
because  such  was  the  predominant  content  of  their  law-books. 
Feudal  law  fell  to  the  legist,*  because  it  rested  upon  the  emperor*» 
sanction;  and  accordingly  the  **  Libri  Feudorum'*  were  customarily 
appended  to  the  Novels  as  a  tenth  Collation.  So  also  the  criminal 
law,  which  the  legist  treated  in  his  exposition  of  the  **  libri  terribilis  " 
(Dig.  I,  47-48).  On  the  other  hand,  procedure  —  and  be  it  noted 
criminal  in  union  with  ci\il  procedure  —  was  primarily  a  subject 
for  the  canonist,  which  he  treated  in  his  exegesis  of  the  second  book 
("  Judicium  ")  of  the  Decretals;  and  the  importance  of  this  portion 
of  the  Decretals,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  rules  of  proce<lure, 
made  possible  its  continued  authority  even  at  times  and  places 
where  the  authority  of  the  Canon  law  was  in  general  combated 
(as  at  Wittenberg  and  Marburg  during  the  Reformation).  The 
course  was  regarded  as  one  in  legal  procedure,  —  and  thus  appears 
as  the  first  division  of  the  law  according  to  its  subjects.  Only  after 
the  middle  of  the  150()s  '  do  we  find  here  and  there  (as  at  Tübingen 
and  Jena)  a  separate  chair  in  criminal  and  feudal  law;  in  the 
establishment  of  these  the  encroaching  legislation  of  the  empire 
in  the  domain  of  criminal  law  doubtless  had  particular  influence. 
Feudal  law  seems  to  have  been  added  merely  to  give  a  sufficient 
task  to  the  professtir. 

The  leading  centers  of  legal  science  in  the  1400s  were  Cologne, 
Erfurt,  and  Leipzig, 


Topic  2.   The  Victory  op  Roman  Law" 

§  16.  Basic  ConditionB  making  Poasible  the  Authority  of  Roman 
Law.  — Though  the  inveterate  belief  in  the  authtirity  of  the  im* 
perial  and  papal  law  was  a  precondition  of  its  application,  yet  its 
*'  de  facto  *  *  naturalization  is  only  to  be  understood  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  general  status  of  written  law  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Germany. 

It  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  popular  courts  that  the  source 
of  tlie  law,  in  the  last  resort,  was  the  personal  conviction  of  the 
judgment-giver»  who  felt  bound  by  no  external  authority.    TTie 

^WächUtt  '*  Gemeines  Recht,"  pp.  95  ei  ^eq» 
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conception  of  a  binding  statute,  to  which  personal  opinions  must 
unconditionally  submit,  receives  in  such  a  s^N^stem  no  recognition. 
Records  of  the  law.  of  wiiatever  kind,  are  not  laws  that  bind  the 
lay-judge,  but  merely  aids  to  knowledge,  instruction  which  helps 
him  to  form  his  opinion.  Even  tradition,  custom,  is  to  him  no 
formally  binding  sanction;  it  is  only  a  motive,  a  ground  of  con- 
viction: he  judges  in  accordance  with  it  because  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  it;  for  he  is  inclined  to  hold  that  to  be  law 
which  has  alwa;^'s  been  so  held,  and  because  it  has  been  so  held.* 
Given  such  an  attitude  of  legal  practice  toward  all  law  in  the  ob- 
jective sense»  it  was  natural  that  questions  regarding  the  formal 
basis  and  extent  of  validity  of  traditionary  legal  records  were 
scarcely  raised,  still  less  were  closely  examined.  It  was  enough 
that  men  believed  in  their  essential  value,  in  the  wisdom  and 
supereminence  of  their  authors* 

These  authors,  to  he  sure,  often  supported  themselves  by 
legendary  traditions  of  their  treatises'  origin  and  outward  authority. 
Between  the  reverence  paid  to  the  law-bof>k  and  the  growth  of 
[legends  touching  its  origin  there  was  evidently  a  mutual  reaction, 
*  The  authority,  to  all  appearances  statutory,  attained  by  German 
law-books  of  pri\'ate  authorship,  as  well  as  their  migrations  from 
place  to  platte  and  people  to  people,  are  to  be  thus  explained. 
Fable  had  earlier  derived  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  **  from  Charte- 
IMagne;  and  fable  now  taught  men  that  the  Emperor  Lothar  II 
^had  commanded  by  statute  the  theory  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  Roman  law,  —  stories  in  which  the  already  existent  belief 
in  the  great  importance  of  those  wxitten  sources  merely  found 
expression,  yet  also  sought  support.  This  nimbus  of  credent  rev- 
erence put  the  Roman  law-books  into  a  like  position  with  the 
German ;  in  any  individual  case  the  only  question  was  whether  the 
opinion  of  the  lay-judge  would  be  determined  by  the  one  or  the 
other.  If  the  parties  or  their  advocates  sought  to  urge  upon 
him  the  principles  of  the  alien  law%  their  pretension  was  not  in 
this  less  justified  than  if  they  had  appeakxl  to  any  principle  of  the 
German  law  that  had  originated  outside  the  field  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  deciding  court;  for  it  w^as  not  the  law's  binding  authority 
that  w^as  in  question,  but  the  rational  force  of  its  doctrine,  which 
shaped  the  conviction  of  the  *'  Schöffe/' 


*  MartUz,  '* Eheliches  Güterrecht  des  Sachsenspiegels,"  pp,  ^7  et  »rq.; 
Böhlau^  '*Aiis  der  Praxis  des  Magdehurger  SchöffeustuMs/*  Z.*R,(i.j 
IX,  24-36;  Planck,  **Daij  deutsche  Gerichtsverfaiirea  im  Mittelalter/* 
I»  311  ei  »eq. 
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Here,  then,  made  itself  felt  another  element  which  promised 
victory  to  the  Roman  law,  —  namely,  the  superior  intellectual 
power  it  embodied,  the  effect  of  whicli  was  bound  to  increase  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  old  force  of  the  '*  Schöffen  "-system  decayed. 

§  17,  The  Superior  Technic  of  the  Roman  Law,  — There  was, 
ctTtainly,  an  almost  iiicalcubble  abundance  in  Germany  of  le^al 
rectirds;  for  beside  the  law-books  before  referred  to,  the  multifari- 
ously membered  empire  possessed,  in  the  statute  law  of  its  terri- 
tories, cities»  and  other  pcvlitical  divisions,  written  rules  in  the 
fields  of  constitutional,  penal,  procedurab  property,  and  family  law. 
In  this  abundance  of  individual  legal  principles,  however,  there 
lacktNi  coherent  statement,  unity  of  j)riiicipk\  technical  finish, 
and  even  capability  of  attaining  this. 

Even  the  Romans  with  their  special  gift  of  lawmaking  coidd 
never  have  attained  to  perfection  in  this  respect,  if  they  tlicmselves 
had  not  from  the  very  beginning  been  subjected  to  a  unitary 
organization.  Rome  was  and  remained  the  centre  in  which  the 
forces  shaping  the  law  were  concentrate«] ;  every  necessity  felt 
in  the  wide  range  of  the  empire,  every  opinion  that  agitated 
society,  found  expression  in  Rome,  Concentrated  in  this  one 
focus,  the  powers  of  the  whole  nation  worked  in  unison;  whereas 
the  German  spirit  frittered  itself  in  party-colored  diversity  of 
effort.  And  this  dispersion  of  tendency  extended  down  to  in- 
dividuals. For  the  (merman  lay-jnilge,  the  living  organ  through 
which  the  law  continue*!  to  develop,  gave  his  judgment,  or  doom, 
for  the  particular  case  only,  —  often  shaping  it  S4jlely  according 
to  his  personal  convictions,  without  taking  account  of  reasons,  the 
interdependence  of  different  legal  principles,  or  of  higher  and 
controlling  doctrines.  He  acted  as  a  living  source*  of  law,  rec^^gnjz- 
ing  no  higher  authority  than  a  science  immanent  in  his  own 
consciousness.  Totally  in  contrast  to  this  was  the  generative  intel- 
lectual process  in  the  Roman  administration  of  justice,  a  pro- 
cess controlled  by  the  external  authority  of  the  **jus"  and  the 
"Jiirisdictio,''  and  thereby  unified.  This  process  began  with  the 
*'  interpretatio  "  of  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables;  and  even  in  the 
freer  shaping  of  the  pnetor's  edict  it  sought  in  the  first  instance 
at  least  the  formal  supfK>rt  of  the  **  verba  legis/*  Wherever  we 
observe  the  Ix^ginning  of  a  reformation  in  the  law  we  see  an  en- 
deavor to  fit  it  into  some  gap  in  the  reading  of  the  written  statute, 
be  that  the  **  lex  '*  or  the  edict.  In  this  endeavor,  juristic  technic 
and  consistent  thinking  found  development;  in  this  subje<*tion  to 
the  written  law  was  rooted  the  continuity  of  its  evolution,  the 
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maintenance  of  its  inoer  colierence,  and  therevtith  its  harmony 
of  principles. 

In  the  difference  between  the  Roman  **actio  **  and  the  German 
plaint  (**  Klage  *')  we  see  mc^st  palpably  the  contrast  of  the  two 
legal  systems.  The  latter  is  only  a  complaint  of  some  objective 
wrong,  already  done  and  continuing,  to  remove  which  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  court;  it  is  left  to  the  hiy-judges  to  **  find,"  in 
their  conscience,  what  the  law  may  be.  But  the  Roman  ''  actio  *' 
is  a  weapon  with  which  the  citizen  comes  forward  in  combat  to 
enforce  his  right.  Two  express  authorities  support  him,  the 
**  lex  *'  and  the  edict;  upon  the  basis  of  these  he  can  demand 
that  the  pnetor  grant  him  the  **  actio.'*  Once  granted,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  judge  is  no  longer  one  of  "  finding  '*  the  law,  but  merely 
of  deciding  whether  the  presupposed  facts»  upon  whose  existence 
the  validity  of  the  **  actio  ''  depends,  are  actually  present  in  the 
given  case. 

The  legists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  conscious  of  the  his- 
torical difference  that  distinguished  the  Roman  **  actio  '*  from  the 
German  plaint ;  and  just  because  the  specific  Roman  peculiarities 
were  not  recognized,  it  was  possible  to  **  receive  ''  the  '*  actio/* 
It  was  of  course  not  receivefJ  in  its  true  Roman  character,  but  in 
til  at  which  remained  after  stripping  off  its  six*cificölly  national 
qualities.  In  this  altered  meaning  the  **  actio  **  is  the  subjective 
right  armed  for  combat,  the  right  of  a  person  formulated  as  the 
basis  of  his  legal  demand.  In  this  sense  the  Glossarist  Placenti- 
nus  (died  1192)  had  already  exi>hiined  the  nature  of  the  **  actio/*  * 
In  the  **  actiones," '  subjective  rights  are  formulated  for  use  before 
the  courts,  and  the  superiority  lent  to  the  Roman  law  b^\^  this 
product  of  legal  technic  was  bound  to  strike  immediately  the 
German  practitioner.  For  here  lay,  elaborated  in  fixed  types, 
what  the  German  law  could  show  only  in  blorred  outline.  They 
embodied  legal  conceptions  in  sharp  distinction,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  form  adjusteii  to  the  procedure  of  the  court.  A  broad 
path,  marked  by  practical  considerations,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  had  first  appeared  as  a  sporadic  application 
of  indiNidual  principles  of  law,  was  thus  afforded  by  the  '*  actio  "; 
which  was  now  transformed  into  plaint -formulas  (*' Klagformeln  ")i 
forms  for  legal  actions. 

§  18.  The  "  Klagspi6ifel.»*  —  As  the  Glossators,  three  centuries 
earlier,  in  their  endeavor  to  confirm  the  practical  introduction 


^  Belkmann-BoUweg,  "Civil-process/*  V,  22  et  seq, 
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of  the  Roman  law,  had  devoted  themselves  first  and  foremost  to 
commentaries  upon  the  "  aetiones,"  so  in  Germany  there  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14lKJs  a  comprehensive  work,  the  first  and 
the  most  influential  lawbook  on  procedure;  it  was  later  given  the 
striking  name  of  "  Der  richterliche  Klagspiegel  '*  (The  Mirror  of 
Judicial  Plaints).*  The  author  (an  unknown  person,  from  Hall 
in  Swabia)  is  thoroughly  conversant  lÄith  civil  affairs  and  a  leatrned 
practitioner,  particularly  familiar  with  city  organization  and  cu^ 
toms,  but  acquainted  also  at  first  hand  with  the  open  country. 
He  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  mischief  of  the  uncertainty  and 
arbitrariness  prevalent  in  the  courts.  He  invokes  the  ap})lication 
of  the  written  imperial  and  Canon  law;  still  he  does  not  claim  its 
exclusive  authority,  but  freely  grants  the  force  of  good  customs 
and  of  city  statutes.  His  only  object,  he  says,  is  **  to  give  useful 
instructions  how  a  party  must  conduct  himself  in  court,  so  necessarj^ 
in  the  practice  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  the  darkness  of  un- 
certainty may  be  dissipated,  and  the  common  law  become  clear.** 
His  work,  a  moderate  folio,  falls  into  two  tractates,  of  which  the 
first  and  more  important  treats  of  cixil  law,  anil  the  second  of 
criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure.  He  writes  for  an  unlearned 
public,  for  whom  he  seeks  to  make  an  easily  intelligible  handbook 
for  practical  use.  Accordingly  he  adds  to  his  pleading  forms 
elementary  instruction,  partly  borrowed  from  the  Institutes; 
omits  the  difficult  commentaries  of  the  Italian  jurist  he  c*opies 
from;  and  on  points  of  detail  and  subtle  questions  refers  to  the 
literature  or  the  advice  of  experts.  The  author's  whole  bent  is  to 
teach  Roman  legal  procedure,  and  tlierefore  little  account  is  taken 
of  the  German  law.  Its  law4K>oks  are  not  once  mentioned;  yet 
place  is  made  for  the  authority  of  Germanic  custom  and  statute, 
and  many  principles  of  Roman  law  are  characterized  as  inappli- 
cable. The  limits  of  its  authority  are.  however,  shifting  and  ob- 
scurely stated.  Starting  from  the  idea  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
imperial  law,  he  is  prone  to  find  again  in  Germanic  society  the 
Roman  institute;  and  the  effacement  of  their  differences  is  made 
easier  by  the  trouble  he  gives  himself,  in  his  translations,  to  find 
German  words  to  correspond  to  the  Roman  principle;  for  i^ith 
a  likeness  of  name  there  seems  to  be  a  likeness  of  thing.  He  also 
give^  us  information  of  the  procedure  of  his  time.  especiaUy  in  crimi» 
nal  law.  sometimes  accepting  it  as  good,  sometimes  combating  it 
as  unreasonable  and  irreconcilable  with  sound  justice. 

'  Bethfnann-HoUwegt  "Civil  process,*'  V,  18  el  stq. 
*  Details  in  StinUin^,  ''Pop.  Lit.,"  ch.  6. 
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The  influence  of  the  '*  Klagspiegel  '*  upon  the  introduction  of 
Roman  law  into  the  legal  practice  of  the  1400s  cannot  be  proved 
with  details,  but  it  can  in  a  genera!  way  be  inferred*  For  whoe\Tr 
appeared  in  court  with  a  complaint  based  on  its  directions,  and 
coidd  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  written  law.  enjoyed  through 
that  alone  an  advantage,  —  one  which  the  lay-judge  could  with- 
stand only  when  the  case  clearlx' involved  some  incontestable  princi- 
ple of  the  native  law.  Where  there  wa^  obscurity  and  doubt,  the 
lay-judge  doubtless  conformed  to  the  superior  foreign  law,  taking 
his  lesson  from  the  arguments  of  the  ad\'ocates  or  the  learned  clerk 
of  the  court.  And  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  art  of  counsel  to  bring 
him  to  this  state  of  mental  %'acillation,  still  the  increasing  inade- 
quacy of  the  popular  courts  was  no  mere  appearance  thus  arti- 
ficially created,  but  a  symptom  of  their  inner  decay,  ascribable  to 
historical  causes. 

§  19.  The  Decay  of  th«  Popular  Courts,  —  So  long  as  the  sys- 
tem adminisfered  by  the  "  St*hött'en  "  (lay-judges)  continued  in 
un weakened  force,  it  could  repel  foreign  influences.  There  were  no 
gaps  in  the  Germanic  law,  for  its  matter  was  in  a  continual  flux; 
the  judgment  of  the  lay-judge  in  every  case  sought  (really  created) 
the  principle  adequate  to  the  case.  But  the  time  came  when  the 
vital  force  of  the  **  Schöfl*en  **-system  was  exhausted. 

The  creative  impulse  generally  dies  out  quickly  in  all  fields  so 
soon  as  it  finds  ready-made  patterns  through  imitation  of  which  it 
can  cover  its  own  poverty;  and  just  so  the  power  that  was  inherent 
in  the  "  Schöffen '  ^-system  slowly  wasted ,  The  rec»ords  of  Germanic 
law  had  attained  such  importance  that  some  degree  of  book-learn- 
ing was  necessarily^  attributed  even  to  the  lay-judges;  besides 
these»  there  were  the  alien  laws  ready  with  counseL  Moreover,  the 
increasing  complexity  of  social  relations  presented  problems  whose 

astery  would  ha\^e  been  possible  only  to  a  *'  Schöffen  **-sNstem 
*flf  increasing  creative  power.  Just  here,  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  the  institution  had  reached  the  limits  of  efficiency  in  the 
task  history  had  assignee!  it;  for  it  is  simply  a  truth  of  exi^erience 
that  an  advanced  civilization  involves  complicated  social  rela- 
tions whose,  apprehension,  thorough  investigation»  and  critical 
judgment  are  lieyond  the  knowledge  and  conception  of  an  un- 
schooled mind.  Such  a  civilization  de\'elops  questions  which 
a  subjective  sense  of  justice  cannot  answer  at  all,  or  at  best  onl\' 
with  biassed  narrow-mindedness.  Even  in  the  "  Schöffen  "-guild 
of  Magdeburg,  which  b\'  tradition  was  preeminent,  there  is  e\ident 
in  the  1400  3  an  inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  advancing 
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economic  development.'    The  literature  from  the  1300  s  onward 

shows  the  symptoms  of  approaching  decay  and  prepares  the  change* 
The  works  of  Johann  von  Buch,  Xickolaus  Wurra,  Johann  von 
Brilnn,  Theodor  ich  von  Bocksdorf,  are  directed  to  ginng  consist^ 
ence  to  the  **  Scliofien  "-law,  and  to  helping  out  with  supplements 
from  the  Roman  law.  Tliey  evidence  the  conviction  of  practi* 
tioners  that  the  wisdom  of  the  lay-judges  was  inadequate;  they 
encouraged  these  to  form  their  practice  upon  the  ^Titten  law;  and 
this  furthered  (because  presenting  the  law  in  finished  form)  the 
paralysis  of  the  creative  function. 

The  1400  s  is  filled  with  the  struggle  between  the  rules  of  the 
Cor|>us  Juris  and  the  oracular  dooms  of  the  lay-judges.  One 
mai^'  call  this  a  struggle  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  law. 
But  that  misses  the  essence  of  the  matter.  For  one  reason  (as 
alread^v  remarked),  the  adoption  of  foreign  legal  rules  was  in  large 
part  spontaneous.  But,  most  of  all,  the  Middle  Ages  knew  not  in 
the  field  of  law  a  national  German  consciousness  (in  a  Andern  sease) 
nor  perceived  so  sharp  a  contrast  as  the  one  assumed.  The  au- 
thorities of  tile  Roman-Canon  law  were  not  looked  upon  as  alien; 
they  were  closely  bound  up  in  European  historical  traditions; 
they  were  elements  of  civilization  and  of  pc4itical  existence. 
Germanic  law  did  not  stand  in  contrast  with  the  other  as  a  unified 
national  product.  It  rested  only  in  local  consciousness»  in  partic- 
ularistic practice.  What  was  valid  in  one  IcMrality  was  foreign  in 
the  next,  and  not  less  foreign  than  the  law^  laid  down  by  those 
authorities  who  stood  in  acknowledged  sovereignty  over  all  society, 
secular  and  spirituah  The  lay-judge  saw  no  essential  difTerence; 
and  as  he  adapted  himself  to  the  conveniences  of  the  imperial  law, 
so  also  we  see  him  declining  to  enforce  the  local  customs  and  statutes 
of  other  jurisdictions."  And  finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  Reception  there  was  no  question  of  the  pure  Roman  law, 
but  only  of  that  form  of  it  which  had  been  shaf)ed  in  Italian  theory 
and  practice.  In  fact,  the  Corpus  Juris  itself  was  not  re<?eiveii, 
but  the  fruits  of  the  literature  of  the  post-Glossators,  in  which  Jus- 
tinian's law  had  been  worked  over  into  a  law  half  modem. 
The  sharpest   contrasts    with    Germanic    law    were    therein    re- 

»  \fartUz^  **EheHchi?s  Güterrecht  des  Sachsenspiegels/'  pp.  67,  372; 
Böhlnu  in  Z.iR.G..  IX,  24-36;  Stobbe  in  KAj.S..  XI,  21  rt  $eq.  Th« 
^'iijtral  truth  of  the  view  here  expressed  is  not  afifected  by  the  fact  th^i 
in  some  pl*u?e8,  as  c.p.  in  Lübeck  (von  Duhn,  ''Deut^ch-rechthche  Arbeiten»" 
pt.  2),  men  suceeeded  in  getting  along  very  well  with  the  city  law,  {C/. 
above,  JH,  note  6], 

^  Stobbt,  *  Recht«quellen;*  II,  07.  anij  in  K.Vi.8.,  XU  22;  ^M2<ttN 
Z.^R.C  IX.  14  €t  uq. 
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mo^'ecI  or  masked;   the  whole    appeared  as  a  living  system  of 
legal  practi<:'e. 

§  20.  Tranaf  ormationa  in  the  Administration  of  Justice,  — 
Other  contrasts  issued  from  the  conflict  between  the  foreign  and 
the  native  law, 

(1)  The  historical  change  that  took  place  lies  not  merely  in  the 
fact  that  new  and  ah" en  legal  nJes  were  given  application  in  the 
courts,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  manner  of  declaring  the  law 
was  radically  transformed.  Outwardly  this  was  manifestetl  in  the 
invasion  of  the  courts  by  legal  experts.  A  legal  profession  takes 
form  and  replaces  the  lay-judges.  The  inner  and  essential  change 
lay,  however,  not  in  this  change  of  person  neb  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  decay  of  the  "  Schöffen  * -system  signified  the  extinction  of  the 
principle  of  the  autimomic  *'  finding  "  of  the  law,  A  law  '*  found  '* 
in  subjective  convictions  %va3  replaced  by  the  formal  autliority  of 
a  written  systeni.*  The  learned  judge  is  distinguished  from  the 
lay-judge  not  only  by  the  tag  of  academic  training,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  proceeds  upon  a  legal  principle  I^^'ing  in 
his  own  consciousness  and  experience,  while  the  former  applies  a 
law  that  exists  independently  of  him  and  has  entered  into  his 
knowledge.^  Wb^n  the  lay-judge  declares  the  law.  he  at  the  same 
time  crt»ates  it ;  he  shapes  the  law  to  his  convictions :  hut  the 
judgment  of  the  learneti  judge  is  purely  an  application  of  given 
rules;  he  shapes  his  c^onvictious  to  the  law.  Therefore  the  change 
signified  the  victory  of  a  new  principle,  namely,  subordination  to 
a  formal,  binding,  legal  authority  external  to  the  jutlge. 

This  principle  had  long  since  been  carried  through  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.  The  organic  theory  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  had  early  robbed  the  jutlge  of  his  free  hand  in  declaring 
the  law,  and  had  bound  him  by  the  statement  of  the  canons. 
Even  the  field  of  morak,  the  '*  forum  conscientia^  ''  of  the  con- 
fessional, was  subjected  to  extrinsic  statutes,  following  the  prog- 
ress of  formal  authority.  The  extension  of  this  principle  into 
the  secular  cfturts  had  long  been  preparc*d  for  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing records  of  the  principles  of  Germanic  law;  these  became  (if 
not  formally,  at  least  in  fact)  binding  norms,  especially  in  the 
appellate  courts.  And  so,  here  too,  in  the  transition  to  the 
modern  form  of  legal  practice  there  was  no  break.     But  its  final 

*  On  this  process,  which  repeats  itself  analogously  in  the  le^al  history 
of  all  peoples,  evenr^vhere  exciting  the  &ame  eomplamts,  in  part  justifiable, 
in  part  anjustillaUle,  compare  Ihring,  '* Geist  des  römischen  Rechts," 
II,  34  H  H^q. 

'  Planck^  *'Da3  deutsche  Gerichtsverfahren  im  Mittelalter,**  I»31o  et  seq* 
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Stage  was  reached  only  when  (as  a  part  of  larger  political  changes) ' 
radical  transformation  took  plaw  in  the  organization  of  tlie  courts. 
Tu  this  we  may  mtw  proceed. 

(2)  In  the  old  Germanic  judicature,  the  judge-president 
(**  Richter  ")  was  not  the  judgment-finder,  but  the  one  who  held  the 
court  (in  his  own  right  or  under  some  It>rd);  the  lay-judges 
('*  Schöffen  '*),  and  not  the  judge-president,  found  the  judgment. 
With  the  rise  in  power  of  the  territorial  rulers,  the  officials  whom 
they  ap[K)inted  as  judges  graduall\^  engrossed  the  function  of 
judgment-finders,  becoming  judges  in  the  modern  rontinental  sense 
of  the  word;  tlius  the  lay-judges  were  superseded  by  the  Iwxly  of 
trained  civil  officials  that  was  now  forming.* 

In  the  rural  districts  of  the  territt>ries  we  find  generally  three 
classes  of  officials;  a  provincial  governor  or  superintendent 
(*'  Amtmann,*'  "  Landvogt,*'  **  Drost  "),  w^ho,  as  representative  of 
the  territorial  ruler,  had  the  general  administration  within  hia 
district;  a  treasurer  (**  llentmeister/'  **  Kastner/*  **  Keller  *'), 
who  collected  taxes,  kept  accounts,  and  was  deputy  of  the  **  Amt- 
mann **;  and  finally,  the  magistrate  ("  Schultheiss '*),  named  by 
the  ruler  as  chairman  of  the  court.  The  court  is  indeed  stUI  conn 
posed  of  the  lay-judges,  hut  these  too,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1500s,  are  often  named  by  tlie  ruler  through  his  officials.  This 
system  of  offices  was  not  brought  aljout  uniformly,  but  in  a  variety 
of  degrees  and  forms.  We  find  them  now  united,  now  separated, 
here  all  of  them,  there  only  some  of  them;  but  everywhere,  the 
fact  repeats  itself  that  the  judicial  function  is  exercised  by  einl 
officials,  nrich  Tengler,  a  trustworthy  witness  for  the  practice 
of  his  time,  in  his  '*  Mirror  for  Laymen  "  C*  Laienspiegel,"  ed. 
loll),  treats  the  law -judges  as  assessors  of  the  judge,  aiding  him 
in  the  finding  of  the  judgment,  which  is  pronouncetl  by  him  after 
consultation  with  them,  his  opinion  prevailing  in  case  (»f  differences 
of  opinion*  In  many  territories  (e.g.  Hesse)  this  participation 
of  the  judge-president  in  the  judgment  was  first  developed  in  the 
eariy  ItXXJs. 

Similar  conditions  came  about  in  the  towns:  jurisdiction  belong 
to  the  territorial  ruler  or,  in  the  free  cities,  to  the  e«>uncU;  the 
*'  Richter  "  is  the  magistrate  named  by  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
court  consists  of  the  lay-judges,  who  may  eitlier  be  members  of 
the  council  or  constitute  a  Ijench  distinct  from  it.     In  the  town 


^StdUel   *'Ri*?hlerthum ;"    fsaacBohn,   •*Oeechiolite   dee   preiiMiseheii 

Beamteöthums/*  voL  1    11874):    StintiinQ,  in   H.Z.,  XXIX  (1873),  40d 
€t  Biq.f  on  the  liiator>^  of  Roman  law  in  Germaoy. 
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courts  the  same  transformation  takes  place  as  that  attested  by  the 
**  Laienspiegel/*  The  (lecay  of  the  functions  of  the  lay*jii(lges 
am!  the  advance  of  the  alien  law  were  reciprocal  phenomena. 
The  more  the  latter  was  asserted  and  enforced  in  the  higher  courts, 
and  therefore  demanded  hy  parties  and  attorneys  in  the  lower 
courts,  the  more  uncomfortable  must  have  become  the  position 
of  the  lay-judge.  Help  was  sought  in  the  employment  of  clerks 
learned  in  the  law,  to  aid  him  %vith  their  knowledge»  that  he 
might  not  be  sacrificed  in  uncounselled  vacillation  in  the  rabbling 
advocates.  From  the  end  of  the  1300  s  onward  the  cities  began 
taking  into  their  service  assessors  to  their  councils,^  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  assessors  of  the  municipal  courts.  From  the 
end  of  the  1400  s  probably  no  considerable  German  town  was  with- 
out such  a  learned  clerk,  counsellor,  or  syndic. 

And  in  the  rural  districts  also  the  same  help  was  sought.  The 
lay-judges  in  their  perplexity-  gladly  tof>k  this  easy  way  out  of 
difficulty.  But  we  find  also  that  they  sought  advice  of  foreign 
jurists  or  turned  for  advice  to  the  nearest  public  authority,  the  civil 
official  trained  in  the  law";  and  so  soon  as  the  latter  took  part  in  the 
determination  of  the  judgment,  it  was  in  fact  he  w^ho  "found"  it. 
Antl  as  the  function  of  declaring  the  law^  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  lay-judges,  another  and  companion  phenomenon  is  observable, 
namely,  that  the  litigants  turned  their  backs  upon  them;  the 
confidence  in  the  "  Schöffen  ''-courts  vanishes.  Moreover,  their 
organization  made  litigation  difficult;  for  they  were  not  permanent 
functionaries,  but  were  only  periodically  assembled.  The  litigants 
became  accustomed  to  resort  to  t!ie  territorial  officials,  who  were 
always  ready  with  a  certain  and  prompt  decision;  the  parties 
voluntarily  taking  them  as  arbitrators  to  avoid  the  *'  Schöffen  ''- 
court.  This  arbitral  jurisdiction  of  territorial  ^»fficials  was  de- 
veloped to  a  great  extent  ^*  and  in  the  most  di%'erse  form  with  the 
favor  of  the  territorial  rulers.  And  this  custom  of  arbitration,  so 
widely  usual  in  the  1400s,  was  often  taken  advantage  of  precisely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  the  application  of  the  Roman  law;, 
by  choosing  as  arbitrator  some  learned  doctor.  As  the  ordinary 
man  turned  to  the  territorial  official,  so  the  more  important  litigants 
applied  for  justice  to  the  lord  of  the  jurisdiction  —  duke,  bishop, 
city  council;  who  then  did  not  ordinarily  render  judgment  himself, 


'  Siobbe,  "ReehtsqueUen/*  I,  643  et  »eg.,  II.  59  et  seq.,  and  in  K.Vj.8*, 

..,      .,..^htertbuiii,"  I,   ?'^^ 

416  0t  seq, ;  Ott,  "Beiträge,**  pp. 


XI,  16  d  seq, 

*StöheU   *'Richtertbuiii,"  I,   238   ei  seq,;  SHntsing,  in  H.Z.,  XXIX, 
.6  et  seq, ;  Ott,  "Beiträge,**  pp.  142  tt  seq. 
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hut  procured  it  from  some  "  Schöffen  "-bench  or  university  faculty 
of  la\v\^ 

(3)  The  evolution  of  a  learned  judiciary  is  seen  most  clearly  and 
sharph'  in  the  courts  of  higher  instance,  and  evolved  along  ^ith 
the  right  of  appeal. 

Of  most  general  importance,  in  this  respect,  was  the  Imperial 
Chamber  of  Ju.stice  ("  Kammergericht  "),  created  by  \^ote  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  in  1495,  and  opened  on  October  16  of  the  same 
year  at  Frankfort  o/M.  This  court  was  one  of  first  instance  for 
immediate  imperial  vassals,  and  appellate  fx>urt  for  the  subjects 
of  the  territories  and  imperial  cities.  At  its  head  was  a  judge- 
president,  cither  prince,  earl,  or  Imron;  its  membership  consisted 
of  sixteen  **  judgment-finders  "  (assessors  or  associates),  of  whom 
a  half  must  be  doctors  '*  worthy  ft»r  their  learning  in  the  law," 
and  the  other  half  at  least  of  some  class  of  the  nobility.  They  were 
to  judge  according  to  "  the  common  laws  of  the  empire  "  ;  but  also 
according  to  **  rightc43U5,  honorable,  and  practised  ordinances, 
statutes,  and  customs  of  the  principalities,  seignories,  and  courts/* 
The  wluxle  position  of  this  court,  to  which  an  acfjuaintance  with 
the  various  local  laws  could  not  l>e  easily  accessible,  resulted  in  the 
Roman-Canon  law*s  prcdomitiance  in  marked  degree  in  its  decisions, 
so  that  its  creation  has  not  unjustly  been  considered  as  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  reception  of  the  Roman  system.  In  the  territories 
the  appellate  system  replaced  the  old  ciLstom  of  submitting  the 
law  to  the  superior  popular  courts  ("  Oberhöfe  **),  The  api>cllate 
system  also  had  long  since  been  established  in  the  ecclesiasticiil 
courts. 

The  traditional  position  of  the  **  Oberhöfe,*'  however,  and  even 
that  of  the  newl>-  created  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  were  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  efforts  of  the  princes  for  territorial  partition 
and  independence,  which  required  that  every  influence  of  external 
authorities  should  be  jealously  and  painfully  excludeii.  Acci>rd- 
ingly,  they  sought  to  secure  themselves  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Imperial  Chaml)er  of  Justic*e  by  obtaining  the  '*  privilegia 
de  non  appellando.''  The  submission  of  law  to  foreign  **  OhtThöfe," 
—  e.g.  from  the  cities  of  the  electoral  principality  of  Saxony  and 
from  the  margravate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  **  Schöffen  * '-guild 
of  Magdeburg  —  was  prohibited  by  ordinances  of  the  territorial 
rulers.  To  assure  effect  to  these  defensive  meiisures,  it  was 
further  necessary  to  offer  a  substitute.    To  this  end,  rescripts  of 

»  Böhlüu.  ZMi.G,,  VIII.  193  et  a«g.,  IX,  40  ei  9eq. 
pp.  135  et  seq. 
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the  princes  referred  lay-judges  and  litigants  to  the  sovereign,  the 
princely  coimcils,  or  the  law  facult^\'  of  the  territorial  university 
for  counsel  and  judgment.  Still  more  important,  the  territorial 
rulers  (from  the  end  of  the  14rM)s  onward),  in  competition  with  the 
imperial  courts  and  the  ''  foreign  "  **  OlxThofe/'  instituted  high 
courts  and  superior  courts  within  their  territories  as  courts  of 
higher  instance.  In  part  these  were  only  transformations  of  the 
old  feudal  and  ser\itary  courts,  which  were  given  a  memberslüp 
in  half  of  nobles  that  they  might  serve  as  courts  of  first  instance 
for  the  nobility;  while  their  other  half  was  made  up  of  learned 
assessors,  that  they  might  serve  as  appellate  courts  for  the  other 
estates. 

Simultaneously  there  developed  in  the  courts  of  the  principalities 
the  ** chancery/*  or  staff  of  the  prince's  eoiuisellors,  which  was 
attached  to  the  chancellor *s  office.  For  as  the  Emperor  had  long 
since  had  a  chancellor,  so  also  tiie  princes  found  place  for  this 
supreme  administrative  officer.  Administrative  growth  and  the 
accumulatio[iof  business  made  necessary  the  f»rganizationof  boards. 
And  here  is  repeated  the  same  phenomenon  observed  in  the  in- 
ferior courts:  as  the  civil  official  competed  with  the  lay-judges, 
so  the  chancery  competed  with  the  high  court,  and  the  litigants 
chose  by  preference  tlie  arbitration  of  the  former,  because  a  con- 
stantly sitting,  and  so  a  more  accessible,  tribunal;  and  thus  the 
more  bureaucratic  triumphed  over  the  more  loosely  organized  and 
only  periotüeally  working  court. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  jurisdiction  of  the  itinerant 
judges  whom  the  emperor  and  the  territorial  rulers  w^ere  accustomed 
to  name  by  commission  as  needed,  following  the  papal  model  of 
**  judices  delegati.*'  In  this  W'ay,  also,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
learned  officials  was  strengthened, 

§  21.  Political  Significance  of  the  Reception.  —  In  the  decay  of 
the  Germanic  **  Schöffen  • '-system  is  seen  again  the  picture  offered 
by  the  transformation  of  the  Roman  judicature  under  the  influence 
of  the  principate.  From  the  '*  magistratus  popoli  Romani/'  who 
merely  formulated  the  *'  judicium  '*  according  to  which  the  "  judex 
privatus  *'  had  to  give  judgment,  was  developed  the  imperial  offi- 
cial; and  because  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  magistrate 
might  decide  a  controversy  by  decree  *'  extra  ordinem  "  constantly 
increased  in  number,  the  decay  of  the  old  **  ordo  judiciorum  pri- 
vatorum  **  in  the  2(X*s  gave  to  the  official  as  imperial  judge  the 
power  of  finding  the  judgment.  Just  as  the  contrast  in  Roman 
law  bet^'een  **  jus  dicere  *'  and  **  judicare  **  lost  its  meaning  when 
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the  two  things  n>alcsre<l  in  one  function,  =—  which  they  did  after 
Hadrian  silenced  the  prtetor's  **  viva  vox  juris  civilis/'  transforming 
his  edict  into  codified  law,  and  attributing  binding  autliority  to 
the  opinion  of  the  imperial  jurists,  —  so  in  Germany,  out  of  the 
atropliy  of  the  old  Germanic  autonomy,  the  rising  authority  of 
tlie  written  law,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  State,  there  arose 
the  union  of  the  judge-president  and  the  judgment-finder  into  one 
person,  who  was  the  judge  in  the  present-day  CoTitinental  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  modern  State  is  therefore  involved  as  a  primary 
implication  of  this  historical  process,  in  which  the  Roman  law  was 
not  the  cause,  although  it  does  appear  as  an  essential  c-ontributing 
factor.  For  its  increa^i  study  provided  a  trained  class  of  officials ; 
its  increastxl  use  in  legal  practice  gave  this  class  its  dominance  in 
the  administi'atitin  of  justice,  to  %vhich  the  lay-judges  had  l>ecome 
unetjoal  and  indisposed;  its  principles  of  the  rights  of  the  princeps 
affordetl  the  territorial  rulers  the  desired  support  and  impulse  for 
the  development  of  the  new  political  order. 

That  the  process  of  State  formation  in  Germany  was  territorially 
particularistic»  and  was  realized  at  the  cost  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, had  its  cause,  however,  in  historical  conditions  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  law  pla>  ed  no  part;  for,  on  the  eontraiy, 
the  authority  of  this  originally  rested,  in  Germany.  prec»iscly  on 
the  central  and  imperial  power.  Those  men  who  in  the  H(K)s 
had  in  theory  justified  and  clernandefl  it^  enftircement  —  Peter 
von  Andlau,  Sebastian  Brant,  and  others  —  anticipated  from  it, 
as  imperial  law,  the  invigoration  of  the  imperial  power  as  the 
highest  legal  authority  within  the  empire;  and  the  origin  of  the 
conception  of  the  common  hiw  actually  did  create  a  new  legtil 
bond  uniting  all  members  of  the  empire.  Had  the  imperial  au- 
thority possessed  the  vigor  to  form  one  German  state,  then  the 
reception  of  the  Roman  law  would  have  rendered  primarily  to  it 
the  servic*es  which  the  princes  and  cities  now  utilized  to  their 
own  advantage. 

Exhortations  to  the  empire  to  reduce  this  weapon  to  mastery 
in  its  own  interest  were  not  lacking.  To  the  com{»laints  of  the 
confusion  intt)  which  the  law  had  been  brought  by  the  schoolmen, 
there  were  regularly  joined  from  the  beginning  of  the  150(>s 
demands  that  the  Emperor  should,  as  a  new  Justinian,  reduce  the 
common  law  of  the  empire  to  simplicity  and  cieurness  by  statutory 
reforms.  But  even  if  there  had  been  available  an  intelk*ctuftl 
capacity  to  prepare  a  codification  of  the  common  law,  the  central 
political  power  would  scarcely  have  been  adequate  for  its  practical 
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establishment.  Only  with  the  painfnl  efforts  of  many  years  was 
it  possible  to  bring  to  a  siieeessful  end  the  ccmtest  over  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criniiiial  law  and  eriminal  procetlure;  the  publication 
of  a  criminal  code  (the  *'  Constitiitio  Criminalis  Carolina/*  C\C.C.) 
was  even  attended  with  the  provii^o  that  the  **  ancient,  just,  and 
lawful  usages  of  the  electoral  princes»  princes,  and  estates,  handed 
down  by  good  tradition/'  should  be  in  no  wise  infrin^^ed  on  by  the 
new  arrangement/  With  much  greater  firmness  would  particu- 
laristic jealousy  have  resisted  a  definitive  codification  of  the  private 
law.  On  the  other  hantl,  the  princes  ami  cities  themselves  under- 
took reformatory  legislation,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  welcome 
opportunity  of  strengthening  their  own  legislative  authority  and 
of  creating  a  pro|>tT  legal  constitution,  delimiting  and  binding  to- 
gether their  sphere  of  sovereignty.^  And  thus  originated,  at  the 
end  of  the  14tM*s,  the  niunerous  reforms  of  municipal  and  territorial 
laws,  which  had  as  their  end  the  definition  of  the  law,  supplement- 
ing it  with  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  and  more  or  less  radi- 
caUy  recasting  it. 

§  22.  The  Legal  Profession :  University  Professors  and  Practis- 
ing Lawyers.  —  There  has  been  an  inclination  to  complain  — 
indeed,  it  has  been  made  a  ground  of  bitter  reproach  —  against  the 
Roman  law  and  its  adherents  that  they  smoothed  a  way  for 
German  particularism.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tlaat  pre- 
cisely this  pt>litical  particularism  involved  and  insured  the  intel- 
lectual emancipation  of  Germany,  A  movement  of  political  con- 
solidation at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  favor  of  the  Emperor, 
could  only  have  been  realized  at  the  expense  of  the  Heformation; 
while  the  political  Organization  of  the  territories,  although 
it  be  true  tliat  the  loosening  of  the  Iwnds  within  the  empire  had 
lamentable  consequences,  nevertheless  signified  in  still  higher 
degree  the  emancipation  of  the  State  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church. 

There  arose  also  now  a  secular  learning;  and  the  legal  profession, 
which  was  a  part  of  this,  was  no  longer  an  instrument  of  the  Churches 
pciwer,  but  the  representative  of  lay  authority,  the  servant  and 
official  of  the  State,  which  through  its  agency  becomes  a  firmly 
articulated  organism.  The  civil  service  was  the  institution  through 
which  wa^  realized  in  the  field  of  politics  the  emancipation  of  life 

*  Wächter,  ** Gemeines  Recht,"  pp.  30  f^  «fg.;  5£o&6<'*R©chtsquelleD/* 
II,  246  et  8cq,;  GiUrrbock,  '*Die  fcntatehuugsgesehichte  der  Carolina" 
(1876),  pp,  173  et  siq. 

*  «9to66e,  ** Rechtsquellen/'  vol.  II,  part  4;  SlinUifig,  ** Geschieh te,"  I. 
ch.  13,  14. 
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from  the  domination  of  the  hierarchy,  the  dixision  between 
modem  times  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  fundamental  changes  legal  science 
was  prepared  for  its  historical  mission ;  a  lay  bar  appeared  and 
took  from  the  clerg>*  the  leadership.  Just  as  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  taking  of  hol\^  orders  had  formerly  been  the  only  l>a5LS 
for  an  assured  career,  so  now  the  study  of  law  opened  manifotd 
positions.  Tlie  theory«  de\  eloped  in  Italy,  that  the  doctors  in  law 
enjoyed  a  status  of  nobility,  had  found  early  entry  into  Germany •* 
Nobody  denied  that  as  **  milites  legalls  militia?  "  they  stood  on 
a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  and  privileged  class  of  knightly 
descent.  We  find  them  in  the  entourage  of  emperors  and  princes 
as  chancellors  and  councillors;  they  appear  as  plenipotentiaries  in 
the  imperial  Diet;  they  are  employed  in  political  missions  for 
negotiations  of  all  kinds.  They  were  courted  by  the  grandees 
of  the  Empire.  Well-toJo  cities  eagerly  sought  the  ser%ice  of  the 
doctors,  and  great  lords  and  cities,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  such, 
readily  funiished  talented  young  men  with  ample  means  for  study, 
if  they  would  obligate  themselves  to  enter  their  service  on  comple- 
tion of  their  education.*  And  in  the  same  way  the  banking  house 
of  Fugger  recruited  legal  counsellors  out  of  the  Geizkofler  family.* 

The  functions  which  we  find  the  doctors  ser\ing  are  in  part  verj^ 
changeable*  The  different  functions  arc  also  variously  combined. 
Beides  the  councillors  proper,  who  were  bound  to  keep  con- 
tinuous residence  at  court,  princes  were  accustomed  to  name  in 
considerable  numbers  councillors  not  in  residence,  who  were 
bound  to  render  service  only  under  special  mandates.  Many  a 
doctor  was  non-resident  councillor  to  different  princes  at  the  same 
time,  gave  his  services  as  needed  and  demanded,  and  often  kept 
up  besides  a  continual  correspondence  in  which  he  advised  the 
prince  regarding  important  political  events  that  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge* Political  embassies,  commissions,  and  legal  practice  of  aU 
kinds  compelled  the  doctors  to  lead  a  restless  life  in  travel,  A 
councillor  not  in  residence  was  bound  to  be  ready  to  undertake 
such  at  command;  and  the  appointment  of  municipal  s.vndics 
generally  contained  an  explicit  liability  to  **  travel  **  and  "  ride/* 
Doctors,  often  several  of  them,  accompanied  the  princes  to  the 
imperial  Diet,  and  the  representation  of  the  cities  tl^erein  was 


*  Fining,  **Das  Peculium  Castrense,"  pp.  583  tt  aeq, 
» Schmidt,  **SyraboliP  ad  Vitam  Gr.  HaWndri"  (1S«?6),  p.  18 
•^Gregor  Hakiander"  <IH72),  pp.  13  ei  itt^q. 
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whoüy  intrusted  to  them.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  their 
activities  within  the  offices  with  which  they  were  formally  invested, 
but  practised  as  a  livelihood  the  giving  of  opinions.*  From  the 
end  of  the  1300  s  judges  and  litigants  resorted  for  advice  to  jurists 
of  repute.  At  first  tt  is  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  and  courts 
of  arbitration;  the  counsellors  are  canonists.  A  century  later  the 
practice  of  i^uch  counseilors  began  to  be  more  general;  the  lay  courts 
also  sought  their  aid.  In  the  second  half  of  the  1500s  the  chamber 
practice  of  individual  jurists  reached  its  extreme  development. 

Side  hy  side  with  it  there  had  gradually  grown  up  the  practice 
of  resorting  for  opinions  to  uni\ersity  faculties.  What  usage  in 
this  way  developed,  statutes  settled  and  encouraged.  Impercep- 
tibly the  change  came  about  that  a  formulated  judgment  was  em- 
bodied in  or  transmitted  with  the  opinion.  This  was  only  a  means 
of  lightening  the  court  *s  business.  But  more  important  was  the 
second  de\'elopment,  by  which  there  was  gi^cn  to  the  faculty  *s 
memorandum  not  only  the  significance  of  counseh  but  that  of  a 
decision  binding  upon  the  litigants  and  the  court;  a  state  of  things 
which  could  only  have  arisen  under  the  influence  of  the  above 
statutes,  whose  application  the  courts  were  inclined  from  indolence 
and  jjerplexity  to  make  the  widest  possible.  The  faculties  not 
only  displaced  the  old  '*  Oberhöfe, "  but  obtained  a  much  more 
influential  position  than  these.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  in 
Leipzig  and  Jena,  where  they  were  merged  with  the  faculties,  or 
in  the  Halle  and  Koburg,  where  they  were  staffed  Avith  legal  ex- 
perts,  did  any  *'  Schötfen  "-guilds  retain  even  in  name  their 
former  prestige. 

The  cumulation  of  offices»  the  union  of  practical  work  i^ith 
pedagogical  duties*  had  the  pernicious  eiTect  that  the  university 
courses  could  only  be  given  with  long  interruptions.^  Of  the  extent 
of  the  chamber  practice,  tangible  measure  is  given  in  the  great 
documentary  recordj  of  the  councils  of  the  lö(K)s  and  1600s.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  occupation  with  practical  problems,  which  no 
professor  of  law  in  Germany  could  avoid,  not  only  had  a  decisive 
influence  in  shaping  the  administration  of  justice,  an  influence 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  scientific  jurisprudence,  but  also  reacted 

^  Stobbe,  '*Ret^htsqij eilen,"  IT,  75  et  seq.;  Seeger,  *'Die  strafrechtlichen 
Concilia  Tubingensiu"  (1877),  pp*  20  et  seq. 

'  Pranll,  '*Ges<»hichte  der  Ludwig-Maximilians-Urnversitat/'  I,  73, 
310  et  neq,:  Muthet,  '*UmversitätsleHen/'  p,  238;  Thomaniufi,  ed» 
(1717)  of  Mtkhior  ton  Ossas  ^'Testament"  (1556)»  pp.  382,  38S;  iL 
ZnMiuii/' EpiMolm''  (Rügijer.td.,  1774),  pp,  lU,  116, 146, 15.H,  171,461,-507; 
Wesenbeck^  ''I^rolegomena  dt^  Fiiiihus  et  Ratioae  Studiorum  Libnsque 
Jurifi**  (Leipzig:,  1503),  and  '* Oratio  de  Mudaeo"  (Wittenberg,  1572). 
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upon  scientific  studies,  inasmuch  as  it  forceil  the  foremost  scholars 
into  predominantly  practical  lines.  Indubitahly  there  lay  in  this 
close  connection  with  practice  a  gain  for  legal  theory ;  so  far  as  this 
can  be  made  more  fruitful  by  a  knowledge  of  practical  life,  and 
secured  against  the  aberrations  of  abstraction.  And  the  practical 
experience  of  the  teacher  was  then  the  more  truly  indispensable» 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  the  young  jurist  completely 
for  the  practice  into  which  he  must  enter  so  soon  as  he  coniplett*d 
his  studies.  But  it  was  also  impossible  to  escape,  in  such  a  union 
of  theory  and  practice,  the  inherent  danger  that  theory  was  bur* 
dencd  and  restrained  by  the  inferior  necessities  of  practice,  and 
the  latter  by  the  necessities  and  traditions  of  the  schools.  Nor 
can  one  fail  to  see  that  the  excess  of  practical  affairs  very  generally 
dulled  the  love  of  free  research  among  those  who  were  called 
primarily  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  so  that  German  legal 
science  long  bore  a  certain  stamp  of  banality,  and  in  only  a  few 
of  its  representatives  is  to  be  t^bserved  a  higher  impulse. 

It  w^as  not,  however,  merely  the  doctors*  in  their  prominent 
positions,  who  were  cont*erned  in  the  groTsth  of  a  legal  profesj>ion» 
but  almost  more  the  widel\*  scattered  class  of  legal  practitioners 
who  had  faileil  to  attain  the  **  summi  honores/'  The  smaller 
citiei^,  the  lower  courts,  had  to  content  themselves  with  scril>es  who 
made  more  mmlcst  demands  of  salary  and  honors;  and  the  |>er- 
sonnel  of  the  government  and  courts  even  of  the  principalities  was 
recruited  only  for  the  highest  places  from  among  the  doctors. 
Finally,  in  a^Idition  to  all  these  official  positions,  there  were  the  free 
professions  of  notaries,  advocates,  and  attorneys.  The  notary,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  clerk,  exercised  his  art  by  virtue  of 
a  superior  license. 

However  unequally  legal  attainments  may  have  been  difftisrd 
among  these  dift'erent  classes,  such  knowledge  and  its  professional 
employment  was  still  a  common  element  tha^  united  its  possessors 
into  a  legal  profession,  which  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  HlRls 
exercised  an  increasing  power  of  attraction  thr< mgh  the  honors  anil 
pecuniary  gain  it  promised-  By  that  time  it  was  alrnuly  a  custom 
for  members  of  the  highest  social  classes  to  take  their  academic 
training  in  the  Juristic  faeuItA*;  and  the  formidable  conc*ouri^e  of 
students  reported  in  the  first  half  of  the  15CK)s  shows  that  the  at- 
traction of  the  profesoion  had  tlien  extended  to  the  most  diverge 
classes  of  society.* 

*  C.  Hegerulorfinua,  "Oratio  de  Artib^is  Futuro  Jurisoonsulto  n«H3dM»riui 
et  frug^iferis  compar&ndis,**  etc.     (The  Hague,  152tlj ;   J,  Apti,  "latfoce 
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§  23.  Complainta  againat  the  Lawyers.  —  Side  by  side  ^ith  the 
reports  of  the  rrowdin^  into  the  profession  go  bitter  complaints 
against  it.^  Hütten  comphiins  of  the  increasing  influence  of  venal 
clerks  and  jurists,  mindful  only  of  profit.  Zasius  pictures  their 
servility  and  i>ettifoggery.  Equally  sharp  criticism,  of  almost 
identical  purport,  is  to  be  found  in  Sichard,  Üelancthon,  Hegen- 
dorfinus,  Apell,  and  also  in  the  numerous  writers  who  expatiate  on 
legal  study  in  general  The  estates  of  Bavaria  and  Würtemberg 
protested  against  the  intrusion  of  alien  councillors,  alien  doctors» 
and  alien  law.  During  the  disturbances  of  the  Peasants'  War 
the  demand  made  its  appearance  that  the  foreign  law  and  the 
learned  jurists  be  wholly  dcuie  away  with,  — a  demand  which  finds 
expression  in  the  pamphlets  of  Erberliji  von  Giinzburg,  in  the  so- 
called  Reformation  of  Frederick  the  Third,  and  in  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  peasants  (Articles  4  and  6).- 

From  these  and  similar  expressions  there  has  been  inferred  a 
national  opposition  to  the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  law,  a  resistance 
which  the  people  supposedly  offered  to  the  profession  of  expert 
lawyers.  A  closer  examination  of  the  complaints  shows,  however» 
that  they  were  due  to  different  causes  and  were  directed  in  part 
toward  inconsistent  ends. 

If  we  take  the  '*  people  **  to  mean  the  totality  of  social  classes, 
exclusive  of  the  jurists  and  the  official  class,  any  assertion  of  a 
general  oppr^sition  is  made  impossible  by  the  fact,  already  noted, 
that  litigants  very  often  resorted  to  the  learned  juflges  of 
their  own  free  choice,  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  courts  of 
the  lay-judges.  That  the  former  gave  judgment  upon  a  common 
and  written  law,  everybody  knew;  and  this  was  in  part  exactly 
the  reason  for  resorting  to  them*  We  may  indeed  assert  that  the 
application  of  the  written  law  was  felt  by  tlie  people  as  a  necessity, 
however  little  they  were  conscious  of  this.  For  an  unwritten  law, 
living  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the  judgment-finder t  affords 
a  feeling  t>f  legal  security  only  so  long  as  it  is  **  found  "  and  ad^ 
ministered  t)y  compeers.  Just  so  long  dm^s  the  individual  recognize 
his  own  judgment  in  that  which  appears  just  and  right  to  the  other. 
But  when  social  solidarity  liad  been  weakened  by  an  increasing 


per  dialo^UTn  in  Quatuor  yhn:is  Inslitutiouiini  D,  Justiniani  Imperatoiia^' 
(Ladislaw,  1540)  in  Nikolawi  Reusner,  *'Cynosura  Juris'*  (Speier,  1588}» 
I,  180  et  Jieq. 

\Stt)bbe,  '* R6<?htsquelUm/'  H,  44  et  seq.;  Slinizing,  '*Pop.  Lit.,'*  pp. 
xxiii  et  seq,;  Moddcrman  and  Schidi^  ** Rezeption  des  römi&chen  Rechts  . 
(1875),  pp.  9ii  ft  seq. 

*  [Referenees  in  Zöpfl,  "Rochtsgesehichte,"  I,  226.  aot6  6.  —  Traksl,]. 
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separation  of  class  interests  and  professions  and  lost  from  men's 
consciousness,  then  legal  certainty  was  no  longer  to  be  expected 
except  as  coming  from  a  law  existing  as  a  formal,  ex'ternaK  and 
binding  authority  above  litigants  and  judge.  And  it  would  he  — 
to  use  the  expression  of  Justus  Moser  ^  the  most  dangerous  in* 
novation  to  give  **  tf>  the  judge  who  was  not  a  class-equal  the  same 
power  as  the  community  had  formerly  held.**  Only  where  a 
primitive  social  fellowship  was  preserved  amid  simple  conditions 
did  the  "Schöffen  ''-law  remain  sufficient.  Where  that  had  disap- 
pearcfl,  the  midtllc  classes  in  Germany  could  expect  legal  certainty 
from  the  imperial  law,  as  the  Roman  plebs  hojK*d  it  fnjm  the 
T^^Titteii  code  of  the  Twehe  Tables.  It  was  precisely  the  popular 
elements  of  the  nation  which  were  bound  to  be  devoted  to  a  law 
that  knew  not  the  privileges  of  a  turbulent  knighthood,  which  was 
an  equal  law  for  all,  and  which  offered  to  tlie  aspiring  middle 
trading-class  certain  and  approved  rules  of  commerce. 

The  opposition  of  the  relH»llious  peasants  (which  must  be  dis- 
cussed below  in  another  connection)  had  not  at  all  a  national  but 
a  socialistic  signification.  It  was  not  directed  against  the  alien 
law"  as  such,  but  against  all  secular  law  whatsoever;  in  place  of 
which  the  *'  godly  and  natural  "  law  should  enter.  It  w^as  stttura- 
ted  with  hatred  of  authority  and  the  traditional  regimen  in  general. 

Precisely  opposite  is  the  explanation  of  the  oppositicm  of  the 
provincial  estates,  which  was  due  to  particular  class  interests,  to  a 
fear  of  seeing  their  privileges  and  autonomous  powers  endangered. 

After  all  is  said»  the  fact  remains  that  discontent  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  w  idely  disseminated.  Jlen  were  learn- 
ing that  the  influence  of  the  common  man  in  the  courts  had  been 
lost;  and  they  saw  themselves  compelled,  in  tribute  to  the  alien 
law,  to  make  use  of  a  professional  advocate  or  attorney  for  the 
conduct  of  their  own  cause,  intrusting  to  him  their  fate,  however 
little  his  interest  in  the  issue.  And  if  the  proc^*dure  was  spreiid 
out  and  dragged  out,  and  a  decision  was  finally  given  that  con- 
tradictetl  the  tratiititmal  views  whicli  the  lay-judges  had  upheld 
as  law,  it  is  understandable  that  men  often,  in  dejection  and  iu- 
dignation,  cursed  the  whole  innovation  and  all  connected  with  it. 

Of  the  deeper  causes  of  the  evil  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  by  the 
discerning  writers  of  the  time.  The  native  law"  was  in  many  ways 
sacrificed  violently  and  inconsiderately  to  the  Roman;  equity 
W"as  often  overt^ome  by  facile  pettifoggery.  The  ambition  and 
greed  of  the  doctors  were  efficacious  allies  of  the  rising  demands 
of  the  territorial  rulers.     And  in  the  under  strata  of  the  profes- 
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sion  there  was  an  unclean  company.  The  proverb  **  Juristen 
böse  Christen  *'  (lawyers'  houses  are  built  on  the  heads  of  fools) 
owed  its  popular  diffusion  and  significance  to  the  accusations  of 
quibbling,  chicanery,  and  thievery,  by  which  legal  practice  was 
universally  characterized.*  The  moral  elevation  of  those  who 
manipulate  the  law  is  the  ileraand  placed  foremost  in  the  numerous 
hodegetic  writings  of  this  period. 

But  the  moral  shortcomings  are  hardly  more  denounced  than 
the  lack  of  scientific  training,-  **  Thanks  to  the  stupmlity  of  the 
judges,"  writes  IMelanethon,  *'  the  most  inane  rabulists  gain  access 
to  the  courts  as  attorneys,  draw  one  cause  out  into  another»  flay 
their  clients»  plunder  cities,  and  hold  the  ignorant  judges  up  to 
ridicule.  They  have  not  themselves  mastered  the  law,  but  have 
drawn  their  knowletlge  from  the  maxims  of  tricky  practitioners, 
and  are  therefore  naturally^  infected  witli  the  pest  of  the  most  de- 
praved form  of  scribbling."  And  Melchior  von  Ossa^  writes:  '*  A 
still  gre*ater  burden  upon  the  land  is  that  so  many  untaught  and 
shallow-brained  attorneys  are  suffered  ahke  in  the  country  and  in 
the  cities;  that  craftsmen  who  want  to  spoil  but  not  to  labor, 
parish  clerks  and  other  petty  gor«! -for- naughts  that  run  from  work, 
have  the  audacity  to  set  up  as  attorneys,  —  though  they  have  not 
only  no  understanding  of  the  law  but  often  cannot  read  nor  write; 
they  set  the  simple  townsmen  and  peai^ants  by  the  ears,  hinder  fair 
agreements,  and  have,  too,  some  of  them,  their  fellows  who  go 
around  in  the  inns  and  beer-houses,  and  after  stirring  people  up  to 
brawl  against  their  lords  or  others,  direct  them  tt»  their  miserable 
principals.  These  are  in  truth  the  frogs  of  whom  Origen  says  that 
in  them  there  is  nothing  but  futile  croaking  and  brawling,  —and 
yet  such  fellf)ws  draw  much  money  out  of  the  poor  subjects." 

Thus  the  reasons  of  the  existing  evils  were  ftnmd  as  well  in  the 
possession  of  learning  as  in  its  lack;  the  complaints  were  directed 
equally  against  the  learned  and  the  untaught.  And  there  was  basis 
fbr  btJth  ;  for  if  the  old  state  of  things  could  have  remaiiuxl  un- 
changed, and  had  remained  so,  an  expert  legal  training  would  have 
been  both  unnecessary  and  an  evil;  but  in  the  change  that  had 
begun  it  was  indispensable. 

§24.    Legal   Training:     Smatterers   and    Popular   Literature. — 


^  [For  a  further  study  of  the  above  proverb,  see  Professor  Courtneff 
Kenny's  article,  *' Bonus  Jurista  Malus  Christa»"  Law  Quarterly  Review» 
XIX,  32aED.| 

*  StinUing,  '*Pop.  Lit,."  pp.  xxxil  et  seq. 

'** Testament/'  p.  461  (ed.  lliomasiipt),  Cf,  von  Lanf?c/m, '* Doctor 
Melchior  von  Ossa  '  (Leipzig»  1858). 
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The  nonniil  course  of  legal  studies  that  led  to  the  "*  summi 
honoren  '*  began  at  the  university  with  the  study  of  the  **  artes 
lilxTales,*'  purtieiihirfy  thuk^itie  and  rhetorie;  and  only  after  the 
bae*'alaureate  and  master's  honors  had  been  gained  did  one  pass 
intc»  jurisj)rudenfe,  **  ad  studia  altiora»  diffieiliora,  et  graviora*" 

For  these  a  perlml  of  five  vears  (on  the  average)  was  allowed; 
so  that  six  to  eight  years  of  studies,  in  which  was  included  when 
poÄsibte  a  fairly  long  residence  at  an  Italian  or  a  French  university, 
wttü  not  nnci»nimon.  Such  a  course  of  preparation  presumed  an 
ex|>enditurt*  of  time  and  money  which  only  a  scnall  portion  of  tho^ 
who  crowded  into  legal  practice  cf>uld  meet.  Moreover,  university 
couilitions  i)hK*tMl  tlie  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  legal  train- 
ing. Tliese  lay  not  only  in  the  irregularity  of  the  lectures  (lüready 
noteci),  but  still  more  in  their  unwieldly  and  unsystematic  method. 
Of  him  who  wishtHl  to  seizure  a  ix)mplete  legal  training  such  inde- 
{lendent  exertions  were  exacted  as  oiJy  few  were  equal  to.  The 
majorit\ ,  who  hmi  only  nHnlerate  strength  and  limited  time  to 
devote  to  academic  study»  i^xre  not»  as  to-ilay,  carried  by  the  power 
of  method  to  a  fair  ax-emge  of  legal  training,  but  were  tnevitaUy 
providixj  with  far  less  J 

And  thus  it  happei%ed  that»  from  the  middle  of  the  1400s  onward, 
a  multitmie  of  half'-traintMl  s44otisis,  untrouUed  by  stich  re^rietioiis 
as  ttie  State  has  to^lay  crt^ated  throiigh  eyaminatians  and  educa- 
tional regulations«  spread  over  the  land  and  acqtnred  predomuiant 
influence  in  petty  legal  pracliet.  With  tho^e  who  left  the  uni- 
\Tn^ties  haIfH*<lucatfd  were  jained  the  self-taught,  mho  had  ae* 
quired  a  superficial  knowlodge  of  the  foreigiii  law,  and  in  sotot  sid^ 
ofitiiiate  einplt»\ment  about  the  courts  had  feamrd  the  forma] 
itMiline  of  the  law.  They  coiastituted  tOKcdKr  a  dass  at  the  legal 
liiofession  b*iiis  between  the  ieanied  doelofs  and  the  popular  laj- 
judgc».  We  find  them  in  poattinw  for  whidi  the  high-hrcd  dortor 
consideied  him^rtf  Coo  guod»  scribes,  ad^^jcmlcs,  mttofntys^  nutams. 
and  aawaaoi^.  evnrr>'wbere^  in  the  ctHintr>'  and  the  citiess  i&  petty 
practice.  Little  as  was  their  petsonal  ptcstige.  ineat  was  iheir 
actttal  ialuenee;  for  it  wa$  throng  Ifaeoi  thai  the  afieit  law  wmi 
^iren  tool  in  that  btuad  fieU  of  d^  Wt  to  which  the  doctors 
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And  its  historical  importance  is  great,  for  without  it  the  Reception 
of  the  Roman  law  could  scarcely  ha\'e  been  perfected;  since  only 
through  it  was  the  gap  filled  tliat  existe^l  between  the  cultured  legal 
science  brought  from  Italy  and  the  social  life  of  Germany.  In  con- 
cise rule.s,  summaries,  and  excerpts,  with  lists  of  the  divisions  and 
title-headings,  the  effort  was  made  to  convey  a  mechanical  mastery 
of  the  content  of  the  great  law-books.  With  few  exceptions  we  find 
but  slight  traces  of  any  attention  to  the  native  law.  The  end  was 
the  application  and  acquirement  of  the  foreign  law,  and  of  the 
canon  law  of  proct^durc.  In  comparison  with  this  popular  literature, 
the  circulation  in  Germany  of  the  great  commentaries  of  the  Italian 
legists,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  was  very  slight. 
Conditions  were  certainly  more  favorable  as  regards  the  sources 
and  the  scholarly  literature  of  the  canon  law;  yet  these  also  could 
stand  no  comparison.  If  one  looks  at  the  scientific  merits  of  the 
majority  of  these  writings,  one  understands  perfectly  the  laments 
of  Zasius  and  Melancthon  over  **  the  pest  of  perverted  legal  scrib- 
bling; "  and  these  strictures  were  the  better  grounded  because 
such  UTitings  w^re,  for  the  most  part,  published  in  corrupted  texts 
whose  faultiness  and  even  senselessness  ajipear  to  us  unexampled. 
Life  was  pressing,  and  could  not  wait  upon  the  school. 

Moreover,  a  drift  of  the  times,  parallel  to  the  humanistic  move- 
ment, stood  the  popular  legal  learning  in  goixl  stead.  Through 
the  1400s  there  runs  significantly  a  trait  of  popular  uplift.  The 
lower  classes  worked  their  way  upward  into  influence;  the  cities 
conquered  a  sure  position  within  the  Empire;  the  gilds  attained 
equal  political  rights  with  the  patriciate  in  the  cities.  The  pi>etry 
of  court  and  chivalry  declined,  relatively  to  popular  poetry.  The 
desire  of  educatitm  took  hold  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Re- 
spectable but  sterile  learning  was  pursued  with  mordant  mockery, 
but  at  the  same  time  men  labored  to  improve  the  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  jx^ople. 

With  this  tendency  of  the  times,  which  fixed  the  character  of  its 
literature,  the  necessities  of  legal  practice  were  intimately  allied. 
As  a  remarkable  representative  of  this  alliance  we  have  Sebastian 
Brant,  in  whom  were  united  humanism,  popular  didactic  poetrj% 
and  popular  romantic  jurisprudence.  The  law-book  named  by 
Brant  **  Der  richterliche  Klagspiegel/'  at  once  a  theoretical  com- 
pendium and  practical  handlniok,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  ex- 
tensive undertaking  to  translate  the  Roman  legal  system  into 
German.  Other  writings  reproduced  in  German  the  text  of  well- 
known  Latin  manuals  in  literal  translations  or  in  revisions.     To 
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all  these  were  now  added  the  German  formularies,  whieh  embody 

at  onee  the  forms  of  the  Gerraan  ehanceries  and  the  conceptions  of 
the  Rymaii  law*  Lastly,  as  the  final  result  of  the  whole  movement^ 
the  Mirror  for  Laymen  (**  Laien.spieji:er')  of  Ulrich  Tengler^ 
und  translations  of  the  Institutes  by  Thomas  Murner,  Fuchs- 
l)erger,  and  Gol^ler.  To  all  these  must  finally  be  added  that 
peculiar  elass  of  works  already  discussed  (§  14)  which  owed  their 
origin  to  the  promotion  of  the  parochial  charge,  and  which  we 
might  call  clerical  jurisprudence  .  .  .  whose  jural  content  bears 
a  predominantly  popular  impression.  Ulrich  Tengler  was  not  a . 
**  doctor  juris/*  but  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  large 
practical  experience.  His  aim  is  to  instruct  the  laity  so  that  they 
might  know  how  to  bear  themselves  as  *'  secular  judges,  mediators. 
assessors,  judgment-finders,  councillors,  clerks,  plaintiffs,  defend- 
ants, T^itnesses,  arbitrators,  advocates,  and  other  parties  in  court 
or  council/'  He  brought  together  in  it  what  was  most  important 
in  the  existing  scattert^d  popular  literature  of  legal  practice,  ami 
to  the  use  of  which  men  had  become  accustomed.  And  precisely 
to  this  faithful  conformity  to  the  usage  and  the  need  of  his  time, 
we  must  attribute  the  extraonrlinary  and  undisputed  credit  which 
the  '*  I^ienspiegt*!  "  found  among  practicians  from  the  very  begin* 
ning.  One  fonnd  in  it  a  popular  encyclopiedia  of  legal  science. 
Beside  the  *'  I^aienspiegel/'  which  had  absorbed  so  large  a  part  of 
the  popular  literature  of  legal  practice,  the  older  writings  could  not 
maintain  their  original  importance.  Only  the  most  important  of 
the  works  of  the  older  popular  literature  otfers  here  a  noteworthy 
exception.  For  the  "  Magspiegel/'  a  new  lease  of  life  began  with 
the  appearance  of  the  **  Laienspiegel/'  .  .  .  and  from  this  time 
on  the  two  together  form  the  most  usual  apparatus  requisite  In 
petty  practice. 


Topic  3.    Italian  Humanism  and  the  Reformation 

§  25.  Theology  and  Legal  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Legal 
science  and  theology  had  stood  in  the  closest  relation  tt»  one  an- 
other throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  —  for  one  reason^  certainjy, 
because  the  representatives  of  the  former  belonged  in  their  majority 
to  the  clergy.  But  their  parallel  development  was  determined 
still  more  by  an  inner  kinship,  namely  that  both  are  devoted  to 
determining  the  meaning  of  documents  handed  down  from  a  far 
past.     Of  these  documents,  one  class,  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 

i  SHnUing,  "Pop.  Lit./*  oh.  7. 
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law,  brings  the  two  sciences  into  direct  contact  with  each  other; 
or  rather  is  cornmon  to  the  two.  To  this  influence  was  added 
the  fact  that  the  scholastic  dialectic  shaped  equally  in  both  the 
form  of  scientific  endeavor;  Similar  phenomena,  therefore,  appear 
*in  the  course  of  their  development.  What  patristics  had  been  to 
theology,  the  period  of  the  early  Glossators  became  to  legal  science; 
which  handed  down  to  later  times,  as  high  authorities,  its  Four 
Doctors,  ^the  "  four  lilies  of  tlie  law  ''  — just  as  theology  rev- 
erenced its  **  Quattuor  Doctores  Ecclesiffi/*  Irnerius,  the  Four 
Doctors,  and  their  immediate  successors,  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sources,  separated  from  them  by  no  pedagt»gical  traditions, 
and  ha\dng  their  e\'es  fixed  steadfastly  on  them,  were  the  first  to 
unlock  the  riches  of  the  Justinian  law-books.  Then  the  creativ^e 
force  of  legal  science  gradually  flagged;  the  **  Giossa  Ordinaria  ** 
of  Accursius  became  autlioritative,  and  assumed  the  position  which 
tlie  *'  Libri  Sententiarum  ''  of  Petrus  I^mibardus  had  long  since 
occupied  in  theology.  Scholastic  theologj'  had  scarcely  reached 
its  fullest  bloom  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Duns  Scotus»  when  legal  science  boasted  of  the  brilliant  names  of 
Bartohis  and  his  pupil  Baldus.  It  was,  indeed,  not  given  to  these, 
as  it  was  to  those  great  schoolmen,  to  open  up,  even  though  only 
in  form,  a  new  world  of  thought,  nor  to  erect  a  grandiose  philosophic 
system;  but  their  works  did  attain,  through  a  kindred  power  of 
scholastic  dialectic,  finished  Wrtuosity  of  analysis,  and  versatile 
casuistry,  a  sway  that  can  only  be  compared  with  the  auttiority 
of  those  great  masters.  As  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus 
became  the  chief  pillars  of  dogmatics,  so  Bartolus  and  Baldus  were 
enrolled  with  the  Gloss  of  Accursius  as  authoritative;  and  thus 
was  consummated  the  hist  break  with  the  sources.  Not  what 
these  contained,  but  what  those  authorities  had  thought  and  said 
of  them,  was  henceforth  decisive  in  the  questionaries  and  '*  dis- 
tinctions ''  spun  out  with  eULÜess  prolixity  and  dialectic  subtlety. 
In  the  steady  flood  of  commentaries,  the  authority  of  tradition  and 
the  plentitude  of  opinions  had  raised  an  insurmountable  wall  before 
the  sources,  and  to  break  through  it  strength  and  will  were  alike 
lacking. 

The  renascence  of  classical  studies  in  the  1  l(K)s  prepared  the 
way  for  regenerati(»n  in  both  sciences,  albeit  the  Humanism  which 
sprung  from  it  assumed  at  first  toward  them  an  attitude  of  polite 
disdain  and  even  of  hostility.  The  ideas,  however,  of  which  Hu- 
manism was  the  vehicle  —  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  in 
thought  and  conscience,  in  faith  and  moral  judgments,  from  the 
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constraint  of  traditional  bonds,  ideas  which  involved  a  break  vnth 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  a  reference  of  men's  understanding 
to  pure  and  original  sources,  ideas  which  asserted  themselves  in  all 
domainsof  thought,  —  were  bound  in  time  to  exercise  their  quicken- 
ing influence  within  the  fields  of  those  sciences  yet  torpid  in 
scholasticism, 

§  26.  Early  Humanism.  —  Humanism  budded  and  grew  hardy 
in  Italy  about  the  same  time  as  legal  science  became  enervated 
and  decayed.  It  used  against  the  latter  a  contempt  and  hosftUity 
e\'en  greater  than  it  showed  toward  other  sch(»laatie  stu«^ic*r^, 
The  prestige  and  influence  that  the  jurists  enjoyed  and  (notwith- 
standing all  the  hollownoss  and  tastelessness  of  their  culture) 
knew  how  to  maintain,  provoked  attack. 

The  German  humanists  accepted  it  as  a  part  of  the  recognized 
•  good  tone  of  their  fraternity,  to  inveigh  arrogantly  against  legal 
learning  and  its  representatives.  *'  Accursianum  absynthium 
bibere  '*  became  the  favorite  designation  among  German  humanists 
for  legal  studies.*  "  With  their  Commentaries/'  says  Hütten, 
'*  the  jurists  have  involved  in  mist  a  subject  otherwise  intelligible, 
and  made  it  obscurer  than  Cimmerian  darkness/' '  Nor  was 
Hütten  the  only  one  among  eminent  humanists  who  had  busied 
himself  with  legal  studies.  Reuchlin,  Mutian,  Coban,  Hesse» 
cultivated  legal  scienc^e.^  But  its  aridity  and  dreariness  repelled 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  among  jurists,  from  the  end 
of  the  I4(K)s  onward,  many  who  in  their  youth  had  acquire*!  an 
excellent  training  in  the  humanities,  and  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  with  enthusiasm  to  the  new  intellectual  movement. 
Not  one  of  these,  however,  nur  of  the  other  humanists  who  studied 
law  and  (unlike  those  named  above,  who  abandoned  it)  made  it 
their  life  calling,  understood  or  attempted  to  make  fruitful  within 
it  the  culture  he  had  absorbed  from  the  ''  pcx^ts/*  Where  legal 
learning  began,  taste  ended.  The  example  of  .Sebastian  Brant 
shows  instructively  how  hardly  the  humanistic  mixed  with  the  legal 
training.*     Born  in  1457  in  Strassburg,  he  plunged  with  his  fellow» 


^  MuthfT,  *•  Johann  Apell,"  p.  78,  «md  **  Universitlilslebea,'*  p,  46Ö: 
Strauss,  "Ulrich  von  Hütten/*  1,  167»  not©  1  ;  StinUing,  *' Ulrich  ZMäuM'U 
(laST)»  p|>.  97,  103. 

*Huttcn,  "Nemo.   Pnpfatio**   (1518)  and  -pr:— >  '^'*   {1520)  in 
"Opera''  ted.  Böcking),  1,  180,  IV,  379  et  /»ro,,  r» 

•»SrroiMtjf/^ Ulrich  von  Hulten/*  I,  155;  MuOu^     I  ..iversitAtAlobeo,*' 
p.  242;   Stobbf,  *'Re<^htsquellen/'  II,  34. 

*  Strahrl,  **Das  Xarr<?nsehiff  von  Sehastian  Brant"  (1839):   Za 
**Sebastian   Brant*»  Narrenseliiff '*    (1854);    Stintnng,   **Pop.    Lit,/'  pp* 
45  ct  jrry.,  451-462;    VUcher,  **0«isfhichte  der  Universität   BÄ»ei»'*  pp. 
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stuflent  Rpuchlin  into  classical  antiquities  at  Basel  (1475-1477) 
under  the  influence  of  awakening  Humanisnri;  was  active  later  as 
a  favorite  teacher,  and  soon  gained  for  himself  an  esteemed  name 
among  Humanists  by  his  editions  of  classical  authors,  and  still 
more  by  his  Latin  and  German  poems.  From  a  man  who  had 
matured  in  such  a  cultural  environment,  one  might  justifiably 
expect  that  an  ennobled  taste  would  lie  reflected  in  his  legal  writings. 
But  the  opposite  is  true.  In  all  these  publications  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  humanistic  movement.  On  the  contrary, 
there  runs  throughout  the  trait  of  didactic  efi'ort,  directed  to  purely 
practical  ends»  Xor  is  he  an  innovator:  the  Empire  in  its  ancient 
splendor,  the  Church  in  its  pristine  purity,  morality  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  are  his  ideals.  Naturally  therefore  he  felt  no  call  to  be 
a  reformer  of  the  law. 

§  27.  Later  Influence  of  Humanism,  —  It  was,  however»  in- 
evitable that  the  humanistic  movement  should,  in  time,  exert  a 
positive  influence  upon  legal  science.  Inasmuch  as  Roman  law 
itself  was  an  inheritance  from  classical  antiquity,  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  carrying  over  into  the  treatment  of  legal  texts  the 
principles  of  Humanism,  and  utihziiig  in  their  interpretation  the 
results  of  classical  learning.  The  first  person  in  Germany  to  treat 
seriously  the  connection  between  Humanism  and  legal  science  was 
Ulrich  Zasits,  who  is  accordingly  and  justly  regarded  along  with 
Budseus  and  Alciat  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  legal  science, 
Tlie  more  Humanism  determined  general  culture,  the  greater  was 
bound  to  be  the  j>restige  and  attractiveness  of  legal  learning;  for 
one  could  reverence  it  as  a  treasure  handed  down  from  antiquity. 
But  in  equal  degree  was  the  prestige  of  the  Canon  law  and  the 
inclination  to  its  study  bound  to  lessen;  and  in  the  same  pace,  the 
separation  between  clerics  and  laymen,  within  the  profession,  to 
be  consummated.  Humanism »  however,  could  feel  no  interest 
in  the  law  save  from  the  aspect  of  its  dassical  origin;  the  law's 
practical  importance  was  to  it  indifferent.  Its  influence  led 
therefore  to  a  schism  in  legal  science,  to  a  contrast  of  theory  and 
practice,  such  as  had  theretofore  not  existed  in  Germany,  The 
breach  did  not,  indeed,  open  so  widely  as  it  did  in  France  under 
the  influence  of  her  great  scholars;  theory  did  not  rise  to  an  equal 
height  of  elegant  scholarship;  the  practical  ends  remained  con- 
trolling, and  the  theorists  did  not  %vithdraw  from  practice.  Never- 
theless the  opposition  made  itself  felt  between  those  who  held  the 

188, 2aS;  Charles  Schmidt,  '^Histoire  Uttöraire  de  rAlaao©**  (Paris.  1879). 
I,  1Ö1-333,  II,  340-356;  Allg.  d.  Biog.,  Ill,  256  ei  «g. 
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Iiumanistic  innovations  to  he  idle  and  troyblesome  pranks  of  the 
'*  poets/'  which  served  no  end  of  life  and  endangered  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  law;  and  those  who,  without  limiting  themselves 
to  practical  aims»  were  devoted  to  making  legal  studies  into  a  more 
discerning  instrument  t)f  science, 

§  2S.  The  Reformation.  —  With  the  inmost  thought  of  the 
German  Reformation,  anrl  its  first  manifestations  in  the  field 
of  fait  ft,  legal  science  liad  no  direct  connection.  In  so  far  as 
Humanism  had  penetrated  into  law  it  had  createtl  an  inner  kinship 
hetween  it  and  the  reformatory  movement;  -^ince  the  pnrblem  in 
theology»  as  in  law,  was  to  carry  hack  men's  irnderstanding  to  tlie 
purity  of  the  original  sources  and  to  break  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditionary errors.  But  the  course  of  events  soon  led  to  a  point 
where  the  w^ays  parted.  For  the  Reformation  was  bound,  in 
logic  and  necessity,  to  advance  from  questions  of  faitli  to  questions 
of  regimen»  historically  interwoven  therewith;  from  the  cham- 
pioning of  theses  in  conflict  with  Holy  Writ  to  the  negation  of  papal 
and  conciliar  authority:  and  in  so  doing  it  entered  a  domain  where 
it  clashed  sharply  with  positive  Iaw\  The  Leipzig  **  Disputation/' 
and  still  more  Luther s  repmhation  of  the  validity  of  the  Canon 
law%  roused  the  opposition  of  the  jurists.  Many,  hke  Zasius,  turned 
their  backs  thenceforth  on  the  Reformation,  though  without 
finding  ct>ntentment  within  the  other  party.  Others,  and  in 
particular  the  younger  generation,  followed  the  movement  not* 
withstanding»  and  held  to  Luther,  so  far  as  their  convictions  of  the 
law  dill  not  in  special  questions  hinder.  The  majority  of  well- 
known  jurists  w^e  find  on  this  side.  A  polemic  w*is  c«>nducted 
over  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  a  whole  and  individual  canons. 
The  jurists  successfully  championed  its  validity,  so  far  as  it  did 
not  conflict  with  the  words  of  the  Holy  Writ;  and  where  changes 
were  necessary,  they  fitted  the  new  with  cautious  hand  into  the 
traditional  ordinances,  guarding  against  violent  innovations. 

Though  the  attitude  of  the  jurists  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
Reformation  l>e  thus  indicated  as  generally  conciliatory,— such  as 
w^as  naturally  implanttKl  in  them  by  their  professional  training,  — 
individual  mixlifications  are  of  course  to  be  understood.  Theie 
were  not  lacking  impetuous  characters  like  Oldendorp,  with  whom 
the  poising  of  legal  questions  gave  way  to  the  ardor  of  religious 
zeal  Others»  Hke  H.  Göden,  remained  at  heart  indifferent  to  the 
new  ideas  that  agitated  the  time,  repulsing  them  alike  from  science 
and  the  Church.  There  were  not  lacking,  also,  those  who,  while 
attaching  themselves  in  science  to  the  progressive  movement, 
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nevertheless,  in  thef>logical  issues,  from  conviction  or  impelled  by 
very  diverse  moti\'es,  entered  the  lists  for  tradition  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  hierarchy  (Zasiiis,  Vigelins  von  Aytta,  Joachim 
Hopper);  or  who,  vice  verm,  were  devoted  to  the  innovation  in 
the  Church»  while  unwilling  to  leave  the  old  ways  of  the  law  (IL 
Schiirpf»  Melchior  von  Ossa). 

At  the  same  time  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  contact  be- 
tween the  development  of  legal  science  and  the  reformatory  move- 
ment. We  have  seen  how  there  was  developing,  since  the  1400s, 
under  the  influence  of  the  growing  consequence  of  imperial  law 
and  its  administration,  a  legal  profession,  which  appears,  in  contrast 
to  the  clergy,  as  the  representative  of  tiie  ci\il  legal  order,  t!ie 
State.  This  divorce  of  the  tlomains  of  faith  and  law,  of  ethical 
duty  and  positive  statute,  this  liberation  of  the  civil  regimen  from 
its  traditionary  hierarchic  premises,  tlie  general  state-building 
tendency  of  the  time,  were  manifestations  of  one  intellectual  ten- 
dency, wliich  found  its  sharpest  and  most  consequent  expression 
in  Protestantism,  It  et*uld  ntit  be  initiate*!,  much  less  consum- 
mated, without  ext^iting  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  Not  with- 
out jealousy  the  latter  saw  the  immanent  decline  uf  the  power  and 
importance  of  tlie  Canon  law;  and  the  essential  coiniection  be- 
tween this  turn  of  events  and  the  movement  begun  within  the 
Church  itself  did  not  escape  the  €|uick  eye  of  self-interest.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  ancient  Church  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
an  institution  and  a  science  release<l  from  her  control  was  still  to 
be  considered  Christian.  Ethieul  scruples  against  the  study  of 
imperial  law  so  artlently  pursuetl  were  easy  enough  to  find.  Legal 
science,  it  was  argued,  must  be  a  science  incompatible  with  Cliris- 
tianity,  since  it  taught  men  that  they  might  and  should  defend 
their  rights,  notwithstanding  Christ  commanded  that  a  man  should 
not  seek  his  own,  nor  quarrel  or  litigate  with  his  brothers,  but 
should  practise  forbearance.  From  such  views  men  deduced  an 
irreconcilable  schism  between  Christianity  and  law.  This  clerical 
opposition  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  proverb,  **  Juristen  böse 
Christen.*'  ^  That  opposition  was  directed  solely  agaiust  the 
imperial  law,  and  contemplated  no  detraction  from  the  credit  of 
the  Canon  law.  That  their  arguments  overshot  the  mark  and 
reached  Canon  as  well  as  Koman  Iaw\  they  could  disregard,  since 
professional  legal  trainingwas  based  more  and  more  upon  the  latter. 


^  Stintzing,  *'Daa  Sprichwort  Juristen  böse  Christen  in  seinen  ge- 
\  schichtlichen  Bedeutuogen  "  (1875),  [See  Professor  Kenny'a  essay  above 
belted  in  §  23.  — Ed-I 
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Last  of  all.  the  Reformation  exercised,  in  one  respect,  an  immerli* 
ate  influence  upon  the  subject  matter  of  legal  studies.  For  inas- 
much as  it  belittled  the  importance  of  Canon  law  and  awakened 
a  mdespre^  antipathy  against  it  (though  without  destroying 
its  validity,  even  within  Protestant  countries,  or  rendering  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  superfluous),  the  effect  was  that  the  Canon  law»  though 
it  did  not  disappear,  took  a  less  prominent  place  as  the  object  of 
university  courses  and  scientific  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reforms  within  the  Church  in  Protestant  countries  prepared  the 
ground  for,  and  gave  the  impulse  to,  the  creation  of  a  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  law  as  a  new  subject  of  instruction. 


Topic  4.   Methods  of  Jurists  in  the  1500  s 

§  29.  General  Character  of  Medieval  Science,  —  In  the  case  of 
a  science  whose  material  is  handed  down  in  written  records  it  is 
self-evident  that  exegesis  must  be  the  beginning  of  its  work,  and 
must  always  remain  its  foundation.  So  it  was  that  the  scientific 
revival  of  the  Justinian  law  by  the  Glossators  began  with  such  work ; 
indeed,  the  significance  of  their  labor  lies  precisel\'  in  the  fact  that 
they  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  Justinian  law  the  exegetic 
method  in  its  entirety  and  purity.  With  all  the  freshness  lent 
by  entry  into  a  newly  discf>vered  field  of  thought»  with  interest  con- 
centrated upr»n  submersion  in  their  sources*  and  with  no  literary 
medium  between  them  and  the  object  of  their  study  that  could 
hamper,  distract,  or  misguide  them,  they  unlocked  the  content 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  with  a  rare  power  of  thought,  and  made 
its  substance  an  intellectual  possession  of  succeeding  times. 

Wlien,  after  more  than  a  century,  the  decay  of  legal  science  began, 
the  cause  lay  less  in  a  general  decline  of  intellectual  force  than  in 
the  natural  law  that  any  methr»fl,  continued  without  mmlifications 
of  tools  or  mode  of  application,  l>ecomes  in  time  a  hollow  virtuosity, 
exhausts  its  creative  energ>%  and  reaches  a  vertex,  bej'ond  which  it 
yields  no  new  results»  but  expends  its  labor  in  mere  repetition, 
analysis,  and  exposition  of  the  material  handed  down.  But  what 
is  more,  the  method  of  medieval  science  carried  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  decay,  because  it  consisted  in  pure  analysis,  prosecuted 
with  a  closed  mind.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
saturated  with  faith  in  authority;  all  deeper  observation  of  things 
was  controlled  by  the  conviction  that  truth  is  something  given, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  first  to  discover,  but  only  to  receive  from 
tradition.    Within  scholasticism,  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  in 
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"fneology  and  of  Aristotle  in  philosophy  stoorl  on  an  equal  plane. 
To  recognize  and  to  prove  the  harmony  of  the  two  was  the  problem 
in  whose  solution  scholastic  philosophy  wore  itself  out,  'V^^^e^e, 
however,  the  contradiction  was  not  to  be  removed,  there  (they  be- 
lieved) the  higher  authority  of  re\'elation  prevailed;  ior  that  is  tlie 
supreme  test  of  truth,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
as  its  representative  and  guardian,  h  ultimately  conclusive.  The 
goal  of  science  can  therefore  only  be,  on  one  hand,  to  demonstrate 
the  agreement  between  those  metaphysical  truths  w^hich  appear 
as  tlie  content  of  human  reason  and  revelation;  und,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  reduce  the  content  of  both  to  knowledge  by  tlie  instru- 
ment of  analysis,  —  that  is,  by  a  process  of  investigation  which 
starts  with  a  material  ready  and  complete,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
member it  by  the  method  of  syllogistic  demonstration.  The  form 
in  which  scholasticism  practised  this  consisted  in  the  statement 
of  "  questions,"  sometimes  abstractly  formulated,  sometimes  con- 
cretely stated  in  the  form  of  a  *'  casus  '*;  and  which  are  answered  by 
an  exposition  of  pros  and  cons  with  constant  dragging  in  of  the 
authorities.  In  this  procedure  the  contradictions  that  may  appear 
are  overcome  either  by  the  subordination  of  one  autltority  to  an- 
other, or  by  "  distinctions  **  in  w^hich  each  proposition  deduced 
retains  an  individual,  limited  validity.  Analysis  by  questions 
and  distinctions  involved  therefore  an  inconceivable  frittering 
into  details. 

More  even  than  philosophy,  legal  science  was  dominated  by 
the  assumption  of  a  given  truth  and  of  its  inherent  consistency. 
Still  more  in  it  than  in  philosophy,  and  with  better  reason,  is 
judgment  constrained  by  the  materials  and  the  aims.  Its 
material  is  firm  and  settled;  its  task  .  .  .  not  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  new  truths,  but  to  ascertaining  rules  objectively 
declared,  and  to  understanding  them  in  their  basis,  purposes,  and 
relations.  The  constraint  of  legal  science  was  bound  to 
become  closer  and  firmer  the  more  the  private  legislation  with 
w4iich  it  dealt  should  lie  developed  in  its  details  into  a  perfected 
system.  Add  to  this  that  instinct  of  faith  which  penetrated  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Midtlle  Ages,  its  credulous  reverence 
of  tradition,  its  willing  and  habitual  subordination  of  Judgment 
to  authority;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  beginning  of  historical  criti- 
cism w*as  quite  impossible.  And  so,  for  example,  in  the  study  of 
the  Justinian  legislation  no  importance  whatsoever  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  between  it  and  its  medieval  commentators  tliere 
lay  more  than  a  thousand  years.     With  najve  credulity  the  Glos- 
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sators  took  in  hand  its  interpretation  as  though  it  were  a  question 
of  the  enforcement  of  a  contemporary  statute,  and  uncritically 
assumed  for  the  author  of  their  sources  the  surrounding  conditions 
and  ac^*epted  notions  of  their  own  day. 

Their  faith  in  authority  did  nut,  indeed»  extend  to  the  fonn  of 
the  text,  since  this  was  available  in  different  readings.  But 
their  criticism  here  also  was  very  sparsely  exercised,  and  without 
any  method  whatever.  A  particular  form  of  the  text  became  tra- 
ditionally fixed  as  ''litera  communis*'  or  "  vulgata/'  to  which  one 
\vas  considered  bound  in  toto*  Still  more  entrammeli ng  for 
research  was  the  influence  of  faith  as  regards  the  systematic 
form  and  order  of  the  Justinian  Iaw-bo<>ki>.  Even  those  works 
which  themselves  approached  a  systematic  form,  the  **  Summce/* 
merely  gi\'e  orderly  s^Miopses  of  the  content  of  the  corresponding 
divisions  of  their  sourc*es.  Under  such  conditions  legal  reseai*ch 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  pure  analysis.  The  work  was  there- 
fore more  extensive  than  intensive,  directed  rather  to  dissolution 
than  to  concentration.  And  if  the  exegetic  method  in  it^Jf 
involved  the  danger  of  not  distinguishing  the  relative  value  of 
different  passages,  of  treating  all  with  equal  emphasis,  thus  heap* 
ing  particularities  fortuitously  together,  that  method,  when  mnnip* 
ulated  in  purely  analytic  fashion,  was  bonmi  to  lead  to  such  a  fritter^ 
ing  of  its  materials,  and  to  a  dissohition  into  enormous  mas2»es 
of  details»  This  dismembering  tendency  made  itself  felt  even 
w^iere  unification  was  the  apparent  goal;  since  contradictions 
were  un  principle  not  merged  into  higher  unities,  but  so  rei*onciIed 
by  distinctions  that  every  proposition  and  ever>'  opinion  stood 
independent  within  certain  limits. 

§30.  Legal  Science:  the  **Mos  Italicus."  —  In  the  course  of 
time,  a  fixed  tv^pe  of  this  analytical  e-xegetic  method  had  been 
developed,  which  from  the  loOOs  onward  was  called  (in  contra- 
distinction to  variant  methods)  instruction  **  more  Italico  '*  or 
"  magistraliter.**  It  was  embodied  in  identical  form  in  legal 
literatm^e  and  in  academic  courses.  From  the  original  simplicity 
and  naturalness  which  we  find  in  the  Glossators  *  exegesis  had 
developed  into  a  complicated  mechanism.  Hieronymus  Schurpf 
gives  tlie  following  scheme  for  the  '*  \"ulgaris  et  usitat«  sive  com- 
munis interpretandi  ratio:"  (I)  continuatio  ad  pra^ctxlentia;  (2) 
textus  partitio;  (3)  summarii  relatio;  (4)  casus  fictio;  (5)  dubi- 
tandi  ratio;  (6)  decidendi  ratio;  (7)  rationis  dubitandi  confutatio; 

»  As  to  this,  <?/.  Savigny,  '^Ge^chkhte,"  III,  ch,  23-24;  Sch^dU,  **QueK 
leo/'  I,  52^53. 
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(8)  Tiotahifium  rtillectio;  (9)  glossaruui  diversarum  confiliatio; 
(10)  neotericorum  Judicium;  (11)  eommutiis  opinionis  judicatio; 
(12)  ad  forum  explicatio.  A  celebrated  distich  of  Matthaus 
Gribaldus  Mopha  (whieli  we  foUow,  since  it  was  used  from  the 
middle  lölHJs  onward  to  characterize  the  *'  Mos  Italicus  "  and  as 
a  mnemonic  aid)  öumraarized  the  elements  of  the  process  more 
briefly.     It  runs: 

"  Prfl?mitto,  seindo,  sumnio,  easumque  figxiro, 
Perlego,  do  «ausas,  connoto,  objicio.*' 

The  commentator  begins  with  an  introduction  ('*  prfemitto  '*), 
in  which  he  characterizes  and  delimits  in  a  general  w^ay  the  matters 
treated  of  in  his  texts»  defines  the  terms  involved,  and  adds  any 
other  preliminary  explanations*  On  this  follows  the  '*  partitio/* 
—  division  of  the  material  into  its  parts,  the  indication  of  the 
different  matters  and  principles  involved  in  the  text,  and  which 
are  to  be  separately  expanded  (**  scindo  '').  After  this  dismem- 
berment of  the  text,  its  essential  content  is  again  briefly  recapitu- 
lated ("summo*').  in  which  process  the  summaries  of  Bartolus 
and  others  are  commented  upon*  Next  follows  the  statement  of 
the  **  casus."  The  assumptions  of  fact  underlying  the  propositions 
inv^olvefl  in  the  passage  under  discussion  are  here  indic^ated,  being 
taken  from  the  texi:  su  far  as  this  indicates  them,  or  otherwise 
stated  b;^'  an  example  theoretically  de\^sed  or  borrowed  from 
actual  practice.  Abundant  examples  of  these  existed  in  collect 
tions  of  **  casus  '*  that  were  early  formed,  and  in  the  Accursian 
gloss.  If  the  **  partitio  *'  has  offered  opportunity,  place  has  already 
been  found  under  it  for  a  heaping  up  of  authorities.  The  text 
itself  is  now  set  ont,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  this  connection  are 
attached  critical  elucidations  of  variant  readings.  The  content 
of  the  text  having  by  these  processes  been  fixc^I  and  elucidated* 
and  the  fundamental  interpretation  thus  completed,  additional 
expositions  of  its  content  are  begun  in  huge  abundance.  First, 
the  **  causae ''  are  discussed.  By  these  are  understood  primarily 
the  rationale  of  the  decision  and  of  its  legal  principle,  with  refuta- 
tion of  all  possible  doubts  and  opposing  reasons.  This  la  also  the 
place  for  the  discussion  of  the  four  Aristotelian  causes  employed  by 
the  schoolmen:  *  the  **  causa  efficiens,*'  **  materialis,''  **  formalis," 
'*  finalis;  '*  which  (according  to  the  commentator's  type  of  mind) 
might  be  dispatched  in  a  purely  formal  and  superficial  manner» 

^  Ratjen,  **Vom  EiuÜUBso  der  PhÜosophiP  auf  die  Jurisprudenz"  (Pro- 
gramm, Kiel»  1855);  Stintzing^  ** Ulrich  Za.sius,"  pp.  112  et  seq. 
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m  made  the  basis  for  a  particular  and  didactic  treatment.  (Tlie 
four  causes  are,  however,  treated  by  luau^'  commentators  not  in 
this  place,  but  in  the  introduction ;  this  is  indeed  the  older  practice, 
to  which,  for  example,  Zasius  adheres.)  Under  the  '*  coniioto," 
which  follows  next,  was  understood  a  stringing  together  of  remarks 
of  all  sorts  in  arbitrary  order  and  number.  Here  belong  the  colli- 
gation of  the  legal  principles  deduced  in  the  case  in  hand  with  other 
related  principles  ("  cognata  et  similia  "),  parallel  passages  being 
to  this  end  state<i  and  expounded;  cH^mparisons  of  the  same;  ex- 
cursions into  other  fields  of  the  law;  above  all  the  deduction  of 
certain  general  maxims,  —  which  had  borne  since  the  Glossators 
the  fjeculiar  name  of  **  brocardica/*  and  later  came  to  be  known  us 
**  regula?/*  **  loci  communes/*  and  **  axiomata."  If  the  com- 
mentator is.  thus  far,  drawn  off  into  undue  discursiveness,  the 
final  operation  of  the  **  objicere  *'  offers  him  an  excuse  for  stUl 
wider  treatment  of  controverted  questions  ("  contraria  et  ofi- 
p{)sitiones  *')*  In  addition  to  apparently  or  actually  contradictory 
passages  of  the  text,  the  variant  views  of  the  **  Gloss  '*(t.^,  of 
Accursius)  and  of  the  commentators  are  here  gathereii  together. 
Their  explanation  leads  to  **  distinct iones,  amplicationes  et  limi- 
tationes/'  in  whose  elaboration  is  displayed  the  virtuosity  of  the 
st*hölastic  dialectic.  Doubts,  objections,  and  disputes  are  intro- 
duced and  disposed  of,  by  means  of  **questiones,**  for  whose  solu- 
tion authorities  are  cited  pro  and  con. 

§  31.  Effects  of  the  **  Mob  ItalJciia."  —  Had  this  method  been 
applied  with  simplicity  and  a  sensible  moderation,  legal  science 
most  have  profited  (though  unconsciously)  by  the  benefits  of  a 
thorough  exegesis.  But  if  one  would  understand  its  actual  per- 
nicious influence,  one  must  not  forget  the  formalistic  tendencies 
of  legal  learning.  Men  believed  they  had  understood  the  matter 
when  they  had  understtxid  the  operations  of  a  complicated  inter- 
locking wheel  work,  although  such  operations  were  often  directed 
to  an  understanding  far  less  of  the  matter  itself  than  of  the  dialectic 
laws  and  forms  discoverable  in  it  or  in  its  expression.  It  was  a 
fatal  confusion  of  logical  forms  with  positive  knowledge.  And  if 
the  method  itself,  with  its  complicated  instructions,  gave  excuse 
for  discursiveness,  so  too  the  personal  inclination  to  subtility,  the 
general  practice  of  over  nice  disputation  and  distinction,  and  the 
habit  of  interweaving  continually  with  one's  own  argument 
appeals  to  autlmrity,  were  added  influences  to  the  same  encL 
Tradition  required  that  he  who  lived  later  should  take  account  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  lived  earlier;   while  vanity  led  him  to 
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endeavor  to  shine  with  a  rich  and  learnetl  apparatus,  and  to  sur- 
pass his  predecessors  in  propounding  finer  di.stinrtions  or  con- 
triving new  ''c[uestiones.''  And  thus  not  only  was  legal  literature 
swollen  to  an  incomprehensible  boily  of  uncorrelated  details,  but 
the  exegetic  method  lost  sight  more  and  more  of  its  own  basis. 
Instead  of  busying  itself  with  its  texts,  it  dealt  primarily  with 
opinions  concerning  them.  As  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus  became  in  theology  the  chief  pillars  of  dogmatics,  and  were 
even  declared  by  papal  authority  to  be  in  part  infalhblc  teachers, 
so  legal  science  came  to  ground  itself  upon  the  Gloss  of  Accursius 
and  on  Bartolus.  Even  statutory  dispositions  were  issued  to 
strengthen  the  latter *s  authority,  and  to  create  professorial  chairs 
for  instruction  in  his  writings.  That  legal  practice  gladly  followed 
this  tendency  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  WTien  theor\'  renounces 
inde{>endent  investigation,  practice  does  the  same  the  more  will- 
ingly. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  these  results,  modern  scholarship  is 
prone  to  distinguish  insufficiently  two  points  of  view.  From  the 
standpoint  of  scholarship,  one  is  justifietl  in  declaring  it  a  lament- 
able decline  that  access  to  direct  understanding  of  the  sources 
should  have  been  not  only  shut  off  but  in  general  no  longer  sought. 
But  from  the  more  general  historical  standpiiint  of  the  law*s  de- 
velopment one  must  judge  otherwise.  Consider  first  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  la\\\  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
explanations  of  the  sources  which  our  sharpened  eyes  recognize 
as  misunflerstandings  were  prompted  by  and  based  upon  those 
contemporary  legal  conceptions  with  which  the  minds  of  the 
commentators  were  engrossed.  Unconscious  of  the  hist*»rical  in- 
consistencies, bent  not  at  all  on  recognizing  them,  Imt  on  treat- 
ing the  Corpus  Juris  ingenuously  as  a  binding  code  for  the 
present,  the  Roman  law  was  re-formed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
medieval  jurists,  into  a  half  modern  law,  of  Roman  mixed  with 
Germanic  conceptions.  Objectionable  as  this  may  l>e  from  the 
standpoint  of  iin  uncorrnpte^J  exegesis,  ne%TrtheIess  the  work  done 
deserves  full  recognition  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  practice, 
whose  positive  needs  were  tluis  instinctively  recognized  and  satis- 
fied.* Had  men  I>een  conscious,  to  the  degree  we  are  to-ilay,  of 
the  chasm  that  separates  the  present  from  antiquity,  they  cer- 
tainly w^ould  have  lacked  the  courage  to  adopt  the  inheritance  of 


'  See  as  to  this  and  the  false  judginent  of  similar  phenomena  of  later 
times,  the  apposite  remarks  of  Jheting^  ** Geist  des  römischen  Rechts," 
IV,  464  d  9eq, 
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the  ancient  world  directly  as  a  binding  rule  of  life.  And  if  they 
had  consritiusly  purposed  U\  put  into  effect  tlie  Roman  Uiw  in  its 
purity  (granting  that  it  coiikl  have  been  understf>o<l),the  conditions 
of  society  would  have  tlirown  insuperable  obstacles  in  their  way. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  Canon  law,*  we  must  add  to 
these  consiilerations  the  fact  that  university  professors  and  law- 
writers  were  alike  subordinated  to  a  living,  active  legislative  powe?^ 
whose  will,  expresstMl  in  ecclesiastical  ordi nancies,  they  were  bound 
in  duty  and  impelled  by  sentiment  to  enforce. 

But  whether  it  be  taken  that  mere  misunderstanding  or  a  law- 
making instinct  guidetl  the  Commentators,  the  influence  of  both 
elements  to  such  a  degree  was  made  possible  only  through  the  domi- 
naru*e  of  the  analvlical  methixl.  An  individual  principle,  takea 
in  isolation,  can  be  given  by  reasoning  a  signification  which  is 
conclusive  for  a  special  case  but  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to 
it  when  considered  as  an  organic  part  of  the  whole,  —  i,cf.  as  a 
consequence  of  a  more  general  legal  concept. 

§  32.  "  Loci  '*  and  "  Toplca.'*  —  The  unity  lacking  in  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  was  to  be  re-<:*reate<l  in  the 
student's  mi  ml  by  memc^ry.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
role  played  in  the  scholastic  methf)d  by  the  **  L(»cus,'* — a  word 
with  wliich  the  most  various  meanings  art^  ass4>ciated.  but  which 
are  all  included  in  the  notion  of  a  vantage  place,  outside  of  the 
matter  under  discussion»  whence  the  details  can  be  objectively 
surveyed.  Such  *'  Loci  **  scholars  were  at  pains  to  discover  and 
e^tablisli.  to  the  end  of  securing  a  firm  sujjport  for  the  mcmor>' 
anil  the  judgment;  and  the  memorizing  of  the  **  Loci  **  wa8  one 
of  the  first  rules  of  methodology. 

By  **  loci  ordinarir  **  the  schoolman  of  the  law  understood  those 
passages  in  the  *'  Corpus  Juris  "  to  which  were  attached,  by  fixed 
convention,  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  any  given  iiroblcrn  of  the 
law.  Thus  the  "  locus  ordinarius  "  of  the  floctrine  of  **  mom  *' 
was  lex  32,  Digesta  de  usuris,  liber  22,  titulus  1,  later  L  S4.  D. 
de  V.  O.,  45,  1;  u!  the  doctrine  of  the  **  statuta,''  L  9,  D.  de  j* 
et  j.  1,  1;  the  doctrine  of  "  culpa,"  I  32,  1>.  depositi,  10,  3;  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  **  obligatio  naturalis/'  the  **  lex  damnata,^* 
frater  a  fratre,  1.  38,  de  cond.  ind„  12,  6. 

**  Loci  commuDes  **  we  find  in  various  meanings  and  applica- 
tions.  In  the  first  place  they  signified  the  general  conceptions 
serving  as  dialectic  premises  for  an  exposition,  also  the  atial>'tical 

»  rr  Thancr,  **DiG  Summa  Maestri  Rolandi"  (1874),  preface  ;  SchutU, 

**Quellen;'  h  215. 
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points  of  view  that  determitie  the  **  partitio  et  divisio  **  —  in 
oth«r  words,  the  jy.stifications  and  divisional  links  of  the  subjecl, 
or  the  outline  scheme  of  the  analysis.  By  **  locus  cominunis  " 
is  also  to  be  understowl  an  (Aristotelian)  ** topic*';  or,  as  applied 
t(»  legal  science»  a  general  rule  of  law;  so  that  the  expression  *'  locus  *' 
supplants  the  older  **  brocardiea/*  and  later  is  syntmymotjsly  used 
with  *'  regula  **  and  **  axioma.'*  To  these  meanings  and  applica- 
tions of  the  **  locus  **  is  to  be  added,  finail\%  that  borrowed  from 
rhetoric,  "loci  (toVo?)  est  sedes  argiimenti.*'  These  "loci"  con- 
stitute the  object  of  the  "4opica/*  i,e.  "ars  ratiocinandi."  In  fact 
they  are  not  merely,  like  a  *' topic/'  the  premises  of  a  demon- 
stration, but  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  in  general,  being  deter- 
mined hy  all  the  relations  and  circumstances  involved  in  a  given 
object  of  exposition. 

Legal  science  made  copious  use  of  the  **  loci/*  Indeed  it  was 
a  part  of  the  traditional  pedagogic  method  to  start  in  argumentation 
from  definitely  settled  *'  loci/*  Only  that  demonstration  was 
reputed  certain  and  conclusive  which  had  as  its  starting-point  a 
**  locus  **  recognized  and  approved  1>y  the  schoolmen.  In  this 
respect  the  syllogistic  logic  of  exegesis  and  the  method  of  establish- 
ing proof  in  legal  procedure  were  much  alike.  The  '*  loci  **  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  aids  in  the  formulation  of  *'questiones/'  Legal 
scholars  were  at  j>ains  to  amass  the  most  ample  apparatus  of  use- 
ful **  loci/'  Baldus  had  already  brought  the  number  to  a  hun- 
dred* Later  many  more  were  added  whose  doctrinal  validity 
was  questionable.  At  the  end  of  the  140()s,  therefore,  men  began 
to  sift  and  clarify  them.  [The  two  works,  "  De  Modo  Ratiocinandi 
et  Dispntandi  in  Jure  '*  (Bologna,  1514)  of  Petrus  Andreas  Gam- 
manis,  and  *'  Topicoruni  scu  Locorum  Legalinm  Opus  de  Invcn- 
tione  et  Argumentatione  **  (Louvain,  1516)  of  Nikolaus  Everardus* 
were  the  most  famous  products  of  such  undertakings.] 

§  33.  The  Period  of  UnEhaken  Authority  of  the  "  Moa  Italicus/' 
—  In  Italy,  the  land  of  its  nativity,  the  legal  art  embodied  in  the 
**  mos  Italiens,"  which  afforded  such  ample  play  to  the  racial 
disiKJsition  to  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  remained  in  full  bloom  not- 
withstanding the  Humanists'  arraignments  of  its  corrupted  Latin 
and  bad  taste.  It  was  the  art  of  the  method  which  still  drew 
Germans  in  large  numljcrs  to  the  Italian  universities  so  late  as 
the  15()()s.  Guido  Panzirolus  (1599)  presents  it  in  detail  as  the 
true  and   the  dominant   method;    though   not  indeed,   i^ithout 

*  \SHntring,  **Gesehipht€»/'  L  119-120;  criticises  the  estimat«  of  Everts 
(Everardus)  given  by  Savigny  m  his  '^Oesehichte/'  VI,  465*  — Transl.I 
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criticising  its  degeneration  into  a  prolix  fornialisra.^  Not  less 
securely  did  tlie  Bartolists  and  Accursianists  bold  sway  in  Fra^ice. 
In  Toulutise,  Montpellier,  Orleans»  Avignon»  Valence,  Grenoble, 
and  Paris,  they  maintained  their  ground,  despite  the  quickening 
of  a  new  spirit  by  Alciat  and  Bude,  which  attained  control  only 
in  Bourges.  Matthäus  Gribaldi  (of  Chieri,  in  Piedmont)  pub* 
lished  in  1541  for  his  students  in  Toulouse,  after  his  removal  to 
Valence,  his  **  Libri  Tres  de  Methodo  ac  Ratione  Studendi,*'  in 
which  he  expounds  the  **  mos  legendi  Italicus,"  —  highly  esteemed, 
he  tells  us»  in  France:  though  it  is  true  he  makes  concessions  to 
the  Flumanists.  Great  jurists  were  unable  to  root  out  the  old 
forms  of  scholasticism,  whose  practical  worth  Albericus  Gentilis 
still  championed  in  1582  in  his  dialogues  "  De  Juris  Intcrpre- 
tibus/ '  And  if,  from  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  new  tendency» 
represented  by  Duaren,  Donellus  (Doneau),  Cujas,  and  others, 
was  what  had  drawn  German  students  to  the  French  schcnils, 
nevertheless  we  find  them  still  among  the  auditors  of  the  old 
method.  Germany  l>orrows  the  meth*xls  with  the  materials  of 
Italian  scholarship;  and  thr»ugh  at  this  pericMl  there  are  noticeable 
in  Germans',  as  in  France,  radical  counter  tendencies  tending  slowly 
to  bring  science  into  other  ways,  yet  the  **  mos  Italicus  "  is  still, 
notwithstanding,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  juristic  methixl, 
and  is  officially  maintained*  Like  Alciat,  who  reports  as  much 
for  France  and  Italy,  Zasius  complains  of  the  liindranees  thrown 
b\'  the  faculties  in  the  way  of  every  de\iation  from  the  old 
path. 

The  statutes  and  lecture  catalogues  of  the  German  universities 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  sway  of  this  method,  even  though  from  the 
middle  of  the  century  there  becomes  evident  in  many  of  them 
a  new  tendency,  and  one  not  only  actually  practised,  but  abo 
recognized  by  statute  (as  at  Greifswald,  1545,  Rostock,  1564). 
Yet  even  Bonifacius  Amerbach,  so  late  as  1552,  finds  it  an  ob- 
jection to  the  call  extended  to  Dauren  and  Balduin  to  come  to 
Tübingen,  that  they  had  **  tlepartcd  from  old  established  methoils 
in  profitendo/' "  A  deviation  from  tradition  was  construeil  as  a 
lack  of  scholarship  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  century,  in  Altdorf,  in 
the  case  of  Hugo  Donellus  (Doneau).  the  greatest  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  legal  synthesis  united  with  complete  control  of  the 
sources;  and  we  must  regard  as  a  conc*ession  to  the  **  mos  Italicus  *^ 
the  request  directed  to  him  by  the  school  inspectors  that  he  might 

*  Panzirolus,  "De  Clari'*  L^^m  Interpr^tibus,"  bcKik  2,  eh.  i,  OwS. 

'  Manärij,  **Johaan  Sichar<11/'  pp.  12,  3o. 
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he  pleased,  **  in  addition  to  the  textual  application  of  his  own 
method  to  take  upon  himself  to  expound  for  some  two  hours 
*  textum  in  jure.'" 

Thus  the  "  mos  Italicus  **  maintained  itself  down  into  the  ICOOs; 
if  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  in  an  enfeebled  form,  nevertheless 
as  the  method  pre%'ailing  in  the  ofScially  primary  courses*  And 
it  was  not  solely  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  halo  of  ponderous 
scholarship  that  supported  it,  but  the  ad\  antages  it  ofiered  as  an 
introduction  to  legal  controversies,  received  opinions,  and  casuistics. 
It  was  on  this  account  reputed  the  fittest  method  to  make  one  an 
expert  and  securely  seated  legal  joust  er.  To  the  academic  in- 
struction  was  assigned  the  task  of  aflbrding  both  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  training;  for  a  practical  apprenticeship  did  not 
then,  as  to-day,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  the  young  lawyer  s 
academic  studies,  Tliis  predominance  of  the  practical  tendency, 
to  which  the  representati\es  of  legal  science  were  led  and  con- 
fined b\'  social  necessities  and  their  own  continual  occupation  with 
practical  work,  luid  the  effect  that  neither  the  systematic  nor  the 
antiquarian  method  as  received  in  German}',  perfectetJ  its  de- 
velopment or  attained  undisputed  sway.  And,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, though  Germany  can  show  vigorous  efforts  and  excellent 
l>eginnings  and  a  few  important  achievements,  it  cannot  show  one 
representative  of  legal  learning  who  can  be  compared  with  the 
great  French  jurists,  or  who  can  be  still  named  (as  those  can  be) 
^as  unexcelled  models  of  excellence. 

From  still  anotlier  point  of  view  was  this  practical  tendency 
a  hindrance  to  a  new  method.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
itself  was  developed  and  transformed  by  the  Commentators, 
though  the  Justinian  law-books  were  regarded  in  German^'  as  au- 
thoritative, it  was  nevertheless  indisputable  that  their  content 
was  not  received  without  limitations  and  modifications;  these 
consisted  of  the  traditional  '*  opiniones  doctorum,*'  and  were  only 
to  be  determined  from  legal  literature.  From  this  viewpoint  it 
was  possible  to  contest  the  innovation  in  scientific  method  as  an 
unjustified  apostasy,  and  to  defend  the  *'  mos  Italiens  ''  success- 
fidly,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  body  of  actually  existing 
law  could  be  trul\'  represented  as  resting  jointly  upon  the  '*  lex  '* 
a  Mel  the  *'  interpretation* 

§  34,  Opposition  and  the  Beginningr  of  Reform.  —  Along  with 
the  traditional  reverence  for  the  old  method,  there  runs  throuj^h- 
out  the  15iM>s  complaints  of  the  prolixity  into  which  it  had  de- 
generated.    Even  five  or  six  years'  study  led  only  to  a  fragmentary 
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knowledge  of  the  law**  Franz  Frosch  sent  his  son  to  Btiurges  in 
1533  because  there^  under  the  inHuence  of  the  Aleiatic  method. 
"  in  one  year,  at  least  as  many  titles  of  the  Pandects  would  be 
disposed  of  a,s  separate  leges  '  more  Italico/  '*  According  to 
\igelius  two  whole  years  were  devoted  in  Padua,  about  this  time, 
to  the  Institutes,  and  still  only  a  few  title^i  were  run  through, 
Alciat,  and  later  Panzirol,  report  the  same,  and  tell  that  a  whole 
year  was  generally  devoted  to  five  passages  of  the  civil  or  the  Canon 
law.  [Late  in  the  century,  one  German  professor  boasts  of  inter- 
preting the  Institutes  concisely  for  mature  students,  in  four  years; 
another  (and  no  friend  of  the  ''  mos  Italiens  *')  in  three.  \'arious 
university  statutes  —  as  at  Greifswald,  1545;  Vienna,  15.>l;* 
Ingolstadt,  156o;  Rostock,  15G4;  Tübingen.  1588  —  attempted 
to  lessen  the  period  of  study,  particularly  the  time  devoted  tu  the 
Institutes.  According  to  the  lecture  lists  of  Ingolstadt  for  1571, 
which  boast  that  the  curriculum  is  established  exactly  according 
to  the  Italian  model,  the  Institutes  are  given  **  cum  apparatu  " 
in  two  years,  "  textualiter  "  in  a  shorter  time,  while  four  years 
are  tie  voted  to  the  Code  and  eight  t(?  tlie  Pandects.  Uostockt' 
in  1564,  preceded  by  more  than  lialf  a  century  any  other  university 
in  prescribing  systematic  instruction  in  the  law  according  to 
subjects,  —  the  law  of  i^ersons,  contracts,  inheritance,  feudal  law% 
plaints,  procedure,  regulie  juris.) 

§  35.  Unofficial  Academic  Courses :  Seminars  and  DisputatiDtis. 
—  The  reform  of  pcdagogi(*al  methml  is  c(»iine(*te<l  with  a  change 
in  the  organization  of  academic  instruction.  The  official  **  lec*tura»  *' 
or  "  lectiones,"  which  were  held  **  publice  et  gratis.**  were,  in  ac- 
cordance with  traditional  arrangement,  dissertations  up*in  texts ? 
therefore.  howe\er  much  one  might  digress  from  these»  their 
method  was  essentially  exegetic  and  analytical.  Only  in  unofficial 
courses  was  it  possible  to  abandon  the  norm  thus  prescribed.  Tlie 
less  adapted  the  '*  lecturae  ''  were  to  introduce  the  beginner  into 
legal  science,  the  more  they  afforded  only  a  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge of  isolated  details,  so  much  the  more  imperatively  was  the 
need  felt  of  seeking  aid  in  private  instruction.  As  a  consequence, 
at  all  the  universities  we  find  younger  scholars  devoted  to  such 
activity,  and  a  great  number  of  professors  began  their  academic 
work  in  this  way» 


1  Cramer,  ** Kleine  Schriften,"  pp.  14S  ei  Btq,;  Sangny,  "Oesehiohl©/' 
III.  M7, 

'-  Kink,  "Die  Rechtslehre  an  der  Wiener  Universität"  (1853),  pp.  37 
et  Meq. 

'  Krabbe,  ^Die  Universität  Rostock,**  pp,  5Ö8  d  te^. 
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Thus  tirose  a  mode  of  hist  ruction,  which  at  first  seems,  to  be 
sure,  to  have  consisted  simply  in  a  drill  upon  the  most  important 
matters,  so  far  a,s  suitable  for  memorizing,  —  the  **  summte/* 
**  tituli  et  reg:ula?/'  and  *'  loci  communes  "  being  leiirncd  by  heart. 
But  a  systematizing  tendency'  later  made  itself  e\  ident.  We  soon 
observ^e  that  the  ''  exereitationes,''  particularly  the  disputations 
of  the  professors,  are  held  ** privatim"  (>'.^.  unofficially);  the  public 
ones,  ever>^*here  prescribe*]  (for  which  Saturday  was  customarily 
set  aside),  were  indilTerently  attended  to  by  the  professors;  not 
simply  from  neglect,  but  through  experience  that  the  usefidness  of 
such  public  exercises,  in  which  only  a  few  auditors  could  take 
efTective  part,  was  very  slight. 

For  the  unofficial  courses  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon  were 
left  open.  These  w^ere  arranged  for  by  agreement  with  the  student 
upon  a  subject  and  an  honorarium,  —  thus  contrasting  with  the 
"  lecturfe/*  This  last  name,  too,  w^as  unsuitable  for  them,  because 
their  method  of  instruction  was  conversational  Hence  their 
name  **  collegia/*  suggesterl  by  the  limited  number  of  pupils  and 
their  fellowship  with  the  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
In  time,  and  increasingly,  as  the  **  lectura?  publica?  ''  sank  in  credit, 
because  their  methods  w^ere  becf>ming  antiquated,  the  full  professors 
did  not  disdain  to  conduct  such  **  collegia  privata,"  particularly 
if  they  had  had  success  in  them  as  }^oung  instructors.  Only  slowly 
and  against  strong  opjiosition  did  this  innovation  bec^ome  settled. 
The  danger  threatening  the  **  lectura?  publiete  '*  w^as  not  unap- 
preciated; it  seemeil  objectionable,  even  improper,  to  permit 
private  gain  from  teaching  in  the  '*  collegia  privata/*  when  the 
**  lecturte  *'  must  be  given  without  compensation.  By  a  process 
of  development  whose  stages  cannot  here  be  followed,  things 
went  so  far  that  the  university  instructors  transferred  the  em- 
phasis of  their  work  from  the  **  lecturte  publicie  **  to  the  **  collegia 
privata'";  and  the  more  the  former  sank  in  repute  the  more 
their  name  also  fell  into  oblivion.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that 
the  word  **  collegium  **  has  acquirc<^l  the  meaning  of  an  academic 
lecture  generally,  —  only  that  custom  of  speecli  w^hich  unites  it 
'  with  the  verb  **  lesen  "  (to  read)  reminding  one  of  its  relationship 
with  **  lectune  '*  and  *'  lectio.*" 

From  the  seminars  ('*  collegia  *')  there  arose  a  new  t>T>e  of  legal 
literature,  which  was- long  cultivated  with  especial  favor:  the  dis- 
putations held  therein,  edited  by  the  professor,  w^ere  united  and 
published  in  collections.  Inasmuch  as  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  material  was  attempted,  more  or  less  complete  manuals 
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resulted.  And  this  practice  wa^  soon  no  longer  limited  to  the  civil 
law;  for  the  study  of  criminal  law»  feudal  law»  and  even  Canon 
law,  **  collegia  "  were  likewise  formed  whose  labors  appeared  later 
in  print*  As  exaniples,  Wilhelm  Valentin  Forster's  **  Justinianeip 
Tractationes  ad  Institutiones  Juris''  (1(]Ü4-1608),  and  especially 
the  much-used  work  of  Treutler,  ''  Disputationum  Selectarum  " 
(1592)  deserve  especial  mention*  Treutler's  work  is  so  complete 
and  so  methodically  put  together  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  aijm- 
jjendiom  of  the  Pandects.  Next  to  Treutler's  Disputations, 
the  greatest  esteem  was  attained  by  those  published  by  Borcholten's 
pupil,  Heinrich  Bocer.  under  the  title  *'  Disputationes  de  Universe 
Jura  quo  Utimur/'  They  constitute  a  systematically  arranged 
collection  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  law. 

§  30«  Attitude  of  HumaniBm  toward  the  Mob  "  It&Iicus  **  and  the 
New  "  Methodus,"  —  Although,  as  already  explained  (§  27).  the 
emancipatory  and  fecundant  influence  of  Flumanism  upon  legal 
science  was  in  truth  a  mighty  one,  Humanism  has  not  thus  far 
been  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  the  **  mos  Italicus/*  because 
it  is  clear  that  its  positive  claims  stood  in  no  irreconcilable  re- 
pugnance to  the  '*  mos  Italicus.*'  Forthey  were  satisfied  if  scien- 
tific work  was  done  in  better  taste  and  in  purer  Latin,  —  if  inde» 
pendence  of  judgment  was  maintMined  in  the  face  of  authority,  — 
if,  finally,  antiquarian  learning  found  application  and  dialectic 
subtilities  were  moderated»  And  all  this  could  l>e  reconciled  with 
exegetie  methixls  and  fitted  into  the  purely  afudytieal  method 
without  essentially  altering  it.  Yet  ime  can  understand  liow  those 
who,  like  Za^ius,  first  accomplished  it,  appearetl  as  regenerators 
of  legal  science,  because  their  commentaries,  though  in  rnethoc! 
not  fundamentall\'  different,  nevertheless  did  re\'eal  a  freer  spirit, 
more  critical  and  open  directly  to  the  sources,  and  also  —  thanks 
to  a  utilization  of  historical  knowledge  —  a  new  substanc*e. 

The  question,  however,  essential  to  further  development  was 
this:  whether  sviithesis  could  be  elevated  into  an  effective  element 
of  legal  methf»d;  in  other  words,  whether  its  mass  of  particularitiesi 
could  be  reduced  to  principles,  united  in  greater  unities.  This 
question  also  was  first  raised  in  humanistic  circles,  GelUus' 
notice  (**  Xoctes  Ambrosiana»,*'  1,  22)  of  a  lost  work  of  Cicero, 
**  De  Jure  Civile  in  Artem  Redigendo/'  the  latter's  discussion 
('*  De  Orat,/*  I,  41)  of  the  pniblem  of  legal  science  "  In  Artem 
Redigere,*'  raised  the  question,  how  far  this  problem  had  sinc*e  then 
been  ^»Ived  or  its  solution  was  feasible.  Without  consciously 
realizing  the  significance  of  the  question,  men  recognized  neverUie» 
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less  that  the  "  ars  Juris  "  was  completely  lacking  in  the  traditional 
legal  science.  Going  further,  it  was  asked  whether  then  the  **  ars 
juris"  was  to  be  found  in  the  sources;  whether  Justinian  had 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  goal  indicated  by  Cicero.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  titles  in  the  Codex  and  the  Pandects  was  examined, 
the  succession  of  the  **  Fragmenta  "  and  Cnnstitutions;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  these  were  not  determined  upon  systematic 
*  grounds,^  the  question  arose  whether  it  were  not  justifiable,  yea 
imperative,  to  present  the  law  in  another  order.  This  was  the 
question  of  the  **  meth<xlus/*  as  the  systematic  presentation  was 
customarily  called.  How  busily  this  question  occupied  the 
younger  jurists  from  the  second  decade  of  the  1500  s  on  their 
letters  show  us. 

In  this  agitation  of  methodics  in  Germany  the  influence  was  felt 
of  the  French  jurists.^  In  contrast  to  the  *'mos  Italiens  **  there 
was  developed  the  **Mos  docendi  Galliens/'— distingui.shed  from 
the  former  partly  by  a  philological  and  antiquarian,  partly 
by  a  synthetic  element,  '  And  it  was  precisely  those  French 
jurists;  like  Duaren  and  Doneau,  cultivating  with  preference  this 
second  element,  who  exercised  particular  attraction  upon  German 
jurists.  To  this  influence  was  joined  that  of  the  allied  method 
represented  in  the  Netherlands  l>y  ^VTudaus  and  carried  into  Ger- 
many by  Alatthans  Wesenbeck,  as  well,  finally,  as  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Petnis  Ramus,  whose  influence  was  perceptible 
|in  all  branches  of  science.  Toward  the  close  of  the  1500s,  the 
synthetic  treatment,  illustrated  in  the  most  varied  forms  of  legal 
systematizationj  triumphed,  and  "methodice,''  or  some  similar 
label,  is  adopted  with  partiality  in  the  titles  of  books  as  a  claim 
to  preference. 

I  37*  The  RamiBts  and  their  Doctrindi. —  The  Ramistic  method  ' 
is  deserving  of  a  more  particular  notice,  as  well  for  its  essential 
historical  importance  as  because  of  the  incorrect  opinions  current 
regarding  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  movement  associated  in  all  fields  of 
science  with  the  appearance  of  Pethus  ILufUS,  one  must  recall  in 
what  degree  all  scientific  activity  was  dominated  by  the  tradi- 

*  ry.  Blukme,  "Über  die  Ordnung  der  BVagmenta  in  den  Pandekten," 
Z.G.E.W..  IV,  377  ti  Mcq, 

"  I"  Such  was  the  renown  of  Cujas  that  in  the  public  schools  of  Ger- 
many, when  his  name  was  mentioned,  every  one  to  ok  off  hi  a  Imt*'  {Haltam, 
**  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  loth-lTth  Centuries^'  H,  KW).  — Ed-I 

>  Tennrmftun,    "Geschiehte    der    Philosophie,"    VI,    420-440;     Ritter. 
**Gesehichl<?  der  Philosophie,*'   V,  471   et  seq.;    Waddington^*'  Ramus 
(Paris,  18.55). 
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tionary  Aristotelian-scholastic  dialectic.  Ramus  declared  war 
upon  this,  denied  its  correctness,  and  sought  to  put  another  and 
i^impler  in  its  place.  In  tlie  contest,  however,  that  thus  developed, 
there  was  not  involved  merely  a  schoolmen's  questitm  whether  the 
old  cjr  the  new  dialectic  was  technically  more  c*orrect  and  perfect; 
nor  whether  a  new,  perhaps  a  less  hunlensome,  domination  should 
replace  the  old  and  severe.  Rather  should  the  deeper  signi6cance 
of  the  contest  be  thus  formulated:  whether  the  authority  of  any 
system  whatsoever  of  tutorial  rules  should  dominate  the  mind's 
activity;  whether  it  should  not  be*  perraitted  to  men's  minds  to 
move  freely  according  to  the  laws  set  them  by  nature,  and  ohevin^ 
only  these.  Ramus  starts  with  the  prcmist^  that  dialectit*s  is  and 
should  be  only  a  practical  discipline,  —  the  **ars  bene  disserendi  '*; 
its  contents  should  be  determine<l  above  all  by  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind:  it  teaches  merely  the  art  of  using  well  man's  natural 
capacity  for  thought;  its  jjerfection  is.  attained  through  **  usus  " 
and  '*  exercitium/*  through  practice  in  the  application  of  its  rules» 
whereby  these  become  habits.  All  reflecticm  begins  by  searching 
out,  in  the  mind,  the  reasons  and  premises  which  reside  in  the  mind 
and  are  there  to  l>e  found ;  one  then  procee^ls  to  reiluce  these  to 
expression,  unite,  and  ntethodically  present  them.  Hence,  in  accord 
with  this  natural  process,  the  **  ars  bene  disserendi  **  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  '*  inventio  ''  and  the  **  judicium.**  The  former 
supplies  the  rules  by  which  arguments  are  found;  it  is  therefore 
essentially  a  topic.  The  latter  teaches  the  correct  use  of  the  argu- 
ments; and  may  be  either  a  '*  judicium  axiomaticum,"  when  it 
declares  that  something  is  or  is  not  judgment,  or  **  diantetieum," 
when  it  derives  one  axiom  from  another;  its  logical  forms  are  the 
syllogism  and  the  **  methodus,"  —  this  last  being  the  highest  type 
of  exposition,  which  brings  together  into  a  natural  order,  advancing 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  all  congruent  axiomata. 

Upon  this  simple  ground  plan  was  built  ati  ecjually  simple  dia- 
lectic, which  to  Ramus  signified,  not  an  analysis  of  the  thinking 
proc*ess  and  of  its  different  functions  and  forms,  but  a  set  of  pre- 
cepts for  the  use  of  natural  rules  of  conception,  judgment,  inference, 
and  colligation.  It  was  therefore,  as  the  definition  suggests, 
rather  rhetoric  than  true  dialectic,  and  its  opponents  reproached 
it  for  being  neither  For  this  very  reason  it  was  tantamount  to 
the  **  methodus,"  Le.  the  doctrine  and  art  of  clearly  presenting 
to  the  understanding  and  memory  accordant  judgments  and  con- 
clusions. It  is  from  this  view  **  dispositio  **  —  collocation,  division» 
colligation  —  of    that  which  is  conceived    through  "invcntio/* 
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determined  by  **  axioraa/'  deduced  by  syllogism;  and  constitutes 
therefore  the  last  part  and  also  the  highest  t)pe  of  the  **  ars  bene 
disserendi." 

RaraiLs  lays  down  as  the  general  rule  of  the  ''method us/'  that  in 
presenting  truth  one  should  start  frora  the  general  and  proceed  to 
the  particular.  Only  that  metlKxI  was,  accordingly,  to  him  a  true 
one,  which  began  with  the  definition  and  attached  to  this  the 
distribution;  which  last  is  partly  **  partitio  "  (disintegration  into 
parts)»  to  some  extent  **divisio"  (dtstinction  of  species).  In  each 
descendent  part  down  to  the  most  particular  the  same  proceed  lire 
is  repeated.  The  different  parts  are  then  to  be  united  by  **  transi- 
tiones." 

The  goal  at  which  Ramus  aimed  was,  accordingly,  a  natural 
synthesis.  And  his  significance  in  the  history  of  legal  science 
lies  in  the  fact  tliat  he  supplie<l  the  sxnthetic  tendency  with  a 
technical  apparatus  and  serve*!  to  give  it  scientific  support.  The 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  his  doctrine,  compared  with  the 
complicated  schematism  of  the  Aristotelians,  assured  to  him 
success.  He  strengthened  men's  courage  to  follow  in  science 
the  path  of  common  sense,  to  trust  in  one's  natural  judgment. 
He  is  therefore  of  kin  w^ith  Humanism  and  Protestantism. 

If  we  thus  regard  Ramism  as  a  tributary  of  a  general  current  of 
the  time,  then  we  understand,  on  one  hand»  the  broad  range  of  its 
visible  influence  and  the  embittered  opposition  to  it;  and  on  the 
other  hand»  the  fact  that  there  appeared  beside,  and  independent 
of  it,  other  very  similar  developments  in  scientific  method.  We 
must  not  derive  from  Ramism  all  that  is  akin  to  it.  In  Germany, 
questions  of  methodok*gy  were  current  before  anybody  knew  uf 
Petrus  Ramus;  and  the.\'  ran  their  course  in  large  part  unin- 
fluenced by  him.  In  France,  Counanus  evolved  his  system; 
and  Dauren  and  Doneau,  and  in  Lou  vain  Mudiius,  elaborated 
their  natural  **  syntheses "  without  guidance  by  him.  And, 
finaUy,  we  find  in  legal  science,  as  in  the  field  of  philosophy  proper, 
half-hearted  Ramists  and  eclectics.  Ramus  himself  dealt  with 
legal  science  only  in  passing  (a  "  Cynosura  Juris  Utriusque  "  at- 
tributed to  him  is  apocryphal).  He  touched  directly  the  problem 
of  legal  science  only  through  the  appeal  he  directed  to  Cujas  and 
L'Huspital  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  a  systematic  digest 
of  the  existing  law  J 

One  would  suppose  that  Ramisra,  whose  strength  lay  in  tlie 
negation  of  scholastic  routinism,  should  have  led  to  a  complete 
^Waddington^  "Ramus,'*  pp.  355  €t  «eg.,  474. 
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shelving  of  schematics;  that  a  piire  natyralism  should  hove 
clmracterized  his  genuine  followers.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
Raniists  claimed  to  be  scientific  dialecticians:  they  sought  to 
refute  the  reproach  that  Ramus  unflcrtook  to  teach  his  pupils 
"to  learn  to  fly  before  they  had  wings";  their  doctrine  should 
be  as  good  as  the  old  dialectic  art.  But  even  if  the  rules  were 
taken  from  nature,  still  the  school  first  brought  them  into  con- 
sciousness, atiti  uiethfKlical  practice  first  taught  their  skilful  use. 
And  so  it  fell  out  that  among  the  enlightened  followers  of  Ramus 
a  new  formalism  was  developetl.  which  manifested  itself  in  a  forever 
recurrent  utilization  of  certain  methodical  instruments  and  forms, 
and  was  all  the  more  unvarying  for  the  fact  that  Ramus  recognized 
only  the  one  method,  namely,  the  syllogism  and  the  deduction  of 
the  particular  imm  the  general  For  this  reason  the  original 
historical  significance  of  Ramus  has  been  in  later  times  forgotten, 
and  its  character  sought  in  a  definite  scholastic  form.  WTiat  was 
originally  only  a  means  to  an  end  appeared  later  to  be  its  essence. 
And  by  three  characteristics,  in  particular,  it  was  taken  to  be  dis* 
tinguished:  dichotomy,  the  application  of  the  **  quattuor  causje/'  * 
and  tabulation.  The  method  operating  with  these  expeilients  was 
called  the  Ramistic.  Practised  in  pe<lantic  fashion»  it  survived 
through  the  16(X)s,*  another  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  of  a 
doctrine,  once  intended  for  the  liberation  of  inquirers'  minds»  com- 
ing to  be  set  in  a  scholastic  formahsm  and  transformed  into  a  new 
fetter. 

Topic  5.    Legislation 

§38.    Imperial    and    Territorial    Le^islatton   of    the    1600«.^  — 

Since  Maximilian  I.  imperial  legislation  had  shown  an  extraor* 
dinary  growth,  which   continued  tlirough  the  religious  wars  to 


*  SHntting,  in  K.Z.,  III,  625  et  seq. 

*  Tko7riasiu9,  ^'CautelsD  circa  piwcognita  Jurisprudenti»"  (1710),  ch,  10. 

*  Eichhorn,  **  Reohtagesc hiebt«,''  111,  308  et  stq,,  IV,  2Si  it  /teq.;  Von 
DanieU,  ** Handbuch/*  IV,  549  */  seq.  ;  Lnncisollt!,  **UberRicht  der 
deutschen  Rt-ii-hsüiodschafts- und  Territorial vorhältniüse"  ( IB^^) :  Fiektr, 
"Rt'ichBfiirstt  risr.Hi.l."  pp.  264  ft  Jtcq.,  371  et  seq.:  Mofier,  ''Von  den  leul- 
schen  Reiol  *  (1767) ;  Fnedtnburg,  *"  Reichstag  zu  Speier"  (1887) ; 
Domcke,  '*\  ümd  im  Reichsfiirstenrat  von  1495-1654"  (in  Girrkt*^ 
**Untersuchuü^fü/'  XI  (1882);  Erdmanmdörfer,  "Deutsche  Gcscliicht^ 
von  1648-1740"  (2  vols.,  1892-1893),  I,  160  et  fif^..377  et  seq^  "Grftf  vott 
Waldeek"  (1869).  pp.  95  et  »eq. :  Rauch,  "Traktut  ülx^r  d^  Reichst««  im 
16*^"  Jahrhundert"  (1905.  cf.  Stutz  in  Z.«RQ,/ XXXIX,  382);  Siobbe^ 
*•  Rechtsquellen»"   II.   183^20.'».  ^ 

Ti:XT8,  in  Zrunter,  "Qui^llen^ammlnng,"  nos.  148-181:  GetHtlnchrr^ 
'Handbuch  der  lt?ulschfm  Reichsgesetie"  (11  vols.  1786-1794) ;  lfi«i- 
minghauü,  '* Corpus  Juris  German.  Acadfinieum"  (2  voU.,  1844^1850); 
Lthmann,  !* Quellen,"  (1891), 
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1654.  The  Imperial  Diet,  which  had  become  permanent,  had 
accompiislied  nothing  more  of  importance.  While  the  imperial 
reformative  statutes  possessed,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  transitory 
importance»  one  may  regard  the  permanent  Public  Peace  of  1495  ^ 
and  the  Augsburg  religious  Pact  of  1555  (which  bore  sdao  the  title 
of  a  "  General  Constitution  of  the  Public  Peace  *')  -  as,  in  a  way, 
fundamental  lawn  of  the  Empire.  A  true  imperial  organic  statute 
was  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  wavS  indeed  so  designated,  and 
commanded  the  incorptjration  of  its  provisions  in  the  next  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Diet  and  imperial  electoral  Capitulations.  This 
provision  was  confirmed  by  the  last  imperial  Resolution  of  1054. 
which  embodied  in  its  text  the  treaties  of  peace  of  Osnabrück  and 
Münster,  and  solemnly  declared  them  **  a  fundamental  law  estab- 
lished for  the  Holy  Empire,  an  enduring  rule  of  conduct,  and  per- 
petual *  norma  judicandi/'' ^  The  imperial  electoral  Capitula- 
tions, also,  although  not  imperial  statutes  if  tested  by  the  manner 
of  their  creation,  actually  possessed  the  importance  of  organic  laws 
of  the  Empire. 

Imperial  legislation  was  very  extensive  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion and  procedure  of  tlie  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  coiniige, 
the  organization  of  the  imi^erial  circles,  and  of  the  army ;  although 
no  lasting  regulation  of  the  last  w^as  realized.  The  imperial  or- 
dinances of  police  of  1530,  b54S,  and  1577  were  extended  over 
certain  matters  of  private  law ;  and  this  was  also  true  of  the  no- 
tarial or<iinance  of  1511:.^  For  the  rest,  imperial  legislation  within 
the  field  of  private  law  was  limited  to  a  few  provisions  establishing 
a  statutor>'  rule  of  inheritance  —  and,  it  may  be  noted,  in  a  form 
exclusive  of  all  particularistic  variations;^  whereas  in  other  im- 
perial statutes  affecting  the  substance  of  the  law  more  latitude 
was  customarily  allowed  to  territorial  legislation. '^  The  last, 
imperial  Resolution  of  1654,^  which  was  momentous  in  other 
respects,  included  also  provisions  concerning  civil  procediu-e, 
particularly  aimed  at  shortening  it. 


»  AUmann  and  Bprnkeim,  "Auspt' wählte  Urkunden  zur  Ertäut-enmgee 
der  Verfassungsgpsehirhle  Deutsf/hlnnds  im  Mittelalter  "(3d  ed.»  1904), 
p.  254;  Zentner,  "Qaellensani railing/'  no.  148;  "Neue  Sammlung,'*  IL  S 

*  Zeumtr,  op,  ciL,  no,  163^  for  the  imperial  reaoUition  of  1555  (of  whicfe 
the  relig^ious  pact  constituteÄ  5§  7-30) ;  special  ed.  of  the  Recess  by  Brandi 
(1896);    "Neue  Sammhmi?;'  Ill,  16  et  seq, 

*  Zeumer,  op.  cit,  p.  'm^,  and  ^'Neue  Sammlung,"  III,  642,  }§  4--6» 

*  "Neue  Sammlung/'  II,  151  el  seq, 

*Sarae,  II,  46,  5  37:    II.  2mi.  §§  18^20;    II,  299.  {  31,     C/.  Stobbe, 
"Rechtsquellen/'  IL  203.  and  in  Z.'R.G.,  31,  179  et  aeq. 
*Slohhe,  op.  CiL.  II,  186. 
'-*Neue  Sammlung."  Ill,  647-6fi0,  §§  34-103,  107. 
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By  far  the  most  important  statute  of  the  Empire  was  the  so- 
called  "  Carolina  **  (C.C.C.,  i.e.  **  Constitutiu  ramlina  Cri* 
minalis  "),  the  criminal  code  (H.G.O.,  *'  Ilalsgerichtsordnung  '*) 
of  Charles  V,  of  1532 J  The  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  in  the 
field  of  criminal  substantive  law  as  in  that  of  legal  procedure,  had 
the  character,  essentially,  of  a  reception  of  Italian  legal  siLdencc*, 
and  at  a  time  when  this  had  already  long  attained  complete  as- 
cendancy in  Italian  practice.  The  results  of  the  Italian  legal 
science  were  designated  even  by  Schwarzenberg  as  "  the  imperial  ** 
law.  The  ItaUan  jurists  (of  whom  Gaodinus,  Angelas  Aretinus, 
and  Bartolus  were  of  primary  influence  in  Germany)  borrowed 
from  Roman  law  its  emphasis  of  the  element  of  fault  as  essential 
to  liability  (an  element  too  little  regarded  in  earlier  Germanic 
criminal  law),  with  its  distinction  between  '*  dolus  "  and  **  culpa," 
and  its  special  doctrines  of  self-defense  and  of  attempt.^  They 
emphasized  also  the  State*s  interest  in  criminal  law,  and  demanded 
that  punishment  should  be  independent  of  the  discretion  of  the 
person  injure<i.  Otherwise  they  left  unchanged  the  Germanic 
classification  of  crimes  and  the  Germanic  penal  s>^tem.  They 
regarded  statutory  rights  and  **  consuetudo  generalis  "  as  unex- 
ceptionably  valid  sources  of  law,  along  with  the  Roman,  and 
adopted  nothing  from  the  Roman  statutes  which  conflicted  with  the 
legal  consciousness  of  their  own  time. 

The  Italian  theory  of  criminal  law  was  made  a  possession  of 
the  j>eople  in  Germany  especially  by  the  **  Klagspiegel  **  (ante, 
§  18),  and  was  carrie<i  over  into  the  Revised  Ordinances  of  Worms 
of  1499,  and  into  the  two  criminal  ctKles  provided  by  Maximilian  I 
for  T>Tol  (1499)  and  Radolfzell  (lörKi),^  The  criminal  code 
prepared  for  Bishop  Georg  of  Bamberg  by  Johann  von  Schwarxen- 
l>erg  resteil  principally  upon  these  as  sources.  This  scx*alled 
**  Baml>ergensis/*  of  1507,  possessed  the  character  at  once  of  a 


*  .\jmong  the  numerous  editions  is  to  be  preferred  that  of  ZApß  *  **Die 
peitilk'he  Oorieht^iordnun^  Kaisier  Karls  V  üet>st  der  Bambt-n  ^  dr-r 

iJru ndonburgiT  HalsgoriehtsordfiunK»  rnit  den   Projekten  d*  i  sen 

Gerifhtsordiiuug  Karls  V  von  1521  und  1529"  (Heidellwr'    '  s»<i 

on  the  "editio  princepa**  of  15ii3,  the  only  text  used  in  **), 

The  e<lilion  of  Köhler  and  Scheel,  *'  Die  Carolina  und  ihre  \    _  m/* 

I  (HK)0),  rests  upon  a  Cdogne  MS.     Von  Bar,  "Oesohichte  d<  ««»d 

Strafrechts;*  ${  40-45  ;  Stobhr,  '*  Rechtsquellen,"  11.  245  et  s*<,  ^q, 

**Ge8ehiohte,**  1,621  et  scq,:  /Con/oroinVi/'Goblers Karolinen  KuuiuieaUkr'* 
fl904;   rf,  Krnmmrr  in  zmXl.,  XXXIX,  342).     On  the  eontent  of  the 

law,  rf    '' ^  ■        lor  Wieder\'ergeltun(r,"  I,  285  ei  aeq, ;  GüUrbock, 

**Ent  der  Karolina"  (1876). 

'A,-M., ,,  ö.i...i-mI  der  italionisehen  Statuten,  12-16  Jahrhunder- 
ten/* in  his  *•  Studien  aus  dem  Strari>^eht"  ♦1895-1897), 

'  Wahlber{f  in  UaimtrT»  Vj.S..  IV,  131  d  seq. 
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legislative  code  and  an  officially  prepared  text-book  of  the  Italian 
criminal  taw.^  Thanks  to  its  essential  worth,  in  which  it  far 
surpassed  its  predecessors,  it  was  soon  received  in  different  courts 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Bamberg,  was  included  in  the  *'  Laien- 
spiegel/' (ante,  §  13)  and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  Brandenburg- 
Franconian  criminal  cude  uf  15Hi  The  fir.^t  draft  of  the  *'  Caro- 
hna,**  prepared  in  io21  in  accord  with  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  of  that  year,  was  also  based  thronghout  upon  the  '*  Bam- 
bergensis,"  and  the  "  Correctorlum  in  der  Bamberger  Halsge- 
richtsordnung."  a  collection  of  Bamberg  decisions  and  ordinances  of 
the  years  1507-1015.  Only  after  the  preparation  of  two  more 
drafts  (Xuremberg,  1523,  Speyer,  1529)  was  the  fimrth  submitted 
to  the  Augsburg  Diet  of  15-iO,  and  finally  adofjted  by  the  Diet 
of  Regensburg  in  1532.  This  long  delay  in  legislation  was  due  to 
the  particularistic  opposition  offered  by  the  estates  of  the  Empire 
to  a  centralized  criminal  legislation  until  the  Emperor  consented 
to  add  to  the  statute  its  so-called  saving-clause,  according  to  which 
"notliing  should  be  thereby  taken  from  ancient,  just,  and  lawful 
usages*';  the  effect  being  that  the  statute,  save  in  so  far 
as  it  embodied  (Art.  248)  express  provisions  to  the  contrary,  was 
given  an  authority  merely  subsidiary  to  the  existing  territorial  laws.^ 
The  **  Carolina  "  was  a  greatly  improved  revision  of  the  *'  Bam- 
bergensis,"  and,  like  that  and  its  older  predecessors,  was  primarily 
a  code  of  criminal  procedure»  in  wliieh  provisions  of  substantive 
criminal  law  {Art,  104-108)  were  inciilentally  interpolated,^  It 
was  the  first  true  code,  in  criminal  law  and  procedure,  by  which 
the  dualism  of  the  native  and  the  foreign  law  was  reconciled. 
It  dominated  in  German  law  through  two  centuries. 

Territorial  Legislation^  —  The  reception  of  the  alien  law  and 


'  Kofdtr  and  Sckcel,  op,  cit,,  vol.  II  (1902) ;  Brunnenmeister^  *' Quelle 
der  Bambergensis*'  (1879) ;  Stintzing,  " (leschiehle/*  I,  608  et  seq.;  Stobbet 
-RefbLsquellen/'  Ih  241  i-t  nea.:  Sen  in  Z,iR.G„  11  435  cl  stq,;  Her- 
mann, *'.JohanQ  von  8<'hwarzeiil>erp**  (1841  J. 

*  That  the  original  iDtent  was  that  later  t<^rritorial  statutes  should  not 
take  such  pree€Mlenc*\  cj.  (iuterbock,  op.  ci(.,197. 

*  Schott nsack,  *"Strafproze.ss  der  Carolina''  tHM>4). 

*  EichhoTTt,  "Rwhtspesehiehte/'  §5o4X>.  816,  and  **Privatrwht/'  §§  li>- 
17:  Gierkt,  **  Privat  re  eh  t,"  1,  66  et  siq.;  Stobbe,  *'Ree!itsqiielien,"  II, 
206  et  sea,,  237  et  seq,,  256-278,  336-413,  443-4^3,  476  d  i<eo.:  Stiidzing, 
*'Cfes<»hichte,"  I.  .137  et seq,,  551  et,  seq.;  Landsberg,  ^'Oesohiebte,"  111,214 
et  seq.;  Siegel,  '* Refbtüffeschichte"  (3d  ed.)i  P*  Hl  et  se(f,;  KleinffUcr, 
**  Deutsche  Partikular-<b'setzß:c'bung  über  Zivilproxeas*.  (Mün'-hent^r 
Pestijabe  für  Planek,  1887) ;  Luschin  von  Ebengreuth,  "Osterreiebiyeber 
R»>irhsgeg4?hichte"  (189<3),  pp.  345-364,  374  ei  stq,;  Maunnhrrchrr^ 
*•  Rheinprovinz  Landreeht"  (2  vols..  lS;iO-1831);  A,  B.Schmidt,  "Ge- 
Rchichtliehe  Grundlai^eii  des  bürgerlieberi  Rechts  im  Grosaherzoprtum 
Helgen'*  (1893) ;  CarUhach,  *'Badisfhe  RedUsgesebicbte,"  pp,  71  tt  seq. 
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the  development  of  the  power  of  territorial  rulers  into  true  State 
sovereignties  stimulated  in  the  IoOOh  an  extraordinarily  active 
legislation,  which  took  precedence  of  imperial  legislation  in  all  cases 
where  the  provisions  of  the  latter  were  not  absolute.^  The  end 
sought  was,  on  one  hand  and  prlncipallvr  to  provide  for  laymea 
associated  in  the  administration  of  justice,  through  official  text- 
books as  it  were,  that  knowledge  which  was  indispensable  for 
them;  but  also,  on  the  other  hand»  to  protect  the  native  law  against 
excesses  of  the  learned  jurists,  who  were  prone  to  resiject  only  the 
written  law,  and  to  ignore  the  customary  law  unless  when  proved 
by  the  party  relying  upon  it.  Other  reasons  were  the  changes  in 
legal  ideas  brought  about  by  the  Reception,  making  nec-essary 
a  revision  of  existing  statements  of  the  law;  the  countless  coo- 
troversies  among  legal  scholars,  capable  of  termination  ordy  by 
means  of  legislation;  and  the  new-born  notion  of  tire  police  [Xiwer, 
which  had  opened  up  a  field,  before  unknown,  of  public  and  legi^ 
lative  concern.  In  some  territories  the  result  went  ru>  farther 
than  some  few  statutes,  or  a  scanty  record  of  a  few  bodies  of 
customary  law;  in  others  a  conscientious  activity  was  developed 
in  drafting  detailed  cmles  of  territorial  law  ("  LandesrtH?ht ")  or 
in  their  revision.  In  many  cases  *'  foreign  "  territorial  or  city 
laws  were  adapted,  or  were  adopted  outright. 

None  of  these  codes  attempteti  to  be  complete ;  only  tlie  moiit 
im  portan t  tropics  were  covered .  The  j  udges  were  still  bou  nd  to  gi  ve 
subsidiary  force  to  the  common  Pandect  law,  or,  if  institutes  of 
nati\'e  law  were  involved,  to  the  customary  law,  so  far  as  die  terri- 
torial law  dill  not  (as  was  often  the  case)  explicitly  forbid.  The 
chief'subject  of  legislation  was  the  judicature  (organization  of  the 
courts  and  civil  procedure)  and  private  law;  in  crimina]  law  and 
procedure  less  was  done  after  1532,  since  the  Carolina  sufficiently 
provided  for  these. 

In  many  territories  the  ruler  aJone  exercised  the  right  of  legis- 
lation, without  the  participation  of  the  Estates,  —  at  least  (in 
other  territories)  in  the  c^se  of  laws  which  imposed  no  burdens 
upon  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  territories  in  which 
notliing  could  be  done  without  tlie  Estates.  At  times,  under  the 
excuse  of  their  inadequate  legal  knowledge,  the  latter  voluntarily 
renounced  participation  in  the  drafting  of  the  territorial  law; 
the  result  being  generally  that  the  jurists  intrusted  with  the  task 
gave  their  work  an  impress  of  Roman  law,  and  crowdeil  out 
(more  or  less)  the  German  law.  In  drafting  the  Wurtemberg 
»  Eichhorn,  op.  cit.,  IV,  292  ci  §tq. 
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code  (1555)  the  excellent  material  that  had  been  brought  together 
by  questiunaries  subniitted  to  the  courts  was  considered  unworthy 
of  rej^ard  and  thrown  aside  as  an  indij]jestible  chaos,^ 

The  provisions  for  pubncation  of  the  statutes  were  faulty  to  an 
extreme.  It  was  considered  sufficient  to  print  them»  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  proclamation  by  a  herald,  or  by  readini^  them  from 
the  pulpits,  in  the  city  halls,  or  in  the  markets.  Examples  occur 
later  of  proclamation  by  public  posting.  Sometimes  (as  at  the 
end  of  the  '*  Landrecht  "of  Solm)  a  yearly  catechism  in  the  courts 
was  prescril>edi  after  the  ancient  manner  of  declaring  judicial 
dooms. 

In  the  ISOOs  the  territorial  laws  and  ordinances  ("Landes- 
ordnungen ")  were  of  greatest  importance;  the  latter  were  mainly 
concerned  with  police,  and  supplemented  or  simply  reproduced 
the  police  ordinances  of  the  empire.  There  were  also  issued,  how- 
ever, numerous  special  laws  of  the  most  various  concern.  Legis- 
lative  activity  was  also  exercised  to  some  extent  in  seigniorial  juris- 
dictions weithin  the  territories,  by  ordinances  of  judicature,  village 
law,  and  the  like.  Among  the  special  territorial  enactments,  those 
on  judicature,^  crimes,  feudal  relations,  bills  of  exchange,  dikes, 
mining,  and  (in  the  Protestant  territories)  church  affairs,^  are 
most  notable.  The  Pact  of  Tubingen,  of  1514,  for  Wiirtemberg, 
and  the  Bavarian  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1553,  were 
codifications  of  constitutional  law\ 

Of  the  great  number  of  territorial  laws  only  the  most  important 
can  here  be  mentioned.  The  territorial  codes  of  Jülich  (1537), 
Kedingen,  Hadeln  (15^3),  Wurst  (1611),  the  Bremen  law-of- 
knights  (1577),  the  New  Münster  parish  customs  and  customs  of 
the  Bordesholm  government,^  are  distinguished  by  the  Germanic 
character  of  their  law.  In  additiun  to  these,  mention  may  be  made 
of  (1)  the  Revision  nf  the  Bavarian  territorial  ctKlcs  ("  Landrechte  *' ) 
of  1518  and  1610,  both  baset!  upon  the  **  Landrecht  '*  of  1346: 
(2)  the  **  true-German  '*  TjTolean  ordinances  of  152(5,  1532,  and 
1573;^  (3)  the  ''  Landrecht "  (including  a  code  of  judicature)  of  the 


*  Notes  of  tlie  matenal  in  Fischer, 
deutsehen  Erbfolge/'  vol.  2  (1778); 
bergisf'her  Statut  arrechte"  (1834) 
Privat  recht." 


'*  Versuch  über  die  Gesehielite  der 
Reysrher,  **  Sammlung  altwürtem- 
;       Wächter^      '*Würleml)en?isches 


*The  Saxon  codes  nf   procedure  (Stohhe,  II,  262  tt  stfi.)  are  important» 
^Richter,    editor,     '^Die     evangelischen      Kirchenordnuiigeu   (les  lo**** 
Jahrhunderts"  (2  vols.,  1S46):   NVw  ed.  by  SMing  (1902  et  seq.). 

*  Ed.  by  SeeJfUrn^Pfiuhj  (I824J. 

*  Nevertheless    the  pure  Germanio  law  could  not  maintain  itself  iQ 
Tyrol ;   Luschin,  op,  cit.,  pp.  353  d  i<t'q.,  382  el  aeq, 
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county  of  Solm,  prepared  by  the  Frankfort  sjTidic  Fichard  (1571), 
at  once  a  code  and  official  text-br>ok»  wliich  by  reason  of  its  excellence 
wais  also  adopted  as  law  in  many  other  jyristlictions  of  Franconia;^ 
(4)  the  **  Landrecht  '*  of  Würtemberg  of  1555  (revised  1567,  and 
for  the  last  time  in  1610),  which  was  prepared  mainly  by  Sichard, 
a  professor  of  Tübingen,,  wtio  was  the  editor  of  various  compila- 
tions of  popular  Iaw%  but  in  a  thoroughly  Roman istic  sense,  with 
slight  regard  for  German  law,  —  likewise  much  used  (a^  eg.  for 
the  code  of  the  Palatinate  of  1582-1610)  as  a  model ;^  (5)  the 
Baden  regulation  of  the  law^  of  inheritance  and  guardianship,  of 
1511,  drafted  by  llrich  Zasins,  and  almt)st  wholly  Roman;*  (6) 
the  exhaustive  territorial  code  of  Baden,  and  the  ItKid  ctxles  of 
Baden-Baden  (1588)  and  Baden-Durlach  {U>.>4),  these  last  two 
derived  from  the  law  of  Würtemberg  and  tlie  Palatinate;  (7)  the 
code  of  judicature  of  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  or  Würzburg  "  Land- 
recht,"  of  1570  (revisions  1580  and  1618);  (8)  the  Revision  of 
15;iS  and  '*  Landrecht  **  of  1663  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  w*ith 
interpretations  of  1767;  (9)  the  **  Landrecht  "  of  Jülich-Berg 
(1555-1564),  mainly  Roman;  (10)  the  East  Frisian  co<ie  i»f  1515 
and  the  Ditmarsch  code  of  1567;  and  finally,  (11)  the  Branden- 
burg **  constitution  **  of  the  law  of  inheritance  uf  Joachim  I  (hence 
known  as  the  **  Joachimicji)  of  1527/ 

'  Fiichs  in   Z.R.G.,  VIIL  270  H  »eq.:   A.  B.  Schmidt,  op.  cU.,  pp.  72 

et  seq.:  StinUing,  ** Geschichte/*  I,  586  et  seq, 

*  Siintiing^  ** Geschichte/'  I,  543  rt  acq. 
*$U}bbe,  '*R€chtsqy eilen,''  II,  3*J0  li  »eq. 

*  He^tmanUf  !*£lejiieate  der  Joachimer  Konstitution '*  (1841). 
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Chapter  IIL   Third  Period:  a,d.  16tX)-180G 

NATURAL  LAW,   LEGAL   RATIONALISM,   AND 
GERMAN  NATIONALISM  1 

Topic  1,   Natur.\l  Law  and  Legal  Rationalism 

§  39.     Rise    of    the    Natural    Law  i  5  40.     Grotius,    Ba4?on»    Hobbes, 

Jurists.  I  Puffeudorff   and    Leibaitz. 

Topic  2.   Ger\l\n  Nationalism 


Rise  of  the  German  National 

Jurists. 
Exponents     of     Nationalism 


and  Realism :  Conring, 
Carpzov,  Me^^U8»  Tho- 
masmii,  and  Beyer. 


Topic  3.   State  Building  and  Legislation 

S  43.     Decline    and    Fall     of     the  1  §  44.     Imperial    and    State     Legis- 
Empire  (to  1806).  I  lation  (to  1811). 

Topic  L   Natural  Law  and  Legal  Rationalism 

§  39.  RIbo  of  the  Natural  Law  Jurists."  —  Natural  law  and 
nationalism  servefl  as  the  two  chief  weapons  to  break  the  bonds 
by  which  the  Roman  law  had  too  long  fettered  men's  minds. 

The  doctrine  of  an  absolute  law,  independent,  universal,  and 

^  I  The  sourees  from  which  the  sections  of  the  present  chapter  have  been 
derived  are  as  follows  :  §§  39  and  42  from  Ja  5^^  ^^^^  5-  respectively  (trans- 
lated in  part)  of  Heinrich  Sikgel,  "Deutsehe  Rechtsgeschiehte"  (3<1  ed., 
BerUn.  1895? :  §  40  from  ch.  1  Un  part)  of  Ernst  Landsbkrg,  ** Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Rechtswissenschaft,  Dritte  Abtheilung"  (Munich,  Leipzig, 
1898);  I  41  from  |§  1-2,  in  part,  of  eh.  16  of  Rudolf  von  Stintzixo, 
**Ges^:*hic[lte  der  deutschen  Reehtswissenschaft,  Zweite  Abtheilun^** 
(Munieh,  Leipzig,  1884).  For  §  42,  se«  note  1  thereto*  §  43  is  a  por- 
tion of  §  bS  of  Heinrich  Br cn nek's  "Orund7.üge  der  deut stehen  Rechts- 
geschiehte"  (4th  tni,  LcipÄij^,  1910)*  §  44  is  a  combifiatioii  of  portions 
of  S§  S3  and  91  of  Richard  Schrooeb,  *'  Lehrbuch  dor  deutschen  Rechts- 
geschichte*' (5th  ecL  Ijeipaig,  1910).  —  Tran^l.J 

^  Hinrichs,  '^Geschichte  des  Natur-  und  Völkerrechtes'*  (3  vols.,  1848 
-1882) ;  von  Kaltenborn,  "Die  Vorläufer  des  Hugo  (Jrotius*'  (1S48)  ;  Händ^ 
•*Melanctbon  als  Jurist"  (Z/RXt,,  1869,  VIII,  249-270);  StinUing, 
**Ge8ehiehte^*  I,  311-328,  esp.  325-329  on  Oldeadorp;  O.  Üitrke,  "Na- 
turrecht und  deutsches  Recht,  Reotoratsrede **  (1883),  ©ap,  26-32. 
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idealistic  in  basis»  —  the  law  of  nature,  at  once  divine  and  human, 
—  was  by  no  means  new;  nor  had  tliere  been  lacking,  in  a  way, 
definite  statements  of  such  a  conception.  Indeed,  in  the  fermen- 
tative times  of  the  Reformation,  isoluteil  groups  of  thiakers  had 
defined  by  its  means  their  goal  and  endea\'ors*  It  was  only  in 
the  16(X)s,  however,  that  men  attained  to  a  consistent  presentation 
of  such  a  law  derived  from  human  nature.  The  epoch-making 
work  *'  De  Jure  Pacis  ac  Belli  *"  of  Hugo  Grotiuh,  known  as  the 
father  of  natural  law,  appeared  in  1625,  when  the  great  war  tlint 
was  to  continue  thirty  years  was  already  in  progress.  Huig  dc 
Groot,  who  was  born  in  15S3  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  and  die«!  in 
l(>4o»  had  aimefi  primarily  at  a  ret*asting  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  in  the  endeavor  to  create  for  this  a  universal  and  reasonable 
basis,  and  in  proceeding  from  the  postulate  that  there  is  innate 
in  man,  as  a  reasoning  and  moral  Ijeing,  an  impulse  toward  an 
ordered  fellowship  with  his  kind,  he  hit  at  the  same  time  upiin  the 
idea  of  natural  law.  On  the  principle  [postulated  he  established 
all  law,  even  private  law;  and  this  api>lication  constituted  the 
novelty  of  his  contribution,  which  had  occurred  to  none  of  his 
predecess4*rs,  not  even  Melancthon  nor  Oldendorp.  The  doctrine 
of  natural  law,  long  represented  by  men  of  commanding  talent, 
exercised  rlown  into  the  ISOOs  a  dominating  influence,  especially 
in    legislation. 

§  40.  Grotius,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Puffendorf,  and  Leibnits.  — 
Grotius*  b(M>k  was  the  source  of  a  new  movement  in  legal  science. 
Natural  Law,  abandoning  its  pure  abstraction,  became  juristic, 
engendered  as  an  offspring  internatioiuil  law,  saturate«  1  itself 
with  positive  law,  and  attained  a  general  dominance  in  legal  con- 
ceptions. Only  in  this  sense,  not  absolutely ,  was  Grotius  **  the 
father  of  natural  law."  ^ 

Grotiujs. —  (1)  The  speculative  treatment  of  legal  notions  had  al- 
ways been  assumed  as  a  prol>]em  of  philosophy;  and  scliolasticism 
had  so  intimately  associated  with  philosophy  theological  norms  that 
it  had  attained  acceptani-e  in  extensive  philos4>phical  systems, 
whose  results»  constantly  adopteil  as  something  ordained  b>*  civHrLsts 
and  canonists,  were  regarded  and  applied  by  them  as  self-evidentjy 
authoritative.  The  basis  laid  down  is  a  natural,  unchangeable 
law  springing  directly  from  divinity  **  per  se/' —  existing  before 

I  AKhn^lant  references  hv  Rimer,  ** Geschieh ts-Übersieht"  in  t-  T, 
/  if,    ** Han ci buch    des    Völkerrechts,"    1,    403.     See    especially 

/  ,    "Gc'Sichiehte,'*   pp.   a3-74;    HäUchner  io    Allg.   d.    Hiog,,  9  ^ 

7tN-7M;  and  perhafrs  in  addition  Cot«  rf«  Soint^Aymoitr^  ** Notice  bot 
Hu^ues  de  Groot"  cParia,  1S&4). 
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and  independent  of  the  divine  will,  —  the  **  jus  natura?  primarium." 
Applied  to  the  economic  conditions  of  a  given  people  and  to  the 
local  institutions  of  a  given  time,  it  becomes  a  **  jus  naturae  secund- 
ariuHi/*  Supplementary  to  this  is  the  **  jus  divinum/'  explicitly 
ordained  of  GwJ  to  men;  needful  because  of  our  inability,  with 
visions  clouded  by  original  sin,  to  distinguish  the  natural  law 
directly.  The  Ten  Commandments  serve  as  chief  luminaries 
in  the  darkness*  These  teachings  Melancthon  had  taken  from 
later  scholasticism*  They  were  developed  by  him,  and  afterward 
successively  by  Oldendorp,  Hemming,  Althusius,  and  Winder* 
The  '*  Principia  Juris'*  of  the  last,  of  16l0t  brings  us  down  al- 
most to  Grotius.- 

[The  most  important  of  these  jurists  of  the  mid-1 500s  was 
JoH^^^^N  Oldendorp  (1480-1507),^  one  of  those  men  who  because 
of  the  varied  elements  of  their  education  and  many-sided  contacts 
with  contemporary  interests  appear  as  central  figures  in  an  epoch. 
He  reflects  the  influence  of  both  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  was 
a  zealous  and  hard-fighting  adherent,  and  Humanism.  He  was 
no  learned  investigator,  but  of  a  practical  nature,  and  hence  the 
reform  of  legal  instruction,  to  the  end  of  freeing  it  from  the  **  mos 
Italicus,'*  appealed  particularly  to  him.  To  this  end  he  reformed 
the  law  courses  of  the  university  of  I^Iarburg.  Among  his  works 
was  an  **  Elementaria  Introductio  Juris  Naturte  Gentium  et 
Civilis  **  (1539),  in  which  he  developed  the  outlines  of  a  system 
of  legal  philosophy  or  natural  law,  in  which  respect  priority  has 
therefore  been  claimed  for  htm  o\er  Grotius. 

[Among  the  **  systematizers  **  of  tjie  15nOs  one  of  great  im- 
portance was  Ji>!iAXNE8  ALTursirs  (or  Althaus;  1557-1038).* 
His  most  important  w^orks  were  his  '*  Jurisprudenti^  Romame 
Libri  Duo  ad  Legers  Methmli  Ramew  Conformati  et  Tabellis 
Ilhistrati ''  ( Basel,  15SI)) ;  his  "  Dioeologiae  Lihri  Tres  Totura  et 
Universum  Jus,  quo  Utimur  Methtxlice  Complectentes."  etc. 
(Herborn,  1617);  and  a  *'  Politica  Methodice  Digesta  et  Exemplis 


»  ffänel  m  ZJR.O.,  \nil :   249  el  stq. 

*  KaUenborn,  *'Die  Vorläijf<?r  des  Hugo  Grotius/* 

•(See  Stintzing,  **Oeschielite/'  vol.  I,  eh*  8»  who  cites  among  other 
sources  Oldendorp' s  collHcted  writiußs,  ''Variorum  Leetiomim  Libri  ad 
Juri^  Int^rprelationem"  (ColojErne.  1540).  Also  Kftltinborfir  ''Die  Vor- 
läufer des  Hugo  QrotiuB"  (1848),  pp,  2C3vJ  ft  acq.;  Hi  uric  ha,  **Gt?s<'hiohte 
des  Natur-  unc^  Völkt^rfrhts,"  I,  19  vt  seq. :  Hardtr,  in  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins 
für  Hamburgischf  Oesehichtc»,  vol.  11,  436  et  neq.  And  other  references  in 
Stinlztnff,  —  Transl.) 

MSee  StinUittg,  **Gesehieht*/'  I,  468-477,  and  e.Hpeeially  O.  Gierke, 
••Johannes  Althusius  und  dio  Geschieh te  der  nat urrechtlichen  Staat»- 
tieorien"  (Berlin,  2d  ed  ,  1902).  —  Tkansl.! 
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Sacris  et  Profanis  Illustrata:  cui  in  Fine  Adjuncta  est  Oratio 
Pane^yrica  de  Ütiiitate  Necessitate  et  Antiquitate  Sc*holarum  " 
(Herborn,  KjiKi;  revised  and  enlarged,  Gnniiugen,  iOlO;  with 
supplements,  Herborn,  1614) .  lie  isdistinguishe*!  by  extraordinary 
keenness,  strength,  precision,  and  logic  of  thought.  In  the  second 
work  he  de\'eloped  a  complett-  legal  system,  with  special  attention 
to  private  law,  public  atid  criminal  law  l>eing  introduced  under  the 
categories  and  in  suboKli nation  to  the  point  of  view  of  private  law. 
The  thirtl  was  his  most  important  work,  and  is  remarkable  as  the 
first  detailed  political  system  devised  in  Germany,  exceptionaJ 
also  for  the  richness  of  its  content  and  the  originality  of  its  thought* 
AJthusius  is  important  in  the  history  of  political  theory  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  social 
compact.l 

In  the  interval,  however,  between  these  men  and  Gnitius  stands 
FiLVNciH  Bacon,'  Baron  Wrulnm.  How  far  Grotius  drew  directly 
from  him  must  l>e  left  undecided,  but  unquestionably  Grotius 
occupies  in  essentials  the  same  position.  Bacon  demanded  of 
legal  science,  as  the  great  desideratimi,  one  work,  "  Idea  Justiti^e 
Universalis  sive  de  Fontibns  Juris,'"  He  would  have  stnight  the 
sources  of  justice  and  of  social  utility,  from  which  should  be  formed 
ideal  drafts  for  all  l>ränches  of  the  law;  by  these  every  one  might 
test  and  improve  the  laws  of  individual  States.  This  fundamental 
task,  however,  should  be  performed  neither  by  philosophers,  who 
might  produce  much  that  was  beautiful  but  impractical,  nor  by 
jurists,  who  would  not  see  beyond  their  national  law;  but  by 
a  statesman,  who  should  efjually  consiiler  equity  and  the  common 
weal.  For  private  law  is  grounded  in  the  need  of  the  majority 
for  protection  against  every  transgression  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual; to  maintain  the  private  law  the  State  exists,  and  therewith 
public  law.  But  the  end  of  all  law  is  the  greatest  goml  of  all  sub-d 
jects.  Thus,  natural  law  with  Grotius,  as  philosophy  with 
Bacon^  escapes  from  any  deductive  dependence  upon  theolog\% 
which  dependence  was  the  link  that  had  chained  men  theretofore 
to  scholasticism. 

Grotius,  however,  not  only  in  the  form,  but  also  in  the  matter  of 
his  work,  remains  frequently  bound  by  that  cliain,  herein  taking 
place  inferior  to  Bacon.     Above  all,  Grotius  did  not  adopt 
Englishman's  principle   of   induction.    To   the   Dutch   thinkerJ 
history  and  exi)erience  were  of  importance  merely  to  furnish  Uitn 


•  K,  Fücher,  **rraiUB  Baco  von  Verul&m. 
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with  examples  and  confirmations;  the  principles  which  were  ta  be 
tricked  out  with  these  emhellishments  should  be  themselves  purely 
deductive,  derived  by  conimon  sense  from  the  maxims  of  sociality. 
And  iu  this  respect  Orotius*  attitude  proved  to  lie  determinant 
ft)r  the  whole  later  development  of  natural  law.  This,  like  con- 
tinental philosophy  later,  appropriated  from  the  English  critical 
philosophy  only  its  rationalism;  not  its  empiricism.  From  the 
postulate,  however,  of  the  common  weal,  or  from  any  other  similar 
doctrine,  rigid  principles  of  law  cannot  possibly  he  derived;  no 
more  than  the  means  for  its  realization  result  directly  from  any 
end,  —  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  involved  within 
it.  They  must  always  be  drawn  inducti\'ely  from  experience; 
and  are  thereby  all  the  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  incomplete 
induction  the  more  unconsciously  such  induction  be  made,  in  the 
belief  that  one  is  deducing  them.  And  so  it  was  with  Grotius. 
The  provisions  of  Roman  law  floated  in  his  mind  as  its  only 
material  for  inducti%'e  reasoning;  an\^  other  he  scarcely  knew. 
From  it  he  therefore  borrows,  with  a  few  \'ariations  of  a  routinary 
and  denationalizing  tenrlency,  the  rules  of  selfniefence,  of  property, 
its  acquisition  and  loss,  of  obligations,  c^ontracts,  oath,  construction, 
partnership,  damages;  and  not  only  these,  but  also  such  institu- 
tions of  positive  law  as  sla^^er^^  prescription,  and  testamentary 
forms,  all  of  which  he  believes  he  is  deriving  from  his  general 
principle.  The  fact  that  what  he  thus  deduced  coincided  with 
the  Roman  law  Grotius  was  pleased  to  consider  as  a  reciprocal 
\'oucher  of  correctness.  Nor  did  this  coincidence,  however  often 
it  might  be  remarked,  sufBce  to  strike  with  wonder  his  followers. 
To  the  very  end  of  the  school  of  natural  law  this  procedure  was 
persisted  in,  only  with  the  possible  addition  of  German  legal  mat- 
ter to  the  material  of  induction. 

Of  course  a  relianct*  upon  the  Roman  law  was  easiest  in  the  field 
of  private  law.  For  this  reason  Grotius  was  able  in  this  respect 
to  go  far  beyond  any  of  his  pre<iecessors.  Where  they  had  stopped 
with  general  legal  principles,  he  gives  us  a  **  natural  ''  private  law 
elalx>rated  to  the  smallest  details,  albeit  one  not  yet  systematically 
ordered.  Private  law  is  given  seventeen  chapters,  criminal  law 
is  crowded  into  one.  Despite  this  brevity  of  treatment,  however, 
so  much  more  readily  did  the  latter  subject  lend  itself  to  philo- 
sophical treatment,  that  Grotius'  ideas  gave  immediate  promise 
of  a  peculiarly  independent  and  fecundant  development  in  this 
field  of  legal  speculation.  In  particular,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  criminal   law,  which  immediately  emerges,   finds  in  the 
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formula  of  "  malum  passionis  propter  malum  aetionis  **  *  a  sig- 
nificant solution ;  to  which,  since  then,  so  much  has  been  an- 
nexed* 

Public  law  is  only  incidentally  treated;  and  so  far  as  treated 
It  stands  wholly  under  the  dominance  of  scholasticism»  adopting 
the  latter^s  traditional  divisions  and  sjieculations.  The  public 
law  of  the  Church  is  not  discussed  in  the  "  Jus  Belli  ac  Paci5," 
reference  being  made  for  it  to  another  work,  *'  De  Imperio 
Summaruui  Protestatum  circa  Sacra  "  of  1647,  which  derivci 
from  postulates  of  political  particularism  Dutch  prindplei  of 
religious  tolerance. 

Grotius  did  not  seek  to  derive  even  his  law  of  nations  inductively 
and  empirically  from  the  observance  of  international  customs  and 
relations,  —  such  a  law  of  nations  as  was  vaguely  conceived  by 
the  Italian  Albekrih  Gentius.  (Alberico  Gentili,  15o2-lf»08) 
since  1537  professor  **regius  juris  civilis*'  at  Oxford.  The  latter, 
in  his  masterly  work  **  De  Jure  Belli  "  of  1598,^  had  taken  a  first 
and  notable  step  in  this  direction  by  a  zealous  collection  and 
tactful  appraisement  of  contemporary  events;  whereas  Grotius 
only  gives  decorative  examples  from  classic  authors,  ami  talks 
indefinitely,  in  only  a  general  way,  of  the  **  consensus  geniiutw/' 
Gentilis'  rudiment  of  a  positive  law  of  nations  remained  uncon- 
sidertHl,  precisely  liecausc  of  the  dominating  influence  won  by , 
Grotius  and  his  deductions. 

There  was  also  a  philosophic»  deductive  law  of  nations  be- 
foR*  Grotius,  resting  upon  the  same  foundations  as  the  nnturHl 
law  of  the  schtwlmen,  an<l  cultivated  particularly  by  tlie  Spanish 
moralists,  especially  by  Francisco  de  Vitoria  ^  and  his  followers. 
These  writers  had,  moreover,  developed  principles  far  more 
humane  than  those  of  Grotius,  notwithstanding  his  "tempera- 
menta,''  with  which,  as  equitable  reasons,  he  mitigated  the  cnielty 
of  war.  But  these  principles,  being  based  solely  upon  theological 
sources»  had  validity  only  among  States  which  recognized  each 
other  mutually  as  of  the  true  faith.  The  original  contribution  of 
Grotius  is,  therefore,  again  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
separated  law  from  theological  and  moralizing  speculations,  andl 


*  Giinih^,  ••Ici€>©  der  Wiedervergeltung  in  Geschichte  und  Philosoptiisi 
des  Recht«,**  FI,  105. 

*  Albrricua  GtnHtis,  *'De  Iure  Belli  Libri  Tres*  (ed.  T.  E.  Holland,  1877), 
'  On  VitoriÄ,  Kuart^z,  and  other  Spanish  writers  :  Kalttnhorn^  op,  ni,, 

pp,  124  */  ntti. ;  f?trÜT.  **Xole  sur  la  litti^rature  du  droit  des  g**nn  ftvant  m  | 
publicÄtion  du  Juh  Bell  a*^  paciß  de  Orcitius"  (Brussels,  1883);   alaa   in 
t\  tioUzfudorff,  *' Handbuch  de^  Völkerrechts/*  vol.  I,  pt.  i,  f  8&.      [Aad 
see  Furt  Vlllof  the  present  volume.  —  Transl.] 
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placed  it  upon  a  purely  worldly  basis  of  utilitarianism.  And 
this  contribution  was  .  .  .  especially  significant  and  fruitful  be- 
cause, in  last  analysis,  it  was  the  great  idea  of  a  natural  com- 
munity of  law  embracing  all  men  and  peoples  as  such,  and  be- 
cause it  made  its  appearance  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
medieval  coinniunity  of  peoples,  based  ui>on  community  of 
religion,  had  collapsed. 

Its  acceptance  in  Germany  came  late  and  not  without  resistance. 
A  barbarous  war  ragediii  the  land  and  made  a  dreary  waste;  in 
philosophy  and  theology  the  Aristotelian  scholasticism  held  sway; 
in  jurisprudence,  a  Carpzov,  —  all  of  these  being  so  many  powers 
hostile  to  natural  law,  because  an  instrument  of  humanitarianism 
and  enlightenment.  To  them  even  the  fundamental  tenet  of  natural 
law  was  already'  impious.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  nobody 
in  Germany  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  Grotius. 
[In  the  second  half  of  the  century]  his  acceptance  as  a  figure  of 
the  first  rank  in  political  and  legal  science  became  assured. 

As  the  law  of  nature  was  taken  over  from  the  Roman  law  with 
denationalizing  simplifications,  so  it  reacted,  suffering  similar 
changes,  upon  positive  law.  Compared  with  the  freedom  of  the 
one.  the  enchainment  of  the  other  to  sources  in  many  respects 
antiquated  became  even  more  intolerable.  The  need  of  innova- 
tions of  all  kinds,  born  of  international  and  economic  friction» 
secured  recognition  first  in  the  broad  field  of  natural  law,  and  thence 
penetrated  across  the  ill-guarded  frontier  into  the  practice  and  the 
theory  of  the  Pandect  law.  To  this  circumstance,  to  its  mediatory 
utility,  natural  law  owed  its  ever  growing  fa\'or.  In  fact,  all  those 
new  principles  which  the  empiricism  of  the  second  half  of  the  ITiOOs 
established  in  the  field  of  the  civil  law  ^  were  derived  from  ideas 
of  the  law  of  nature.  And  in  the  course  of  the  17(X)s  this  attained 
such  predominance  that  the  other  purely  positive  an<I  empirical 
movement  [characteristic  of  (rerman  law  at  the  middle  of  the 
IGMsl,^  was  completely  absorI>ed  or  forced  back  when  it  had 
hardly  come  into  current.  The  steadily  growing  splendor  of 
Grotius'  fame  was  an  exact  index  of  this  development. 

(2)  Hobbe^  and  Spiftoza*^  —  In  the  further  course  of  the  1600  s 
the  law  of  nature  rcceixed  its  next  substantial  advancement  in 
England.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  incentive  to  its  cultivation 
came  there  from  the  political  interests  of  the  times,  men  were  oon* 


»Enumerated  in  StinUing,  *' Geschichte/*  II.  14-16- 

^StitUzino,  ** Geschichte/    II,  1  et  »eq,,  162,  and  other  places. 

'  BergMim,  '*  Jurisprudenz  uod  Rechlsphilosopliie/'  I,  1Ö4,  note  18. 
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tented  solely  with  the  political  and  constitutional  aspect  of  natural 
law.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  IlftBBEs  —  that  mightiest  cham- 
pion of  monarchy  and  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  Churcli, 
the  most  logical  though  paradoxical  of  all  thinkers»  absolute 
mathematician  and  revolutionary  absolutist  —  the  Leviathan  of 
State  swallowed  up  the  interest  even  in  such  of  its  own  functions 
as  were  not  those  of  public  law.  The  chapters  *'  de  legibus 
civilibus**  (in  the  **Le\iathan'*)  and  **de  legibus  et  jjeccatis'*  (in 
the  treatise  **  De  Cive  '*)  afford  only  a  few  chief  maxims.  In  the 
following  chapters  criminal  law  is  somewhat  more  thoroughly 
treated,  all  crime  being  reduced  in  essence  to  an  offence  against 
the  State  J  The  denial  of  any  **jus  gentium  voluntarium  **  what- 
ever (sueh  as  was  at  least  given  subsidiary  value  by  Grotius), — 
a  denial  made  in  support  of  a  general  law  of  nations  abstractly 
deduced, — ^was  a  result  in  Hobbes*  case  of  English  insularity. 
This  denial,  as  well  as  his  conception  of  penal  punishment,  passed 
from  Ilobbes  to  Puffcndorf, 

Among  the  English  followers  of  Grotius,  natural  law  became 
ever  more  separated  from  strictly  juristic  a>ncepts.  In  Spinoza  - 
there  is  no  longer  any  reference  to  these.  In  this  respect,  as  other- 
wise, he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  **  right  "  of  the 
big  fishes  to  devour  the  little  is  no  right  witliin  the  nieanirjg  of 
natural  law  (indeed,  no  right  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word) ; 
and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  State's  right  to  exist,  which 
he  bases,  in  the  **  Tractatus  Theologic«>-politieus  "  upon  positive 
power,  quite  disregarding  and  losing  sight  of  Hobbes's  social* 
contract  basis  of  sovereignty.  And  ^^ith  the  rejection  of  this 
so  rial -com  pact  Spinoza  broke  d*iwn  the  l>ridge  which  served  for 
Hobbes,  and  the  whole  s(*h<Mi|  of  natural  law,  to  pass  from  the 
pre-vState  conditions  postulated  by  natural  law,  to  the  sharply 
contrasting  conditions  of  a  State  organization.  For  Spinoza  the 
only  source  of  law  in  a  pre-State  condition  of  society  is  the 
strength  of  the  individual;  the  only  source  under  the  State  b  its 
despotic  order;  both  powers  b^ing  sovereign,  neither  dependent 
upon  nor  in  type  influenced  by  the  other.  Under  these  principles 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  development  of  a  national  legal 
system  out  of  natural  law.  It  is  tnie  that  it  was  one  of  Spinoza's 
most  profound  and  grandiose  ideas  to  have  expressed  in  this 
equivalence  of  **  virtus  **  and  *'  potentia  "  the  idea  that  it  is  the 


»  Hohb(^4,  "Opera  Latina"  (ed.  Moh^woHh),  III,  212, 
*  Spinona^  *"Tractatus    Theologicopoliticus,*'  ch.  16  (in  the  "Op«a,** 
ed.  Günäberg,  III,  167  et  seq,^  especially  171). 
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supreme  duty  of  every  organism  to  quicken  the  powers  latent 
within  it,  and  develop  thereby  its  individuality.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  to  law  and  State,  the  construction  of  both  upon  a 
pruieiple  of  unrestricted  selfKlcvelopment,  was  an  achievement  to 
which  we  must  to-day  do  justice.  But  it  sacrificed  that  ideal  of 
natural  law  which  aimed  at  finding  a  higher  unwritten  law, 
above  the  rule  promulgated  by  the  State,  ti>  which  this  rule 
must  accommodate  itself  so  far  as  it  aims  to  be,  not  a  mere  com- 
mand of  ftjrce.  but  an  ordinance  of  justice.  For  such  fine  dreams 
Spinoza  has  no  place:  in  his  State  the  observance  of  equity 
in  legislation  is  not  the  command  of  a  su[ierior  authority,  but  is 
essentially  a  rule  of  political  expediency.  If  Hobbes  was  abomi- 
nated, admired,  and  ffrllowed,  Sp>inoza  was  doubly  abhorred,  mis- 
understood, and  shuimed,  as  well  for  these  fundamental  theories 
as  for  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  defended  in  his  **  Tractatus 
Theoretico-Politicus/*  German  legal  science  in  particular  held 
itself  far  aloof  from  the  ways  pointed  out  by  Spinoza. 

(3)  The  man  who  succeeded  in  turning  the  philosophical  current 
of  natural  law  into  the  fields  deserted  tjy  them  since  Grotius  was 
Sami'Iil  Puffexdorf.*  His  works  on  natural  law^  are  three: 
**  Elementorum  Jurisprudenti«  Universalis  Libri  Duo  '*  (The 
Hague,  1660);  **  Libri  Octo  de  Jure  Xaturte  et  Gentium  ''  (Lund, 
1Ö72);  **  De  OfScüs  Hominis  et  Civis  JiLxta  Legem  Naturalem 
Libri  Duo  "  (Lund.  1673).  Of  these  works  the  first  is  an  outhne 
study  which  already  embodies  the  author's  entire  doctrine,^ 
but  in  immature  and  undeveloped  form.  The  second  work  is  not 
only  by  far  the  stronge^^t,  but  also  the  most  independent,  most 
systematically  ordered,  ami  richest  in  matter  and  influence. 

His  general  system»  —  which  constitutes  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant accomplishments,  even  though  he  here  leans  upon 
Hobbes'  *'  Tractate  de  Give,**  —  begins  with  the  assumptions 
of  human  nature  and  capacity»  essential  for  all  law,  basing  upon 
these  the  fundamental  legal  principles,  from  which  in  turn  all  the 
rest  is  derived.  First  therein  come  naturally  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, indepeodent  of  family  and  State.  These  rights  rest  upon 
the  dogmas  of  self-preservation,  of  fair  conduct  tow^ard  others» 
and  performance  of  contract  duties  under  the  social  compact; 
upon  the  same  bases  rest  the  law  of  things  and  of  obligations. 

»  F.  BTesslau  in  the  Allg.  d.  Biog,,  XXVL  701  et  seq.;  BlunUchlh 
**Gesohirhte,*'  pp.  lOS  tt  ätq,:  Wt^gde,  '*Gesfhiohte,"  pp.  500  ei  seq.;  H. 
tfon  Trtiti^chke,  in  Preus.    J.B..  XXXV,  614  rt  stq. 

*  (Seo  SUntziftg-LarttiMhrrg^  *Tresf*hielite/*  III,  5-7»  for  a  comparative 
ble  of  its  contents  and  that  of  tbe  *  *  Jus  Naturte  i4  Gentium/*  —  Transl.1 
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Within  the  first  of  these  Puffendorf  mdiidcs  rights  of  inheritance: 
and,  finally,  he  seeks  to  construct  even  a  s*:»rt  of  legal  process  for 
this  pristine  state  of  social  disintegration.  From  considemtio 
of  the  individual  the  system  rises  in  ever  ascending  range  to  th 
of  the  household  coram un it ^;,  the  State,  and»  so  far  as  Puffend oi 
recognizes  this,  the  law  of  nations.  Public  law  is  treated  wi 
especial  thoroughness;  being  divided  into  constitutional  law  and 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  State  against  its  citizens;  and  ending 
with  doctrines  regarding  loss  of  citizenship,  and  the  extinction, 
or  changes  in  the  form,  of  the  State  itself* 

This  system,  which  became  typical  for  all  time  to  come  w^as 
a  system  of  rights,  not  of  duties.  The  development  of  the  sch<xil 
of  natural  law  was  determined  for  a  century  by  the  fact  that  in  its 
first  philosophic  system  it  started  from  this  point  of  view^  An 
unruly  emphasis  of  rights,  a  subordination  of  corresponding 
duties,  runs  through  all  the  philosophical»  political,  and  polite 
literature  of  the  ITlHJs,  and  the  German  period  of  *'  storm  und 
stress  **  and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were 
nothing  more  than  its  culmination.  At  the  same  time  the  <x>n- 
dition  was  thereby  fulfilled  for  an  ingressive  influence  of  PutTcn- 
dorf*s  ideas  within  the  fields  of  positive  law*  His  system,  its 
philosophic  l>asis  nnce  disposed  nf,  was  thus  a  system  <»f  jHisitive 
law.  The  ''jura  imperfecta'*  of  Grotius,  purely  moral  liabilities, 
he  declined  to  recognize,  as  not  belonging  to  the  law.  His  sys- 
tematizing efforts  therefore  indicate  the  resumption  of  similar, 
endeavors,  already  indicated,  of  the  late  lo(K)s  and  early  10(K)a, 
temporarily  abandoned  since  then  imder  a  practical-empiric 
tendency  in  legal  science.  The  scope  of  law  has  now,  becomej 
broader;  for  public  law,  in  consequence  of  political  interest's  am 
literary  achievements  of  the  interim,^  no  longer  appears»  nor  b 
perforce  content  to  be,  a  mere  supplement,  tacked  on  inori';  ■  ^  "  ^^ 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  law  and  violently  forced  into  its  r«'  y 

moulds.     On  the  contrary  it  has  acquired  place  as  a  second,  co- 
ordinate part  of  the  law;   indeed»  with  the  accession  of  the  law 
nations,  as  tlie  crown  and  consummation  of  the  entire  systei 
even  its  details  were  carefuUy  and  independently  developed* 

Accordingly  we  have  in  Puffendorf  the  basis  of  a  miiversal  leg. 
science.'      On  one  hand  is  the  subject  of  all  rights,  man.     Thai 


i 


^  StinUing,  **GeJirhiöhte/*  vol.  I,  eh.  11,  on  BystetnAÜzing  eflTorts  of  ' 
late  150<J8  and  i^rly  liKMIs. 

*  Cf,  Zitdmann,  "Die   Md^Uchkeit  e^ines  Wnltreohu"  (lecture  befu 

the  Juristische  Gesellsohafl  of  Vieana,  March  20,  18S8)* 
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he  has  utiderstanding,  and  can  therefore  calculate  the  consequences 
of  his  acts;  that  he  has  free  will  and  can  therefore  choose  his 
acts;  that  therefrom  results  the  very  possibility  of  legal  precepts, 
whose  imperatives  are  directed  to  man\s  free  will  and  threaten 
him  with  punishment  for  disobedience,  —  all  this  is  deduced  in 
the  clearest  way;  and  the  other  questions  as  to  tlie  limits  of  human 
intelligence  and  accountability  are  connected  with  it  in  detail* 
On  the  otlier  side  is  the  objective,  legal  norm  itself.  Puffen- 
dorf's  juristic  sense  was  not  here  content,  like  that  of  Grotius,  to 
rest  with  the  indication  that  what  is  in  accord  with  the  precept  of 
common  sense  ought  to  be  law;  for,  that  it  may  be  law  and  not 
a  mere  moral  (the  **  jus  imperfectum  *'  of  Grotius),  a  command 
is  nece3sar>\  And  again,  as  regards  this  command,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  it  issue  from  any  holder  whatever  of  relative  power; 
a  despotic  command  is  not  law;  the  power  of  him  who  commands 
must  further  rest  upon  a  just  ground,  that  we  may  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  the  obedience  outwardly  imposed.  And  upon  tliese 
two  bases»  legal  science,  in  it^  subjective  and  objective  aspects, 
has  really  essentially  rested  to  the  present. 

In  civil  law  Puffendorf  shows  a  thorough  and  nice  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  law,  to  which  he  adheres  in  almost  all  points,  although 
occasionally  citing  Germanic  legal  sources.*  Wlierever  in  PufTen- 
dorff*s  natural  law  the  Germanic  sense  of  right  is  enforced  against 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  this  is  generally  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  greater  simplicity,  clarity,  or  naturalness,  —  criteria  which 
are  constantly  resorted  to  in  correction  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
much  more  skilfully  used  than  by  Grotius.  Especially,  certain 
Riiman  rules  of  equity,  charily  intnxluced  under  sharp  limitations, 
are  immensely  expandt^i  in  acef»rdaoce  with  the  "  a^quitas  juris 
naturalis/*  Here  and  there,  too,  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations are  put  forward  to  determine  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature.  The  result  is  a  motley  wliole,  whose  details  sometimes 
seem»  to  our  modern  legal  sense,  contradictory,  —  as,  for  example, 
when  a  family  law  quite  strictly  Roman  is  set  forth,  whereas  the 
principles  of  Roman  law  art*  broken  with  as  regards  a  transfer  of 
property  without  delivery,  and  the  rule  of  the  vendor*s  risk. 
Nevertlietess,  even  from  the  strict  standpoint  of  the  civil  law, 
the  whole  is  a  feat  that  commands  respect*  Finally,  questions  of 
principle  (such  as  contract,  compensation    for  nominal  damage, 


*  "  Leges  Barbaronim  '*  or  ßapitularies  are  cited,  e.A 
et  Gentimn,^^  II,  5,  §§  15,  18;   III.  1,  §  3;    III,  3,  § 
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the  consequences  of  mistake),  make  their  appearance:  the  search 
for  some  test  of  principle  for  legal  rights  begins  with  trutli,  honor, 
altruism;  and  in  this  process,  conventional  rules  conflict  sharply 
^\ith  the  demands  of  equity  against  chicanery  and  formalism. 

PufTendorf's  chapters  on  public  law  rest  essentially  on  Hobbes. 
But  though  based  wholly  upon  the  absolutistic  doctrine  of  his 
time,  nevertheless,  a  transition  is  prepared  iu  those  democratic 
ideas  w^hich,  a  century  later,  were  to  lead  the  law  of  nature  in 
triumphant  conquest.  What  has  often  been  said  of  the  political 
practice  of  the  17t30s  was  also  true  from  its  beginning  of  tlie 
law  of  nature:  that  in  suppressing  all  powers  between  ruler  and 
people,  all  corporations  between  the  individual  and  the  state,  it 
created  first  a  naked  despotism  of  the  individual,  and,  later,  one 
of  the  masses.  In  particular  PuHendorf's  excessive  emphasis 
of  the  right  of  all  men  to  equality^  points  in  this  direction. 
This  same  uoiversalism  of  the  later  law  of  nature  is  shown 
when  he  makes  the  duties  of  men  to  their  fatherland  equal  to  those 
one  owes  to  any  State  in  which  one  has  settled  and  made  one's 
way  in  life.  —  For  the  rest,  in  discussing  the  forms  of  government, 
he  holds  closely  tu  tlie  types  traditional  sinc*e  Aristotle;  but  con- 
siders especially  the  possibility  of  imiting  separate  States  in  State 
systems  of  greater  or  less  coherence.* 

The  right  to  punish  appears  as  a  part  of  public  power,  and  there- 
fore criminal  law  as  a  chapter  of  public  law.  At  its  basis  is  laid 
a  unifying  concept  strikingly  similar  —  as  is  wx*Il  know^n  —  to  the 
later  so-called  psychological  theory  of  restraint.  Although  this 
general  justification  of  punishment  is  also  taken  bodily  from 
Hobbe^,  its  juristic  elaboration  remains  Puffendorf 's  contribution* 
The  application  to  criminal  law  of  the  subjective  dcK'trines  de- 
veloped as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  system  results  here  tn  an 
extremely  fruitful  doctrine  of  guilt,  w^hose  adoption  by  positive 
law  could  be  a  question  only  of  time. 

A  positive  law  of  nations  of  any  kind  whatever,  whether  based 
on  treaties  or  originating  tactily  in  the  practices  of  civilized  nations. 
Puffendorf  rejects  far  more  decidedly  than  Grotius;  all  such 
regulations  lack  for  him  a  legally  binding  character,  are  not  precept* 
of  law,  but  merely  matter  of  agreement.  As  international  law  he 
finds  only  that  valid  in  a  state  of  nature  between  individuals; 
while  Grotius,  the  discoverer  of  this  analogical  source  of  law^ 


» **  Jus  Naturee  et  Gentium,"  hk.  3,  eh.  2. 

» *'Jus  NatiunB  et  Gentium,*'  hk.  8,  <?h.  9\  and  cf.  various  essays  in  Uis 

*' Dissertatioaes  aeademioee  Seleotiores**   (Tpsala,  1077), 
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at  least  spoke  in  addition  of  a  second  source,  "the  consensus 
gentium/* 

Puffendorf's  works  on  natural  law  pay  little  attention  to  ecclesi- 
astical law.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  the  merit  here»  as  elsewhere, 
of  having  introduced  into  German  legal  science  Dutch  and 
English  ideas,  as  well  those  of  a  political  particularism,  grounded 
(not  as  theretofore,  historically,  but)  in  the  law  of  nature,  as  those 
of  a  tendency  toward  tolerance,  —  the  latter  being  indeed  rather 
illiberally  conceived,  but  the  former  with  avoidance  of  Hobbes^s 
most  extreme  paradoxes. 

By  far  his  most  original  work  was  in  the  field  of  positi^'C  German 
public  law.  His  series  of  tractates  on  the  condition  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  constituted  an  epoch-making  work  for 
that  and  later  times.  They  ri\'alled  in  brilliancy  and  keenness  of 
presentation  and  excelled  in  profundity  and  sobriety  of  judgment 
the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Hippolithus  a  Lapide,*  with  which 
they  were  in  origin  associated.  The\  appeared  first  under  the 
title:  "  Severini  de  Monzambano  Veronensis  de  Statu  Imperii 
Germamci  ad  Leelium  Fratrem  Dominium  Trezolani  Liber  Unus,** 
(Geneva,  —  realJy  Amsterdam»  —  1G67),-  In  the  preface  (in 
the  form  of  an  intrwluctory  letter  to  the  brother)  there  is  here 
explicitly  recommended,  as  the  only  method  for  the  study  of  Ger- 
man public  law.  the  observation  of  realities»  in  German  tn^urts  and 
German  chanceries.  From  a  clear  conception  of  actual  political 
relations  he  drew  the  definite  conclusion  that  sovereignty  really 
lay  in  the  German  territories.  Several  sovereign  States  coidd 
not,  however,  within  his  definition,  form  one  State  together:  they 
could  only  unite  in  what  he  called  a  '*  Staatensystem,*'  that  is, 
in  a  confederacy  (**  Staatenbund**),  as  the  expression  is  to-day. 
And  since  his  sight  was  much  too  clear  to  permit  of  his  admitting 
that  conditions  in  Germany  were  consistent  with  the  last  concep- 
tion (since  he  recognizes  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor,  the 
powers  of  the  imperial  courts,  in  short  the  remnants  of  the  old 
imperial  constitution,  as  being  too  .strong),  he  was  perforce  obliged 
to  label  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Empire  as  one  against 
reason,  fitting  under  no  political  concept,  in  short,  as  *'  monstrous/* 
In  this  method  of  applying  to  actualities  an  **  a  priori  **  measure 
w^e  recognize  again  the  traits  of  one  who  proceeds  upon  principles 


*  Stintting^  *' Geschieht^/*  II,  45  et  aeq. 

'  On  this,  see  Breast  a  u,  preface  to  liis  Gerraao  translation  of  the  work 
(1870),  with  hibliographv ;  Brie,  **GfSf'hit*hte  der  Lehre  vom  Bundesstaat 
(1874),  pp.  21  et  seq.:  Jastrow,  in  Z,  Prelis.  G.  L.K.,  19  (1882). 
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of  natural  law;  in  tlie  assertion  that  Germany  was  a  pcilitical 
monster  we  see  brought  together,  as  in  a  focus,  the  writer's  em- 
piric aiui  philosojjhiail  views. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  say  that  German  legal  science  of  the 
I8l)0s  lay  under  the  tlominance  of  Puffendorf*s  ideas  of  natural 
law;  the  ideas,  essentially  taken  from  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen, 
were  not  original  enough  to  justify  the  judgment.  But  one  must 
in  truth  say  that  the  ideas  of  natural  law  whieli  he  borrowed  he 
worked  over  independently,  judiciously,  and  with  liberal  under- 
standing, into  a  juristic  system;  and  that  his  system  settled  the 
union,  and  therefore  the  development,  of  legal  philosophy  and  legal 
science  in  tlie  17(X)s. 

(4)  LtibmtL  —  Standing  on  one  side  from  the  above  movement, 
upon  an  eminence  overtopping  ai>d  commanding  it,  was  LEiBxrrz.^ 
He  identifies  completely  the  science  of  justice  and  the  sdence  of 
hw;  so  that  this  becomes  again,  for  him«  truly  a  "  rerum  divinanun 
et  hunianarum  sciential'  It  eomprehends,  in  his  %ie^-,  not  only 
positive  law  and  natural  law,  equity  and  polic>%  but  even  morab 
and  theoK>gy,  The  depn?ciator>'  estimate  which  Leibnitz  idaced 
upon  Puffendorf.  both  as  a  jurist  and  a  philosopher,  was  especially 
due  to  the  latter*s  indinatkm  to  exclude  tbeolofijcaj,  and  so  far  as 
poaaiUe  e\Tn  ethic«l,  elements  from  natural  Uw,  Leibnitz  sets 
in  sharpest  comrast  with  thi^  hb  0«ni  deri^mioii  ol  natitrmt  law 
firom  divine  wi^ilom.  If  PuflrendorTs  principle  of  sodality  thus 
•ppcitfs  to  Leibniti  so  wholly  inadequate^  bow  completely  must 
the  latter  ha\*v^  anathei&atiicd  the  later  principles  of  the  social 
Cdnnpact !  For  Leibntts  reragnbed  no  poww  in  the  indt^Sdual 
to  lispQseof  hiaiseir  and  hfe  rights  be\*oeMl  the  Emits  of  objective 
joilsee;  and  therefore  no  absolute  binding  force  of  contracts,  but 
onty  ona  Bmited  by  thrir  legal  ani)  eqmlahle  contoit.'  Sinttlariiy« 
law,  he  held  &ist  to  the  principle  of  absolute  reqtntnt 
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To  his  advanced  contemporaries  such  principles,  which  readily 
reveal  themselves  to  us  as  anticipations  of  a  deepening  develop* 
ment,  must  have  appeared  as  relapses  into  a  scholastic  mode  of 
thinking. 

All  the  more  unmistakable  was  the  progress  marked  in  legal 
science,  in  the  narrow  sense,  by  the  **  Nova  Methodus  Discendse 
Docenda^ue  Jurisprudential"  (1667).^  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
author  is  in  many  ways  evidenced,  —  in  the  uncoiisiderefl  bold- 
ness of  his  proposals,  in  many  contradictions  of  his  later  and 
clarified  opinions,  and  in  his  dependence  upon  Bacon's  '*  Novum 
Organum.*'  But  the  work  develops  an  abundance  of  original 
and  reformative  ideas.  It  starts  with  legal  instruction,  proposing 
r  to  shorten  tlie  duration  of  this  from  five  to  two  years,  by  means 
I  of  a  rigorous  methodizatioii  of  legal  science.  To  this  end,  and  in 
anaIog\'  to  theology  (which  is  deemed  essentially  similar),  legal 
science  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  didactic,  historical,  exegettc, 
and  polemic.  In  order  perfectly  to  adapt  the  Roman  law  to 
introductory  didactic  instruction,  for  which  its  material  excellence 
recommends  it,  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  formal  revision,  since 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  preserved  in  the  Justinian  compilation 
it  repels  study  by  an  orderless  mass  of  details.  In  place  of  this 
ehaos,  and  in  abandonment  of  any  fixed  *'  legal  "  order  (the 
system  of  the  Institutes  being  also,  as  regards  method,  absolutely 
useless),  two  systematic  textbooks  (he  asserted)  should,  in  particu- 
lar, be  worked  out .  one  elementary,  in  lapidary  terseness  reminis- 
cent of  the  Twelve  Tables,  containing  merely  "  definitiones  et 
prsecepta,"  proceeding  rigorously  from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
through  titles  and  subtitles;  the  other  a  "  novum  t^orpus  juris," 
which  should  include  the  matter  of  the  Justinian,  but  newly  and 
systematically  arranged.  For  the  historical  division  special  text- 
books should  he  written:  a  '*  historia  mutationum  juris/'  and 
a  **  historia  irenica."  The  history  of  the  classic  and  of  modern 
States  and  that  of  the  Church  should  also  be  drawn  upon.  Legal 
exegesis  required  a  special  basis;  to  this  end  there  was  nt^ded  a 
**philologia  juris/*  a  **  grammatica  legalis  sen  lexicon  juridicura/' 
an  *'  ethica  et  politica  legalis,*'  a  *'  logica  et  metaphysica  jims,"  — 
in  short,  ao  encyclopjedia  of  law,  The  exegesis  itself  should  then  be 
made  according  to  the  "  mos  Italicus/'     Knowing  thus  the  words 


*  Edition  of  1748,  with  an  introdactioo  well  deserving  reading,  by 
Christian  Wolf,  reprinted  in  Dutciu^,  **Leibnitii  opera/*  IV,  3,  pp-  15^230; 
Pfleiderer,  "*G.  W.  Leibnitz  als  Patriot.  Staatsmann  und  Bildangsträirer," 
ppi  473  ei  seq, 
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and  meaning  of  the  statutes,  one  would  come,  finally,  to  the  ocean 
of  polemics.  For  the  mastery  of  the  whole  field,  yet  another 
great  compilation  would  liere  be  necessary,  and  this  should  afford, 
as  a  basis  for  secure  objective  judgment,  the  support  of  the  firm 
structure  of  natural  law.  A  *'  syntagma  juris  umversi  *'  should, 
like  a  new  pandect,  constitute  this  final  statement.  Such,  essen- 
tially, was  the  course  of  tlie  consistent  development  proposed.  At 
the  end,  a  catalogue  of  desiderata,  analogous  to  that  at  the  close 
of  Bacon's  **  Novum  Organum,"  arranges  under  thirty-one  num- 
bers the  works  that  should  accordingly  be  prepared  from  the  new 
viewpoints. 

By  commission  of  the  electoral-prince  of  Mainz,  Leibnitz  entered 
immediately  ufxm  tlie  preparation  of  at  least  one  number  of  this 
programme,  namely  a  **  reconcinnation  '*  *  of  the  Justinian  books. 
The  plan  niiscarried,  clearly  not  alone  for  lack  of  persistence,  but 
also  because  essentially  impracticable  in  the  existing  state  of  legal 
science.  But  is  not  precisely  the  same  true  of  Bacon*s  desiderata 
of  philosophy?  And  has  not  Bacon's  work,  nevertheless,  been 
of  the  greatest  influence?  Such  writings,  in  truth,  exert  influence 
less  through  their  positive  content  than  through  the  critical  spirit 
with  which  they  break  tlirough  the  spell  of  tradition,  and  through 
the  impulse  they  give  to  new^  research.  If  lliomasius  actually 
did  introduce  later  a  scheme  of  legal  training,  encyclopaedic  in 
basis  and  arranged  upon  a  two-year  term;  if  the  **  legal  "  method 
was  increasingly  abandoned,  and  short  systematic  text-books  {so- 
called  c<)mf>e odiums)  were  made  the  basis  of  academic  study;  if 
the  jurists  steadily  learned  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  purely  ci\ilistic 
method,  and  fecundate  their  science  with  philosophy,  history,  and 
politics,  —  the  way  to  all  these  results  was  marked  by  the  **  Nova 
Methodus.*' 

Significant  in  the  history  of  public  law  is  I^ibnitz's  great  docu- 
mentary work,  the  "  Codex  Juris  Gentium  *'  of  1G93,  with  its  sup- 
plement (**  mantissa  *')  of  17(M).  The  legal  value  of  these  docu- 
ments, jtvhich  were  assembled  primarily  for  historical  purposes»  is 
emphasized  in  the  title,  and  the  prefaces  refer  to  this  explicitly  in 
several  places.  Including  German  constitutional  law  as  well  as 
positive  public  and  international  law  in  general,  room  is  here 
made  again  for  the  first  time  since  Albcricus  Gentilis,  for  the 
positive  precepts  of  international  law,  along  with  the  doctrines  of 
natural  law^  deduced  from  first  principles.    In  this  respect  Leibnitz 

<  Dutirm,  as  cited,  IV,  3,  p.  230 ;  and  Ouhratto',  *' Leibnitzena  deutaeh« 
Schriftea,'*  1,  256  ct  teq. 
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stood,  in  his  time,  in  complete  isolation,  opposed  to  Grotius  and, 
still  more,  to  Puffendorf.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  docu- 
mentary labors,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  public  law,  were  in 
fruitful  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time;  and  notably 
with  the  *'  realistic  "  movement.^ 

In  estimating  Leibnitz's  infiuence  upon  legal  science,  one  can- 
not confine  one's  attention  to  his  ideas  of  natural  law  and  his 
juristic  writings ;  one  must  consider  the  totalitv'  of  his  activity,  in 
books,  letters,  and  personal  relations.  Through  all  of  thera  runs 
a  characteristic  endeavor  in  favor  of  codification  and  legal  reform. 
In  a  letter  written  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  counsels  that  there 
be  formed  a  new  Codexi  "  short,  clear,  and  adequate,"  under 
governmental  authority,  "  out  of  the  Roman  statutes,  records 
of  German  law,  and  actual  legal  practice,  but  above  all  from  ob- 
vious principles  of  equity/'  And  since  in  Leibnitz's  time  it  ap- 
peared quite  hopeless  to  await  the  issue  of  such  a  code  by  the 
Empire,  he  did  not  disdain  to  appeal,  for  the  same  end,  to  territorial 
legislation.  It  is  especially  notable  that  in  Prussia^  the  first  page 
of  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  Ordinance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Justice,  of  ^larch  1,  1709,  reproduces  an  essay  from  his  hand,  in 
which  he  demands,  as  emphatically  as  briefl>%  comprehensive  legal 
reform.  But  that  ordinanc^e  was  in  fact  the  serious  beginning  of 
such  reform;  and  thus  Leibnitz  is  directly  connected  with  the 
w^hole  movement  of  legislation  and  codification  which  repeatedly 
dominated  Prussia  in  the  17(X)s,  until  finally  it  ended  in  the  code 
of  1794.  He  stands  in  precisely  similar  relation  to  Austrian  codi- 
fication. 

Further,  in  all  his  activities,  —  far  beyond  the  occasional  op- 
portunities in  the  **  Corpus  Juris  Gentium,''  —  I^»ibnitz  gave  ex~ 
pression  In  the  most  masterly  way  to  a  historical  conception  of 
law,  herein  anticipating  by  at  least  a  century  the  development  of 
'legal  science.  The  significance  of  certain  important  isolated  facts 
in  legal  history  could  no  longer  be  misjudged  since  Conring  (post^ 
§42);  but  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only,  person  in  Ger- 
many who  grasped  in  a  profound  way  the  meaning  of  history,  and 
who  at  least  incidentally  utilized  it  in  legal  science,  was  Leibnitz. 
It  was  from  his  law  of  continuity,  which  penetrates  and  supports 


*  Siifiizing,  *^ Geschichte,*'  11,  II,  and  in  various  later  piiasages. 

'  InUuenoe  upon  legislation:  io  Frussm  ^  Trendelenbtitg,  "Kleine 
Schriften,"  I,  245  H  seq.;  StöUd,  ^'BrandeDburg-Preussens  Rechtsver- 
waltong  und  Rech tsverf ass iing"  (Berlin,  1888),  I,  414  et  Beq.,  II,  55  ei  seq,; 
In  Austria  ^  Pfleidercr,  cited  above,  p.  456«  In  Russia  —  K.  Fischer, 
cited  alKjve,  p.  129. 
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his  entire  philosophical  system,  that  he  deduced  tlie  essence  of 
history.*  As  all  monads  are  ynited  in  chains  of  infiiiite^n^J 
differentiation  into  a  harmonious  universe,  so  all  things  and  every- 
thing appears  as  shaped  hy  history  and  intended  for  a  further  his- 
torical development.  And  this  holds  for  the  growi:h  of  law  among 
different  peoples.  To  this  idea  was  due  the  emphasis  of  historical 
instructif)n  in  the  '*  Nova  Methodus."  Leibnitz  applied  it,  indeed, 
in  legal  science  only  in  incidental  notes.  But  though  such  elements 
might  not  immediately  penetrate  into  juristic  circles,  in  the  long 
run  an  influence  was  here  also  inevituhle.  It  is  true  that  neither 
the  Halle  nor  even  the  Hanno verian  school  (/xwr/,  §  42)  attained 
the  full  meaning  of  Leibnitz's  conception;  Savigny  was  the  first 
w*ho  did,  - —  but  he  is  united  (through  those  sc*hofils  and  their  last 
stragglers,  J.  S.  Pütter  and  G.  Hugo)  in  an  unbroken  chain  of 
tradition,  with  Leibnitz* 

Thus  Leibnitz,  as  jurist»  mathematician,  historiaOp  and  phi- 
losopher united,  was  active  and  helpful  in  all  parts  of  legal  science : 
whether  in  things  that  lay  near  to  the  understanding  and  interest 
of  his  time  —  a^  speculations  in  natural  law,  the  mathematical 
treatment  of  methodology  or  of  isolated  civilistic  problems,  or 
a  documentation  of  public  law;  or  in  things  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  his  contemporaries,  —  the  sketch  of  a  comprehensive 
doctrine  of  justice,  the  derivation  from  public  documents  of  a 
positive  law^  of  nature,  the  making  of  legal  codes  in  aecx)rdance 
with  new  ideas,  or  the  revelation  of  -the  meaning  of  history.  A 
rich  sowing!  —  although  indeed  many  seeds  never  sprouted,  and 
many  others  so  late  that  between  him  and  the  ripened  harv^t  the 
connection  is  hardly  longer  provable.^ 

*  Wegelc,  *' Geschichte/*  pp.  646,  851,  with  abundant  citations  :  DutcwkM 
op,  ciLr  IV,  2i  P-  53;   Guhrauer,  '*Leibnitzens  deutsche  Schriften,'*  L  31., 

'  I**  In  Leibniu'  Methodua»  the  scienc«  which  of  aU  others  had  been 
deemed  to  require  the  most  protriicl-ed  labor,  the  ripest  judgment,  the 
most  eitperienced  discrimination,  was  as  it  were  in  vailed  by  a  lK>y,  but  by 
one  who  had  the  genius  of  an  Alexander,  and  for  whom  the  glories  of  aq 
Alexander  were  reserved.  This  is  the  first  production  of  Leibnits ;  and  il 
i^  probably  in  many  points  of  -v-iew  the  most  remarkable  work  that  haa 
prematurely  invited  erudition  and  solidity.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  world  who  could  have  left  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical  jiiri»- 
prudence  for  purptii^v^  of  a  still  more  exalted  nature,  and  for  which  he  waa 
more  fitted ;  and  that  man  was  Leibnitz  himself.  He  passed  onward  to 
reap  the  golden  har\ ests  of  other  fields.  Yet  the  study  of  law  has  ow«i 
much  to  him.  .  .  *  In  Germany  at  leafst,  philology,  history,  and  philoMophy 
have  more  or  less  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz  marched  togtiher  undi-r  the 
robe  of  law.  *  He  did  but  pass  over  that  kingdom,'  says  Lennimer,  *and 
he  has  reformed  and  enlarged  it/  ''{Hallamt  **  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
15th-17th  Centuries,*'  IV,  208).  — Ed.] 
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Topic  2,    German  Nationalism 

§41.    Rise  of  the   Gannan   National  Jurists. — The  historical 

[process»  whose  course  is  indit*ated  in  the  period  thus  far  run 
through,  has  beeu  rightly  described  as  that  of  the  naturalization 
and  assimilation  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany.  The  legal  science 
of  this  epoch  bears  an  alien  impress;  it  is  an  exotic  plant  in  German 
S4>il  which  slowly  takes  root,  and  still  more  slowly  is  acclimated. 
Up  to  this  time  one  might  speak  onl}'  of  legal  science  in  Germany  ; 
the  1600  3  accomplished  the  task  of  establishing  a  German  legal 
science. 

Legal  science  had  been  alien,  not  alone  in  its  materials,  in  which 
the  native  element  contributed  no  part,,  or  one  scarcely  perceptible; 
it  was  alien  also  in  its  whole  tradition  and  the  iniBuences  therein 
grounded.  Italian  influenc*e  dominated  casuistics  and  legal 
practice;  French  influence  gave  form  to  historical-antiquarian 
scholarship  and  the. synthetic  method.  Men  taught  and  wrote 
**  more  Italico  ''  or  **  more  Gallico  '';  nobody  spoke  of  a  **  mos 
Germaniciis."  However,  the  German  mind,  after  completed 
sc*hooling,  began  to  bethink  itself  of  these  conditions. 

We  havT  shown  how,  in  the  first  half  of  the  KjIXIs,  side  by  side 
with  the  after  effects  of  the  traditions  theretofore  dominant,  a  new 
element  made  itself  felt.  Attention  was  turned  to  national  condi- 
tions, and  efforts  were  made,  by  the  collection  and  study  of  legal 
sources,  to  comprehend  their  extent  and  historical  coherence.  The 
dominance  of  foreign  law  had  in  fact  blinded  men's  sight.  It  had 
thrown  over  the  realities  of  German  legal  conditions  a  web  of 
sliowily  specious  traditional  notions  which  maintained  themselves 
despite  all  contradictions  with  reality.  The  old  belief  in  the 
continuity  of  the  Roman  imperiality,  with  all  its  simulations  and 
consequences,  formed  the  basis  of  legal  tlieory.  The  univer- 
sality of  this  authority,  the  *'  dominium  mondi/'  —  long  since,  to 
be  sure,  no  more  enforced,  yet  still  maintained  in  thesi,  —  made  it 
seem  self-evident  that  one  and  the  same  imperial  law  ruled  Chris- 
tendom, and  hence  that  legal  science  was  a  unit,\'.  And  however 
sharply  these  notions  conflicted  with  reality,  however  inadequate 
they  were  to  explain  conditions  as  they  had  actually  developed, 
nevertheless  they  maintained  their  sway  with  the  power  of  a 
hallowed  tradition.  Legal  science  had  freed  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  scholasticism;  it  had  saturated  itself  with  an  under- 
standing of  antiquity;  it  had  acquired  an  insight  into  the  essential 
unity  of  the  law  and  a  mastery  over  it  as  a  whole;  it  had,  finally, 
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endeavored  more  and  more  to  show  regard  in  details  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  national  legal  conditions-  But  the  spell  of  the  dream 
in  which  it  indulged,  under  the  faith  of  tradition  and  the  enchain- 
ing power  of  alien  authority»  remained  to  be  broken.  To  accom- 
plish this  were  needed  the  profound  shocks  and  hard  experiences 
brought  by  the  UH)<)s.  Amid  the  storms  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
the  generation  waü*  born  and  grew  to  maturity  that  was  called  to 
complete  the  movement  whose  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  w^e  have  pointed  out.  The  word  that  broke  the  ban 
under  which  legal  science  lay  enfettered  was  spoken  by  Hermann 
Conring. 

§  42.^  £zpon«nts  of  Nation&liBin  »nd  AeaJiazn ;  Conring^ 
Carp£OT,  Mayius,  Thomaiius,  Beyer.'  —  The  first  effect  of  the 
transformation  of  legal  doctrine  and  literature  involvefl  in  the 
return  to  original  sources»  and  the  application  to  these  of  philologi- 
cal criticism,  as  begun  by  Bude  in  France,  Alciat  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany  by  Ulrich  Zasius,  was  in  a  way  (as  has  been  noted  in 
§  27)  a  separation  of  theory  and  practice.  Between  these,  so 
long  as  legal  science  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  foreign  law, 
there  naturally  continued  a  wnde  chasm.  But  this  was  gradually 
closed,  thanks  to  the  extensive  arbitral  and  counsel  practice,  in 
which  the  scholars  of  that  time  found  themselves  involved,  both 
as  members  of  university  faculties,  through  the  traditional  practice 
of  rendering  faculty  opinions  on  submitted  cases,  and  individually 
by  the  usage  of  expert  consultation.^    This  practical  activity  was 

*  [This  section  is  a  mosaic  ma4e  of  the  following  soureea  :  the  i)ortioB 
of  paragraph  1  after  the  first  sentence,  also  paragraphs  4,  7,  art?  from 
Siegel,  **Deutsche  Reehtsgosehichte*'  (3d  ed„  Berlin»  1895),  f  52  (in 
part) :  pajagniph2  is  from  Stinttinq,  ** Geschichte,"  1, 167-168 ;  panunrapha 
3.  5.6  are  from  Stohbe,  ^^Rei^-hstquellen/*  II,  418-424  (in  part),  and  the  fast 

rt  of  paragraph  3  from  Stintzing,  **Ge8chichte,"  II,  5-6;    paragraphs 
,  a   10  are  from   StinUing,  ** Geschichte;'    11»  8-10.  23  (in  part).  — 

«Cit^  by  Siegd:  Böhlau  in  K.Vj.S,,  XXItl  (1881);  Ludm,  ** Jakob 
Cujas  und  seine  Zeitgenossen"  (1822) ;  StintHng,  "Ulrioh  Zaaius*'  (1!n57)  ; 
cf'  Neff,  **Udalrieiu8  Zasius"  (Freiburg  University  **ProgTainiD/*  1890. 
1891)  ;  Stinlting,  '*Hugo  Donellus  in  Altdorf "  (1869) :  Schuld,  **Privat- 
recht  und  Prozess  in  ihrer  Wech.sel Wirkung/*  I  (1883),  127-215,  dis- 
cussing •*Die  Ac  ten  Versendung  von  der  Rechtsprechung  der  Oberhöfe 
bis  zum  Eintritt  der  Facultüten  ;*'  Stöhel,  '^Richt-ertum,  I  (1872),  pp. 
187-231,  discussing  the  *' Aufkommen  der  Actenversendung  au  Jurist<m- 
fa*'ul täten *' ;  von  Wächter^  **(TemBiiies  Recht  Deutschlands"  (1844),  pp» 
66-109,  on  **  Die  Wissensehafl  des  gemeinen  Strafrechts.  *' 

*  \Stint^ng,  (I,  523)  notes  for  the  university  of  Greifswald  alone  aljove» 
50  conailia  of  the  law  faculty  in  4  months  of  1589 :  and  in  1(550.  113,  and 
in  1653,  144,  consilia  and  decisions.  Of  the  collections  of  consilia  of  tndt-* 
vidual  jurists,  —  ** which  were  designed,  like  modem  reports  of  the  de- 
cision:» of  higher  courts,  to  supply  legal  practice  with  forms,  ftaststaiK^, 
and  authorities/*  —  the  ürst  German  example  was  that  of  Zasius  (Basel«  ^ 
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not,  in  the  end,  without  a  reactive  effect  upon  literature  and 
doctrine;  for  the  scholarly  representatives  of  the  new  common 
Pandect  law  found  themselves  compelled»  with  few  exceptions  (in 
reference  to  whom  was  coined  the  hard  phrase  "  meri  legisti  sunt 
puri  asni  '*)  to  give  heetl  to  native  modern  laws  and  traditional 
usages* 

Ulrich  Zasins  never  declared  his  attitwie,  as  matter  of  principle, 
toward  German  law.  He  attempted  as  little  as  his  contemporaries 
generally  to  lay  doT^^i  in  theory  a  division  between  the  fields  of 
validity  of  the  Roman  and  the  native  law.  Men  found  themselves 
caught  within  the  historical  process  of  the  Reception,  without  be- 
ing able  to  survey  it  as  a  whole,  or  to  prescribe  for  it  metes  and 
moderation.  Starting  with  the  principle  that  the  Justinian  law 
was  indubitably  a  **  jus  commune,"  the  conclusion  followed  that 
all  other  law  within  the  Empire  w^as  "jus  particulare  ";  that  its 
validity  was  therefore  to  be  proved  by  custom  or  b\'  ordinance. 
It  w^as,  however,  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  self-evident  that  not 
all  portions  of  the  Roman  law^  were  applicable;  that  conditions 
and  customs  notoriously  existed  in  Germany  which  were  either 
incommensurable,  or  even  in  direct  conflict,  wu'th  principles  of 
Roman  law;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inapplicability  of  the  latter 
demandetl  no  special  proof.  The  imperial  power  was,  be  it  remem- 
bered, never  conceived  of  as  a  despotism;  the  practical  force  both 
of  it  and  its  law  had  limits,  nowhere  formulated,  yet  tacitly 
recognized,  and  discoverable  in  any  particular  case.  Accordingly, 
Zasius  explicitly  declares  his  task  to  be  to  teach  only  such  part 
of  the  Roman  law  "  as  should  be  useful,  salutary,  and  in  accord 
wuth  the  customs  of  Germany,"  He  refers  ungrudgingly  to  Ger- 
manic u^sages,  and  in  his  discussions  of  Roman  doctrines  does  not 
forget  to  indicate  the  variation  or  agreement  of  native  principles, 
wehere  they  seem  to  be  important.  Many  institutes  of  Germanic 
law"  (such  as  serfdom,  perpetual  charges  on  land,  contracts  of  in- 
heritance) he  treats  with  more  detail,  analyzing  them  judiciously, 
—  though  from  the  standpoint,  to  be  sure,  of  Roman  law^  and  with 
the  help  of  its  concepts^ 


1538-1539^.  About  200  volumes,  maioly  folios,  of  such  colleetions  by 
Oerman  and  foreign  sc^holars,  printed  in  fjermany  down  to  about  1650 
are  listed  in  SHnfziHg^  I,  526  et  seq.  —  Transl.j. 

MHis  independence  of  mere  authority  is  shown  in  the  following 
passage:  *"The  iio-i-alled  *  communis  opinio  doctonim'  ib  of  very  ques- 
tionable vahie.  Its  sole  basis  is  often  merely  the  fact  thai  scholars 
liave  bt5Cf>me  ae<!ustomed  to  follow  one  another  bündly,  instead  of  investi- 
gating for  themselves.  If  such  ^communis  opinio'  is  justifieti  by  the 
sources,  it  has  authority  just  because  it  iä  correct ;  but  if  it  conflicts  with 
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A  veritable  epoch,  alike  with  reference  to  the  histon'  of  le^ral 
sourc^es  and  constitutional  history,  was  begun  by  Herman'  Conking 
(1606^ U381).^  His  chief  work  was  the  '*  De  Origine  Juriü  Ger- 
manici  Liber  L'nus  **  (Helmstadt,  lt>4.'V}*  In  this  he  gave  a  detailed 
history  (even  to-day  worth\'  of  attention)  of  German  legal  sources, 
and  came  to  the  correct  conelusii>ii,  which  unfortunately  wa,s  not 
sufficiently  well  rem€ml>ere<l  by  those  who  followed  him,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germanx'  dated  only  from  the  middle 
of  the  1  lüOs.  We  owe  to  him  also  our  first  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant law  of  Charles  the  Great  (of  S12)  regarding  the  economic 
management  of  the  n>yal  domains,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  works  on  constitutional  and  public  law.  He  points  out  em- 
phatically and  explicitly  that  a  one-sided  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
law  alone  could  never  fit  anyhrxly  for  legal  practic^.^  Conring*s 
investigations  gave  to  legal  science  in  Germany  a  national  basis, 
inasmuch  as  they  proved  the  existing  common  law  to  be  founded, 
as  a  historical  fact,  upon  the  Reception,  in  the  sense  that  ttie 
Justinian  law  enjoyed  authority,  not  as  such,  but  as  a  law  assimi- 


tlie  aources,  then  it  baa  no  authority  at  all,  and  men  should  not  submit  to 
it,  but  avoid  it  as  a  seaman  avoids  a  sand-l>ank."  iSttntHrtg,  "  Oc'iwhichte 
I,  161-162)»  On  Zaaitis  and  his  relations  with  the  others,  see  Siintzing^ 
•* Geschichte,"*  I*  ch.  5.  —  Thansl.) 

*  [Slobbr^B  references  (1864)  may  here  be  in  part  replaced  by  later  aoM 

S'von  by  Stintzing,  "Geschichte,'    II.  eh.  20.     Stobbt,  '*H,  ConrinjC.  der 
egründer  der  deutschen  liechtswissenschaft"  ( RcHrloral  addrew*,  Brp«ilau. 
Oetob«>r    15,    18t^9) ;     HnAcher^    **  Geschichte    der    National«"»!  '      In 

DeutHchland  (1874),   pp.  25Ci  et  seq.:   Conring,  *' Opera"  |6  m* 

schweig.  !73Dj  ;  JuL  Schmidt,  *'CfeBchichtc  des  goistijffui  k.^i,^^Li^  in 
Deutschland  von  Ltnbniz  bis  auf  Lessing*»  Tod/'  I  (182),  164  et  nr^,, 
219,  240;  Stahl,  '•Rechtsphilosuphie,**  I,  127  tt  tftq.,  183  ti  seq,  Abim- 
dant  r<?ferences  in  *S/o^6f  and  Stintzina.  ^  Transl.] 

*  Since  Conring's  merilH  are  usually  praised  in  ^neralitieü,  bot  hla 
sound  jud^ient  and  deep  insight  into  the  wieutific  tendency  of  his  time 
are  little  known,  a  passage  may  be  given  from  a  letter  uf  1*>5Ö  (**H, 
Conringii  Oi>eni,**  VI,  65) :  "Quoniam  vero  omnea  inter  populamm  LeKv^s 
prima  durium  Pama  fuerint  R«imanxe  et  quidem  Justin iane«»,  usque  adeo 
ut  hffi  Civilis  juris  nomen  pni»  aliis  per  excellentiam  adept^P  siut :  hinc  .  ,  . 
h&i^  Justiniaucas  no\isse»  id  pnesertim,  esst»  .Jus  civile  teuere,  exist  »mat  ur. 
El  tamen  multum  id  abest  ad  peritia  juris  illius,  quod  in  civitate  qua\i8 
htjdie  obtinet.  Nee  enim  Justinianeum  ilhid  jus  usquam  terrarum,  nisi 
aliqua  sui  part«  et  ciuidem  exigua»  vim  legis  amplius  habet.  Alieulii  nuUum 
ilU  pretium  est.  Ubivia  statuta  et  consuetudines  doraeatic*e  prevalent; 
et  rebus  publicis  libera  est  potestas  jus  illud  vel  de  novo  acreptandi  vel 
rojiciendi.  et  si  jam  quadantenus  receptum.  Eoque  nee  ipse  Tribonianus 
hodie  quidera  sit  idoneus  iu  uUa  civitate  jus  dicere  secundum  l^K^s.  P<v 
rinde  atqye  observare  jmssim  est,  quamvis  peritissimos  juris  illius,  ip«u 
pares  Cujacio,  in  foris  nostris  exigijum  admoiJum  posse,  »ive  a^ndfl^ 
causse  fuerint,  sive  j^d^eanda^"  And  on  p.  67  he  says  of  the  tendejioy 
of  Roman  legal  science  :  '*PhiloIogica  potius  quaedam,  sive  quod  p4>rindo 
est  Grammatica  aut  Historica  hfec  legum  est  perita,  quam  Hineotia  vt*i 
Ars  vel  Prudentia  justi  et  a^qui  civilis.  Civili»  cum  aio  intelligo,  tan  turn 
illud  juÄ,  quod  in  aUqua  singulari  obtinet  civitate.'! 
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lated,  adapted»  and  transformed  by  German  thought.  Legal 
science  thus  became  German  in  its  basis,  and  also  in  its  ends. 
[Here  Conring  s  influence  joined  with  the  **  realistic  movement  ** 
of  which  Carpzov  was  the  leader,  which  was  developing  the  mater- 
ials for  a  Germanic  legal  science.  And  so  Conring  is  often  called 
the  father  of  German  legal  history,  and  Carpzov  the  founder  of 
German  legal  science.! 

Of  great  and  long-eon  tinned  influence,  in  securing  for  German 
law  and  custom  a  recognition  of  their  legal  force,  were  tlie  tireless 
endeavors  of  two  jurists,  —  Benedict  Carpzov  (1595-1666), 
who  drew  his  knowledge  froox  the  practice  of  the  Leipzig  *'  Schöffen- 
college; ^  and  his  contemporary  David  Mevius  ( 16130-1 670),* 
under  whose  guidance  the  autliority  of  the  Supreme  Court  created 
in  1653  at  Wismar  for  the  Swedish  territories  of  the  Empire  (in 
accord  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia)  quickly  attained  high  credit. 

Most  insistently  of  all,  however,  Christian  Thomasius  (1655^ 
1728 ;  professor  at  Halle)  urged  the  teaching  of  Germanic  law, 
and  in  the  German  tongue,  and  its  establishment  in  practice.  No 
one,  perhaps,  has  had  greater  influence  in  promoting  German  law 
in  theor\'  and  in  practice,  nor  more  forcefully  protested  against 
the  undisputed  sway  of  the  Roman  law.  For  although  it  is  true 
that  his  works  deal  less  with  German  than  Roman  law,  and  are 
characterized  more  by  rationalism  and  philosophy  than  by  re- 
search^ his  tendency  to  judge  everything  in  life  ingenuously  and 
without  preconceptions,  his  repugnance  to  authority  in  intellectual 
matters,  and  his  free-thinking  (sometimes  trivial  and  lacking  in 
taste),  were  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  an  alien  law 
should  rule  with  absolute  decisiveness  in  Germany.  With  the 
same  zeal  with  which  he  battled  against  the  witchcraft  supersti- 
tion and  torture,  he  sought  to  show  that  many  doctrines  of  Roman 
law  were,  or  cit  least  ought  to  be  considered,  impractical  in  German 
life.  His  writings  are  full  of  complaints  against  the  miserable 
conditions  of  the  legal  science  and  practice  of  his  time.  He 
expresses  himself  with  particular  energy  in  his  notes  to  Ossa's 
'*  Testament,** '    All  evils   in    the   German  legal   conditions  he 

*  Diztely  '* Beiträge  zur  alteren  VerfassungsgescMehte  des  Schoppen- 
Stuhls  zu  Leipzig,'"  in  Z.-R,CJ.,  XX  (JKS6),  89-115. 

'  Barkow,   '*De  Davide  Me\'io  Xairatio**    (1856), 

» *' Testament;'  (eited  ante,  §  22,  not«  5).  pp.  45,  48,  207,  389,  409.  In 
hla  '*Delifieatio»"  eitcnl  »ttpta,  §  42,  he  says  (5  178)  :  '*Et  tameo  hoc  juris 
Romani  progfressu  evidente,  ausus  sum  stepius  asserere,  juris  Justinmnei 
et  Pandet'tanim  imprimis  vix  dteiinam  vel  vigesimam  part*?m  ese^  in  usu  iti 
foria  GermaaiEB/'  And  as  to  the  adoption  of  Roman  law,  he  says,  *' inter 
alia''  (5  198;  cf.  191) :  ;"Quffistio  lociuitor  de  foris  Germania;,  uod  de  uno 
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(lefluced  from  the  Reception  of  the  foreign  law.  Before  that, 
the  law  had  existed  in  easii\'  comprehensible  riiles.  known  to  every- 
body, and  procedure  was  simple  and  expeditious;  the  native  law 
had,  indeed,  been  capable  of  betternient  in  many  respects,  but 
such  had  not  been  the  resolt  of  the  Recc^ption  of  the  ahen  law. 
The  learnedness  and  the  scientific  form  of  this  had,  much  rather. 
been  the  cause  of  the  tedious  and  endless  procedure,  and  there 
existed  no  hope  of  impro\'ement  so  long  as  this  sort  of  learning 
should  rule.  Neither  the  method  of  the  Glossators  nor  that  of 
the  Humanists  had  been  useful  in  the  law  s  growth;  because  in 
the  study  of  the  alien  law  men  had  forgotten  their  own.  There- 
fore men  should  quicken  Germanic  legal  studies,  and  teach  the 
German  law  historically;  they  should  reprint  the  ''Sachsen- 
spiegel ''  and  the  **  Schwabenspicgcl  "  without  glosses,  and 
institute  academic  courses  upon  them.  Thomasius  and  his  cim- 
temporaries'  subjected  to  searching  criticism  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  the  Reception,  and  expressed  duubts  whether  the 
Roman  law  actually  possessed  in  Germany  the  character  of  a  com- 
mon law.  The  notion  now  appears  in  German  practice — ^an 
idea  certain! \'  without  countenance  in  earlier  legal  practice  or  ia 
the  legislation  of  the  territories  —  that  a  party  relying  upon  the 
Roman  law  did  not  ''  ipso  facto  ''  possess  a  '*  fundatam  inten- 
tionem;  "  he  who  appealeil  to  the  Roman  law  now.  as  formerly 
he  who  had  relied  upon  customary  law,  should  henceforth  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  principle  nf  the  Corpus  Juris  which 
he  asserted  had  acquired  actual  authority  in  Germany. 

Itwas  a  pupil  of  Thomasius,  Georg  Bei-er  (1665-1714).  who  first 
announceil  university  lectures  ijpK>n  German  law.  His  lectures  were 
first  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  "  Dehneatio  Juris 
Germanici  ad  Fundamenta  sua  Revocati  '*  (Halle,  1718).  Beyer 
aimed  to  present  Germanic  Institutes  as  embodied  in  the  older 
sources  and  in  the  writing  of  those  practitioners  who  showed  re- 
gard for  German  law;  to  deduce  them  in  their  historical  develop- 
ment, and  take  them  out  of  the  inferior  place  which  had  been 
assigned  them  as  an  appendix  of  the  "  Usus  modernus  juris  Romani.'* 
Be  his  attempt  how^ever  imperfect,  it  was  still  he  who  gave  the 
impulse  that  procured  for  German  law  a  systematic  treatment. 


foro,  sed  quid  oommuniUtr  in  Gc^rmaaia  usu  forensi  observettir.  Ergo 
non  potfTunt  gloriari  disst'ntientc^s,  quando  exemplum  aliquod  afTeruAt 
iiiria  Roniaiii  ha  uno  aliquo  foro  aliquando  observat  i :  sed  deb^reot  pjt>- 
bare  reeei^tionem  commanein  et  frequentatam  in  pluribua  foris,  eamqud 
contiBUatim." 

*  C/.  tlie  references  in  Re^fscher,  Z.D«R.«  IX«  345  H  «6g. 
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separate  from  the  Roman,  in  bf>oLs  and  lectures.  With  him  began 
the  academic  study  and  independent  literature  of  German  private 
law. 

The  transformation,  thus  producefi,  of  the  science  of  the  common 
Pandeet  law  fr()m  one  of  universal  into  a  German  doctrine,  was 
manifested  in  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure,  ^ — the  first 
parts  of  the  law  to  be  made  indej>endcnt  academic  disciplines. 
Men  started  thenceforth  from  the  criminal  code  of  Cliarlcs  V 
{ante,  §  US),  whereas  formerly  criminal  theory  had  been  treated 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  so-called  '*  libri  terribiles  **  of  the  Pandects. 
Similarly  the  basis  of  civil  prwedure,  which  liad  formeriy  been 
customarily  treated  as  a  part  of  Canon  law,  was  thenceforward 
the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  with  the  modi- 
fications later  adopted  from  Saxon  prcK-edure*  Finally,  in  the  field 
of  private  law,  the  **  usus  modernus  "  of  the  Roman  law.  iu\  its 
I  practice  **  in  foro  Germanico,"  received  meet  recognition** 

This  transformation  of  a  universal  into  a  Germanic  legal  science 
is  hardly  referable  to  that  impulse  of  national  feeling  which  made 
itself  felt  here  anil  there  in  belles-lettres.  It  appears  rather  a 
result  of  that  turn  toward  empiricism  and  realism  which  had  come 
about  in  intellectual  tendencies,  and  which  was  given  validity  in 
science  by  Francis  Bacon  and  Thomas  Hohbes.  There  are  indeed 
observable  in  the  1000  s  two  distinct  and  parallel  toov^ements  in  legal 
science*  The  one  was  directed  to  the  discovery  and  presentation 
of  positive  law ;  the  second  {ante,  §  39)  to  the  foundation  and 
development  of  natural  law.  The  first  alone  attained  in  that 
century  to  dominance  and  completion,  while  the  second  was 
only  prepared  for  the  empire  it  assumed  in  the  following  cen* 
tury.  The  former  attained  its  zenith  under  the  influence  of 
empiricism*  And  to  Bacon *s  empiricism  is  applicable  the  general 
historical  truth  that  a  genius  is  but  a  focus  in  which  are  gathered 
the  scattered  intellectual  rays  that  light  an  age.  Empiricism  and 
its  consequences  appear  most  palpably  in  the  great  practicians 
Carpzov  and  ]Me\'ius.  They  obser\"ed  and  collecttxl,  as  facts  of 
exi^erience.  the  legal  views  embcKÜed  in  the  opinions  of  the  courts; 
gave  them  juridical  form;  and  established»  through  combinations 
of  them,  higher  principles.  The  empirical  method  of  these  prac- 
titioners is  the  opposite  of  the  casuistic  method  of  the  schoolman. 


J  Sa7n.  Stryk,  **Usus  Modernus  Pandef^tamin  "  (4  vols.,  1690) ;  Schiltrr, 
"Praxis  Juris  Ronmni  iq  Foro  üermaDieo"  CS  vols»,  1(398  et  seg*,  being 
the  2d  ed.  of  his  **Exereitationes  ad  Pandectanim  50  Libros,"  of  1675- 
1683). 
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And  Uie  sttinide  of  the  theorists»  ol  vhom  Geosg  MHrvx  U^l^ 
1618)  and  later  Samtel  Strtk  (16I0-17U»i  may  be  conadertd 
as  the  kadeib»  was  siimlar.  They  abo  conadcted  their  problem 
as  the  |Mf  jcuUtkifi,  not  of  a  law  estah&hed  and  In  be  lül  down 
mady  in  thesi,  bat  of  a  **  practical  '^  bw.  Im.  an  nctnal  and  livijii^ 
law  judicially  deienmned;  and  the  fart  of  the  actual  cunml 
TafidE^  of  a  legal  ptmciiile  they  made  the  caiterioQ  of  its  adopdon 
in  lbcM3ffy. 

Xevertheleas  they  did  not  succeed  in  penctrattog  to  the  fenitts 
of  Germanic  law.  Hie^'  woe  bddi^  in  one  fswrnihl  icqmaile: 
a  iiktnricd  «ose.  The  lenders  of  that  time  did  not,  indeed»  deny 
the  value  of  historical  knowledge;  but  st3L  this  was  to  serve  tmiy 
as  introdoetioii  and  ornament  for  that  wfaidi  was  renBy  their  cncL 
'^VttK  non  sdioiie  diiwendiini "  is  their  ever  repeated  motto; 
to  which  is  attached  the  warning  against  "'*  insidere  quaa  sepnldms 
prisoorum  Ictoram  *'  and  '"  ninm  ciniosinn  esse  at  Kias  antiqnat 
ofasoleta  et  abepgata  *'  (Melius).  The  aims  of  the  time  were  prncti- 
caL  As  little  as  research  in  Roman  antiquities  was  oOQsistcnt 
with  dm  ptevaiEng  tendency,  so  little  was  the  tJMMXfn  given 
to  the  development  of  Gcmmnic  antiqustia. 

In  friiat  sense  one  may  say  that  in  this  time  a  German  legal 
seience  was  cstabfished  has  been  shown  abo^-e.  But  a  science 
of  German  law  arose  only  later.  The  seeds  and  the 
of  mA  existed  already«  it  is  true*  in  this  period;  but  the  4 
of  the  not  eeutuiy  faeoui^t  them  first  to  ripeness  and  fnB  de> 


Topic  3.   SrATE-^nLnn«;  akd 

i  43.  Dtdiaaa  and  Pall  of  Oia  Anirira.  —  Since  the  close  of  the 
fuddle  Ages^  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Xatkm  had 
mnted  toward  a  gradual  disaohttioiL  Its  constitntion  cnnld  not 
the  atrophied  forms»  which  had  become  unrealities^  of 
Plrojects  and  attempts  at  a  constftntioaai  reform  whidi 
had  ^ipeaied  in  the  1400$  remained  rHsrwIia^r  without  resolt* 
Between  the  power  of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  ternt€«rial  nders 
there  resulted  an  equipoise  of  forces»  neither  beiag  aUe  to  make 
itself  master  of  the  other.  Pofitical  development  centered  in  the 
territories.  Of  these  Anstria  (in  union  with  non-German  lands) 
retained  constant  possession  of  the  German  ro^'al  crown  and  aho 
of  the  imperial  title  (now  become  almost  memnmgless)  for  iti 
princely  faimly,  the  hoose  of  Hakäbmg*    Hie  Camflly  policy  of  the 
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Spanish-Habsburg  house,  which  subordinated  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  had  the  eonsequene^  that  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Burgundy,  and  Italy  were  in  the  end  lost  to  the  Empire.  When 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  had  accepted  the  Reformation,  the 
counter-Reformation  led  to  internal  wars  and  tu  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  civil 
war  was  ended,  left  unchangetl  the  religious  and  political  antago- 
nisms which  had  brought  it  about* 

FolJowing  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
developed  into  that  political  nucleus  about  which  later  a  new 
Germany  was  to  be  formed.  The  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg 
had  acquired  the  duchy  of  Cloves,  the  county  of  Mark,  and  Ravens- 
burg  in  1014;  in  1618  Johann  Sigismund  entered  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  guaranteed  to  the 
electoral  house  of  Farther  Pomerania  the  bishoprics  of  Halber- 
stadt, Minden*  and  Kammin,  and  the  reversion  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdeburg.  The  peace  of  Olivia  in  IWiO  confirmed  to  the 
electoral  prince  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia,  which  he  had  until 
then  possessed  as  a  Polish  fief.  Tlie  electtjral  prince  Frederick  III 
assumed  the  title  of  a  King  of  Prussia.  By  the  conquest  and  re- 
tention of  Silesia  King  Frederick  II  made  place  for  Prussia  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Becau.se  there  was  no  strong  terri- 
torial power  fitted  to  act  as  a  buffer  on  the  sorel\*  endangered 
western  boundary  of  Germany,  the  Empire  sufl^ered  on  this  side 
sensible  losses  of  territory.  The  peace  of  R>'swick  ceded  to  France 
the  lands  she  had  torn  from  the  Empire  in  Alsace.  The  last  of 
the  Habsburgs,  Charles  VI,  confirmed  to  France  in  the  peace 
preliminaries  of  Vienna  of  October  3,  178.5»  the  succession  of  Lor- 
raine, into  whose  possession  she  entered  in  1776. 

Tlie  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  gave  the  occasion 
for  the  final  collapse  of  the  Empire,  which  had  long  since  lost  its 
vitality.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  181)1  the  whole  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  w^as  ceded  to  France.  On  August  1,  1800,  Napoleon 
gave  notice  to  the  Diet  of  the  foundation  of  the  Tonfcderation  of 
the  Rhine,  which  sixteen  German  princes  had  concluded  on  July 
12,  IWß,  under  his  protectorate. 

After  he  had  already,  on  August  11,  1804,  assumed  the  title  and 
the  honors  of  a  heritable  emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  Francis 
II,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Confederation,  proclaimed  the 
separation  from  the  Empire  of  himself  and  his  family  lands.  By 
patent  of  August  6,  1806,  he  renounced  the  German  imperial 
■    crown,  declaring  that  he  regarded  the  imperial  office  and  honors 
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as  extinguished,  and  himself  and  all  his  German  pro\inces  and 
imperial  lands  therewith  relieved  of  all  duties  to  the  German 
empire.  As  the  history  of  later  times  has  shown,  this  step  signified 
for  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lorraine  an  irrevocable  renunciation 
of  the  political  leadership  of  the  German  race. 

§44.  Imperial  and  Stat©  Legislation  (to  1811). —The  160()s 
and  first  half  of  the  170Us  were  poor  in  products  of  general  legi^ 
lation,  but  special  legislation  —  though  indeed  wholly  lacking  to 
fruitful  ideas — was  of  rank  abundance,  ITo  the  enumeration 
made  abov^e  of  the  more  important  statutes  of  the  loOOs,  there 
may  now  be  named  among  those  of  the  16(K)s  and  ITtXlH,  in 
addition  to  revisions  of  the  older  statutes»  the  followingl:  the 
**  Landreeht  *'  of  the  duchy  (kingdom)  of  Prussia  of  1620,  revised 
in  1G84  and  1720  (to  which  add  the  Prussian  admiralty  law  of  1727); 
and  the  re-enacted  territorial  ordinances  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
of  1 1327-1  ti2S.i  Of  exceeding  importance  for  the  development  of 
the  '*  common  Saxon  law  "  based  upon  the  **  Sachsenspiegel  "  were 
the  "  Saxon  constitutions  ''  of  the  Electoral  Prince  August  of  1572, 
and  the  **  Decisiones  Electorales  Saxonicai*  "  of  1661,  which  attained 
great  prestige  throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,^  llie 
most  mixlern  territorial  laws  of  this  period  were  those  of  Bamberg 
(1769),  Mainz  (1755),  and  Trier  (1068-1714),  —  the  last  of  which 
restt^i  upon  that  of  Cologne,  and,  like  that  of  Mainst,  declared 
abrogated  all  contrary  statutory  and  customar>'  rights. 

The  idea  of  a  codification.  —  already  so  happily  realized  in  one 
field  by  the  "Carolina"  (ante,  §  38),  —  which  should  overcome 
the  dualism  of  the  native  and  the  alien  law,  occupied  from  the 
lv)<X)s  onward  the  greatest  legal  minds,  especially  as  regards  the 
v.ivil  law,^  In  the  1700s»  also,  men  recognized  the  need  of  re- 
forming legal  proc^ure,  and  also  the  criminal  law»  inasmuch  as 
the  *'  Carolina  **  no  longer  satisfied  the  \iews  of  the  period  of  Rii- 
tionalism  C*  Aufklarungsxeit  ").  Its  barbarous  system  of  punish* 
ment  was  not  to  be  reconciled  ^i-ith  the  new  notion  that  the  end 
of  punishment  is  not  deterrence  through  fear,  but  a  healing  »odiJ 

'  LuMchin  von  Ehengreuth,  **  Österreichischer  Reiohageiiohicbte/*  pp* 
357  €t  sea,,  386  et  eeg, 

»  M taker,  **  Beitrag©  zur  Geschichte  der  sächsischen  Konstitutioaen  und 
des  Sachseaspiegel»;  *  in  Z.R.G.,  IV,  168  ei  seq. ;  Stinizing,  ** Geschieh l^/* 
1,  551  et  sfq. 

*  Schn'HUr  in  Z,*R.G.,  XXXIV,  5  ei  «eg.  The  most  prominent  rep- 
resenlative  of  the  idea  was  Leihmtz.  C/.  Mollat,  **Zur  Würdigung 
Leibnizcns "  in  Z.'R.G.*  XX»  71  ti  seq;  Taranowsky,  *' Leibniz  und  die 
äussere  Recht sffeachichte,"  Z^RXh,  XL,  190  «1  seq:  Stinting,  **G^ 
sehieht4>/'  L  28i  Hartntann,  ** Leibniz  als  Jurist  und  Rechtsphilosopll  *' 
(Tübinger  Festaehrifl  for  Ihering).    [And  c/.  ubove,  j  39.) 
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justice.  A  greater  gradation  of  peiiaJties  was  called  for,  and, 
above  all,  the  elimi  nation  of  torture  from  criminal  procedure  J 

The  work  of  codification  began  first  in  Prussia,  immediately 
following  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
himself  sketelied  its  plan.  The  first  result  was  nothing  better 
than  the  draft  of  a  **  Corpus  Iuris  Frideridanum  "  (1749-1751), 
c*omposed  by  Cocceji  and  of  httle  utiJity.-  Only  in  the  last  decade 
of  Frederick's  government  were  the  labors  renewed  under  the 
minister  von  C armer.  In  the  interval  Bavaria  took  the  lead. 
Under  the  Electoral  Prince  Maximilian  III  three  comprehensive 
codes,  of  which  voN  Kreittüayr  was  the  author  and  expounder, 
were  prepared/^  The  "  Codex  Iuris  Bavarici  Criminalis '' 
(covering  criminal  law  and  procedure)  of  1751,  and  the  *'  Codex 
Iuris  Bav^arici  ludiciarii ''  (civil  procedure)  of  1753.  were  true  codes; 
whereas  the  short  Bavarian  * 'Landrecht  **  (**  Codex  Maxi- 
milianeus  Bavaricus  Civilis  *')  of  1756  retained  the  principle  c^f 
the  subsidiary  force  of  the  Pandect  law*  In  Prussia  ^  nothing 
more  was  realized  under  Frederick  the  Great  than  a  code  of  civil 
procedure  (namely  the  first  hook  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Frederici- 
anuni  ")  of  178L^  The  other  labors  of  codification  were  com- 
pleted  only  after  the  death  of  the  great  king. 

In  Austria  ^  changes  were  limited  to  the  criminal  and  tlic  private 
law.  A  new  criminal  code,  including  the  substantive  law  (**  C^on- 
stitutio  Criminalis  Theresiana  **),  came  into  existence  ia  1769, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  draft  of  a  "  Codex  Theresianus  ** "  for 
private  law,  was  not  apprtjved  by  the  empress;  only  under  Joseph 
II  was  the  first  part  —  or  famijy  law  —  published  as  a  **  Joseph- 
anisches  Gesetzbuch/*    A  general  code  of  judicature  w^as  published 

*  Cf.  Giintht,  "Idee  der  Wiedervergeltung/'  IL  1  d  scq.  The  rack  was 
abolished  in  Prussia  by  Frederi^'k  th«^  Great  in  1740. 

'  StinUing-Lartdsbergt  "Oeschieiite,**  III,  215  et  i^tq.,  and  Notes,  pp. 
138  et  seq. 

*  StirUiing-LandsberQ,  "Geschiohte,"  HI*  223  et  »cq.  and  Notes,  p.  142 
et  acq. 

*  The  same,  III,  465  el  seq,  and  Notes,  pp.  297  et  seq.  Cf.  StöUel, 
•*8varez"  (18S5). 

*  The  law  was  subjected  after  a  few  years  to  a  revision,  the  result  of 
which  (leaviag  intact  its  peeuliar  inouiaitorial  prmcipk\  which  supplanted  all 
usual  maxims  of  proved ure)  was  the  (^^letifral  CodG  of  Judicature  of  1793. 
On  a  Prussian  *.'ode  of  judit^ature  of  17(K),  see  Hasaenpflug^  *'Die  erste 
Kammergericht.sordnung  Kurhrandenburgs**   (1895). 

*  Sttntiivg-LandHbcrQ,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pp.  519  vt  ä^^.,  and  Notes,  pp*  322 
«•/  stq:  Lu^chin  von  Ebengreuth,  op.  cii,^  pp.  511  H  siq ;  von  Domin'Pe-' 
trushevef^z^  *' Neuere  östen'eichische  Rechtsgeschichte"   (1869). 

*  Edition  with  eomoieiitarj^  bv  Harras  von  Harrn^Howsky  (5  vols,, 
t883-1886),  r/.  Ofrwr,  '*Der  Urentwtirf  und  die  Beratungsprotokolle 
des  österreiehiBchen  allgemeinen  Gesetzbucties*'  (2  vols*»  1889);  Saxl,  in 
Z.Pr.Ö.R.,  XXIV,  425  d  seq. 
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in  1 781 ,  a  code  of  enminal  law  in  1787,  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure 
in  17SS. 

Frtnlcrick  the  Great  had  established  a  commission  to  codify 
the  entire  .substantive  hiw.  Its  moving:  spirit  was  the  Councillor 
SuAKEZ,  Tht*  draft  was  published  in  1784  and  submitted  thus 
to  criticism.  The  publicatiou  of  the  code  was  by  proclamation 
of  March  21),  1791  (in  print  1792).  under  the  title  of  a  "  tJeneral 
Cc*de  (' Ge:^*tzbuch ')  for  the  Prussian  States/*  Before  going 
into  force,  however,  it  was  again  ^^^thd^awn,  and  after  a  su|>erficial 
revision  wiis  again  published  in  1794  as  the  "  General  Territorial 
(Vnle  ^' Allgemeines  La nd recht ')  for  the  Prussian  States"  with 
appltcftbilitN  to  all  Prussian  territory,  exc^ept  the  principalities  of 
Neuenbürg  and  \*alengiu.  Because  of  territorial  clianges,  another 
publicHtion  was  made  in  1 8(^3,  in  which  the  supplements  of  the 
interim  were  insert txl  \u  llie  appropriate  places.  After  the  wars  of 
imlejiendenee  the  ("ode  was  introduced  into  the  neiR'ly  acquired 
territories.  New  Farther  Pomerania  and  Rügen,  however,  as 
well  AS  the  part  of  the  administrative  district  of  Coblenz  (a  distriett 
wmmtly,  ot  the  dmn  of  Appeal  of  Khrenbrdtstein)  which  lay  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hhine.  retainetl  the  common  law:  and  the 
entire  left  bank  and  a  part  of  the  Rhine  Province  oo  the  right 
bank  retained  the  Frendi  law.  In  the  BaA  arian  marfrravales  of 
AjaehmA  ai¥l  Baireutb.  in  Hannuverian  East  Ffiessbnd«  the 
MfftlMni  coMOfy  of  lii\geu.  and  in  EicUeld,  —  territori»  sepa- 
rated from  Prussia  as  a  result  cl  the  FVeoch  wars,  —  and  abo  in  a 
part  iif  Saxe»\\*ei]iiar.  the  "  AUgeemetnes  Landrecht  **  was  retatned. 

The  Code  is  divided  iuto  two  parts»  the  parts  into  titles,  the 
tides  into  par«|ETaph^  It^  most  unportant  parts  ate  those  of 
private  law  (part  t.  and  titles  IHS  of  part  2),  the  kw  of  the  Chmdi 
(pt.  2.  tit.  UK  and  cmninal  kw  (pt.  2,  tit.  20),  Titles  7-10  of 
put  2  treat  of  ckss  kw:  pMaanls  (tit.  7),  the  middle  da»  (tit* 
S^K  Mbililji^  (tit.  9),  and  d^  scrrasts  (tit.  lOV 
cfaaa  0ie  iriWage  e<kiii«i«Bities  aie  treated:  under  the  i 
the  c  fihb  and  tradrs  ^§§  179^74K 

kw  ^i^   ^  .    «..^ISSSL  »IS8-3IMX  the  kw  of  Uk  of  ex- 

change i|$  :il-lM»X  «teirakr  i§§  ia8»-MnL  2ISi-2ISlK  aad 

at  gMwfcwi».  the  €OHiplM  W  tke  bi  htm  ^^M 
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systems;  whose  codification,  moreover,  was  b6rne  in  mind.  To 
the  customary  law  was  left  an  authority  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
Code,  l^ulike  the  Prussian  *'  Allgemeines  Landrecht/'  the  other 
codifications  of  State  law  were  restricted  to  private  law;  they 
asserted,  however,  a  primary  authority,  and  permitted  effect  to 
customary  law  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  explicitly  recognized. 

In  Austria,  Joseph's  Code  remainetl  for  a  time  a  fragment.  Not 
until  1811  was  the  task  completed  by  the  publication  of  a  "  Genera! 
Civil  Code  for  the  Empire  of  Austria."  *  It  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  which  in  turn  are  divided  intf»  sections,  and  (in  all)  1502 
consecutive  paragraphs.  Its  system  is  similar  to  the  portions  of 
the  Prussian  Code  that  deal  wuth  private  law.  In  form  and  ex- 
pression the  Austrian  code  is  more  satisfactory;  for  its  authors 
were  instructed  to  restrict  themselves  to  principles  and  resist  all 
temptations  to  deal  with  detailed  cases,  whereas  Frederick  the 
Great  desired,  if  possible,  a  separate  pro\'ision  for  every  case. 
This  excessive  particularity  is  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Prussian 
Code,  which  is  otherwise  favorably  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  claritA'  of  expression,  sound  views,  and  exhaustiveness.  Both 
Ctxles  contai«,  in  addition  to  the  native  law  directly  adopted 
(at  best,  forming  a  much  smaller  part  than  the  Roman  law),  much 
that  was  unconsciously  embodied  in  them.  For  their  authors 
unconsciously  thought  within  Germanic  legal  conceptions,  —  al- 
though in  the  main  the\'  consciou^y  departed  from  the  Roman 
law  only  when  holding  (under  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
natural  law)  a  different  notion  of  a  "  rule  of  reason  *"  or  of 
"the  nature  of  things" 

The  French  Civil  Code  was  published  in  1804  as  a  "  Code  Civil 
des  Frangais,"  then  (after  the  Empire  was  created)  revised  and 
published  again  in  IS07  as  the  **  Code  Napolecm/*  In  its  drafting, 
the  pure  (Termaiiic  customary  lew  of  northern  France  was  in 
many  cases  adopted ;  -  and  the  Code  ( *ivil  contained  more  Germanic 
law  than  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian  codes.  Other  codifica- 
tions of  French  law  were  the  **  Code  de  procedure  civile  *'  of  1S06, 
**  Code  de  commerce  ''  of  1807,  '*  Code  d Instruction  criminelle  "  of 
1808,  and  "Code  penal  "  of  1810.  The  "  Code  Xapolfcn,"  in  an 
oflBcial  German  version  and  with  essential  additions,  was  adopted 
in  Baden  by  e<licts  of  February  3  and  December  22,  1809,  as 

*  This  **  Allgemeines  bürgerliches  Gesetzbuch"  is  to-day  in  force  in  the 
Au>^trian  orown  lands,  also  in  Sieben  bürgten,  Croatia,  and  the  one-time 
military  marches ;   but  was  repealed  as  regards  Hungary  in  1861. 

'  C/.  von  Bdou\  *^  Ursachen  der  Rozeption  des  Römisehen  Rechts  in 
Deutscbland**  (1905)  pp.  67  et  seq.:   Zöpß,  m  2.D.R.,  V,  110  et  seq. 
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"  Landrecht;  "  and  with  an  appendix  drawn  from  the  "  Code  de 
Commerce."  The  French  codes  attained  wide  authority  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Napoleonic  period.  [At  its  end  they  were  kept 
in  force,  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  only  in  Baden  with  some  little 
adjacent  territory,  and  in  a  small  region  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
between  Duisburg  and  Linz.] 
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45.  InfiueiM^es  in  tlie  lat4?  17008  fa^ 
voring  Native  Law  and  CcMiifl- 
oation. 

46.  Thibaut  and  Savigny  ;  the  Con- 
troversy over  National  Codifi- 
cation. 


47.  State  Codes  of  the  1800  a. 

48.  Progress  of  Politieal  Unifloation, 
180f>-lS7L 

49.  National      Codification,     1848- 
1908. 


§45.  Influences  in  the  late  1700  s  faToring  Native  Law  and 
Codification. —  [We  have  already  seen  (§  42)  that  the  170()s  had 
developed  a  juristic  school  which  opposed  the  ascendancy  of  the 
alien  law,  and  sought  to  give  consistency  and  aut]iorit\'  to  the 
historic  native  system.]  Beside  this  Germanistie  opposition  to  the 
Roman  law,  there  soon  appeared  another,  namely,  that  of  the 
schools  of  legal  philosophy  which  arose  with  the  awakening  of 
the  Kantian  Critical  Philosophy.  The  beginning  of  this  movement 
is  indeed  to  be  dated  from  the  appearance  of  Christian  von 
Wolf  (died  17.54),  It  first  became  of  great  significance,  how- 
ever, with  Emmanuel  Kan^  (died  1S04),  whose  '*  I^Ietaphysische 
Anfangsgründe  der  Reehtslehre/'  of  1797,  exercised  decisive 
influence  upon  the  statement   of  fundamental  legal  conceptions 

all  parts  of  the  positive  law. 

If  this  critical  philosophy  was  long  without  bearing  the  fruit  it 
might  and  should  ha\e  had,  the  chief  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  in  its  details  was  ordinarily  lacking 
(and  naturally)  to  those  who  as  philosophers  occupied  themselves 

'  (The  sources  from  which  the  sections  of  the  present  chapter  have  been 
derived  are  as  follows  :  §  45,  from  S§  57-5H  (translated  in  part)  of  vol  I 
of  Heinrich  Zoppl,  **  D©ut.sche  Rechtagesehichto "  (4th  ed,,  3  vols.. 
Braiiii.schwei(r,  187 i -1872)  ;  §  46»  from  Otto  Stobbe,  *' Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Rechts^iuellen  **  (2  vols.,  L-eipziK.  1860-1S64).  vol.  n,  pp,  43.5- 
40  0*n  full)  ;  §47*  from  §91  (a  portion)  of  Richahd  Schrijoer»  **  Lehrbuch 
der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte"  (5th  e<l,*  Leipzig,  1910);  5  48,  from 
§  58  (in  part)  of  Heinrich  Brcnner,  '^GrundÄüge  der  deutschen  Reohts- 
geschichte  *'  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1910)  ;  |  49,  from  |  6.5  (in  part)  of  the  last 
named  work  ;  together  with  an  original  contribution  by  Professor  Ernst 
FfiEtrisD,  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  this  Series.  —  Transl.). 
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with  the  law.  The  consequeoce  of  this  was  that  these  attacks 
of  modern  philosophy,  —  which  was  satisfie<l  to  set  up  its  o^^ii 
legal  systems,  indej>endent  of  any  basis  of  positive  hiw.  —  were 
not  aimed  with  sufficient  directness  against  the  Roman  law  to  be 
effective.  Moreover,  in  view  of  their  general  lack  of  practical 
experience,  the  opposition  of  these  philosophers  hardly  possessed 
a  greater  mentific  significance  than  did  formerly  the  popular* 
opposition  of  the  early  1.50C)s;  whose  phice,  moreover,  this  new 
opposition  in  part  really  occupied  (particularly  as  regards  the 
tendency  towards  communism). 

Nevertheless  it  is  noteworthy-  that  whenever  a  really  great 
German  thinker  abandt>nefl  himself  folly  to  the  creative  power 
of  his  geniuH,  breaking  with  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  Romanistic 
mode  of  thought,  his  most  original  ideas  generally  reflected  those 
historically  primary  ideas  w^hich  the  German  people  has  from 
earliest  times  developed  as  peculiarly  its  own.  This  is  notably  true 
of  G.  \\\  F.  HKiiKL.  In  his  **  Grundlinien  der  Rechtsphilosophie*' 
(Bt^rlin,  1821)  he  builds  his  system,  in  complete  harmony  w^ith  the 
<ferman  m^xle  of  thinking,  UjK^n  the  »uhjertive  conception  of  law, 
Lc.  the  conception  of  autiiority ;  whereas  the  Kantian  legal  philos- 
ophy pnx*eeded  from  the  objective  (statutory)  conception,  therein 
standing  nearer  in  the  fundamental  Roman  view.  The  identifica- 
tion by  Hegel  of  possession  and  right»  wherein  he  unconsciously 
approached  the  old  Germanic  conception  of  the  nature  of  seisin, 
is  also  noteworth\\ 

Slowly,  but  nevertheless  gradually,  there  de\'elope<l  still  another 
opposition  to  the  Roman  law,  far  more  powerful  than  any  purely 
scientific  opposition.     It  arose  from  the  same  practical  nee*l  of 
legislation    that  had   contriböted   so   materially   three  centuries* 
before   to  the   Roman  Reception.     Prebisely  because   men  were 
bound  to  recognize  very  soon  that  the  Roman  law  could  not  \k 
given  an  unqualified  application  in  wholly  different  times  and 
another  nationality,  they  had  resort,  to  some  extent,  as  early  as 
the  lK)(}s,  to  codification,  from  which  alone  relief  seemed  possible  j 
(ante,  §§  3,  38).     From  the  very  beginning  the  problem  of  ciKÜficu- 
tion  in  Germany  lay  in  two  things:  (1)  on  the  one  hand,  to  estab* 
lish  definite  limits  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  law.  at  the  same  time  j 
lieljiing  the  principles  of  Germanic  law  to  a  positive,  statutory 
force  beside  the  other,  thus  determining  by  political  authority 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  foreign  and  the  native  law,  since  legal j 
scieiRT  unaided  seemt^  unequal  to  the  task;  and  (2)  on  tlie  other  ' 
hand,  to  make  the  Roman  law  more  easily  understandable  by 
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declaratory  legislation*  and  its  application  more  simple  by  a  statu- 
tory settlement  of  disputed  questions.  In  later  times,  in  which 
the  national  self-consciousness  had  become,  in  general,  more  alive 
than  in  the  170ÜS,  a  demand  was  added  tliat  codification  should 
give  the  precedence  to  the  Germanic  element  over  the  Roman,  — 
at  once  emancipating  it  from  its  previous  subjection  to  alien  legal 
sources,  and  reestablishing  its  unqualified  authority.  To  these 
influences,  moreover,  was  added,  the  continnal  and  powerful  de- 
velopnaent  of  commerce,  with  its  influence  upon  all  social  life. 

Thus,  inevitably,  the  need  for  revision  of  many  institutes,  indeed 
w^hole  portions  of  the  German  law,  as  well  as  man\'  diR'trines  of 
the  Roman  law^  theretofore  regarded  as  of  universal  force,  came 
gradually  to  be  recognized.  Some  branches  of  law  required  a 
thorough  overhauling,  —  a^  the  criminal  law,  procedure,  mortgages, 
domicile,  etc.;  w^hile  the  complete  elimination  of  others  —  such 
as  fiefs,  manorial  services,  feudal  burdens,  private  jurisdictions, 
gild  monopolies, etc.  — appeared  an  inevitable  necessity.  Not  less 
im|>erative,  in  still  later  times»  was  a  new  law^  for  the  new  conditions 
of  life  and  tratle,  —  such  as  many  usages  of  commercial  law,  in- 
surance, partnerships  and  corpfirations,  etc.  And  the  demand 
for  a  home-made  code  w^as  bound  to  become  the  louder  and  more 
imperative  as  men  came  to  see  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  only  way  and  the  shortest  w^ay  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  modern 
life  was  by  legislation  based  on  participation  of  popular  repre- 
sentatives. 

§  46«  Thibaut  and  SaTigny;  the  Controversy  over  National 
Codification.  —  WTien,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  of  independence, 
a  national  spirit  w^as  weakened,  and  the  German  people  felt  its  unity. 
and  it  became  a  living  cpiestion  huw  the  nation  could  prepare  for 
itself  a  better  future,  there  arose  also  the  idea  of  a  general  legal 
coile,  for  the  entire  nation.  In  the  year  1814,  Anton  F.  J.  Thibaut, 
a  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Heidelberg,  stepped  forward  as 
champion,  and,  with  a  warmth  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  grateful 
to  German  hearts,  demanded  a  national  code.  In  his  pamphlet, 
"On  the  Necessity  of  a  General  Civil  Code  for  Germany,"*  he 
painted  in  dark  colors  the  legal  conditions  of  the  past:  *' Our 
whole  native  law  is  a  formless  chaos  of  contradictory,  mutually 
destructive,  motle\'-hued  provisions,  perfectly  suited  to  keep  t!ie 

***über  die  Nothwendigkeit  Pint^s  allgemeinen  biirgerlifhon  Re<»hts 
für  Deutschland**  (Heidelheru,  1814);  republished  with  additions  in  his 
**Civilistis<;he  Abhandlun^'en"  (HeidelHerg,  1814),  pp.  4(H  et  neq.  And 
see  Thibaut  on  the  origin  of  the  panxphlet  in  ** Archiv  fur  Ci\alislische 
Praxis,'*  XXI,  391  et  seq. 
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nation  divided  and  to  make  a  thorough  knowlerlge  of  the  law  im- 
possible for  judges  and  lawyers.  But  e%xHi  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  such  a  chaotic  hodge-podge  would  serve  little  purpose.  For 
the  whole  native  law  is  so  imperfect  and  poor  that  of  a  hundred 
questions  of  law,  ninety  at  least  .  .  .  must  always  be  settled  by  rt*- 
course  to  the  alien  codes  we  have  adopted.  The  chief  and  ultimate 
source  of  law  remains  for  us  a  Roman  code,  the  product  of  an  alien 
and  dissimilar  nation,  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  decay,  bearing 
ever>^here  evident  the  traces  of  that  decay.  One  must  be  wholly 
captive  to  passionate  prejudices,  to  praise  the  Germans  fur  tlir 
adoption  of  this  ill-counselled  work,  and  seriously  recommend 
its  retentitm*  Complete»  infinitely  complete,  it  is,  indeed;  l>ut 
perhaps  in  exactly  the  sense  that  Germans  can  be  called  rich, 
because  they  own  all  the  treasures  under  their  feet  to  the  middle 
of  the  earth.  If  only  all  could  be  easily  dug  out!  that  is  the  un- 
fortunate difficulty!  And  so  it  is  with  the  Roman  law.  Un- 
questionably jurists  learned,  keen,  and  unwearied  can  compile  out 
of  the  broken  fragments  of  this  Code  something  pertinent  on 
subject.  It  is  nothing,  however,  to  the  point  that  good  ideas  ar 
securely  locked  up  in  printe(i  books.  TOiat  is  imptirtant  is  that 
a  living  law  should  dwell  in  the  minds  of  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
that  it  he  possible  for  these  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  knowl- i 
edge  of  the  law.  In  the  Roman  law,  however,  this  will  be  forev< 
impossible.  The  whole  compilation  is  too  obscure,  too  hastily  put 
together.  Besides,  the  true  key  to  it  we  shall  always  lack.  For  wc 
do  not  possess  the  ideas,  inborn  in  Roman  minds,  which  must  have] 
made  immensely  easier  of  understanding,  to  them,  what  is  perha 
to  us  a  riddle."  Therefore,  he  urged,  the  German  people  needc 
one  general  code,  written  in  the  German  tongue;  and  tJie  slight  in- 
conveniences involved  would  be  outweighed  by  the  countl 
advantages  of  unity. 

Political  conditions,  however,  after  the  wars  of  independence, 
would  have  made  imfKissible  any  such  code,  even  before  the  idea 
had  taken  hold  of  the  people  or  the  first  step  could  be  takeo 
toward  its  realization.  The  particularism  of  the  fetlerated  State 
under  the  constitution  adopted  for  Germany  prevented  any  radical 
legislation.  Indeed,  such  was  the  degree  of  particularistic  isola- 
tion under  that  system  that  the  thought  of  a  common  law  couhi 
make  no  further  practical  progress.  But,  more  than  that,  Carl 
FiUEDRicH  vox  Savigny,  the  greatest  authority  in  the  field  of 
legal  science,  immediately  entered  the  lists,  not  only  against  the 
proposals  of  Thibaut,  but  against  all  and  any  plans  whatever  of 
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codification.  His  views  were  cmbtxlietl  in  his  famous  pamphlet 
**0n  the  Call  of  our  Times  for  Legislation  and  Legal  Science/'* 
Since  in  his  opinion  his  generation  lacked  any  deep  and  com- 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  felt  compelled  to  deny  it  any 
**  call  "  for  codification.  He  demanded,  as  preparation  for  a 
future  codification,  a  still  more  profound  study  of  the  sources  of  the 
alien  law.^ 

New  investigations  and  discussions  followed  upon  his  writings.^ 
Out  of  the  continued  controversy  arose  the  so-called  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Schools."*  In  its  later  stages,  however,  the 
dispute  was  no  longer  as  to  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  legis- 
lation, but  as  to  purely  theoretical  questions.  The  historical  school, 
whose  chief  representatives  were  von  Savigny  and  Eichhorn,  held 
the  advantage;  we  owe  to  it  the  most  brilliant  works  and  the 
fullest  bloom  of  German  legal  science.  Nevertheless  the  division 
of  effort  between  Romanists  and  German ists  had,  as  the  result, 
that  in  the  historical  treatment  of  the  law  the  practical  ends  of 
science  were  commonly  disregarded.  In  contrast  to  the  older 
uncritical  method  which  united  Roman  and  Canon  law  and  rules 
of  procedure  in  a  motley  jumble,^  the  Romanists  now  set  them- 
selves as  almost  their  exclusive  problem  the  cultivation  of  the  pure 
Roman  law  and  researches  in  its  history  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kingship  down  to  Justinian;^  while   the  Germanists   chose,   in 

*  **  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  zur  Gesetzgebung  und  Rechtswissenschaft  " 
(1814:    3d  ed..   LS40}. 

*  As  to  this  judgment,  r/.  Ihering  in  Ihering  and  Gerber* 8  "Jahrbuch," 
V,363. 

*  A  list  of  the  more  important  publications  in  GoldMchmidt^  **Ency- 
IdopÄdie/*  pp-   144  el  seq. 

*['*Die  gescMehtliche  Reohtsansicht  zeihst  freilich  war  älter  (than 
Savigny' s  book).  Sie  liatte  sehon  im  letzten  Drittel  des  18.  Jahrhunderts 
«ich  aus  der  beginnenden  Gegen^itrömunjEr  gefi:en  den  natürrechtliehen 
Radikalismus  emporgreruiiKen/'  — O,  Gierke,  *'Die  historische  Reehts- 
sohule  und  die  Germanisten  "  (Berlin,  1903),  p.  5.  Schröder,  "Lehrbuch," 
p.  938,  cites  the  following:  Siegth  " Reelitsgeschiehte,"  pp.  15S  et  seq.; 
Sainffnv»  «>».  ci<,  and  Z.G.R.W.,  1,373  et  srq. :  Arkim  von  Annim  in  Z.*R.G. 
XXVI,  228  et  seq.:  Thihaut,  oj}.  cit.;  Zöpfl  in  Z.D.R.,  IV,  91  et  seq.; 
Bekker, ''Vher  den  Streit  der  historischen  und  philosophischen  Rechts- 
schulen" (Heidelberg,  rectoral  Spddress,  1868);  Bientr,  ** Abhandlungen 
aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Reehtsgeschichte"  (1848),  pp.  3  et  seq.;  Rudorff, 
**Savngny,"  in  Z.'R.G,,  II,  1  et  meg.;  Bclhniann-Holhteg,  "Erinnerung 
an  Savigny,"  Z.^R.G.,  VI,  42  et  »eq.;  Brinz,  "Übersicht  über  die  1S79 
gehaltenen  Gedächtnisreden  auf  Savi^y"  in  K.Vj,S>,  XXI,  473  ei  sea.; 
3CXH,  161  et  seo.;  Landsberg  iu  Allg.  d.  Biog.,  XXX,  425  it  tnq.  ön 
the  opposition  of  Germanists  and  Romanists  within  the  historical  school, 
eee  0.  Gierke,  '*Die  historische  Rechtsseliul©  und  die  Germanisten"  (Ber- 
lin, rectoral  address,  19(J3).  —  Transl.) 

*  Capitally  described  in  Stirdzing,  **  Von  Sa\ignyi  ein  Beitrag  zu  seiner 
Würdigimg '^  (1S62;   and  in  Preuss.  J.B.,  vol.  IX). 

*  Against  this  one-sidedness  Romanists  themselves  came  to  protest, 
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the  main,  as  the  object  of  their  researches  the  intervening  jjeriod 
before  the  German  reception  cif  the  Roman  law.  The  later  cen- 
turies, in  which  Roman  and  Germanic  law  liad  met  in  Germany, 
were  by  both  neglected  for  decades;  thus  the  tjuestions,  what 
becÄme  of  the  former  in  Germany,  and  how  the  latter  was  mcxlified 
under  the  former's  influence,  long  remained  uninvestigated.  All 
interest  in  the  law  of  the  present  seemetl  to  be  lacking ;  respect  for 
legal  principles  which  were  embodied  in  i>ractice,  but  lacked  basis 
in  the  [)ure  sources  of  the  law,  had  disappeared.  The  science  of 
the  common  law  was  now  more  divorced  fnim  practit*e  than  in 
that  earlier  period  (ante,  §§  16-24)  when  men  had  brought  together 
(to  be  sure,  in  merely  a  superficial  and  unsatisfying  way)  the  motli- 
fications  of  Roman  theory  in  an  "  I'sus  modernus/*  For  the 
teachers  of  law  and  representatives  of  science  of  that  j^eriixl, 
through  their  extensive  activity  in  arbitral  courts  and  **  Schöffen" 
guilds,  and  as  pri>'ate  counsellors,  had  been  more  intimatelj 
acquainted  with  procedural  law  and,  also,  had  possessed  mor 
abundant  opportunities  to  influence  it,^ 

The  differences  between  the  representatives  of  the  historical 
and  the  philosophical  schools,  and  between  Romanists  and  Ger- 
manists,  gradually'  lessened.  When  men  perceived  that  only  a 
joint  application  of  the  different  methods  and  the  utilization  of 
both  bodies  of  legal  material  could  be  remunerative,  a  reconcilia- 
tion came  about.  We  owe  to  this  result  a  series  of  works  which, 
with  special  attention  to  the  history  of  legal  dogma,  do  justice 
from  a  universal  standpoint  to  botli  the  Roman  and  the  German 
law,  and,  serving  not  only  theory  but  practice,  prepared  the  way 
for  legislatifHK-  With  time,  even  genuine  representatives  of 
historical  legal  science  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  raising  their  voices 
in  favor  of  ci>tiification,  —  which  was  again  being  demanded  in 
different  States,  But  because  the  whole  political  situation,  the 
antagonisms  between  the  individual  States  and  the  constitutions 
alike  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  States,  made  a  common  legisla- 
tion appear  a  Utopian  dream;  and  because  some  felt  scruples 
against  wiping  out  and  sacrificing  to  the  cause  of  legal  unity  tho:<e 
local  peculiarities  of  law  existing  in  different  parts  of  Germany» 
whose  definition  w*as  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  science  of  German  law» 


Cf,  e.g.  Iherinff  mlhering  and  Crrbcr*»  J.B,,  I,  30  et  »eq.,  37  ef  teq* ; 
ID  Bekktr  and  Mutker,  J.B.,  I,  90  pf  9irq, 

^  Eichkorrt'K  judgment  I  to  the  above  effect)  of  the  ITOOs  is  evtm  true 
of  many  works  of  the  ifr^alest  period  of  the  historical  sphciol. 

^  C/.  the  weighty  remarks  of  Bu-nrr,  «p,  ciL^  11  US>48)»  3-17. 
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—  for  these  reasons,  the  only  progress  made  towards  codification 
was  aca>mplished  by  the  legislation  of  individual  States. 

§  47.  Stat«  Codes  of  the  1800s.  —  In  18l»3  the  Code  of  Civil 
Law  (**  Bürgerliches  Gesetzbuch  ")  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was 
issued.  Drafts  of  codes  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Bavaria/  and 
later  projects  of  codification  in  Prussia»  remained  witliout  result. 
Among  co<lifications  of  criminal  law  the  two  Bavarian  codes  of 
1813  (prepare*!  by  Feuerbach)  and  1801.  the  Prussian  of  1851, 
and  the  Austrian  of  1852-1853  were  of  special  moment.  Among 
statements  of  civil  procedure,  first  place  is  taken  hy  those  of 
Bavaria  (1809)  and  Hannover  (1850).  While  these  followed  in 
essentials  the  French  procedure,  Prussia  was  content  with  a  revi- 
sion of  the  General  Code  of  Judicature  ("  Allgemeine  Gerichts- 
ordnung *')  of  1793  by  ordinances  of  June  1,  1K33  and  July  21,  b^46; 
the  organization  of  the  courts  was  wholly  altered  by  an  ordinance 
of  January  2,  1849,  Finally,  an  ordinance  of  January  3,  1849 
(together  with  a  law  of  May  3,  1852),  brought  a  reform  in  Prussia 
too  of  criminal  procedure»  —  inade<:|uately  regulated  by  the  crimi- 
nal coiie  of  1805,  —  with  pulilic  and  oral  proceedings  and  jury 
trial,  following  the  French  procedure  adopted  since  the  Napoleonic 
period  in  the  South  German  States. 

§  4H,  Progress  of  Political  unification,  1806-1Ö71.  —  In  the 
period  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation  until  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  Empire, 
Germany  passes!  through  a  series  of  transitory  constitutional 
regimens.  To  begin  witli  there  was  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  an  attempt  to  organise  Germany,  omitting  her  two  great 
powers:  this  did  not  develop  beyond  a  satellary  relation  to  France, 
which  had  created  it;  and  it  was  shattered  by  the  war  of  Inde* 
t)endence.  The  articles  of  confederation  of  June  8,  1815,  united 
the  German  States,  now  including  the  two  great  powers,  into  an 
imperfect  confwleracy,  which  in  no  \vay  fulfilled  the  expectations 
it  awakened  during  the  campaign  of  independence;  was,  further, 
in  its  very  constitution  fundamentally  incapable  of  further  develoj>- 
ment ;  and  represente<l  under  tlie  leadership  of  Austria  only  a  new, 
albeit  veiled,  ftjrra  of  alien  rule.  National  unity  became  possible 
only  after  its  enemies,  Austria  and  France,  had  been  vanquished 
in  the  wars  of  18t><3  and  1870.  By  the  peace  of  Prague,  August 
23,  1866,  Austria  agreed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. Thus  was  completed  the  long  process  of  dissolution 
wliich  l>egan  far  back  in  the  growth  of  territorial  powers  within 
1  Cf.  Roth,  *'Bayriscke3  Zivilrecht/*  I  (2d  ed.),  2  et  «eg. 
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the  old  empire.  But  affairs  did  not  end  with  this  negative  result 
In  the  first  place  the  North  (jerman  federal  eoiistitiition  of  Apr 
17, 1867,  united  the  North  Gerraan  States  into  a  federal  State  under 
Pni3i5ia*s  hegemony.  The  war  which  France  provoked  in  1870 
endetl  with  the  reconquest  of  the  old  Rhine  lands  of  Alsace  and 
German  Lorraine.  The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  of 
April  16,  1871,  brought  to  an  end  the  peritKi  of  transition. 

§4(1  National  Codification,  1848-1908.  —  The  demand  for 
national  legal  unity  was  not  in  the  long  run  to  be  denied.  It  was 
realizes!  first  in  the  field  of  commercial  law.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Tariff  Union,  a  draft  was  made  of  a  biIls-of-<*xchange  law,  w  hich 
by  resolution  of  the  National  Assembly  was  published  on  Novem- 
ber 27»  1S48»  by  the  Archduke  Johann,  vice-regent  of  the  Empire, 
as  an  imperial  law»  but  came  into  force  in  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  as  territ(»rial  law.  by  virtue  of  publication  according  to 
local  law.  To  the  federal  I>iet  was  due  the  apfx»intment  of  a  com* 
mission,  which  elaborated  at  Nuremberg  and  at  Hamburg  the  drnft 
of  a  code  of  commercial  law.  In  accord  %\ith  a  resolution  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  of  May  31,  1861,  this  was  recommended  to  the 
governments  of  the  different  States  for  adoption,  which  took  place 
by  territtjrial  legislation  in  the  years  1861-1865.  The  Federation 
was  ocN:*upied  with  still  other  far-reaching  plans.  notabl\'  with  the 
drafting  of  a  general  law^  of  obligations;  but  they  were  wrecke«! 
by  the  weakness  of  the  federal  constitution.  WTiile  all  rights  of 
legislation  were  lacking  to  the  old  (rerman  Federation,  and  its 
decrees,  strictly  considered,  could  take  effect  oidy  a-s  local  law, 
through  their  adoption  in  territorial  statutes,  the  new  North 
German  Fetieration  of  1807  receiveil  the  right  of  direct  legislation, 
under  the  principle  that  the  federal  laws  should  constitute  aji 
absolute  common  laW'.  The  federal  constitution  allotted  to 
federal  jurisdiction,  among  other  matters,  the  law  of  obligntiong 
negotiable  paper,  criminal  law,  and  legal  procedure.  This  legis 
lative  competency  in  matters  of  justice  passed  unaltere«!  into  the 
constitution  of  the  EmjHre  of  1871,  and  was  extended  to  the  entire 
field  of  civil  law  (including  criminal  law  and  procedure)  liy  a  law* 
of  December  20,  1873.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  the  North  Gennan 
Federation  were,  with  the  strengthening  of  the  Federation  into  the 
Empire,  raised  in  status  to  imperial  law.  Aside  from  numeroi 
special  laws,  a  law  of  trade  relations  was  issued  by  the  FedeTation 
in  1869;  the  bills-of-^xchange  law,  together  with  the  Nurember 
Supplements  and  the  Commercial  Code  were  transformed  by  stat- 
utes into  formal  and  absolute  common  law;  in  1870  the  crtmtnal 
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law  and  the  law  of  literary  copyright  were  systematized.  The  hiw 
of  patents  and  that  of  eitpyrights  io  the  plastic  arts  were  regulated 
by  the  Empire  in  1876;  and  in  1877  the  law  of  judicature,  civil 
ud  criminal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  bankruptcy  were  codified. 
The  imperial  legislation  of  the  first  decade  continued  to  be  based 
for  the  most  part  upon  individualistic  and  capitalistic  economic 
theories.  In  the  second  decade  it  abandoned  these  to  follow  with 
increasing  clarity  of  consciousness  social -political  aims,  —  a  change 
which  is  particularly  notic»eabIe  in  the  numerous  amendments  to 
the  law  ijf  trade  regulations. 

The  most  difficult  task,  the  codification  of  the  private  law  into 
a  Civil  Code,  was  taken  in  hand  in  1874.^  In  undertaking  this 
codification,  the  government  proceeded  with  a  deliberation  and 
thoroughness  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  A  pre- 
liminary commission  of  five  superior  judges  was  first  appointetl 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  me^thod  to  be  pursued  in  framing 
a  draft  code.  One  of  the  principal  recommendatit^ns  made  and 
adopted  was  that  the  preparation  of  the  code  should  not  be  left 
to  the  regular  stafY  officials  of  the  Cerman  government  who  usually 
draft  the  legal  measures  submitted  to  the  legislature,  but  that  a 
commission  **  ad  hoc  **  should  be  creattni  —  to  consist  of  judges, 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  law  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versities, with  power  to  employ  special  assistants  and  to  call  for 
information  on  the  authorities  of  the  several  States,  It  was  con- 
templated that  the  different  parts  should  be  draftef!  by  individual 
members  of  the  commission,  the  whole  then  to  be  revised  by  the 
commission  sitting  together,  and  that  the  result  should  be  published 
for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  second 
reading. 

In  July,  1874,  the  Federal  Council  appointed  a  commission  of 
eleven  members,  of  whom  nine  were  practical  jurists  (judges  and 
high  officials)  and  two  were  university  professors.  The  chairman 
of  the  commission  was  Dr.  Pape,  the  president  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  Court,  the  highest  federal  tribunal  at  the  time.  The 
commission  began  its  sessions  in  Sejitember,  1874,  and  the  next 
six  years  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparing  preliminary  drafts 


*  (The  remainder  of  this  section  is  a  contribution  by  Professor  Ernöt 
Freund,  of  the  Edi  tonal  Com  mittet?  of  this  Series.  In  Georg  Maa»,  "Bibli- 
ographie des  Bürgerliehen  CJe  setzbuch  es,  1&S8-189S'*  (Berlin,  1899) 
and  Otto  MuhlhrechU  sarao  title  (3  parts,  the  first  in  M  ed.,  Berlin,  1898- 
1901 ),  covering  materials  through  ItHX),  will  be  found  exhaustive  references 
to  the  new,  and  to  some  extent  the  older  literature  of  cognate  int-erest,  — 
Transl.) 
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of  the  five  main  divisions  of  the  code,  each  of  which  was  assig'nedJ 
to  one  member;  During  this  time  the  draftsmen  met  weekly» 
but  the  commission  as  a  whole  had  only  annual  sessions  of  com- 
paratively short  duration.  The  work  of  the  whole  commissioai 
began  in  1881  and  ended  with  the  close  of  the  year  1.S87,  when  the 
first  draft  code  was  submitted  to  the  imperial  chancellor.  Thirteen 
years  had  thus  been  spent  upon  its  preparation.  The  draft,  to- 
gether  with  a  condensed  edition  of  the  explanatory  notes,  was 
published  in  1888.  These  notes,  called  '*  Motive,"  fill  five  volumes 
of  about  four  thousand  pages  in  the  aggregate,  while  the  un- 
pubhshed  original  notes  are  far  more  voluminous*  Even  the 
abridged  edition  contains  an  enormous  mass  of  material,  and  forms 
the  most  valuable  treatise  on  comparative  jurisprudence  ever 
published. 

The  first  draft  called  forth  a  flood  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and 
books,  —  practically  every  legal  writer  in  Germany  contributing  J 
to  the  work  of  criticism.  Criticism  had  been  invited  by  the  publi- 
cation, and  was  its  main  object.  But  the  commissioners  could 
hardly  have  expecti^l,  after  the  painstaking  and  conscientious 
labor  of  maii\*  years,  to  find  tliat  the  criticism  was  in  the  main  un- 
favorable. Professor  Gierke  of  Berlin,  a  strong  believer  in  the 
"  social  "  superiority  of  German  over  Roman  legal  ideas,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  **  The  Draft  of  a  Civil  Code  and  the  German  Law/ 
which  is  the  clearest  and  strongest  summary'  of  the  various  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  proposed  cede,  and  gives  the  most  read* 
able  account  of  its  leading  provisions  and  principles* 

The  government  regarded  the  force  of  adverse  criticism  as  sufB- 
cient  to  reci:>mmend  an  entire  recasting  of  the  first  draft,  and  this- 
work  was  intrusted,  in  1890,  to  another  commission  of  twenty- 
two  members,  partly  jurists,  partly  economists,  and  partly  experts 
in  different  branches  of  trade  and  industry.     This  commissioaJ 
adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  progress  ol^ 
Its  deliberations  and  of  all  conclusions  reached,   thus  getting  the 
benefit  of  criticism  and  advice  as  the  work  was  progressing  and| 
before  its  results  were  presented  as  a  whole.     The  first  draft  wmj 
used  as  a  basis,  but  subjected  to  manifold  changes  both  in  fo 
and   substance.     The  second    draft's   superiority  over  the    first 
draft   was  generally   acknowledged,   and   the   improvement  was 
generally  credited  in  the  main  to  the  work  of  Ptofcssor  Planck 
of  Göttingen. 

This  sec<md  draft  w^ent  to  the  Federal  Council  for  discusaioti  in 
October,  1895.    A  memorial  containing  brief  eonmients  upon  its 
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several  provisions  was  published  by  authority  in  1896.  On  January 
17  of  that  year  the  code  was  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  and 
b,v  it  referred  to  a  coniuiittee  of  twenty <»iie  members,  which  re- 
ported on  June  12*  The  discussions  in  the  body  of  the  House 
fK-cupie«!  the  month  of  June,  and  the  act  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority  on  July  1 ,  Its  promulgation  by  the  Emperor  on  August 
IS,  1896,  completed  the  constitutional  requirements  of  enactment, 
and  the  act  itself  postponed  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  to  January 
1.  1900. 

To  the  greater  part  of  Germany  the  new  Code  did  not  mean  a 
transition  from  unwritten  to  written  law.  In  many  of  the  territories 
composing  the  Empire,  as  has  been  seen  (§§  45,  48),  the  common 
Pandect  law  had  previously  given  way  to  codification.  The 
official  memorial  already  referred  to  which  accompanied  the  second 
draft  enumerateij,  in  addition  to  tlie  principal  codes  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Baden,  thirty  of  the  more  important  other  legal 
systems.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  Germans  had  their  law 
wTitten  in  Latin,  fourteen  per  cent  in  French.  It  thus  appears 
how  much  the  new  Code  meant  in  the  way  of  unification. 

The  scope  of  the  codificatioo  is  indicated  by  its  main  divisions. 
These  are :  (1)  a  general  part  treating  of  national  and  juristic  per- 
sons, different  kinds  of  property  and  appurtenances,  acting  capacity, 
void  and  voidable  acts,  offer  and  acceptance,  conditions,  agency 
and  ratification,  time  and  limitation  and  prescription;  (2)  the 
law  of  obligations;  (3)  the  law  of  property;  (4)  the  law  of  family, 
or  domestic  relations;  (5)  the  law  of  inheritance.  A  separate  in- 
troductory act  contains  in  its  first  chapter  a  concise  statement, 
in  thirty-one  sections,  of  the  principles  of  the  so-called  conflict  of 
laws,  one  of  the  few  authoritative  codifications  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  the  law  of  rapidly  growing  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  generally  of  the  character  of  so  compre^ 
hensive  a  work  of  legislation.  With  regard  to  form,  the  Code 
may  well  be  proclaimed  a  model  of  scientific  draftsmanship.  The 
language  is  clear  and  concise;  it  avoids  on  the  one  hand  the  pro- 
lixity of  our  own  statutes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  epigrammatic 
brevity  of  the  French  code.  An  intelligent  layman  can,  with  some 
effort,  inform  himself  as  to  elementary  rights,  obligations,  and 
principles,  and  the  Code  may  be  truly  said  to  have  become  a 
popular  handbook. 

.As  regarcls  the  substance  of  the  Code,  the  relative  share  of  Roman 
and  German  elements  was  determined  by  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  law;   the  former  being  predominant  in  the  more  ab- 
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stract  parts  of  the  system  and  in  the  law  of  obligations,  the  latter 
in  the  law  of  real  pro{>erty  iiiid  the  family  law. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  work  of  codification  naturally  became 
a  work  of  law  reform,  though  on  the  whole  of  a  conservative  t}*pe; 
and  by  a  series  of  important  provisions,  both  fundamental  and  in 
special  branches  (notably  in  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  and  of 
landlord  and  tenant),  recognition  wasgiven  to  the  modern  **  social " 
spirit  as  against  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  Roman  private 
lawJ  For  example,  the  exercise  of  a  right  is  not  allowed  where 
the  only  purpose  can  be  to  inflict  injury  upon  another,  and  it  is 
provided  that  whoever  intent ionally  injures  another  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  common  standards  of  right  conduct  shall  be  liable 
in  damages.  Some  other  conspicuous  features  may  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  ccxlification:  the  principle  of  the  in- 
formality of  contract;  the  doctrine  of  comparative  fault;  the 
system  of  land  transfer  by  registration  of  title;  the  non-action» 
ability  of  promises  to  marry;  the  recognition  of  the  pre<lominant 
power  of  the  husband  in  the  marital  relation  so  long  as  the  power 
is  not  abused;  the  allowance  of  incurable  insanity  as  a  ground  of 
divorce  (this  last  the  most  controA'crted  provision  of  the  entire 
Code). 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  work  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  decade  of  its  operation  only  one 
impcjrtant  provision  (liability  for  animals)  has  called  for  amend- 
ment. It  is  true  that  a  considerable  amount  of  controversiai 
matter  was  eliminated,  by  leaving  to  local  law  or  to  separate 
federal  statutes  nearly  all  relations  of  a  public  or  quasi-public 
character.  The  introductory  act  enumerated  a  long  list  of  matters 
with  regard  to  which  local  provisicms  were  to  remain  untouched, 
including  peri)etuities  and  restraints  on  alienation,  mortmain^ 
religious  societies,  the  law  of  mines  and  of  waters,  of  fish  and  game. 
of  insurance,  of  author  and  publisher,  of  domestic  service,  nearly 
all  property  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  and 
nearly  all  public  or  semipublic  property.  The  amount  of  separate 
federal  legislation  in  matters  of  property  is  likewise  very  large, 
the  Commercial  Code  alone  covering  many  of  the  most  importtiDt 
transactions  of  business  life,  while  the  whole  of  the  labor  le^sla- 
tion  is  found  in  separate  codes  or  laws. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Code  the  work  of  systematic 


MC/*  «'^»  P*  Oertmann,  **Die  volkswirtschaftliebe  Bedeutung  de» 
bargerUchen  Gesetzbuohes*'  (Frankfort.  M.,  1899),  which  has  a  bmader 
eon  lent  than  it«  title,  —  TaAKSL,] 
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legislation  has  progressed  in  the  field  thus  left  uncovered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Code.  The  last  decade  has  brought  compre- 
hensive statutes  on  the  law  of  copyright,  of  author  and  publisher, 
of  insurance,  the  law  of  checks,  and  other  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance. Even  where  the  province  of  local  autonomy  had  to  be  re- 
spected, the  tendency  toward  unification  has  been  manifest.  Thus 
Prussia  established  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  the  State  for  the 
acts  and  wrongs  of  its  oflScials;  the  Empire  followed  by  a  similar 
enactment,  and  it  is  understood  that  other  States  have  adopted 
like  legislation.  The  Civil  Code  by  no  means  represents  the  sum 
total  of  the  work  of  codification  and  unification  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  Germany  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
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Introductory. 

Primitive  Period. 

Evolution  during  the  Middle 

BefiTinnJng  of  the  Rei^asoence. 

Authority  of  the  Ronrnn  Law. 

Influence  of  the  Canon  Law. 

The  1 600  s  and  1700  r  i  Forma- 
tion of  the  Roman-Dutch 
Law. 


§  8,  Same ;  Specific  Branches  of 
Law  (Criminal,  Commercial. 
Constitutional,  Interna- 
tional). 

S  9.  National  Unification  and  Co- 
diiieation  after  1795* 

5  10,  Le(fal  Conditiona  in  Modern 
Times. 


§  L  Introductory.  —  It  will  be  hardly  possible  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive \iew,  even  a  summary  one,  of  the  development  of  fhe 
law  and  the  legal  sources  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  earliest 
times.  Since  their  first  entrance  on  the  scene  of  History,  the 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  has  been  to 
nourish  individuaUsm,  particularism,  separatism,  —  alas,  even 
schismatism,  in  nearly  every  respect.  These  have  formed  both 
its  streng h  and  its  weakness. 

The  domain  of  law  and  legal  science  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  early  history  of  legal  sources  and  literature  in  the  Netherlands 
forms  a  story  of  differences  and  contrasts,  of  local  growths,  and 
of  inter-local  emulation.  The  beginning  of  the  18(X)s  finally 
brought  the  ynification  of  the  law*  —  but  not  under  national  in-^ 
fluences.  The  period  of  multifariousness  belongs  now  to  the  past; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  substitute,  the  modern  codifications, 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  law  in  real  touch  with  the 

^  [ A cf lap ter  written  for  this  work  by  Joost  Adriaan  van  Hamel,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  University  of  Ainsterdam ;  for  this  author,  see  the 
Editorial  Prefaee.  —  Ed.) 

-  The  author  has  restrieted  his  summary  chiefly  to  the  legal  history  of 
his  own  country,  the  Northern  Netherlands :  and  has  not  dealt  system- 
atically w^ith  the  Southern  Netherlands,  now  the  Belgrian  Kingdom. 
Howijver,  as  far  as  both  countries  passed  through  similar  phases  of  legal 
evolution,  that  is,  until  about  the  second  half  of  the  1400  s,  dates  of  special 
importatice  regarding  the  Southern  Nethorlands  have  been  mentioned  in 
footnotes. 
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popular  sense  of  justice.  Only  in  later  years  a  tendency  can  be 
observed  to  meet  this  complaint,  which  may  be  heard  nowadays, 
to  be  sure,  in  all  parts  of  the  world* 

So,  if  I  should  have  to  name  a  eontinuoiia  clue,  a  line  of  unity, 
in  the  earlier  development  of  the  Dutch  law,  it  would  be  its  infinite 
variety  and  differentiation.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  law  ss'stem  of  the  Netherlands,  by  this  ver^^'  trait  of  far- 
reaching  decentralization,  which  has  proved  the  incomparable 
strength  of  the  liMk,  has  exercised  strong  influences  in  several  respects 
far  beyond  h^  borders.     These  wäll  be  alluded  to  in  their  due  place.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  reality  the  evolution  of  law 
in  the  Netlierlands  has  kept  somewhat  apart  from  tlie  great  central 
law-forming  factors  in  Western  Europe  of  earlier  and  later  times. 
Neither  the  legislation  of  the  Prankish  kings;  nor  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  medieval  German  empire  (**  Landfriedens- 
ordnungen,'' or  **  Reichstag^abschiede '');  nor  the  great  French 
'*  Coutumiers  ";  nor  even  the  piisitive  reception  of  the  Roman 
law;  nor  the  autliority  of  Church  law,  —  succeeded  in  establishing 
in  the  Dutch  provinces  a  uniform  and  general  law"  system.  The 
spirit  of  their  population  as  well  as  their  remoteness  from  the 
sources  of  central  power,  resulted  in  leaving  to  the  Netherlands 
a  legal  development  of  their  own.  They  were,  of  course,  not 
absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the  difl'erent  law  sources  of  other 
countries;  but  they  drew  upon  many  diflferent  origins,  and  main- 
tained a  state  of  variet\'  whicli  has  for  a  very  long  time  given  to 
the  Dutch  law  an  original  and  happily  a  many-sided  though  some- 
times a  little  too  divergent  character. 

§  2,  Primitive  Period.  —  The  oldest  Teutonic  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  did  not  form  a  separate  nation.  They  formed 
parts  of  the  larger  German  tribes,  —  the  Franks  (to  whom  be- 
longed the  Batavians),  the  Saxons,  and  the  Frisians;  of  which  the 
'latter  have  doubtlessly  formed  the  most  distinct  element  of  the 
population  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  into 
hundreds  (later,  villages),  of  which  several  together  formed  a 
'*  pagus  ''  ('*  gouw  ").  the  practical  unit  for  the  administration 
and  shaping  of  the  law.  For  this  earlier  period,  wTitten  law  or 
even  definite  customs  are  not  known.  Justice  was  administered 
by  the  people  in  its  assemblies,  —  generally  the  "  gouw  '*  assembly, 
but  among  the  Frisians  by  smaller  village  courts,  —  under  the 
presidency  of  popular  magistrates  ("  magistratus,'*  '*tunginus," 
"  centenaurius  **) ;  and  the  law  that  was  applied  consisted  chiefly 

«  See  II  7,  8. 
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in  the  general  conceptions  and  traditions  of  justice  living  among 
the  people. 

Somewhat  more  definite  institutions  arose  gradually,  with  the 
ettlement  of  the  Frankish  confederation  and  the  increasing  power 
>f  the  Merovingian  kings*  The  presidency  of  the  popular  as- 
semblies was  assigned  to  royal  officers  (**  missi  dominici  *'),  who 
also  occupied  themselves  with  the  compilation  of  customary  law; 
and  the  jndiciary  power  passed  more  or  less  from  the  general 
meetings  to  a  more  restricted  number  of  specially  chosen  men,  — 
**  rachimburgi/*  later  the  *'  scabini  '*  (or^  **  schoffen  "). 

The  first  written  document  that  gives  an  impression  of  the  law 
of  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  (400  s)  is  the  Salic  Law,  which 
also  appliefl  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  even 
been  said  to  have  had  its  earliest  origin  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  that  country  (Brabant).^  Of  the  later  tribal  laws  three  should 
be  specially  mentioned  with  relation  to  the  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands: the  *' Lex  Saxonum  **  (±  a.D.  750),  *'Lex  F'risionum'*^ 
(±A.D-  780),  and  the  **  Ewa  Chamavorum ''^ (or** Lex  ad  Amorem/* 
±  A.D.  800;  Amersfoort,  near  Utrecht  (?);  doubtlessly  compiled 
by  *'  missi  dominici  **). 

§  3.  ETolution  during  the  Middle  Ages.  —  The  Netherlands 
being,  however,  a  very  remote  part  of  the  Frankish  dominion,  the 
influence  of  the  central  administration  of  the  Carolingians  could 
not  be  a  lasting  one.  It  has  even  been  doubted  —  though 
wrongly  —  whether  their  capitularies  had  had  real  force  and 
effect  in  this  country:*  But  small  was  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  modernize  and  remodel  the  original  legal  and  judiciary  insti- 
tutions. Even  the  typical  jurisdiction  of  the  Franks  by  courts  of 
aldermen  ("  schepenbanken;*'  **  scabini  ")  was  not  until  much 
later  (1 200s- 1500s)  generally  accepted  in  the  Dutch  provinces; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  general  assemblies  V'  burengereehten  *'), 
in  which  every  member  of  the  population  could  take  part,^  remained  ' 


^  Van  der  Spieghel^  **Ooraprong  en  historie  der  vaderlandsche  rechten*' 
(1769).  p.  52;  and  lately  Professw^r  Fockrma  Andnne,  *'N©derlandsehe 
Rechtsgeschiederxis "  (1901),  IV,  p.  10.  Brunner  and  BrUmad  are  of 
a  different  opinion. 

*  Ed.  by  V.  Rtchthofeti,  *'FViesische  Rechtsquellen/*  XXIX. 

*  E  d .  *  *  M  onum  en  ta  germanica '  *  ( Soh  m)i  * '  Lege»  / '  V ,  p.  1 03.  C/- 
Froidfveaux,  '*La  Lex  dic'ta  Fran<?orum  Cljamavonim,"  1891. 

*  Trotz^  '*Leg-Gs  fundamentales/'  p.  8;  Van  de  Spiegel^  '*Oorspronp  en 
historie/'  p.  64.  Tkis  doubt  has  not  been  felt  uith  regard  to  the  Southern 
provinces. 

*  Though  sometimes,  a^  in  Priesland  and  Kenoemerland.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  specially  desij^^nated  * '  proposers  of  the  law  "  (*  *  asings/*  *  'aapientes  ") , 
The  law  created  by  those  "asing-eourts''  for  a  long  time  kept  a  distinct 
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in  existence  in  several  parts  of  tiie  country,  with  all  the  draw- 
backs of  such  an  unorgaiuzeJ  and  anarchistic  form  of  mob  juris- 
diction.* 

Gradually,  the  proxincial  ofläcers  (^'judices/*  **  comites  }, 
sent  by  the  central  government,  succeeded  in  rendering  their 
position  independent  of  their  principals;  whilst  on  the  other  hand» 
the  popular  bodies:  since  the  12<>l}s,  the  representative  Provincial 
Estates  as  well  as  the  local  as.semblies,  kept  tlieir  full  share  of  in- 
fluence. After  the  rise  of  the  government  of  these  provincial 
rulers,  —  counts  (Holland,  Zeeland,  Flanders),  dukes  (Gelder- 
land),  bishops  (Utrecht,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  Drenthe),  and 
civic  communities  (Friesland),  —  important  changes  were  effected 
(ll(K)s-l5(M)s),  It  was  in  this  pcrioti  that  the  struggle  started 
for  an  administration  by  strong  personal  rulers,  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  professional  officers,  including  the  judiciary,  —  instead  of  the 
traditional  form  of  separate  local  commonities  under  self-govern* 
ment.  Here  the  name  may  be  recalled  of  a  Dutch  author  (a  pre- 
cursor of  Bodin  and  JIacchiavelH),  whose  treatise  on  thb  subject 
of  constitutional  law  has  been  reganled  as  an  influential  vindica- 
tion of  strong  princely  powers:  Philip  df  Lkyden  (**Tractatus  de 
rei  publicae  et  sorte  principantis/*  1355-1375),^  His  chief  object 
is  to  attack  the  feudal  thesis  that  governmental  functions  should 
be  looked  upon  as  inalienable  personal  or  local  rights,  and  to 
proclaim  that  all  authority  is  established  for  the  public  benefit 
only.  The  same  tendency  is  found  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet^ 
edited  in  Flanders  (1358):  **  Cunsultatio  num  princeps  privilegia 
civitatibus  in  pcrpetua  concessa  revocare  possit,** 

By  tw^o  institutions  the  provincial  rulers  attempted  to  strengthen 
their  central  power,  the  authority  of  central  government  and  central 
law,  against  rural  particularism  and  feudal  magnates.  Both  have 
had  a  large  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the  law  :  Tnwns^  munici- 
palities, were  created,  with  separate  legiU  and  judicial  institutions; 
and  secondly,  privy  councils  ("  \  orstelyke  Raden  **)  acting  abo 
as  high  courts  of  justice  (**  Gerechtshoven  *'),  were  instituted  in 
nearly  every  province.    The  powerful   Burgundian  dukes  evea 

chÄractor  in  matter  of  inbentance ;  •*  Aasdomslaw,"  as  distinguishe«!  from 
**SchependomslÄw"   (on  this   subject,   Rollin-ConQurrque,   Hiui£,    iH**S). 

^  A  separate  history  of  the  development  of  the  forms  of  jurisdiction  in 
thct  Xethorlaüds  is  given  by  Professor  S,  J,  Fockefna-'Aindrenr  (Leiden,) 
^'Bijdra^fen  tot  de  Nederlandst^be  Rechtsgeschiedenis,"  IV  (1900).  Also 
for  Bellum  see:  Racpsaet,  *'Histoire  des  institutions";  Jonas  Damrl 
A/en>r/*'  Institutions  judieiaires'* ;  Warnkoenig^  *'  Flandrische  Staats-  uod 
Recntsgesehiehte. " 

*  Ed.  by  R.  Fruin,  and  reviewed  in  his  **  Verspreide  gesehrif  ten/  *  I,  p,  1 10. 
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established  a  central  Supreme  Court  at  Malines  (1446).  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  '*  Grand  Conseil  du  Iloi."  Both  these  expe- 
dients were  destined  to  have  a  result  the  opposite  of  that  in- 
tended. The  towns  managed  to  become  famous  as  the  cradles  of 
a  municipal  autonomy»  and  even  sovereignty.  And  the  courts 
ended  by  growing  into  independent  bodies,  desirous  on  their  part 
to  protect  local  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  law  in  this  period  remained  still  mostly  common  law,  as  it 
had  been  developed  b\^  the  local  traditions  and  the  precedents  of 
the  local  courts*  In  many  statutes  regulating  judicial  procedure, 
the  courts  are  recommended  to  decide  "  according  to  their  com- 
mon sense*';  '*  to  their  five  senses";  "to  their  sound  reason*'; 
and  the  like.  Yet  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  ancient 
Frankish  law-compilations  have  been  of  no  small  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  customar^^  as  well  as  the  Statutory  law  of  this 
period. 

The  range  of  the  customary  law  remained  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  local  districts  {**  baljuwschappen  **)i  t>f  which  each  province 
was  composed.  In  Holland»  e.g.,  were  important  the  customs  of 
Kennemerland;  of  Rynland  (collected  1570*}  and  of  South 
Holland  (collected  1571).  In  Frieslandi  the  several  districts 
(**  gouwen/*  **  deelen  '')  had  their  own  customary  law;  and  this 
was  also  the  case  in  other  provinces.* 

A  sort  of  legislative  function  was  gradually  exercised  by  those 
rural  districts,  in  collecting,  confirming,  and  reducing  to  writing 
parts  of  their  customary  law;  and  in  completing  their  law  by 
means  of  ordinances  and  local  statutes  ('*  Keuren  ").  At  first 
this  legislation  emanated  from  the  prov^incial  rulers,  in  the  form 
of  charters  of  privileges  (*'  Handvesten  **)>  granted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  later  we  find  that,  by  authorization  of  those  priv- 
ileges, the  legislative  and  law-forming  power  is  exercised  by  the 
local  courts  themselves. 

A  similar  process  of  lawmaking  took  place  in  the  to\^Tis.  Here 
the  common  law  was  destined  to  take  a  more  secondary  character; 
and  gradually  each  town  or  township  shaped  its  separate  law 
system  in  a  series  of  statutes  (*'  Keuren  '*),  — some  of  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  became  valuable  sources  for  the  evolution  of  special 
legal  subjects.^    The  right  to  make  *'  Keuren  **  was  conceded  to 

'  Ed.  Fruin,  1877. 

'For  Belgium,  see  **Coutumea  de  Brabant,"  ed,  1874;  'IHainaut/* 
©d,  1883,  *^Flandres/'  ed.  1874. 

'The  oldest  '* Stadtrecht'!  (municipal  law)  known  is  of  Valenciemies 
Hainault  (1114). 
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the  cities  also  by  charter;  but  (especially  in  earlier  time^),  was 
subject  to  the  control  of  provincial  ruler;  he  retained  die  right  to 
cancel  the  **  Keur  *'  or  to  replace  its  rules  by  a  general  statute* 
The  law  and  jurisdiction  of  certain  more  important  towns  were 
often  taken  as  mwlels  for  smaller  ones;  so,  e,g.,  the  courts  of  Naar- 
den,  Muiden,  Weesp.  even  Gouda»  were  told  by  charter  to  **  fetch 
their  law  "  from  Ley  den,  in  case  of  doubt;  the  smaller  places 
of  North  Holland,  from  Haarlem;  of  West  Frieslaod  from 
Medemblik,  However,  a  positive  **  law  of  mother  cities,"  such 
as  existed  in  Germany,  and  for  Ghent  in  Belgium,'  cannot  be 
traced. 

No  special  mention  is  needed  of  feudal  territories  and  depen* 
dencies  which,  still  in  the  1600s  and  1700  s,  exercised  legislative 
powers  of  their  own.^ 

Such  was  the  evolution  of  the  medieval  law  sources.* 


*  Gbent»  Bragcis,  and  Ypern  had  a  law  in  common  (1372), 

*  Compare  I  he  *' Dienstrechte"  of  Flandres  {Wamkoenig*9  *'Reoht»> 
geschickte/'  III»  2), 

*  A  systematica!  list  of  the  sources  of  medieval  Netherland  law  will  he 
found  in  Dr.  Fuckema-Andreae'ii  .*'Oud-Nederlaiidsche  Rechtsbronn^'n  ** 
(Haarlem,  18S1). 

Teyta  have  been  and  are  being  edited  (Laws  of  Brielle,  Zutphea, 
Leiden^  Amsterdam,  Harderwijk,  Fnesland  a.o. )  by  the  Society  for  the  edUien 
of  jsources  of  ancient  nntionnl  law  (VereeniKitig  tut  uitgaaf  der  bronnen  van 
het  Oude  Vaderlandsche  Rocht ).  The  best  older  separat«  e>dition  of  &  com- 
plete local  legal  system  ha^  l^een  given  by  F.  H.  van  de  Waü,  ^'Handvesten 
van    Dordrecht"    (1770-1790). 

For  Belgium^  very  important  and  complete,  the  official  "Recueil  des 
Anciennes  Coulumes  de  la  Belgique»'*  still  in  course  of  publication  ( 1.H6Ü  +  ). 
A  list  of  the  oldest  "VKeuren"  in  Belgium  will  be  found  in  Brütimud^^ 
**Hi8toire  du  droit  Francais,"  p.  255. 

An  interesting  general  survey,  though  no  longer  quite  up  to  dAt<*,  of 
the  ancient  legal  mstitutions  in  the  Netherlands  (legal  forms  and  for- 
malities ;  nobility ;  freemen  and  serf :  marriage ;  parental  authority ;  law 
of  suGoeäsion»  of  property,  of  contract ;  criminal  law ;  procedure )  b  to  b# 
found  in  Noordewier,  Ancient  Dutch  Legal  Institutions"  (TJtrr<*ht, 
1853).  A  selective  synopsis  of  some  principal  subjects  has  been  e<:impoeiHi 
by  Ehr.  Fockema'Andreae/'^eiierlsaidsehe  Kechtsgeschiedenis/*  f-IH,  1888 
(majority ;  emancipation  ;  marriage ;  serfdom) ;  more  complete  in  his  **An- 
cient  Dutch  Civil  Law"  (1906). 

It  should,  however,  be  l)ome  in  mind,  that  the  official  law  and  eiatute- 
books  can  but  give  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  the  law  as  it  really  functioned. 
For  that  purpose  a  study  should  be  made  of  private  legal  do<!umerits, 
oontraets,  wills,  charters,  eomptes,  etc.,  as  contained  in  the  archives; 
of  court  rolls  and  different  state  papers. 

Already  in  the  17008  efforts  hhd  been  made  to  reprint  all  authentic 
legal  documents  from  the  earlier  period,  in  so-<^Ied  *' Charte rlxwjka." 
They  are,  however,  not  complete.  Of  this  category  should  be  mentioned 
the  ''Great  Charterbook  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Zeeland"  (uji  to 
143Ü)  by  Frantt  von  Mieris  (1753-1756) ;  not  very  complete.  A  revised 
and  more  correct  edition  waa  given  as  *'Oorkondenboek  van  Holland  en 
Zeeland  *'  (up  to  1209)  bv  L,  Fh,  C,  van  den  Berg  (1868-1873)  (Supple 
ment ,  1901 . )  See  also  ' '  Charterbook  of  the  Guelderl&nd  and  ZutpheQ  *  (up 
to  1286)»  by  Fttrm  Bondam  (17S3-1809). 
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§  4.  BegiEkning  of  the  Renascence.  —  The  general  tendency  to 
political  centralization,  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  Justinian 
law  codes,  and  tlie  want  of  a  more  conaprehensive  law^  system»  led 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  movement  for  the  compilation 
of  the  existing  law  sources,  and  the  framing  of  what  might  be  called 
in  reaht^\'  a  general  common  law. 

The  first  traces  of  tliis  tendency  w^ere  private  and  local.  The 
larger  law^-books  of  the  German  dominions,  e.g,  the  '*  Saehsen- 
spiegel,'*  w^ere  not  directly  in  force  in  the  Netherlands,^  The  laws 
of  some  of  the  Southern  provinces,  especially  those  of  Hainault, 
had  been  digested  in  Jean  Boltillier's  '*  Somme  roral  "  (1390, 
Tournay),  being  a  kind  of  eneyclopa'dia  of  law%  where  Roman  and 
Canon  law  were  mingled  with  local  and  customary  laws  of  the 
North  of  France  and  the  Southern  Netherlands.  A  similar 
enterprise  w^as  undertaken,  for  the  law  of  his  city,  Brielle»  by  the 
town  clerk  Jan  Mattiiijsen,  w^hose  **Rechtsboek  van  den  Briel  '* 
(Lawbook  of  Brielle),^  gives  a  very  important  and  complete  speci- 
*  men  of  medieval  law  in  the  Netherlands,  His  work  is  regarded 
as  the  richest  and  purest  source  of  ancient  Dutch  law,  at  a  moment 
w^hen  it  was  still  free  from  foreign  elements  and  had  reached  a  very 
high  standard  of  de\'elopment.  Again,  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  a  Belgian,  Philip  Wielanb  of  Gent  (died  1520)  composed 
a  treatise  on  Feudal  law,  which,  after  having  been  examined  *'  in 
turba  "  by  the  **  coustumiers/'  became  the  authority  on  Feudal 
law  in  the  Southern  Netherlands.  Wieland  also  published  *'  Civil 
Praxis,'"  expounding  the  procedure  of  the  *'  Grand  Conseil ''  of 
Malines,  and  of  the  local  courts  of  Flanders.^  Winhoff's  law-- 
book ^  w^as  also  one  of  private  authority  only. 

The  more  important  official  efforts  to  establish  a  more  general 
and  common  law^  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  150ÜS»  To  the 
Dutch  pro\inces  this  period  was  to  be  a  critical  moment,  when 
their  moulding  into  one  State,  with  a  strong  central  administration, 
seemecl  probable.  The  Burgundian  as  well  as  the  Habsburg  princes 
took  a  great  interest  in  their  rich  provinces  in  the  Low"  Coun- 
tries along  the  sea,  and  aimed  at  uniting  their  inhabitants  into  one 
powerful  nation.     This  policy  might  have  succeeded*     Charles  V, 

*  The  iafluenoe  of  the  "Sachsenspiegel "  transpired  prmcipally  in 
Frieslaüdt  where  several  translations  were  in  use  {Litttdo  de  6>rr,  "De 
SachBenspie^el  in  N€^derland").  An  abbrtniaU^d  translation  was  printt^d 
at  Antwerp  in  1500  :  *"de  Spieg^el  der  Sassen  van  alle  Kaiserlyeke  Reehten.'^ 

^  Ed,  bv  Fr}iin  and  Fol»  (Vol.  1  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Ancient  National  Law). 

*  Ed.  by  Bomaht,  1870.    See  p.  371, 

*  See  infra, 
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indeed,  had  almost  attained  that  aim;  but  the  Reforrantion 
and  Philip  11*3  reaction  against  it  broke  the  spell,  and  again  revived 
the  forces  of  local  independence  and  resistance.  The  result  was 
that  the  Dutch  people,  in  forming  their  federative  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  provided  no  effective  central  power,  and  left 
it  to  be  maintained  by  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  larger  towns, 
among  which  Amsterdam  gradually  ranked  as  first.  This  mode 
of  government  proved  unfit  to  produce  a  more  uniform  system  of 
law. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  in  that  direction  were  not  wholly  lacking. 
In  some  of  the  provinces,  special  subjects  had  already  at  an  earlier 
date  been  taken  up  by  provincial  regulation  (**  landrechten  **), 
Tlie  earlier  ones  relate  mostly  to  judicial  institutions  only»  and  do 
not  go  into  the  substantive  Iaw%  But  the  great  movement  for 
unification  and  compilation  of  the  customary  law,  undertaken  by 
the  kings  of  France  for  that  country  up  to  Henry  III,  found  imi- 
tation by  the  government  of  Charles  V.^  In  the  years  1540  and 
1569,  the  governor-general  of  Charles  V  at  Brussels  ordered  the 
provincial  courts  of  justice  to  make  a  collection  of  the  customary 
law  of  their  provinces,  districts,  and  municipalities.  Some  of 
them  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  results  are  very  interesting; 
with  all  their  diversity,  a  certain  unity  of  character,  accentuated 
by  traces  of  Frankish  law,  is  unmistakable.  In  Friesland,  where 
the  ancient  *'  Lex  Frisionum  "  had  not  yet  fallen  into  oblivion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  provincial  law^  was  put  into  one  book  in  1542; 
in  Drenthe  in  the  same  period;  Zeeland  had  its  principal  Cfillection 
of  **  landreeht  "  (with  exception  of  the  municipal  law)  from  1496; 
even  Holland,  where  the  spirit  of  decentralization  has  always  lieen 
the  strongest,  and  where,  as  in  Utrecht,  no  comprehensive  **  land- 
recht '*  had  been  formulated,  could  show  some  general  **  ordon- 
nances  "  (*'  placaeten  '*)  on  the  subject  of  land  law  (iandlease» 
1452;  sale  of  land,  1529).  The  most  complete  law  book  was  com- 
posed in  Overijssel,  "Het  Landreeht  van  Overissel,"  by  Melchior 
WiNHOFP  (1559).  This  is  not  an  official  legal  source,  the  composer 
being  a  private  annotator  of  the  existing  laws.  His  book  is, 
however,  very  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  legal  system  of  that 
time.*  It  contains  public  as  well  as  criminal  law,  procedure,  and 
chapters  on  civil  law  (property,  wills). 


^  Grandgagnage^  **De  l^influenc«  de  la  legislation  fraa^lse  sur  oelle  dN 
Paya-Bas  pendant  le  16me  et  ITine  siMe,"  Brussels,  IHIJl. 

*  A  8^'ond  edition  with  coratnentarieB  wa«  published  in  1782,  by  /.  A. 
de  Chat  mot. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  independent  United  Provinces  in  1 579, 
by  which  the  sovereignty  now  fell  to  the  Provincial  Estates,  led 
to  renewed  efforts  of  provincial  and  interprovincial  Cfidification. 
At  first,  some  results  were  obtained,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  matriraonial  law»  rendered  ncces^ry  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  institutions.  About  LiSO  most  provinces  adopted 
*'  Onlonnances '"  on  matrimonial  law,*  in  accordance  mth  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  creed.  Starts  were  made  in  other  sub- 
jects also.  They  lasted  not  without  some  success  (land  law,  law  of 
succession)  during  the  1601)s  and  17t¥Js.^  Friesland  had  its  impor- 
tant compilation:  "  Statuten,  orc!onnantien  en  costumen  of  1602  " 
(law  of  persons,  law  of  sale,  real  rights,  prescription,  law  of  succes- 
sion, servant  and  master,  maritime  law),  revised  in  1723;  in  other 
privinces  the  cf>dification  of  the  rules  of  procedure  took  the  fore- 
ground. Besides,  in  the  course  of  time  many  special  subjects 
were  regidatt-d  by  pro\incial  statutes  (called  *'  Placcates "), 
which  have  been  collected  into  '*  Placcate-books ''  by  private 
undertaking/^  For  the  rest,  the  municipal  legislations  remained 
in  force.  A  systematic  complex  of  legislation  was  obtained  no- 
where, and  at  the  end  of  the  17CK)s  the  state  of  legislation  in  the 
Netherlands  w^as  generally  felt  to  be  very  capricious  and  incon- 
sistent; some  critics  even  used  the  term  **  absurd,** ''  and  it  is 
stated  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  1700  s  the  question  had  to  be 
formally  put  in  court  *Svhether  a  case  of  murder  should  l>e  decided 
according  to  the  Roman  Law,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  '  Constitutio 
Carolina,'  or  an  old  statute  of  1312/' 

The  difficulties  were  still  more  increased  by  the  uncertainty 
abcjut  the  validity  of  some  of  the  principal  legal  sources.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  criminal  law,  of  which  two  important 
statutes  must  be  mentioned  here,  Wiether  the  criminal  ordi- 
nance (*' Carolina")  of  Charles  V  {15^^2)  hfid  gone  into  force  in 
the  territory  of  liis  Netherland  provinces  was  still  disputed.     Al- 


*  In  Holland  by  the  *'PontJeke  ordonnantie*'  of  1  April,  1580,  re- 
peatedly modified  and  moderated.  In  Oelderland  '*Eclitordeaing"  of 
1597, 

'  Aa  interesting  historical  survey  of  the  incessant  demand  for  more 
unity  in  the  law  of  that  time  has  been  g:ivt»n  by  the  famous  statoaman» 
r/M)r6t^c/:e/* Geschiedenes  der  provineiaal-biirgerliike  wetj^eving  in  de  repul»- 
liek  der  Vereenigde  Nederlandon"  (lS,':i8,  ''Historisehe  S<?hetseii/*  p.  38). 

'  **Great  Plaocaet-boek "  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  1658-171Ht;  Utrecht 
(for  pro\ajieial  and  muni<^ipal  law)  bv  Van  de  Water,  1721>-1810;  Gelder- 
land,  1701-1794;  Flandres.  1639-1780;  Brabant,  1648-1737. 

*  Mr,  Wilkm  Schorf^r  (president  of  the  Court  of  Duteh-Flanders), 
**Over  de  ongcrijmdheid  van  het  Samenstel  oazer  hedendaagsehe 
Rech  tage  leerdhe  id,"   1777. 
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though  the  negative  may  now  be  accepted  as  correct,  several 
courts  actually  accepted  the  authority  of  this  imperial  law. 

In  157Ö  Philip  tried  to  introduce  two  meritorious  ordinances  on 
criminal  justice  and  criminal  procedure.  By  these  his  governor, 
Alva,  aimed  to  put  an  end  to  the  many  defects  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure of  that  time.  The  best  jurisconsults  were  charged  witli  the 
drafting,  and  far  from  introducing  revolutionary  novelties,  tb^ 
followed  orthodox  authorities  Damhouder  and  Winhoff.  After 
their  publication,  however,  the  ordinances  were  at  onc*e  (of  c<iun?e  !) 
asserted  to  be  in  defiance  of  local  privileges  and  customs,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  Philip's  abdication,  their  aythority  was  disclaimed. 
But  in  many  cases  this  did  not  prevent  the  judiciary  from  following 
their  pro\isions.'  In  Belgium  they  remained  in  force  until  the 
end  of  the  1700  s. 

Naturally,  this  uncertainty  and  lack  of  uniformity  caused  other, 
more  general»  legal  sources  to  become  influential;  in  particular, 
the  classic  Roman  Law,  and  the  Civilian  Jurists,  To  tliose  two 
sources  we  now  come. 

§  5.  Authority  of  the  Roman  Law.  —  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  Law  has  not  been  equally'  strong  in  every  province*  Traces 
of  the  application  of  Roman  law  are  said  to  be  found  even  from 
1227,  A  positive  **  reception,**  however,  as  in  Germany,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  any  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  stated, 
that  in  some  of  the  older  ordinances  the  courts  were  instructed 
to  decide  "  according  to  the  imperial  (or  written)  laws,  and  their 
customs*';  so  in  Holland,  by  a  letter  of  confirmation  of  Charles  the 
Bold  (Burgundian  House)  to  his  Council,  1462;  in  Friesland  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  .\lbreeht  van  Saksen,  1497,  and  of  Charles 
V  (1524),  as  well  as  in  the  law-book  of  1602.  Yet,  even  if  it  should 
not  be  dimbted  fat  least  for  the  earlier  >'ears),  that  these  terms 
alluded  to  the  Justinian  Law,-  a  formal  and  practical  reception 
cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  decentralized  state  of 
the  judicature  did  not  allow  that  process.  Numerous  writers  have 
accepted  this  view.* 


^  The  ^'ordonnanoes*'  have  been  edited  and  ftanotated  by  BatiuM 
Voorda,  1792;  NywU,  *'Les  ordotm&Dees  erirainelles  de  Philippe  11." 

*  It  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Fochtma  Aruirmt,  *'Nederlandsche  Ee<(»tlla> 
bronoen/'  IV,  pp.  87,  437,  and  annot.  on  Orotius's  Introduclion,  p.  7. 

*  P.  Vaei,  "De  usu  juris  eivilis  et  canonici  in  Belgio  Unito**  (1657) ; 
G,  de  Vrie^  Azn.^  **Historia  introdueti  in  provincias  qyas  deinceps  ree- 
publica  Belgii  uniti  eomprt*hendit  Juris  Ronmni  '*  (Leidon,  1839)  i  H\ 
Modderman^  "De  reo^ptie  van  hot  Romeinsche  Recht/'  1874  l  Memoire 
8iir  ce  sujet  oouronn^  par  racnd^mie  de  Bruxelles,  1782;  Wamkotnig^ 
**EncycL,*  25.>. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  just  because  of  this 
decentralized  state  of  jurisdiction  and  legisktion.  the  Roman  law 
did  btxxime  an  important  mikridiary  law  source.  Firstly,  even 
the  Frankii^h  law,  that  had  doubtlessly  influenced  the  various 
customary  laws  of  the  country,  had  been  itself  in  contact  with  the 
Roman  law,  by  the  '*  Brcviarium  Aiiiani/^  In  the  lÜl*ös-12(N)s 
young  Dutchmen  visited  the  Italian  law  schools,  and  thence  in- 
troduced the  notions  of  Roman  law  into  their  country.  It  became 
a  matter  of  practical  learning  among  the  town  clerks,  as  well  as 
among  the  jurists  who  formed  the  councils  of  the  provincial  rulers, 
and  later  among  the  members  of  the  provincial  Courts  of  Justice.^ 
The  latter,  in  the  RKWs  and  1700 s^  w^ere  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  Roman  legal  system.  The  legal  faculties  of  the  universities 
cx>ncentrated  their  activity  on  the  study  of  Roman  law,  and  con- 
•  sequently  the  academic  lawyers  (who  monopolized  more  and  more 
the  places  in  the  higher  courts)  were  inclined  to  give  it  a  large  share 
in  their  practice.  But  as  these  courts  WTre  not  general  courts  of 
appeal,  they  could  not  infiltrate  this  Roman  law  into  the  judicial 
law  of  the  local  jurisdictions.  It  may  be  even  said  that  during 
those  periods  two  currents  of  practical  law  have  been  in  continu- 
ous competition:  the  one  accusing  the  legists  (or  Romanists)  of 
neglecting  the  national  laws  and  of  worshipping  the  formal  Roman 
system:  and  the  other,  indulging  in  Romanism  even  to  an  im- 
moderate extent.^  This  process  gave  birth  to  the  well-known 
Roman-Dutch  Law,  which  will  be  described  later  on. 

As  a  rule,  it  can  be  said  that  Roman  law  never  acquired  more 
than  subsidiary  authority;  not  in  Holland  (as  w^as  expressly  stated 
in  the  ^^Placcate"  of  the  States  of  Holland,  25  May,  1735)»  not  in 
Groningen,  not  m  Utrecht,  not  in  Drenthe,  not  in  Gelderlaud,  and 
certainly  not  in  Overj^ssel,  where  no  provincial  court  had  come 
into  existence.  As  for  legal  practice,  it  certainly  seems  very  often 
to  have  been  easier  for  bench  and  bar  to  quote  Roman  law  formulas, 
than  to  trace  the  principles  of  native  law.  But  even  from  the  use 
of  Latin  expressions  it  should  not  too  readily  be  deduced  that 
Roman  law  is  also  materially  the  basis  of  the  decision* 

Its  exact  status  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  from  a  passage 


'  Yet  the  local  law  remained  for  a.  long  time  free  from  Roman  influences. 
In  Mat  hi j  Ben*  »**häW'honk  of  Brielle*'  (ante,  §4),  thougb  it  mentions  some 
principles  of  the  Roman  law,  we  do  not  find  tbat  they  have  influenced  the 
iiati%'e  laws. 

» This  was  especially  the  case  with  Simon  van  Leeiiwen  in  his  '*  Roman- 
Dutch  Law  ** ;  and  a  little  less  with  Groene^oegen,  More  mcKlerate  were 
De  Graol,  BijnkerBhoek,  Van  ihr  Linden^  Van  der  Keesel. 
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of  Grotius  (Introduction,  I,  2.  §  22) :  *'  If  on  any  subject  no  written 
law,  statute,  orditiatice,  or  eiistom  was  in  existence,  the  Judges  have 
been  from  of  old  bound  by  oath  to  follow  the  best  reasons  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  knowledge  and  discretion.  But  as  wise  naen  have 
found  the  Koman  laws,  especially  those  that  were  cijllected  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  to  be  full  of  wisdom  and  justice,  the  same  have 
been  adopted  at  first  as  instances  of  wisdom  and  justice,  afterwards 
as  customary  law/' 

The  greatest  influence  of  Roman  law  was  exercised  in  Friesland, 
where  the  strong  position  of  the  provincial  court  was  favorable 
for  its  adoption.  In  that  province  the  Roman  law  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  the  **  common  "  law,  to  which  exception  could 
be  made  only  by  special  charter.^ 

The  form  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  originally  used  differed 
largely  from  its  pure  an*!  original  Justinian  character.  It  was  the 
Roman  law,  as  fashioned  by  the  Glossators,  the  Post-Glossators» 
and  the  Commentators;  sometimes  we  even  find  haphazard 
quotations  of  Italian,  Spanish,  or  l*ortuguese  writers.  It  was, 
however,  the  merit  of  the  jurists  of  the  1600s  to  purify  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  Roman  law,* 

§  G.  Influence  of  the  Canon  Law.  —  The  above-quoted  passage 
of  Grotius  continues  by  saying  that  in  the  mme  way  **  the  Chiirch 
or  Canon  law  was  in  force  in  the  Netherlands*"  In  its  general 
sense  this  statement  is  incorrect.  But  in  several  directions  the 
Canon  law  did  have  powerful  effects.  In  the  medieval  period  the 
strong  and  skilful  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  learned  clerks,  gave  to  this  body  a  large  influence  also  in 
the  domain  of  legal  practice.  It  is  even  reported  that,  for  fear  of 
incompetency  of  the  local  courts,  many  litigants  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland  went  to  the  clerical  **  provisores  "  for  their  law.*  Those 
acted  as  well  in  civil  cases  (matrimony,  tithes)  as  in  special  criminal 
affairs  (religious  offenses,  but  also  moral  offenses  —  drunken- 
ness, disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy,  rape);  and  they  showed  a 
strong  inclination  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  at  the  cost  of  the 
worldly  powers.  The  provincial  rulers  succeeded  gra<lually  in 
restraining  this  tendency,  by  strong  decrees  against  clerical  usur- 
pation;^  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  period  the  clerg>^ 


^Hub^,  "Hedendaa^che   Rechtsgeleerdheid,"  I,  2,  p.  47;    Van  dm 
Sandt,  **De<?.  Fris.,"  II.  2,  def.  2. 

*  See  pnst^  i  7. 

*  Hniippus  of  Ltuden,  p.  237  ;  Van  Mierü,  "Charterbook."  IL  p.  748. 

*  Tbe  history  uf  this  phi\%v  of  Choreh  law  is  given  in  TraU^  "CommcB- 
tariys  Legum  Kuud.  Faki.  Bt^lg./'  p.  41. 
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and  the  Church  law  had  a  large  influence  in  several  directions  on 
the  <levelopnient  nf  the  law.  The  well-known  treatise  on  the 
Canon  law  of  procednre,  so  greatly  influential  in  several  European 
count ries^  the  '*  Sum  inula  de  Processu  Judieii  *'  of  Joux  Andreae, 
has  also  been  traced  to  Dutch,  especially  Frisian,  sources  J 

With  the  Reformation,  the  direct  influence  of  (/hureh  law  came 
to  an  end.  On  certain  subjects,  such  as  marriage*  the  canon  rules 
were  taken  by  the  secular  powers.  Furthermore,  the  general 
traditional  authority  of  the  Canon  law  in  some  matters  continued, 
and  was  still  to  he  noted  in  the  end  of  the  17Ü0s.^  The  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  Holland  accepted  some  principles  of  Canon  law^ 
on  the  right  of  inheritance  of  bastards,  and  the  right  of  patronage. 
And  of  course  the  rules  of  Canon  law  that  have  been  included  in  the 
reception  of  the  Roman  law  were  applied  with  this  law,  e.g.,  sepa- 
ration from  bed  and  boarcL  and  *\sponsalia/' 

The  law  of  the  Reformed  Church  never  covered  a  wider  range 
than  the  internal  organization  of  that  church. 

§7.  The  1600  b  and  1700  s;  Formation  of  the  Roman- Dutch 
Law.  —  It  will  be  easilx'  understood  tliat  for  a  country  in  a  state 
of  very  strong  and  rapid  economical  and  intellectual  e\'olution, 
with  a  dense  and  multiform  pt>pulation,  and  a  freedom  newly 
purchased  by  heroic  efforts,  —  a  country,  in  short,  such  as  the 
Netherlands  were  in  the  lOlKls,  it  was  inevitable  that  legal  science 
should  rise  beyond  the  mere  traditions  and  rules  of  local  custom 
and  ordinance,  or  alien  enactments.  The  Netherlands  had  be- 
come at  this  period  a  rally ing-point  for  international  interests, 
international  relations,  and  international  currents  of  thought. 
Maritime  commerce,  colonization,  European  finance,  and  free 
scientific  and  philosophicai  research  fostered  the  development  of 
large  conceptions  and  modern  ideas.  The  Universities  attracted 
foreign  scholars;  the  political  methods  interested  foreign  states- 
men; and  the  commercial  interests  involved  many  foreign  peoples. 
All  this  must  have  led  to  a  school  of  legal  learning,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  national  demand 
for  a  body  of  law  both  more  individual  and  more  uniform.  And 
so  the  Dutch  school  of  jurists  in  the  1600  s  and  1700  s  gained  a 
remarkable  authority,  not  only  in  the  legal  practice  of  their  own 
country»  but  in  the  de\'elopment  of  juristic  thought  in  the  civilized 
world. 

It  also  fell  to  them  (and  here  again  the  economical  and  moral 

*  Sectievergadermg,  Utrechtsch  Genootschap,  1S57# 
»  Van  der  Ketsch  '^Thes/'  XXV, 
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position  of  the  Xetherlatida  of  that  period  comes  in)  to  prodaiiD 
the  principles  of  Natural  Law,  —  natural  justice,  natural  ri^ht:^» 
and  le^al  liberty;  freedom  of  thought,  free<Ioni  of  comrneree» 
freedom  of  settlement.  And  this  system  was  to  be  based,  not  on 
the  force  of  positive  statute  law  (the  legal  system  of  the  country 
would  contradict  that),  but  on  the  natural  light  of  reason  and 
learning.*  The  Dutch  legal  scientists  of  that  period  were  the 
leaders  of  the  school  of  Natural  Law  which  was  to  become  so  ini- 
p<*rtaut. 

Their  most  famous  representative  w^as  Hugo  Grotiu».  Inas-^i 
mucli  as  his  general  importance  for  the  development  of  Natural 
Law  is  treated  in  another  chapter  of  this  work,  no  account  is  here 
needed  of  his  *"  Law  of  War  and  Peace ''  (1625),  or  of  his  general 
activity  in  that  field.  His  work  for  the  ehifidatinn  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  Dutch  law  was  concentrated  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
Dutch  I^gal  Science/'  -  written  while  a  political  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Loeveste\^ie.  It  is  the  special  attraction  of  this  book 
that  it  offered  (and  was  so  intended,  as  the  preface  lets  us  under- 
stand) a  sj^Tiopsis  of  a  general  legal  system,  governed  by  common 
juristic  principles,  and  built  up  from  a  combination  of  Roman  law 
and  the  Germanic  customary  anrl  local  laws. 

It  has  not  alw*ays  been  w^ell  understood,  but  w^e  may  now 
speak  positively,  that  the  success  of  the  so-callefi  Ruman-Dutch 
law  was  due  to  the  combinatiivn  of  th<ise  two  elements.  Such 
a  combination  was  going  to  Iiave  its  influence  in  other  coun- 
tries (Pothicr  in  France);  and  the  Roman- Dutch  law  was  to 
become  a  model  for  the  legal  system  of  newly  colonized  coun- 
tries (especially  South  Africa),*  It  was  also  the  tendenc>^  of 
Grotins/  and  of  some  of  his  followers,  not  to  let  their  system 
be  absolutely  dominated  by  an  abstract  theory  of  law%  but  to 
keep  in  touch  wnth  the  realistic  growth  of  social  instittttions; 
for  Grotius  was  not  only  a  philosopher  and  a  law^'er,  but  an  his* 

*  The  point  lias  been  made  by  Wantkoenig  ("  JuristischG  Eacyclopaedie/* 
p.  318),  and  in  his  footsteps  by  ßrij««« w/ (*' Manuel  it'histoire  du  drott 
fran^ftis/'  p.  3#8),  that  the  Dutch  school  of  juriseon suits  of  the  IfiOO* 
should  be  considered  as  a  eontinuation  of  the  French  school  of  lIumaDiiits. 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  exi8t<*d  an  aÜinity  betwe^^n  the  Huiimn!?*l8  of 
the  various  countries  of  that  time ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  th«^  school  of 
Humanists,  Philologists,  and  Jurisconsults  that  arose  in  the  Netherlands 
of  the  1500s  and  1600»  had  its  own  roots  in  native  soil. 

'  **  Inleiding  tot  de  Hollandscbe  Reebtsgeleerdheid." 

'See  Bürge*»  "Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws"  (New 
ed.,  London,  1911,  VoL  III),  where  the  modem  Roman-Dut-ch  law  hau 
been  expounded  with  the  cooperation  of  Drs»  Fockema-Andreae»  U««res, 
and  Roosegaarde  Bisehop. 

*  In  Dutch,  his  name  is  De  Groot  (pronounced  as  in  "vote**), 
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torian  and  an  active  jx>liticJaii  at  tlie  same  time.  In  several  in- 
stances we  find  traces  of  this,  e.g.  the  law  of  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  special  contracts»  real  estate.^ 

Of  other  influential  law-books,  more  particnlarly  destined  for 
practice  in  court,  these  may  be  mentioned :  Simon  van  Leeuwen, 
a  lawyer,  wrote  his  **  Roomsch-Hollandsch  Recht  *'  (Roman- 
Dutch  I^w,  U)M).  which  seasoned  that  law  for  the  daily  court 
practice,  and  paid  a  goo<l  deal  of  attention  (more  than  Grotins  had 
done)  to  the  law  of  procedure.  Van  Leeuw^en's  book,  wliich  gained 
a  great  practical  authority,  is  preptinderantly  influenced  by 
Justinian  law,  and  has  to  a  certain  degree  diverted  attention  from 
the  traditional  Germanic  elements,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  Grotius.  Another  book,  very  lucidly  written  but  somewhat 
later  in  date,  giving  a  practical  survey  of  the  law  in  the  Netherlands» 
is  the  **  Rechtsgeleerd  Practicaal  en  Koopmans  Handboek " 
(Practical  and  Commercial  Law  Book),  by  Jouannes  van  der 
LiXDEX  (18<XJ),  It  was  composed  at  a  period  when  the  codification 
movement  had  already  begun;  but  a:*  it  w^as  originally  intended 
to  be  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  of  17(>l,  and  as  the  writer  looks 
continually  back  to  the  traditional  law»  it  forms  an  excellent  source 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  later  Dutch  legal  system,^ 

The  great  influence  exercised  in  that  period   by  the  juristic 


*  Grotius'  treatise  has  several  limes  l)eeti  annolated  and  enlarged :  these 
works  form  \aluahle  eoiitributions  to  the  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
special  <^haj>ters  of  the  Roman-Duteh  law  ;  they  are  :  1.  '*  Anmitations  to 
tne  Introdu^'tiou  of  Hugo  de  (Jrool  xxx  '*  by  *S'.  van  Groeneurgm  (1€>44),  who 
was  esi>ecially  well  »nform**d  ahoat  the  praetiee  of  the  High  Court  in  the 
Netherlands;  2.  '^Observations  and  Questions  to  elu^'idate  the  Iiitrodyc- 
tion  of  Hugo  de  Oroot/'  by  a  group  of  lawyers  (1770) :  3.  *'CommentarieB," 
by  U\  Srhnrrr  <  I7*j7)  :  4,  *'  Selected  Theses  (in  Latin)  to  be  added  to  the 
Introduriion  of  Hugo  de  (imot  "  (18tM)),  by  Van  der  KvfMt:  this  l>ook  is 
of  a  spe<'ial  imp4>rtarK'e,  as  \t  is  very  extensive  on  the  ehapters  of  eom- 
mereittl  law,  iu  whieh  the  Netherlands  law  has  had  a  large  int-ernatloual 
inliueiiee. 

•  Some  writers  on  more  special  or  practieal  anbjeets  may  be  mentioned 
here.  An  interesting  souree  for  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  proeetlure  in 
the  Netherlands  is  the  Collection  of  Legal  Forma,  "The  Papagay/*  by 
Vfij)  Atphrfu  Fitter  Bnrl  (died  Hi8t)L one  of  the  best  known  counsellors  of 
his  time»  published  six  treatij^es,  that  are  in  our  times  of  great  value,  as 
sources  for  the  «ilder  laws  (on  tiefs,  testaments,  eriminal  eases,  feudal 
rights,  **fM)mplaincte"  and  ** arrests").  Vfin  Zurk\  ** Codex  Batavus,"  gives 
an  alphabetic  summary  of  laws,  regulations  plaecates,  and  resolutions, 
in  forre  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  in  1742, 

The  more  important  jurisconsultt^  in  the  Southern  Netherlands  (now 
Belgium),  forming  at  that  time  a  proWnee  of  Austria,  though  mainly 
ruled  in  accordance  with  their  own  ancient  institutions,  may  here  be  noted  : 
Aunelmo  d* Anvers,  "Codex  belgicus/*  1649;  Zifpavn^,  **Notitia  juris 
belgiei,"  1635  (the  first  dogmatical  essay  on  Belgian  lawO  ;  Ch.  de  Mian, 
•*Oo8ervatiüttes/'  1652;  Degheunt't,  **  Institutions  du  droit  beige/*  1736* 
[flf,  Britz,  "Code  de  raneien  droit  beige." 
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thought  of  the  Netherlands  was  also  due  to  the  ioternatioDal 
form  and  popuJarity  of  its  Universities.  Law  professors  at  the 
Universities  of  Ley  den,  Utrecht,  Franeker»  and  the  Atbenieum 
IDustre  of  Amsterdam,  Huber,  Vtiet,  Noodt,  Schulting,  at- 
tracted their  disciples  from  various  countries,  and  so  spread  their 
principles  in  various  directions.  As  the  characteristic  feature  of 
their  methods  of  teaching,  it  may  be  said  that  the  domain  of  the 
Roman  law  was  given  in  a  more  encydopsedic  place.*  The  study 
of  law  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  study  of  history*  and  of 
general  philosophy.  As  a  consequence  of  the  increasingly  exact 
knowledge  of  Latin  philology  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  Roman  law  was  no  longer  considered  as  an  abstract  legal  com- 
plex, but  as  a  product  of  a  form  of  human  society,  to  be  analyzed 
as  such»  and  subject  to  evolution.  The  lectures  of  Noodt  (pro- 
fessor at  Franeker,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  died  1725)  were  famous  for 
what  was  called  his  new  *'  methodus  Nix>dti ''  of  legal  teaching. 
It  may  be  that  the  school  of  Uujas  had  already  initiated  those 
conceptions;  but  still  I  am  led  to  think  that  they  were  es[>ecially 
deveIopt*d  by  the  Dutch  law  professors.  To  mark  the  crmtrast 
of  their  methods  with  those  of  the  German  universities,  the  Dutch 
were  often  called  the  **  jurisconsulti  elegantiores.^'  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Grotius*  **  Introduction "  that  prevailed  in  the  legal 
teaching  of  thei*e  aca<lemic  coryphei;  although  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  minor  gods,  even  clever  spirits  like  Antoxic» 
SrnuLTiNG  (professor  at  Hardwijk,  Franeker,  I>eyden,  dieil  1734), 
adhered,  mtjre  one-sidedly,  to  the  traditional  Roman  law. 

Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  the  method  just  described  is  afforded 
by  Johannes  Voet's  (died  1719)  '*  Commentarius  ad  Pandectas  ** 
(Leyden,  1698),  in  which  a  nice  analysis  of  the  texts  is  combined 
with  a  strong  feeling  for  the  wants  of  modern  life.  Voet  is  re- 
markable for  his  tendency  to  unite  the  older  trend  of  legal  study 
with  the  modern  one;  for  example,  he  insisted  on  addling  to  his 
title  of  **  Professor  of  law  '*  the  words  "  and  of  the  practice  of  law/* 
A  similar  part  was  taken  by  Ger\rd  Noodt  (died  1725),  whose  in- 
novating and  broad-minded  spirit  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Cujas 
of  the  Netheriands  ("  Opera  Omnia,"  1724),  He  was  aften^^ards 
taken  as  a  mtKiel  of  legal  science,  by  that  most  original  figure,  poet, 
philosopher,  historian,  and  lawyer,  Willem  Biu)Erdijk  (died  1831, 
*'  Emendationes   et   Interpretationes,"    1806).    The   third   most 


*  "EncyclopffldiA,"  in  the  sense  now  used  for  Contioental  law  teaching, 
espeei&lly  in  Germany,  signifies  a  general  introduetioa  to  the  study  of  \aw 
in  aU  its  aspects. 
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remarkable  figure  in  Ulricus  Huber  (professor  at  Fraiieker, 
Utrecht,  Leydeti,  dietl  1094),  a  man  of  an  extraordinarily  many- 
sided  culture,  who  regularly  had  among  his  hearers  German, 
English,  and  Scotch  students*  Like  Grotius,  he  also  took  a  great 
interest  in  public  and  political  law,  and  has  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  these  matters  ('*  De  jure  civitatis  libri  ires/*  and 
**  Hedendagsche  Rechtsgeleerdheid  *'  [Modern  Legal  Science])» 

§8,  The  Same:  Specific  Branches  of  Law  (Criminal,  Com* 
mercial,  Constitutional,  International).  — The  works  of  the  jurists 
just  mentioned  deal  for  the  most  part  with  Civil  Law,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  with  Public  Law*  Separate  mention  should  be  made 
of  some  other  specific  departments  of  the  law. 

(1)  The  Criminal  Law  had  an  evolution  of  its  ovm.  It  is  w^ell 
known  that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  has  been  smallest  in  this 
part  of  the  legal  system.^  Hence  crimioal  law  had  to  be  completed, 
af^art  from  the  special  statute  law  and  customSp  by  the  use  of 
general  authorities.  We  find  chapters  devoted  to  criminal  law 
in  the  treatises  of  Grotius,  Van  Leeuwen,  Voet,  Van  der  Linden,^ 
and  others;  but  they  do  not  show  the  originality  observable  in  the 
parts  on  civil  law.  The  criminal  law  of  the  IGOOs  and  1700s  was 
a  great  deal  influenced  by  both  the  older  and  newer  Italian  writers 
(Bartolus,  Baldus,  Gaudinus,  Farinacius,  Clarus,  Gomez,  Meno- 
chius),  and  later  by  the  German  Carpzovius,  of  whom  a  Dutch 
summar>*  was  made  by  Pieter  Bort  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  Criminal 
Causes/*  and  a  complete  translation  by  Dirk  van  Hogendorp 
(1751). 

Yet  a  few  original  Dutch  writers  in  this  special  field  have 
acquired  general  authority  in  Europe,  Jodocus  Damhouder's  (of 
Bruges,  1507-1581)  *'  Praxis  rerum  criminalium  "  (1555) '  was 
edited  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French,  *In  the  150()s  to  1700s  it  was 
often  quoted  even  in  the  courts  of  other  c^juntries. 

A  strong  scientific  influence,  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
country,  was  exercised  by  the  treatise  "De  criminibus  "  (1644) 
of  the  Harderwijk  professor  Antonil'S  Matthaeus  (1001-1654). 
It  was  his  intention  to  purify  the  Roman  criminal  law  from  German 
and  canon  additions;  and  although  by  this  process  he  did  not 
particularly  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  his  subject,  it  is  difficult 


*  On  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  introduce  general  eriminal  ordinances  see 
ante,  i  4, 

» Who  published  special  treatises  on  criminal  procedure. 

*  Damhouder  s^eeras  to  have  committed  plag^iansms  from  Philip 
Wielant  of  Gent  (ante,  §  4),  whoseCriminal  Practice  is  more  original  (as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Aug,  OrU,  Gent,  1872). 
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to  overrate  his  work  as  a  systematic  authority  on  the  criminal  law 
of  that  time.^  Yet  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Dutch 
legal  school  exercised  a  leading  influence  in  the  domain  of  criminal 
law,  as  it  did  in  that  of  civil  and  international  law. 

But  a  very  interesting  literature  was  produc^ed  in  the  Netherlands 
on  the  reform  of  criminal  luw^  of  criminal  procedure,  and  of  penal 
institutions.  On  this  subject  the  Netherlands  again  played  a  lead- 
ing part,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  note.  Alreadv^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  I60()s,  by  local  legislation  (e,g.  in  Amsterdam). 
mewlerations  and  mitigations  of  penal  methods  were  introduced. 
e.g.  in  the  workhouses  and  penitentiaries,-  which  suggestcnl  to 
William  Penn  his  ideas  on  penal  institutions,  and  also  inÜuenced 
Jolin  Howard.  Again,  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  reac- 
tioij,  first  against  the  trials  for  witchcraft,  later  against  the  torture 
of  accused  persons»  found  strong  and  numerous  adherents  from 
the  very  beginning.'  In  the  general  reform  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  17lM>s  the  Dutch  took  a  large  share.* 

(2)  Commercial  Law.  —  Turning  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial law  in  the  Netherlands,  it  will  Ix*  understood  that  the  im- 
portant commercial  cities  of  that  country  \'ery  early  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  the  legal  regulation  of  some  special  subjects.  Neither  the 
customary  law,  nor  the  Roman  law,  nor  the  imported  law  of  the 
Itahan  towns,  could  suffice  for  tliis  rapidly  increasing  branch  of 
activity.  Even  the  Middle  Ages  asked  for  more  up-to-date  legisla- 
tion. Commercial  Inw,  of  course,  had  started  as  local  law,  mostly 
recorded  in  statutes,  and  kept  this  character  until  the  beginning 
of  the  1800  s.  For  the  law  of  companies,  of  hilh  of  exchange,  and 
iA.inmirance,  as  well  as  of  maritime  commerce  and  of  bankruptcy,  we 
find  many  local  statutes,  especially  of  Amsterdam,  I)f>rdrecht.  and 
Rotterdam.  There  were  also,  for  maritime  law,  a  series  of  pro- 
vincial ordinances.  We  further  find  that  in  those  matters  the 
courts  sometimes  had  recourse  to  the  **  turba  "  or  judicial  inquiries 


'  A  fervent  and  very  interesting  areumenl  in  favor  of  fair  criminal 
trials  iä  found  in  Grotius*  *'Ai>ology  of  the  Dutch  Government,"  in  whiob 
he  auftlyzos  his  own  case  of  political  persecution, 

*  Von  flippvi,  **Beitr.  7Air  (leschichtc  d<*r  Preiheits träfe,*'  Zeitaahr.  f.  d. 
ges.  StrafriH'htswissenschaft,  XV'III,  419;  Roeenfeld^  ibid,.  XXX- 

'Johannes  Wier  (Arnheim),  '*De  prrostigiis  dsmonum"  (1563); 
Grepius,  *' Tribunal  reformatum  fugata  tortura"  (1624);  Jonctyw,  "Too- 
verziekt©  en  pijnbank  weersproken*'  (Witchcraft  and  torture  opposed) 
(1651) ;  J,  van  fleemskerk,  'Arcadia  Batava  **  (1637).  Piettr  Burt  in  hia 
treatise  also  complained  of  the  abuses  of  torture.  A  history  of  crimtjial 
institutions  and  procedure  will  be  found  in  Dt  Bosch  Kemper^  **Het  Wet- 
boek  vaji  Straf\^ordering**  (Amst-erdam,  1838)* 

♦  Van  Hamel,  *'Iuleidin^  tot  het  Nederl&ndsche  Strafreoht,**  p.  74. 
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among  a  number  of  notable  merchants,  as  to  the  state  of  the  law 
on  a  certain  point. 

And  finally  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
authoritative  writers  already  referred  to,  were  regarded  as  legal 
sources.  The  importanee  of  this  complex  of  sources  is  considerable* 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  (with  the  Customs  of  Antwerp)  the  com- 
mercial law  of  the  Netherlands  influenced  the  ''  Ordoniiances  du 
Commerce  et  de  la  Marine  "  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  this  indirect 
way  (as  well  as  directly)  the  French  **  Code  de  Commerce."  * 

(3)  Consiihdionül  Law,  —  The  constitutional  law  and  political 
institutions  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the 
1600  s  and  1700  s  w^re  in  that  period  a  matter  of  frequent  study  by 
native  as  well  as  by  foreign  scholars.  Doubtless  the  federative  re- 
publican  form  of  government  grew  out  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
(1579),  and  became  more  and  more  definite,  not  so  much  by  de- 
lil:)erate  purpose  as  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  This  remark- 
able political  structure  has  had  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  given  the  fullest  opportiuiity  for  the  development  of  local 
interests  and  energies,  of  individual  enterprise,  and  of  civic  devo- 
tion. Especially  in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment was  still  more  democratic  and  progressive,  these  advantages 
made  the  country  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  real 
central  power,  and  even  of  a  genuine  feeling  for  common  interests, 
resulted  in  a  slow  and  inefficient  mode  of  dealing  with  matters  of 
national  welfare;  and  these  defects  increased,  as  the  ruling  class 
became  more  and  more  oligarchic  and  self-satisfied.  As  official 
sources  of  the  constitutional  law  we  must  regard;  (1)  the  Treaty 
of  the  Union  of  I'trecht  (1579),  by  which  the  Confederation  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  was  settled,  although  without  the  design  of  giving 
it  the  permanent  character  it  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  time; 
(2)  "  placcates  ''  and  ordinances  of  the  General  and  Provincial 
Estates;  (3)  instructions  for  government  bodies  and  officials; 
(4)  ancient  privileges  and  statutes  (among  which  the  "  Great 
Privilege,"  1477,  intendetl  to  be  a  "magna  charta");  (5)  the 
custom  and  practice  of  the  constitution. 

Numerous  have  been  the  descriptions  and  commentaries  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  United  Provinces,  eulogistic  as  well  as 
critical.     These  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Americans,  for  it 


*  It  would  be  impossible  to  g^ive  complete  details  of  the  differeot  sources 
of  local  commercial  !aw  ;   »«jme  indications  only 


**  Dutch  Commercial  Law,"  II, 
of  Dutch  Maritime  Law/'  1882. 


may  be  found  in  De  Wal^ 
11;    Göudämü,  !' History  of  the  Sources 
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IS  generally  accepted  that  the  first  form  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (1776),  was  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  extent  by  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Dutch 
constitution.^     In  still  another  respect  the  constitutional  form  of 
the  United  Provinces  has  exercised  a  larger  political  influence.     Its 
system  of  municipal  autonomy  and  of  decentralization  by  local 
government  found  many  admirers  in  a  period   which  in   other! 
countries  was  marked  by  the  culmination  of  central  monarchical  i 
authority'*     Men    like  Voltaire,   Montesquieu,   d'Argensoa,*  m- 
troduced  from  Holland  and  Belgium  the  theory  of  the  natuml 
"  pouvoir  municipal/'     The  political  philosophers,  as  well  as  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly  in  its  organization  of  communal  j 
government,  were  inspired  by  these  principles;   which  afterward» 
found  their  way  also  into  the  Prussian  as  well  as  the  English  in- 
stitutions of  local  government.' 

The  end  of  the  170(}s,  with  the  rise  of  the  Historical  School, 
brought  a  new  and  strong  current  of  hwtorical  inquiry  into  the  law 
of  the  constitution.  From  that  period  date  several  important 
treatises  on  constitutional  history  and  national  legal  history  id  , 
general.  They  mostly  had  their  origin  in  political  purposes, 
especially  in  the  democratic  movement,  which  aspired  to  revive 
the  popular  civic  institutions  of  the  past,  and  to  prove  that  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people  had  been  then  fully  recognized.* 
This  same  movement  increased  the  popidarity  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  which  the  Dutch  democrats  claimed  to  find  again 
tlielr  original  frame  of  government.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers^ 
of  the  State  were  also  defended  by  historical  arguments  against 
the  claims  for  popular  government.*    It  will  be  found  that  aa  a 

^  This  is  sUit^,  e.g.,  by  Pieter  Paulus  in  hia  "Ejml&Dation  of  this  Vmau 
of  Utrecht''  (1777),  III,  241-252.  J 

[The  influeoce  of  Dutch  id^as,  as  earned  over  by  the  Puritan»  from , 
their  observalions  while   sojouming   in   Holland,   has   been  t^Iaboml^ly 
8tudi**d  (somewhat  with  "parti  pris    )  by  Douglas  Campbell,  in  his  '*Tbe 
Puritan  in  England,  Holland,  and  America."  —  En. I 

'  '*  Considerations  sur  lo  gouvernement  ancien  et  present  de  la  Fnuice  ** 
(1765). 

*  HaUchek,  **Di©  Selbstverwaltung  in  politischer  Bedeutung,"  1901# 
The  modem   source  for  the  knowledge  of  the  political  instttutiom  of 

that  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  "History  of  the  Constitutional  Institution 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic/'  by  R.  Fruin  (od,  by  //.  T 
CoUnbrander.  Haag,  1901). 

*  The  academic  champion  of  this  theory  was  Professor  Van  der  Martk^ 
of  the  University  of  Groningen,  '* Outline  of  the  Rights  of  Man/'  He  was 
removed  by  the  university  authorities  in  1773,  as  soon  as  he  also  in- 
troduced his  liberal  philosophy  in  theological  mattersf 

*  E,g.  Joan  Derk  van  der  Capellen  tot  der  Poll,  who  has  been  oom|»red  j 
to  Lafayette.  1 

*  The  principal  works  of  this  movement  are  as  follows  :    Van  d^r  Spitgtki 
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whole  this  historical  school  contributed  largely  to  the  historical 
conceptions  of   the  constitutional  evolution,  and  thus  offered  a 
H  counter-poise  to  the  abstract  **  natural  law  philosophy  '*  of  the 
period. 

(4)  Inietnational  Law,  —  It  ma>*  be  considered  as  a  topical  feature 
of  the  local  multifariousness  of  the  Dutch  law  that  a  doctrine  of 
^  conflict  of  laws,  intermonicipal   and  international  law,  became 
H  indispensable,  —  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  school  of  Bartohis 
^■bfid  to  provide  the  Italian  towns  with  a  system  of  rules  for  statu- 
■tory  conflicts.     Grotius  wTote  on  this  subject,  Voet*  as  well  as 
B  Hoher  ^  devoted  parts  of  their  work  to  its  complicated  matters. 
An  authority  famous  on  those  questions,  even  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, was  CoRXELis  VAX  Biis'KEKsnoEK  (died  1743),  counsel  and 
president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Holland  and  Zeeland. 
He  wrote  as  well  in  Dutch  as  in  Latin,  and  had  an  international 
reputation  in  matters  of  conflicts  of  law  (Treatise  on  State  Affairs, 
**  Quaestionis  juris  puhlici  ac  privati  **).     The  main  tendency  of  the 
Dutch  theory  ^  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  if  a  sovereign  recognizes 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  he  does  so  by  pure  '*  comitas  gentium  ** 
and  never  by  a  requirement  of  justice.     This,  as  wc  see,  is  the 
older,  narrower,  and  conservative  theory.     Grotius  had  taken  a 
much  larger  and  broader-minded  view  of  international  legal  rela- 
tions*    He  may  indeed  again  be  said  to  have  been  the  precursor 
of  the  most  modern  school  of  international  law,  which  has  also 
found  others  among  its  first  and  most  ardent  adherents  in  the 
Netherlands  (ante,  §7). 

§  9.  National  unification  and  Oodificatlon  aftar  1795.  —  In 
1795  the  great  French  Revolution  was  definitely  initiated  in  the 
Republic  of  the  united  Provinceis,  The  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  and  a  new,  uniform,  and  centralized  politi- 
IcaJ  system  on  the  Jacobin  model  was  introduced.  This  new 
'*  Batavian  Republic  "  also  planned  the  introduction  of  general 
** Origin  and  History  of  the  Laws  of  the  Country'*  (1769) ;  PiHer  Paulus^ 
**ExplaEatu>n  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht"  (1775-1777),  in  defence  of  the 
existing  form  of  government,  partly  drawn  from  tho  \vTi tinges  of  the  Pen- 
sionary of  Holland;  Slingelandt  (ed.  1784),  *'C*ons5litutioiial  H<?storatioa 
of  the  Political  Institutions  of  the  Netherlands"  ("OrondwettiiB:  llerstel," 
1784-1786)  :  for  the  demoeratic  party,  *' History  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment" {1780,  1802),  by  Adriaan  Kiuij^  oppasing  the  former  and  very 
Complete;  Trotz,  **Commentarius  leg-um  fundament,  Fcederati  Belgii 
(17781,  expounding  the  aneient  democratic  institutions. 
»  **Comm.  ad  Paud./'  I,  4  (lOlKS). 
»**Pr«eL  Jur  eiv.  Dig.,'^  I,  :J. 

•  See  also  :  Paul  Voet,  '*De  St^tutis,"  1655;  Burgundus,  **Tract8itU8 
ad  cons.  Flandrioj"  (1621 J ;  Rodenhurgh,  '*  Tract,  de  jure  quod  .  .  /' 
(1653). 
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law  codes,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to  realize  this  plan.  Several 
drafts  were  prepared,  mostly  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
Natural  Law  philosophy  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time.  But 
they  all  died  at  birth,  or  shortly  after,  and  are  no  longer  of  more 
than  casual  interest.* 

At  first  the  WolflSan,  afterw^ards  the  Kantian,  philosophy  dom- 
inated the  legislators  of  the  early  1800  s.  But  the  movement 
soon  passed,  and  a  peaceful,  unoriginal  positivism  took  possession 
of  the  juristic  world.  The  lawyers  of  that  time  hardly  realized 
the  greatness  and  fecundity  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  past. 
They  saw  only  its  defects;  and  they  expressly  aimed  at  a  plain, 
written,  and  comprehensive  codification  of  the  law.  What  they 
feared,  above  all,  was  a  revival  of  the  scrappiness  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  law  in  custom  and  legislation.  \o  customary*,  no  local, 
law,  no  judge-made  law,  was  to  be  recognized;  the  official  codes 
were  to  provide  for  everything.  For  this  ideal,  the  legislators 
were  ready  to  make  two  great  sacrifices.  They  would  sacrifice 
the  close  ci>ntact  existing  between  the  law-system  and  the  national 
social  life  of  the  country;  and  they  would  give  up  the  means  iif 
securing  a  gradual  and  easy  evolution  of  the  law  in  the  future. 
Tlie  immediate  incorporation  of  all  the  law  into  codes  was  pitr*- 
scribetl  by  the  new  Constitution  of  1815.- 

V\nm  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  these  law  codes  had 
to  be  undertaken.  It  is  remarkable,  in  this  codification  iiKi\-e- 
ment,  that  the  makers  of  the  law  obviously  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  shaping  the  written  law  in  accordance  with  the  existing  practice 
&nd  institutions.  The  first  draft  code  of  civil  law  (1820).  though 
it  showed  some  efforts  to  represent  the  national  Dutch  law,  and 
is  therefore  still  an  important  source  for  the  stud%  uf  that  law, 
was  rejected:  and  the  subsequent  drafts  were  all  mcxlelled  on  the 
theory  of  the  French  code.  So  it  must  be  noted  that  the  c^xies 
that  came  into  operation  in  IS^JS  and  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  present  time  —  Civil  Code,  Commercial  Code,  Codes  of  Ci^il 


^  A  careful  history  of  the  draft  ccKles  nf  that  period  has  been  given  bj 
Jäand  m  his  "Introduction  to  th*^  Dutch  Civil  Code." 

'  The  Kingdom  of  the  Unit^ni  Netherlands,  founded  in  IHH,  wat  Unatlj 
ba6e<l  on  the  Constitution  of  1815.  By  this  Act  the  foT>viiMittrt»ai^|^jy^ 
seotÄtive  monarchy  was  adopt-ed ;  in  the  revisions  of  '  ~  it  llftf 

more  and  more  taken  the  shape  of  parliamentary  go\  •  ^troiic 

tendency  to  centr&lixation  was  at  first  omnipotent ;  the  p&ru&l  rmtormtion  ot 
the  ancient  forms  of  local  self -government,  largely  restricted  by  ceotnl 
control,  was  not  realized  before  1848.  A  summary  \iew  of  ooiutitelaOQal 
and  administrative  law  in  the  Xetherlandd  for  foreigners  oan  Im  fiwind  III 
the  pretfeot  anthor^s  "Staats-  und  Verwaltuogsreeht  des  KAnignielw  dv 
Nieaerlände  ''  (Hannover,  Jäiie<-ke,  1910). 
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and  of  Criminal  Procedure  —  are  not  so  much  products  of  Dutch 
juristic  thought  and  learning»  as  they  are  much-raodified  copies 
of  the  NaiK>leonic  law-books.  Of  course,  exception  should  be  made 
for  some  chapters  (matrimony,  successions,  maritime  commerce), 
where  the  national  traditions  have  been  recognized.     But  on  the 

B   whole  the  direct  stream  of  the  ancient  Dutch  law  sources  was  cut 

■   off. 

§  10.    Leg&l  Conditioiifl  In   Modem   TimoB.  —  For  a   long  time 

H  the  French  legal  school,  French  authors,  and  French  judicial  law 
were  to  be  the  guides  of  practice  and  legal  science  in  the  Nether- 
lands, for  civil  as  well  as  for  criminal  law.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  that  period  able  men  were  active,  and  able  work  was  done. 
But  the  fact  is  that  juristic  thought  in  the  Netherlands  did  not 
then  jjossess  the  typical  independent   and  original  character  of 

B  former  times.  The  general  state  of  mind  among  jurisconsults 
was  marked  by  a  dominant  respect  for  the  formal  text  of  the  law. 
This  period*ö  most  important  works  consist  of  commentaries  and 

H  interpretations  of  the  different  codes: '  and  in  the  courts  attention 
was  chiefly  paid  to  the  art  of  formal  interpretation.  Profounder 
scientific  research  was  for  the  most  part  spent  on  the  study  of 
Roman  law.  This  branch  of  legal  science  still  wielded  a  great  in- 
fluence, as  well  in  the  legal  teaching  at  the  Universities,  as  in  the 
exegesis  of  the  courts.- 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1800  s,  however,  some  important 
changes  in  the  character  of  legal  ideas  may  be  noted. 

First  of  all  is  the  revival  q{  historical  law  studies.  Interest  was 
awakened  for  the  ancient  Dutch  institutions  and  legislations,  as 
well  in  public*  as  in  private,  law.  This  taste  for  historical  law 
studies  was  chiefl\'  rouse«!  by  such  statesmen  as  Thorbecke  and 
Groen  van  Finsterer  and  by  university  professors  like  Van 
Hall,^  Vreede,  de  Wall,"*  de  Bosch  Kemper;  later  by  Fockema 

Andreae,  Colenbrander,  Fritin,  Pols,  and  IIamaker.     It  has 

resulted  in  many  monographs  on  various  subjects,  and  in  new 


*  CiWlCode  :  Diephuii,  **Het  NederlandiR'he  Burgerlijk  Recht  ** ;  Opzoo- 
mer,  **Het  Biirgt^rlijk  WfsthcM>k/'  Of  more  reeenl  date:  Asser  and  Van 
HeuAtif,  ''Nvdt^riimdaeh.  Burgerlijk  Recht**;  Land,  '*Verklaring  van  het 
Bu  rgerlij  k  Wt ?  t  lK>e  k  / ' 

*  A  periodical  pubJication  of  Ihe  more  important  judieial  decisioas  of  the 
country  is  given  ia  the  *'Wet^kblad  van  het  Recht/' 

*  **R*?<7htsgeleerde  VerhandelingeB  "  (Amsterdam,  1838):  **Gemengde 
Geschiften  l"K}tn?kketijk  tot  de  Gesehiedenia  der  Vaderlandsche  Rechts- 
geleerdheid/'  1849, 

***Oratione8  Academie»  de  Historieo  Juris  Neerlaödi<?i  studio,*'  1852; 
very  interesting,  with  hiutoricitl  anoouitions. 
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editions  of  numerous  ancient  law  sources.'     And  in  recent  years,' 
another  sign  of  the  changing  of  the  current,  though  the  positive 
and  the  Roman  law  form  still  predominant  subjects  of  law  school 
teaching,  is  that  the  various  universities  have  established  professor- 
ships of  ancient  Dutch  law  and  its  history. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  interest  in  the  legal  institu- 
tions and  practice  of  other  countries  has  turned  from  the  French 
to  the  Germanic  direction.  It  is  undeniable  that  sinee  liS70  the 
drafting  of  the  Imperial  German  Codes,  and  the  achievements  of 
German  legal  science,  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  Dutch 
legal  study  and  practice.  More  and  more  the  lawyers  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  works  of  German  scholars.  The  following 
may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  prepon<!eranct*  of 
German  influence.  When  in  1S38  the  (hfferent  law  ccxles  came 
into  operation,  a  Criminal  Code  was  still  lacking.  Chiefly  l>ecause 
of  the  divergencies  of  opinion  on  prison  systems,  none  of  the  five 
ditfercnt  drafts»  then  and  later  offered,  became  law.  So  the 
French  "  Code  Pfenal  *'  remained  in  force  for  the  Kingdom  uf  the 
Netherlands.  The  new  national  Criminal  Cmle,  the  pride  of  its 
framers,  was  adojjtetl  uiily  in  IKcSfj.^  Now  it  is  notable  that  this 
code,  although  in  large  part  a  quite  national  piece  of  work,  has 
followed  far  more  the  German  than  the  existing  French  example- 

The  same  influence  of  German  conceptions  may  also  be  ob- 
sejved  in  other  recent  legislations  or  legislative  drafts.  An  excep- 
tion here  should  be  made  for  the  commercial  lau\  In  the  Nethc 
lands,  the  practice  and  study  of  commercial  law  necessarily  follaii 
the  national  traditions;  they  could  not  be  shape«  1  after  any  foreign 
model.  Heilte  the  treatises  on  commercial  law  •'*  will  be  found  to 
have  original  merits,  and  Acts  like  the  Cooperative  Scicieties  Act 
(1876)  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1S96)  are  of  characteristic  interest. 

A  thin!  and  new  phase  of  juristic  thought  may  be  said  tu  ha\  e 
begun  with  the  twentieth  century.  Our  country'  has  not  lost  its 
zest  for  international  and  comparative  law  studies;  and  it  still  has 
a  special  interest  in  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  countries. 
The  Netherlands  may  now  be  said  to  be  once  more  a  point  of  con- 


•  *'R*?i>ertoria  of  treatises  and  monogmphs  on  Duteh  le^  history /i 
1863,  1866  (ed.  Dutrh  Soc.  of  Lit<?raLure). 

*  Commentaries  on  this  Code  have  been  written  by  Professor  0.  A. 
Hatncl,   "Inleidiiig  tot   de   Studie  vnn  het  Xederlandsehe  Str&freeht* 
Professor  D.  Simons^  **Het  Nederlandsehe  Straf  recht,"  both  represenl__ 
lives  of   the  modem  erimiaalistio  school;   Xoyon^  **Het  Wetbook  vma" 
Straf  recht," 

■Principal  works:    Molegraaff,  **Het  Kederl&ndsobie  HandeUnmhi ; - 
Kiei-Vinaer,   **Het   Nederlandsche   Handelsrecht." 
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centration  for  the  study  of  iniemational  Imc  and  related  studies, 
a.s  well  as  for  that  of  the  uuifieatioti  of  law.  One  needs  only  to 
cite  the  names  of  Dr.  T.  M,  C.  Asser,  and  Dr.  D.  Josephus  Jitta, 
and  tlie  works  of  the  International  Commission  at  the  Hague  for 
the  preparation  of  international  treaties  of  civil  and  commercial 
law.  But,  furthermore,  there  has  appeared!  in  the  Netherlands  a 
trend  of  Juristic  thought,  rimiiing  parallel  with  the  same  phenom- 
enon elsewhere,  and  evincing  a  reaction  against  the  formalism, 
legalism,  and  positivism  of  the  1800s.  It  is  the  school  of  "  freer 
judicial  law/'  uttering  a  warning  against  the  academic  w^ays  of 
shaping  and  applying  the  laws,  and  recommending  to  the  courts  a 
stronger  feeling  for  the  social  and  economical  purposes  of  legal  rules. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  tendenc;^'  may  be  observed  in  some 
modern  legislative  measures,  by  which  the  Dutch  Parliament  has 
altered  the  principles  of  the  Napoleonic  Oxle,  and  introduced  more 
social  principles  :  acts  that  will  be  found  to  be  products  of  a  genial 
Dutch  art  of  lawmaking  (Children's  Acts,  1905;  Contract  between 
Master  and  Servant,  HK)7;  Bastardy  Act,  1909).  This  movement/ 
which  leaves  much  more  to  the  social  know^ledge,  discernment, 
and  wisdom  of  the  jurisconsults,  and  urges  them  to  recognize  a 
natural  sentiment  of  justice,  puts  greater  responsibilities  than  ever 
before  upon  bench  and  bar,  upon  the  universities  and  the  legal 
scientists.  In  a  way,  it  may  be  said  to  possess  some  traits  of  the 
illustrious  Dutch  school  of  legal  thought  of  the  KKXls,  —  a  school 
w^hose  leaders  succeeded  in  combining  theoretical  learning,  his- 
torical and  realistic  feeling,  and  the  natural  sense  of  justice.  We 
have  yet  to  realize  the  results  of  its  initial  phase. 

*  Dr,  J,  A.  Levy,  **  Rechter  en  Wet ;"  Dr.  Fotkcma  Andreae,  ** Moderne 
Prmtuur*';   Professor  Hamaker,  !' Recht  en  Maatschappij." 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  PART  VI 

Ab.  Soh.  R.  =  Abhandlungen  zum  schweizerischen  Recht. 

Ar.  Soh.  G.  s  Archiv  für  Schweizer  Geschichte. 

Huber,  "  System  "  »  Eugen  Huber,  **  System  und  Geschichte  des  Schweiz» 

erischen  Privatrechts"  (4  vols.,  1886-1893). 
J.  B.  Seh.  G.  »  Jahrbuch  für  Schweizergeschichte. 
M.  D.  Suisse  Rom.  »  M^moires  et  Documents  de  la  Sooiöt^  d'  EEistoire  de 

la  Suisse  Romande. 
Mitt.  H.  V.  Schwyz.  »  Mitteilungen  des  historischen  Vereins  von  Sohwyz. 
Mift.  V.  L.  G.  »  Mitteilungen  zur  Vaterländischen  Geschichte. 
Seh.  R.  Q.  s  Schweizerische  Rechtsquellen,  published  by  a  commission  of 

the  Schweizerischer  Juristenverein,  since  1894  (8  vols,  to  1911). 
Z.  Sch.  R.  »  Zeitschrift  für  schweizeriches  Recht,  22  vols,  to  1882. 
Z.  Sch.  R.  (N.  F.)  »  same,  Neue  Folge,  since  1882,  edited  by  A.  Heusler. 
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^  [Part  VI  is  a  translation  of  an  essay  written  specially  for  the  present 
volume  by  Professor  Dr.  Eugen  Huber,  drafter  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code, 
which  went  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  1912.  For  this  author,  see 
the  Editorial  Preface.  —  Transl.] 
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I  L  Introduction.  — The  Swiss  Confederation  grew  out  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  Swiss  law  out  of  medieval  German  law. 
Swiss  independence  was  attained  *'  de  facto  '*  by  the  end  of  the 
1400s  and  was  recognized  in  international  law*  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  of  1648.  Until  about  1500  Swiss  legal  history  ct>usti- 
tutes  a  part  of  German  legal  history,  and  its  development  is  there- 
fore to  be  found  presented  in  general  outline  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man law.  From  that  time  on  Switzerland  went  an  independent 
way  in  legal  development.  Nevertheless  its  States  (Cantons)  and 
its  confederacies  remained  of  essentially  Germanic  character  down 
to  the  end  of  the  1700  s.  Those  f>ortions  which  to-day  arc  Romanic 
were  in  part  still  imlepenJent  States  essentially  Germanic,  as 
Freiburg  and  Valais;  in  part  dependent  territories,  as  Xaud  and 
Ticino;  and  in  part  were  only  loosely  allied  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, as  the  principality  of  Neuenburg  (Xeuehfitel)  and  the 
Republic  of  Geneva.  Since  the  end  of  the  1 700  s  Switzerland  i 
has  been  a  single  State  of  mixe^l  nationalities,  in  which  the  three  | 
national  languages,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  exist  with  equal] 
rights  alongside  of  one  another,  although  represented  by  very  un« 
equal  elements  of  population** 


Topic  L    The  pRE-Cot^FEDERATioN  Period  (to  a.D.  1300) 

§  2.    Primitive  Germanic  Local  Law.  —  The  oldest   period   dis- 

tingiiishal>le  by  research  in  the  history  of  legal  growth  is  that  of 
Helvetia  and  Rhaetia  under  the  Roman  dominion.^  The  Germanic 
racial  branches  w^andered  into  the  region  of  Helvetia  from  the  200s 
onward;  from  the  north  in  repeated  irruptions  (213,  2Ü0,  and  40Ü 
A.D.),  —  the  Alemanni;  from  the  southwest  about  the  year  437,  — 
the  Burgundians;  and  from  the  south  in  only  small  bodies,  —  the 
Ostrogoths  at  the  end  of  the  400  s,  and  the  Lombards  about  55(X 

'  General  literature  for  the  history  of  Swiss  law  :  Z.  Hch,  R,,  founded  by 
J.  Schnell,  professor  in  Basel,  a  jouraal  which  contiLius«  in  additiou  to 
le^l  essays,  summaries  and  prints  of  cantonal  legal  sources,  refrmxl  to  in 
detail  below,  and  a  general  yearly  review  of  Swiss  legislation ;  "Amtlich« 
Sammlung  der  altern  ©idgenössisehen  Abschiede"  (to  171»8,  8  in  22 
volumes),  continued  by  the  "  Akten  Sammlung  der  Helvetik,*'  edilrd  by 
J.  SirickUr,  and  the  votes  and  ftcts  of  the  Diets  from  181^1848; 
Schlaiter,  *' Schweizerische  Ref*htskalender "  (new  od.  1805);  Sch.  R.  Q., 
oited  below  under  the  various  cantons;  and  -4.  ion  Ordli,  " Eechtschuleo 
und  Rechtslitcratur  in  der  Schweiz  vom  Ende  des  Mittelalters  bis  lur 
Oriindung  der  Universitiiten  von  Zürich  und  Bern"  (Zürich.  1S79), 
Special  literature  is  further  indicated  below  under  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions.    The  literature  of  the  present^ay  law  need  not  be  referred  to. 

^  As  to  this  see  particularly  ir*  (JiH  in  his  "Quellen buch  zur  Sehwtdlflr- 
geschichte/*  vol.  1,  where  he  has  collected  valuable  data, 
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The  folklaws  of  these  Germanie  branches  thus  found  entrance  into 
the  Helvetian  country,  and  constituted  the  basis  of  later  Ieg:al  de- 
velopment. EsiJceially  important  in  this  respect  are  the  ''  Leges 
Alemaniiorum  "  (the  **  Pactus  "  of  about  ooO  and  the  *'  Lex  *'  of 
about  720);  and  secondarily  the  **  Lex  Burgundionum  **  {**  Lex 
Gundobada  "  of  about  .501),  and  the  *' Lex  Romana  Curiensis '* 
of  the  middle  of  the  700s,*  Under  the  Prankish  rule  —  which 
be^'an  for  the  Alemannian  region  in  496,  for  Burgunrly  in  534,  and 
for  Rhfetia  In  536  —  the  popular  codes  continued,  generally  sjicak- 
ing,  to  maintain  themselves,  being  merel\*  supplemented  b\'  a  scanty 
royal  legislation.  The  description  of  the  law  which  thus  resulted 
falls  under  German  legal  history.  It  may  be  merely  mentiontHl 
here  that  the  Alemannian  folklaw^  remained  in  force  down  into  the 
1000s,  and  that  the  Burgundian  law*bookwas  likewise  still  referred 
to  in  the  l(HX)s  as  generally  known.-  The  Romanic  population, 
which  must  still  have  been  present  in  great  numbers  during  this 
I>eriod,  especially  in  western  Switzerland  and  in  Rha-tia,  lived 
under  Roman  law,  which,  along  with  the  **  Lex  Romana  Burgun- 
dionum  **  and  the  *'  Lex  Curiensis  ''  above  referred  to,  was  com- 
piled in  written  form  for  these  portions  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  tlie  Roman  law  after- 
wards remained  greater  in  these  regions  than  in  the  other  parts 
of,  Switzerland.  From  the  IfMIOs  on  there  becomes  apparent  a 
rapidly  increasing  growth  of  smaller  communities,  each  of  which 
has  evolved  a  special  law  on  the  basis  of  the  old  racial  law.  The 
Germanic  medieval  law,  by  this  development,  was  thus  in  many 
respects  preservecl  in  purer  form  in  Switzerland  than  in  the  German 
Empire  itself;  and  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Swiss  development  the 
reception  of  the  Roman  law,  a^  well  as  any  consideral>le  influence 
of  Roman  imperialism,  w^ere  repudiatecL 

The  Swiss  communities  began  with  the  middle  of  the  1200s  to 
Join  in  aUiances  for  the  preservation  of  their  imperial  "  immediacy,'' 
and  this  development  of  leagues  wa.s  thus  the  true  beginning  of  the 
Confederation,  which  continued  in  unbroken  growth  until  1798. 
With  the  end  of  the  170ÜS  the  period  of  the  new  Confederation  then 
begins. 

From  the  12003  onward  a  great  number  of  cities  and  rural 
districts  attained-  development  as  independent  States.  These 
were  founded  upon  the  particularistic  legal  groT\lhs  of  the  German 

'  Regarding  the  determination  of  the  lime  and  place  of  origin  of  this 
*'lex'*  see  espocially  the  latest  proofs  id  ^f  utzntr,  m  Z.  Hvh,  R.  (N.  F.), 
XXVII,  4S  ct  seq.  »  Cf.  Hubtr,  *'System,*'  IV.  36  a  Beq. 
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Middle  Ages  (cities,  mark  communities,  and  seigniories)  and  ex- 
liibit  accordingly  a  varied  legal  character. 

As  regards  the  cities  we  may  distinguish  the  following  classes«^ 
One  group  was  founded  by  the  king,  or  at  least  held  such  a  positian 
in  the  Empire  that  nt»  fief  intervened  between  tlie  royal  supremacy 
and  the  city,  the  imperial  rights  being  exercised  through  a  baililf. 
These  were  the  imperial  cities.  To  tliis  class  belong  Zürich, 
Solothuni,  also  later  Bern,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  other 
towns  which  were  onl\'  temporarily  subjected  to  immediate 
im|jerial  authority,  as  Rheinfclden  and  Stein  a/U.  Another  d&ss 
of  cities  were  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  cities,  which  were  estal>- 
lished  by  ecclesiastical  founders  or  had  originated  in  comiection 
with  a  church  manor,  as  Basel,  Lucerne,  Schaffliausen,  St.  GaU, 
Chur,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Sitten,  and  many  others  that  never 
attained  later  any  great  importance.  Finally,  and  particularly, 
we  must  note  such  cities  as  were  established  by  secular  lorda^ 
partly  upon  a  feudal  and  partly  upon  a  manorial  basis;  or  which 
had  grown  up  within  their  domains,  —  the  territorial  cities. 
Among  the  most  important  seigniorial  families  which  were  such 
founders  of  towns  were  those  of  Zäh  ringen,  to  whose  activity  was 
due  the  establishment  of  the  towns  of  Freiburgi/l',  Murten,  Bern, 
Burgdorf,  Diessenhofen,  and  others;  of  Neuenburg,  which  estab- 
lished or  protected  in  their  development  the  cities  of  Neuenbürg?, 
(Neuchfitel),  Neuenstadt,  and  Valengin;  further  the  house  of 
Kyburg  and  its  successor  the  house  of  Hahsburg,  to  whose  activity 
as  founders  the  towns  of  Wintert hur,  Mellingen,  Baden,  Bülach, 
Aarao,  Brugg,  Zofingen,  Len^burg,  Sursee,  Frauenfeld,  and  others 
trace  their  existence* 

Among  these  cities  there  is  observable  a  community  of  law, 
which  arivse  through  the  cf>nferment  of  the  law  of  one  town  upon 
others,  a  continuing  current  of  law  Wtween  the  mother  and  xiie 
filial  town  being  ordinarily  the  result  of  such  conferments.  There 
thus  arose  types  of  town  law,  as  the  Zähringen  town  law  and  the 
Kyburg-Hahsburg  law.  The  cit\'  founders  availed  themselves  now 
of  one  and  now  of  the  other  of  these  t^-pes;  Habsburg,  for  example« 
also  conferred  Zähringen  law  upon  its  cities  (Aarau,  Bnigg,  Sursee, 
and  others).  Among  such  groups  of  town  law  we  may  particularly 
mention  the  Constance  law,  ~  which  Constance  conferred  upon 
Zurich  in  the  so-called  **  Kichtebrief  "  (Charter  Guide)»  Schaff- 
hausen borrowing  it  then  from  Zürich,  and  St.  Gall  also  conforming 
in  important  points  to  the  same  law;  the  Zähringen  law»  which  Ix*- 
gan  in  Freiburg  im  Breisgan,  receiving  then  a  further  development 
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in  the  laws  of  Bern  (to  which  Laupen  and  Unterseen  conformed), 
Freiburg  im  Unterseen  (with  its  filial  towns  Thnn,  Bnrgdorf, 
Erlach,  Xidaii,  Aarber^,  Corbieres,  Payerne,  and  others),  and 
Murten,  which  occupied  an  isohited  position.*  Mention  may  also 
}w  made  of  the  Hab^burg  town  law,  which  Winterthur,  Aarao, 
Mellingen,  Baden,  Bremgarteii,  Brugg,  and  others  received;  al- 
though some  of  these  had  also  been  endowed  with  Zähringen  law 
as  above  noted.^  Finally  we  may  refer  to  the  Basel  law,  which 
attained  influence  in  Biel,  Delsberg,  Laufen,  Pruntrut;  the 
Neuenburg  law,  which  wan  conferred  upon  the  towns  of  Neuen* 
Stadt,  Boudry.  and  Landeron;  and  lastly  the  \'aud-Savoy  toi^Ti 
law,  which  exhibits  a  very  slight  development  of  city  polity, 
as  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  laws  of  \'illeneii\'e,  Aubonne,  Vevey, 
Moudon  and  Aigle.^  Of  these  cities  Moudon,  Nyon,  Yverdon, 
and  Morges  showed  especial  merit  in  their  later  development, 
and  have  been  called  '*  Les  qua t re  bonnes  villes  du  pays  de 
Vaud  '*  (the  four  good  towns  of  Vaud).*  In  the  cities  of  Ticino 
legal  development  was  controlled  by  Milan,  and  particularly  by 
Como,  whence  Lugano  received  its  law;  while  a  closer  depend- 
ence upon  Milan  is  probable  in  the  cases  of  Bellinzona,  Locarno, 
and  Brissago. 

As  regards  the  rural  dutricts  (**  Landschaften  **).  There  were 
still  visible  under  the  rule  of  the  CaroHiigians  the  last  traces  of  the 
Alemannian  duchy,  later  Swabia,  whereas  in  the  Burgnndian 
region  independent  kingdoms  of  varied  fortune  had  been  already 
formed.  During  the  1100 s  it  seemed  as  though  the  dukes  of 
Zähringen  might  be  able  to  establish  in  these  regions  an  independent 
principality.  But  the  extinction  of  the  house  in  121S  made  vain 
all  such  plans.  The  land  disintegrated  into  *Vgaus''  (regions),  of 
wliich  the  principal  ones  were  Thurgau,  from  which  the  Zürichgau 
later  separated,  the  Churwalchengau  (Orison),  Aargau,  Frickgan, 
Sundgau.and  Waldgau;  and,  in  the  southern  valleys,  into  earldoms, 
—  of  Bellenz,  Misox,  Cleven,  Bergell,  and  others.  Particularly 
powerful  among  the  earls  of  the  succeeding  period  were  the  lords 
of  Kyburg,  endowed  with  estates  and  fiefs  in  Thurgau  and  Zürich- 
gau as  far  as  the  Aare  and  Saane;  those  of  Lenzburg,  as  land- 

'  A  large  part  of  these  town  laws  have  been  printed  in  Gaupp,  **  Deutsche 
Stadtrechte,"  vols,  1,2. 

*  Cf.  Paul  Schweizer,  *' Habsburgische  Stadtreehte  und  Städtepolitik'* 
(189«  f. 

*  Thea©  town  laws  ar^  collected  and  printed  by  CÄ,  Le  Fort  in  the 
M.  D.  Suisse  Rom.,  voL  XXVIL 

*See  Huber,  *'System»"  IV,  04  it  «eq, 
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graves  of  Aargau  and  Zürichgau,  whose  house  died  out  in  1172; 
those  of  Habsburg,  which  had  great  estates  in  Aargau  and  Thurgau; 
and  the  lords  (later  the  earls)  of  Toggenbarg.  But  there  were 
many  others.  Besides  these  there  were  many  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions whieli  possessed  great  seigniories  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  especially  Chur,  Disentis,  the  Frauen- 
münster of  Zürich»  Einsiedeln,  Engelberg,  and  finally,  and  alNive 
all,  St.  GalL  Out  of  the  hundreds,  which  from  the  Alemannian 
period  onward  had  constituted  the  smallest  and  closest  ix>litica|l 
units,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  mark  c(>mmunities.  ec*ononiic  units 
of  great  importance,  there  grew  the  free  valley  communities  of 
original  S\^itzerland  (Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwaiden),  similar  l>egin- 
nings  showing  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Higblandsi 
and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Rhsetia.  Later,  manorial  communities 
showed  a  similar  free  development  as  in  Appenzell  and  in  Grau- 
bünden,' 

Out  of  these  elements  there  was  formed  the  Confederation 
("  Eidgenossenschaft/'  —  Solemn  League  and  Covenant) >  whose 
first  beginnings  meet  us  with  the  middle  of  the  1200  s. 


Topic  2.   The  Old  Confederation  (a.d.  1300-1800) 

A,    CO  NFS  DEB  AT«   RELATIONS' 

§  3.    The  Thirteen  Places.  —  Confederate  relations  had  their  be- 
gimiings  in  an  alliance  of  the  three  rural  territories  of  Uri,  Schwj'x, 

»  Sw  espe<nally,  regarding  the  rural  districts,  the  essays  of  Fr. 
Wm»,  *'Dit?  freien  Bauern,'  eto.,  in  Z,  Sf^h.  R.,  XVIII,  19  H  «ca..  lunn 
**Die  BohweiÄfirischen  Landiferaeinden"  in  Z.  ^\\.  R.,  1  (pi.  1),  20,  audi 
(nt.  2)  3,  both  studies  reprinted  in  his  ''Abhandlungen  znt  Qeschichiel 
008  »ohweizerischen  öffentlichen   Rechts"   (1892). 

*  We  refer  to  the  following  hterature  regarding   cokfederatk  rklü^ 
TtoNft  under  the  old  Confederacy  :    W,  Oechdi,  **  Die  Anfange  d  -  '';  \  t  no#-j 
Benschaft"   (1891);    Rillut,  **Le8  Origines  de  la  ConfM^n^ 
(1868) ;   F,  XL  Bühltr^  ''Compendium  de»  eidgenösfd sehen  Rtn  ...         i<>l>6)  H 
cf.  Z.  Sch.  R..  XVI  ipt.   2),  43   ci  «fo.;  J.  R.  von  Waldkirch,  '*  Einleitung  j 
zu  der  eidgenössischen  Bundes-  und  Staatshistorie"  (2  pts,,  Basel,  ITZfi:  , 
0.  Fäsit  **  Versuch  einen  Handbuchs  der  Bchweizerischen  SlAtalskundi- 
(Zürich,  1796)  ;  Leonard  Meinter^  **  Abrissdes  Eidgen6sisisehen  Staatsrecht*  j 
überhaupt,  nebst  dem  besonderen  Staatsrecht  jedes  Kantons  oder  Orte«'* 
(St.  Q&ll,  1786) ;  P.  Lsleri,  '' Had n buch  des  Bchweizerischen  SlaatsrechU** 
(2d   ed.,    1821);     Ed,    Henke,    ** Öffentliches    Recht  der  Sehweiz«risi*hiMi  | 
Eidgenossenschaft  und  der  KanUine  der  Schweiz"  (Aarau,  1821) :  L%td\nf  | 
SneU,  ** Handbuch  des  8chweizeri«chen  Staat srechtn'*    (vol.    \.     '^ 
recht  des  Bundes,"  vol.  2,  "Staatsrecht  der  Kantone/*  with  . 
references,  Zürich.  1837^1845);  Fr.  Stealer,  **Das  Bundesstaat^^r  > 
schweizerischen    Eidgenossenschaft'*    (2    part«»    1844)  j    Simon    Ka^eu 
*^Schweizer  Staatsrecht  in  drei   Büchern''  (1858,  1860);  ChrrbulUt.  *De| 
U  d^moor&tie  en  Suisse"  (2  parts,  1843) ;  J.  /.  Blumer^  ** Handbuch  des] 
adnrdseriBcheD  BtuidesstaatsrechC*  (2   vob.,  Schaffhausen,  iHfUi^l^iM; 
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and  Unterwaidefu  which  sou^lit  by  this  league  to  protect  against 
the  political  ainbitions  of  the  house  of  Mabsburg-Austria  the  im- 
perial immediaey  which  Uri  had  been  granted  in  1231  and  Schw>^55 
in  1240,  As  early  as  the  niid-l2(M)s  they  had  joined  in  their  first 
league.  On  August  1,  1291,  after  the  death  of  King  Rudolf,  the 
first  league  that  has  come  down  to  us  was  concluded;  and  this  was 
then  renewed  on  December  9,  1315,,  after  the  victory  over  Austria 
at  ilorgarten.  These  three  '*  places,"  later  cantons,*  then  con- 
cluded on  November  27,  1332,  another  league  with  the  aspiring 
city  of  Lucerne,  which  had  been  placet!  under  an  Austrian  bailiff; 
and  on  ^lay  1,  1351,  —after  a  temjjorary  alliance  made  as  early 


I 
I 


2d  and  3d  ed.  by  Morel) ;  of  eswcial  merit,  J,  C.  Bluntschli,  '*Geschi<?hte 
dea  schweizerinehen  Bundesrectits  von  dea  ersten  Bünden  bin  auf  die 
Gegenwart"  (2  vols.,  1849^1852;  the  second  volume  with  documents  and 
constitutions);  Johann  Meier,  *'Oesi'hichte  des  schweizeriseheEi  ßun- 
desreebts**  (2  vols.,  1875-1878) ;  and  finally  Mohl,  *' Geschichte  der  Litera- 
tur der  Staats  wissen  sc  haften,"  I,  476  ei  &eq.  —  For  iSwias  Cburch  i>aw  of 
this  older  period  the  following  are  of  importance:  Ft.  von  Balf^sar,  *'De 
Helvetiorum  Juribus  circa  Sa^'ra,  das  ist  kurzer  historischer  Entwurf  der 
Freiheiten  und  Gerichtsbarkeit  der  Eidgenossen  in  sogenanlen  geistlichen 
Dingen'*  (Zürich,  1768);  Joh.  Winkler,  *' Lehrbuch  des  (katTiolischen) 
Kirchensrcchts  mit  besonderer  Rücksieht  auf  die  Schweiz"  (2d  ed.  en- 
lai"ged,  1878) ;  C.  Gar  eis  and  Ph.  Zorn,  '*  Staat  und  Kirche  in  der  Schweiz** 
(2  vols..  1877-1878) ;  and  C.  Finsler,  "  Das  Kirchenwesen  der  reformier- 
ten Kirche  der  Schweiz"  in  Wirth,  "Allgemeine  Beschreibung  und  Statis- 
tik der  Schweiz,"  11,  6(56  ^^f  Sfj-g. 

'  [The  reading  of  the  text  may  be  facilitated  by  eoUeeting  here  certain 
explanations,  which  are  sca-tte red" through  the  text  tor  judged  uo necessary}» 
of  territorial  di\'isions  and  nomcticlaturc*  Thos^e  territorial  divisions 
which  finally  became  sovereign  Stat**«,  and  are  known  today  as  cantons» 
appear  tirst  in  history  as  disint-effrated  amorphous  com  mum  ties  (*' Gemein- 
wesen"), hundreds,  "  gaus,"  mark  communities,  manorial  communities. 
At  the  end  of  the  medieval  development  they  app4?ar  in  the  form  of 
**8tädte"  (cities)  and  '* Länder"  (rural  territories).  As  a  common 
desigfnalion  the  name  *'Orte"  T ' place "  — though  possibly  the  true 
etymologj' would  require  rather  the  translation  to  be  *' part  "or  "mem- 
ber**) early  appears;  in  the  17fX)8  ** Stände,"  and  after  1798,  especially. 
** Kanton©.**  About  the  ** Stadt ^'  there  was  a  ** Landschaft"  (rural 
district)  —  some  of  tjie  cantons  to-day  preserving  this  division  in  their 
name.  Either  *" Stadt'*  or  "  Land  "  niijjht  be  under  a  lord  ;  but  the  mark 
community,  the  manor,  rural  jurisdictions  ("Landgerichte"),  valley  com- 
munities (*'  Talflohaften  "  ),and  communes  ('^Gemeinde")  were  characteristic 
divisions  of  the  *' Land."  Further,  the  '* Städte"  and  *' Länder,"  indi- 
vidually and  in  leagues,  held  subjet^t  domains  ('* Untertanengebiete," 
*' unterworfene  Herrschaften*'),  "whieh  were  administered  rt^gularly  as 
bailiwicks  (**i\jiiter,"  **  Vogteien"),  and  also  protectorates  (*'S«}hirmorte," 
in  "Schutzverhähnrs*') ;  and  all  the  *'Orte*  together  held  certain  com- 
mon domains  ("gemeine  Tlerrschaften").  All  of  these  di\ision»,  natural 
and  artificial,  had  a  more  or  less  independent  administrative  and  legal 
history,  which  is  related  in  the  text;  indeed,  comnmnities  smaller  than 
these  divisions  had  a  great  variety  of  subdiinded  local  laws  (*'  Lokalrechte.") 
In  view  of  the  great  historical  changes  thai  liave  created  the  present 
cantons  it  has  seemed  best  to  render  the  word  "Ort"  by  *'Plac«"  (al- 
though the  two  words  are  rather  indifferently  used,  even  in  the  original 
text).  With  the  above  explanations  the  other  nomenclature  of  the  chapter 
will  be  clear.  —  Transl,] 
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as  1291,  —  a  league  with  Zürich  was  conchided.  Another  league 
with  Glarus  followed,  of  June  4,  1352,  and  one  with  Zug  of  July  27, 
1352.  Finally,  Bern  was  like^vise  induced  to  Join  the  league  on 
March  6,  1353,  after  havinc  already  been  united  with  the  rural 
territories  of  original  Switzerland  in  alliances,  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Laupen.  There  was  thus  formed  the  league  of  the  "  Eight 
Old  Places/*  which  was  created  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  imperial  immediacy,  but  also  for  mutual  support  in  strug- 
gles against  the  tyrants  of  Vaud  and  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was 
a  peculiarity  of  this  Confederation  of  the  Eight  Places  that  no 
general  confederate  bond  existed,  Bern  in  particular  being  at  first 
leagued  merely  \v\th  the  three  rural  territories  and  only  much  later 
concluding  a  permanent  alliance  (1423)  with  Zurich. 

Confederate  relations  were  later  so  far  developed  under  this 
Confederation  of  the  Eight  Places  that  on  October  7,  1370,  a 
special  league  of  Seven  Places  (with  exclusion  of  Bern)  —  the  so- 
called  **  Pfaffenbrief ''  or  Parson's  Charter  —  was  concluded  for 
the  enforcement  of  secular  justice  and  the  public  peace;  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  league  of  the  Eight  Places,  of  July  10,  1399, 
to  which  Solothurn  also  became  a  party  as  an  ally  of  Bern;  and 
which  containetl  regulations  of  the  public  j>eace  and  military  aiTair!^, 
—  the  so-called  Sempach  Charter.  Confederate  relations  remained 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Eight  Places 
when  the  league,  after  surviving  the  severe  crisis  of  the  so-called 
Zürich  War,  of  1 438-1449,  was  forced  to  engage  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Burgundian  ruler,  the  cities  of  Solothurn  and  Freiburg,  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  struggle,  demanded  admittance  to  the  League. 
It  was,  however,  only  after  protracted  negotiations  that  the  rural 
territories  consented,  in  the  compact  of  Stanz  of  DecemJ>ert  1481, 
to  the  accession  of  the  two  cities  to  the  Confederation.^  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  1400  s  appears  a  slackening  of  the 
bonds  T;\ith  the  Empire»  which  received  confirmation  in  the 
\dctory  of  the  Confetleration  in  the  so-called  Swabian  War,  and 
following  this  it  was  joined  by  the  city  of  Basel  on  June  13,  1501, 
the  city  of  Schaffliausen  on  July  20,  1501,  and  by  Rural- Appenzell 
in  a  compact  of  alliance  of  December  17,  1513.  Thus  was  formed 
the  Confederation  of  the  Thirteen  Places.  No  addition  was  later 
made  to  the  number  of  the  fully  qualified  cantons  in  the  Con* 
federation. 


^  C/.  von  Seäuteft  **Da8  Stanser  Verkommms,* 
vol,  II  (1877). 
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III  confederate  relations  as  established  between  the  Thirteen 
Places  the  foUowing,  in  brief,  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  most 
essential. 

The  different  compacts  generally  provide  that  other  alliances 
made  by  the  different  Places  shall  not  be  prejiidtcial  to  the  con- 
federation, or  shall  be  concloded  only  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
confederates.  They  establish  rather  definite  provisions  concerning 
war  and  peace  and  contain  regulations  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  the  pnblic  peace,  the  security  of  roads,  the  abolition  of  distress, 
and  (later)  provisions  authorizing  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
Places. 

The  regulation  of  the  so-called  **  monition  "  (**  Mahnung  ")  in 
these  compacts  was  particularly  important-  This  might  be  estab- 
lished in  any  critical  situation  in  any  Place  by  a  sworn  declara- 
tion of  its  officials;  and  appears,  moreover,  not  only  when  a  Place 
feels  itself  endangered  in  its  independence  and  solicits  help  in  war 
from  another,  but  as  the  sole  procedure  in  all  legal  relations  under 
the  covenants  of  the  league.  It  was  preliminary  to  legal  relations 
between  the  Places;  it  was  the  form  through  which  the  compacts 
of  the  league  were  made  effective;  its  significance  was  therefore 
similar  to  that  of  a  summons  or  monition  in  the  Franlcish  judica- 
ture, —  not»  however,  merely  as  a  citation  before  the  court  or  to 
judicial  compact,  but  also  and  distinctively  to  give  help  in  war. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  compacts  for  regular  arbitral 
courts,  which  were  organized  in  great  variet^^%  now  in  one  way, 
now  in  another,  according  to  varying  experience.  Sometimes  each 
of  the  litigating  Places  named  a  number  of  arbitrators  and  these 
then  selected  an  umpire;  or  each  Place  designated  from  the  council 
of  the  other  certain  arbitral  judges»  and  these  then  selected  the 
umpire;  or  the  umpire  was  designated  by  some  member  of  the 
Confederation  not  involved  in  the  controversy  and  the  delegates 
were  then  chosen  in  one  or  another  manner  by  the  parties.  These 
and  similar  combinations  appear  The  result  was  that  arbitral 
procedure  received  in  these  confederate  leagnes  an  extraordinarily 
complete  development,  thanks  to  which  the  differences  between 
the  allies,  from  the  middle  of  the  1400s  onward,  often  in  very 
serious  cases,  were  amicably  adjusted.  There  came  thus  into  being 
in  confederate  matters  a  spirit  to  which  we,  in  onr  time,  must  wish 
a  like  effectiveness  in  a  much  wider  range  of  influence. 

Finally,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  regulations  for  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  which  are  found  in  these  compacts,  according 
to  which  the  rule  of  the  place  of  origin  was  gradually  given  prece- 
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dence.  In  later  times  a  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  forum  was  established  in  personal  actions. 

§  4*  The  Associated  Places.  —  In  addition  to  the  thirteen  fuU- 
powered  Places  there  belong  to  the  Confederation  the  so-called 
"associated  Places  *';  that  is  to  say,  such  as  were  leagued  in  a  sub- 
ordinate status  with  one  or  another  of  the  full-powered  members, 
or  with  all.  This  imperfect  union  with  the  Confederation  was 
sought  by  various  cities  and  rulers  for  the  assurance  of  their  inde- 
pendence, in  cases  in  which  the  Confederation  did  not  Jjudge  it  ex- 
pedient to  receive  them  unreservedly  into  the  League.  In  this  way 
the  Rhietian  I^eague  (1498),  the  Bishop  of  Valais  (1583),  the  city 
of  Geneva  (1526),  and  also  the  German  imperial  cities  of  Rottweil 
(1519)  and  ]VIühlhausen  (1515)  became  associated  Places.  Some 
cities  joined  the  league  for  the  special  purpose  of  protecting  their 
independence  against  their  lords  and  of  escaping  thus  from  dynas- 
tic ambitions»  as  was  particularly  true  of  Biel  with  reference  to 
the  lordship  of  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  and  of  the  city  of  St,  Gall  aa 
regarded  its  abbot.  Vice  versa,  some  lords  allied  themselves  ^ith 
the  Confederation  with  the  aim  of  securing  eventual  support 
against  the  democratic  tendencies  of  their  subjects,  as  may  be  said 
of  Neuenbürg  and  Valengin,  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall  (1451),  and 
the  Bishop  of  Basel  (1579).  Gersau  and  the  abbey  of  Engelberg 
were  independent  Places  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

In  the  leagues  with  such  associaterl  Places  mutual  help  wi3 
generally  covenanted.  On  the  one  hand  the  associated  Places 
bound  themselves  to  begin  no  war  without  the  advice  of  the  eon- 
federates,  or  these  were  at  least  relieved  i>f  giving  aid  if  war  should 
be  begun  without  their  advice.  On  the  other  hand  the  associatetl 
Places  were  bound  to  give  hdp  to  the  confederates  upon  a  simple 
*'  monition/'  and  no  discretion  was  herein  allowed  them,  such  as 
the  full  members  enjoyed,  — ^  an  evidence  of  their  less  fret*  position. 
Moreover  the  associated  Places  had  no  share  in  the  conquests  <rf 
the  Confederation.  And  finally  they  were  only  imperfectly  repre- 
sented in  the  assemblies  or  so-called  Diets  of  the  thirteen  Places, 
Their  inferiority  was  also  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
swore  to  their  compacts;  the  thirteen  cantons  giving  their  oaths 
before  the  envoys  of  all  the  others  through  their  council  or  the 
popular  Assembly,  whereas  the  other  cantons  sent  only  one  com* 
mon  envoy  to  the  associated  Places  for  this  ceremony. 

§  5.  The  Common  Territories.  —  As  a  third  part  of  the  Con- 
federation we  have  the  common  territories.     Conquered  territory 
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was  acquired  at  first  b\'  each  of  the  Places  for  itself.  The  cities 
especially,  as  Bern,  and  later  Zürich,  Lucerne,  and  Freiburg, 
managed  to  acquire  what  were  rather  extensive  seigniorial  rights 
and  domains  measured  by  medieval  conditions.  But  we  find  also 
from  the  14(X)is  onward  that  common  conquests  were  made.  Such 
took  place  particularly  in  Aargau  after  the  proscription  of  Frederick 
of  Austria  and  at  the  instance  of  King  Sigismund.  The  con- 
federates made  further  conquests  in  common  against  Austria  in 
the  second  half  of  the  14(X)s  in  Thurgau;  and  finally  against  the 
Duke  of  Milan  in  the  course  of  the  1400  s  and  the  beghmings  of  the 
1500  s  in  the  Valleys  of  Ticino. 

At  the  same  time  these  acquisitions  did  not  by  any  means  always 
take  place  through  conquest,  but  very  often  through  direct  pur- 
chase» or  resulted  from  their  being  pledged  for  loans  which  their 
embarrassed  lords  thus  raised  in  the  well-to-do  cities  and  were 
unable  to  repay. 

The  more  important  seigniorial  domains  were  as  follows  for  the 
different  Places:  Those  of  Zürich  included  the  bailiwicks  of  Grei- 
fensee,  Grüningen,  Regensberg,  Kybiirg,  and  the  city  of  Winter- 
thur,  Bern  held  the  cities  of  Thun,  Burgdorf,  Aarau,  Lenzburg, 
and  Brugg,  the  rural  districts  of  OHerhasli,  the  rural  jurisdictions 
on  the  Aare,  the  valley  of  the  Simmen,  Interlaken,  the  valley  of  the 
Emmen,  and  lastly  and  particularly  the  rural  district  of  Vaud. 
The  territorial  expansion  of  Bern  was  so  rapid  that  at  the  end  of 
two  hundred  years  after  its  foundation  it  ruled  a  greater  territory 
than  ancient  Rome  after  a  like  period  of  time.  Lucerne  won  the 
seigniories  of  Rothenburg»  Entlebuch,  Münster,  Sempach,  and 
Sursee,  Freiburg  also  managed  to  absorb  a  considerable  territory 
in  Vaud»  The  Bishop  of  Valais  conquered  during  the  Burgundian 
Wars  important  parts  of  Lower  Valais, 

Along  with  the  extension  of  authority  of  the  individual  Places 
of  which  the  preceding  are  examples,  there  were  even  more  im- 
portant acquisitions  of  common  domains  of  which  the  following 
instances  should  be  noted :  The  Confederation  exercised  a  com- 
mon authority  in  the  six  cities  of  Baden,  Bremgarten,  Mellingen, 
Frauenfeld,  Diessenhofen,  and  Rapperswil,  with  alternate  control 
by  the  different  ruling  Places;  but  with  recognition  of  the 
internal  independence  of  the  cities,  which  were  practically'  unfree 
only  in  matters  of  external  politics.  Also  in  the  earldom  of  Baden, 
which  was  conquered  in  1415  and  administered  by  a  bailiff  named 
in  turn  by  the  ruling  Places.  Further,  in  the  free  bailiwicks  which 
were  conquered  by  Lucerne,  also  in  "1415,  but  ceded  to  the  Places 
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jointly  in  1426.  Also  in  Thurgau,  dominion  over  which  was  gained 
by  the  Confederation  in  14*M),  but  the  right  of  jurisdiction  or  so-called 
*'  Landgericht ''  only  in  1499.  Of  the  same  class  we  may  mention 
further  the  earldom  of  Sargans,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Seven 
Places  in  1493 ;  the  valley  of  the  Rhein,  which  was  bought  in  1460 
by  Appenzell  and  later  held  with  varying  fortune  by  several  mem* 
l^ers  of  the  Confederation;  and,  finally  and  above  all,  the  common 
l>ailiwicks  in  Ticino,  among  which  last  we  can  distinguish:  (1) 
the  rural  district  of  Livinen,  which  was  subject  to  Uri  alone, 
(2)  Bellinzona  with  the  Riviera  and  Bolenz,  which  belonged  to  the 
Places  of  Tri,  Schwyz,  and  Xidwiilden  ;  and  finally  (3)  the  seignion* 
of  the  Twelve  Places  (the  thirteen  excepting  Appenzell),  — namely 
Lugano  with  the  surrounding  rural  territory,  Locarno  with  four 
rural  districts  and  the  little  city  of  Brissago,  the  Val  Maggia  and 
Lavizzara,  and  lastly  Mendrisio,  with  Balerna  and  other  rural 
territories.  These  domains  were  administered  by  a  bailiff  (**  com* 
missario  ''),  who  was  namerl  alternately  by  the  twelve  ruling  Phu^s. 

It  has  been  often  regretted  that  the  confederates  should  not  have 
placed  under  an  equal  law  all  the  territories  conquered  or  otlierwise 
acquired.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  would  not  have  conformed 
tt>  the  spirit  of  that  time.  Seigniorial  rights  were*  regarded  as  rights 
of  usufruct,  and  were  treated  as  such.  They  served  to  increase 
the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  individual  Places  and  of  their 
leagues.  Also,  there  resulted  from  them  a  community  of  interests 
which  contributed  greatly  to  hold  in  check  the  antagonistic  factors 
within  the  Confederation,  and  to  protect  the  Confederation  from 
disruption  in  times  of  severe  crises. 

§  6.  Th©  Constitution  of  the  Old  ConfederatioQ.  —  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederation  built  up  on  this  basis  of  the  Thirteen 
Places,  the  Associated  Phices,  and  the  common  domains,  was  not 
determined  by  any  single  instrument,  but  was  deducible  from  the 
alliances  and  the  practice  under  these.  The  following  are  to  be 
emphasized  as  principles. 

The  Cantons  had  attained,  in  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  140<)s  a 
territorial  sovereignty,  and  were  supreme  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace  and  internal  administration.  Of  this,  indeed,  their  power 
of  making  alliances  was  a  consequence.  The  Confederation,  win- 
sequently,  was  no  unitary  and  coherent  State,  but  only  a  league 
in  the  form  of  a  confederacy  C*  Staatenbund  *').  The  separate 
Places  were  {in  general)  bound  only  by  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon. 

The  organization  of  this  Confederation  appeared  at  first  merely 
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in  common  consultations  from  time  to  time  regarding  military 
operations.  Out  of  these»  however,  came  meetings  of  deputies, 
which  gradually  became  more  regular  and  were  known  as  Diets. 
These  Diets  were  either  '*  ordinary  **  assemblies  of  deputies  of  all 
tlie  confederated  Places,  —  attended,  that  is,  by  the  Thirteen 
Places  and  (later)  also  by  the  abbut  and  city  of  St.  Gall,  by  Biel, 
and,  down  to  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  l>y  Kottweil  and  Mühlhausen; 
or  else  meetings  of  deputies  of  the  ruHrig  Places  for  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  common  territories,  esjjecially  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  annual  account  of  the  bailitL  Their  regularity 
made  these  latter  Diets  in  the  course  of  time  niore  important  than 
the  ordinary  Diets,  which  as  a  matter  of  later  practice  came  to 
be  annexed  to  the  auditorial  Diets.  Besides  these  there  were  so- 
called  special  Diets,  -  -  held  more  particularly  after  the  Reformation 
by  the  Catholic  Places  with  the  addition  of  the  Place  of  Valais  and 
the  Bishop  of  Basel  and  prince  abbot  of  St.  Gall ;  and  by  the  evan- 
gelical Places,  who  summoned  also  to  their  meetings  the  cities  of 
St.  GalK  Mühlhausen,  and  Biel.  Baden  was  regularly  chosen  as 
the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Diet  during  the  14(H)s,  but  from  1715 
onward  Frauenfeld  enjoyed  this  position*  The  Catholic  Diets 
met  in  Lucerne,  the  evangelical  in  Aarau.  The  convocation  of 
the  Diet  was  made  at  first  from  time  to  time  by  any  Place  which 
desired  its  meeting,  but  it  became  later  the  practice  to  charge 
Zürich  with  this  duty  (and  for  the  Catholic  assemblies,  Lucerne)» 
Each  Place  would  send  one  or  more  deputies,  hut  it  became  custom- 
ary that  two  should  appear  in  representation  of  the  fuU-powered 
Places  and  only  one  for  each  associated  Place.  Resolutions  were 
reached  by  a  vote  according  to  canttins,  and  the  deputies  gave 
their  vote  under  instructions  from  their  respective  governments 
in  their  plenipotentiary  powers.  If  such  plenipotentiary'  powers 
were  lacking,  a  resolution  was  taken  either  provisionally,  or  on 
condition  of  ratification;  or  else  the  matter  was  embodied  *' ad 
referendum  *'  in  the  final  enactment  (or  so-called  "  recess  ");  the 
Places  being  then  boimd  to  give  their  decision  at  the  next  Diet, 
The  deputies  who  voted  upon  any  question  without  full  powers 
could  he  severely  punished  by  the  cantons. 

Itesohitions  of  the  Diet  were  as  a  general  rule  binding  only  on 
Places  agreeing  to  them;  but  certain  matters  were  exceptionally 
specified  in  the  treaties  of  alliance. — as  for  example  in  the  compact 
of  Stanz,  and  more  especially  later  in  the  administration  of  the 
common  territories,  —  on  wliich  a  majority  could  make  resolutions 
binding  on  all.    Attempts  were  made  at  various  times  to  remedy 
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this  weakest  point  of  the  old  Confederation  by  the  introcluction 
of  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  but  all  such  attempts  (as  in  151 5^ 
1546»  16SS,  and  1699)  remained  without  result*  And  this  rule 
of  unanimity,  or  actual  agreement,  remained  in  force  until  the  end 
of  the  old  Confederation. 

Among  the  subjects  of  negotiation  especially  prominent  under 
the  old  Confederation  we  find  resolutions  regarding  war  and  [>e*K'e 
and  neutrality,  and  representation  near  foreign  governments. 
Foreign  en\  oys  were  accredited  to  the  Diet,  and  the  Diet  .nent  its 
deputies  abroad.  Other  resolutions  were  taken,  as  necessity  dc^ 
raanded,  regarding  highway  robbery,  the  treatment  of  beggars, 
usury,  epidemics,  coinage,  forestalling,  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  cantons,  etc.  But  the  Diet  busied  itself  especially  often  w^ith 
interventions  in  cases  «»f  troubles  between  or  unrest  within  the 
individual  I^aees,  such  interv^ention  being  practised  at  first  only 
in  case^  of  critical  need,  whether  of  a  conflict  within  the  govern* 
ment  or  a  conflict  of  the  government  with  the  subjects;  but  later 
at  the  disiTetion  of  the  league  upon  any  **  monition  **  that  might 
call  for  interference. 

Just  as  the  Diet  took  form  in  practice,  so  als^  a  capital  Place 
came  to  be  recognized,  upon  which  it  was  incumbent,  l>etween  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet,  to  care  for  the  afl^airs  of  the  Confederation; 
espei'ially  to  receive  foreign  envoys,  distribute  notices,  and  make 
known  petitions  among  the  allies.  This  position  was  by  general 
agreement  intrusted  to  Zürich. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  military  organizati<»n, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  fixed  independently  in  the  different 
Plac*es;  hut  later,  after  long  endea\'ors,  came  to  receive  c(»!ife<leraie 
regulation.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  so-called  confederate 
"  defensionalc  "  of  1674,  after  attempts  to  this  end  during  the 
ThirtN'  Years*  War  had  already  been  made.  According  to  the 
**  defensionale,"  each  Place  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  con- 
tingent to  tile  confederate  trtMjps,  The  army  consisted  of  a  first 
draft  of  13,fHX)  men  (with  16  cannon)  and  a  second  and  third  draft 
of  equal  strength.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  a  (numcil  of 
war  consisting  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Place,  to  which,  however, 
deputies  might  also  be  sent.  A  commander-in-chief  was  not  pro- 
vided; the  troops  fought  under  their  cantonal  banners.  Of  im- 
portance, finally,  was  the  levying  of  troops  for  foreign  States, 
which,  especially  as  regards  France,  was  sometimes  on  an  extrÄt)r- 
dinary  scale,  and  from  first  to  last  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  not 
less  than  forty  different  potentates  and  parties.    The  Diet  de%'oted 
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itself  to  the  oversight  of  these  enlistments,  and  sought  especially 
to  prevent  a  use  of  suc^h  troops  abroad  against  Swiss  interests,  or 
in  ct>nflicts  l^etween  States  wliieh  migiit  have  led  armies  of  Swiss 
against  another  one.  Hence,  for  example,  the  recall  of  the  troop 
in  the  French  service  in  1507,  the  recall  uf  those  in  the  Papal  senice 
ill  1521,  from  the  Duke  of  Wiirteraberg  in  1519  and  1525,  and 
from  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  its  entry  into  Franehe- 
Comte  in  HitlS. 

§7,  R^ligioua  Relations, — Of  great  influejice  in  the  shaping 
of  confederate  relations  was  the  schism  in  matters  of  faith  that 
came  in  in  the  152()s.  The  leagues  of  the  different  Places  remained 
fixed  from  that  time  on,  no  further  extension  of  them  taking 
place.  The  differences  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  domi- 
nated the  inner  life  of  the  Confederation  from  the  15ü(}s  down 
into  the  1700s,  and  the  resulting  dissensions  often  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  Confe<leration,  This  discord  led  more  than  once 
to  open  war.  The  treaties  of  peace  provided  an  increasingly  strict 
regulation  of  intersectarian  affairs,  so  that  these  **  territorial 
peaces,'*  as  they  were  calletl,  gave  expansion  to  a  new  part  of  the 
confederate  public  law.  The  first  territorial  peace  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  year  1529  and  avoided  a  war,  then  threatening  for  the 
first  time.  It  broke  out  nevertheless  in  1531,  and  was  ended  by 
a  second  territorial  peace.  The  third  followed  upon  a  second  war 
in  1656,  and  the  fourth  after  a  third  military  conflict  in  1712. 
None  of  these  wars  ended  with  the  subjection  of  the  cxmquered 
party;  at  the  end  of  each  the  opposing  rights  were,  in  the  main, 
recognized,  and  there  came  about  thus  a  compromise  which 
signified  for  that  time  something  which  approached  our  modern 
freedom  of  faith  and  conscience,  We  may  emphasize,  as  the 
principles  involved  in  this  development,  the  following: 

Aht>ve  all  there  was  developed  the  principle  that  each  canton 
throughout  its  own  territory  might  establish  that  faith  for  which 
it  should  decide,  according  to  the  maxim  "  cuius  regio,  eins  religio,*' 
which  had  also  found  acceptance  in  the  German  Empire,  Such 
establishment  resulte<l  in  a  division  of  the  territory  of  Appenzell 
and,  in  part,  of  the  territory  of  Glarus. 

It  was  mutually  recognized  within  the  Confederation  that  re- 
ligious relations  should  not  Jeopardize  the  continuance  of  the  old 
alliances;  and  though  indeed  the  '*  Golden  League  "  united  the 
Catholic  Places  in  a  special  fellow^ship  of  interest  during  the  coun- 
ter-Reformation, nevertheless  loyalty  to  the  Confederation  was  in 
the  long  run  not  threatened  even  by  this. 
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In  the  common  domains  a  number  of  controlling  maxims  were 
developed  which  received  more  detailed  development  in  the  terri- 
torial peaces*  According  to  these,  neither  communion  should  com- 
bat or  suppress  the  other  within  the  common  territory,  and  nobody 
should  be  forced  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other  faith.  Prot- 
estants should  remain  as  they  were,  and  wherever  the  mass  was 
read  no  preacher  should  obtrude.  It  was  further  decided  that 
a  majority  should  determine  in  each  parish  which  confession  was 
to  be  observed;  but  the  minority  should  retain  the  liberty  to 
satisfy  in  other  parishes  their  religious  needs.  A  return  to  the  old 
faith  was  also  guaranteed  as  a  liberty  for  every  parish,  Wliat  is 
more,  the  principle  of  majority  rule  was  excluded  in  matters  of 
religion  within  the  common  domains ;  in  particular»  suits  In  mat- 
rimonial cases  should  be  directed  to  a  judge  of  the  faith  of  the  party 
charged.  Finally,  the  principle  was  establislu*d  that  not  only  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  in  all  affairs  of  government  within  these 
territories,  there  should  be  eqiudity  between  the  two  religions;  this 
principle  was  then  given  formal  embodiment  in  the  rule  that  offices 
should  be  filled  half  and  half  from  adherents  of  the  two  faitlis. 
Further,  wrong-doers  should  be  visited  by  pastors  of  their  own  faith; 
mutual  abuse  within  and  without  the  churches  should  be  for- 
bidden to  laymen  and  to  clericals;  and  in  matters  of  justice, 
inheritances,  bankruptcies»  and  fiefs  the  adherents  of  both  faiths 
sh(^uld  be  treated  alike.  To  the  same  end,  wherever  it  was  of 
proved  necessity,  a  common  use  of  the  churches  (so-called  "  Simul- 
tankirchen  ")  was  provided.  The  church  estates,  however,  were 
divided  between  the  communions  according  to  the  number  of  their 
adherents;  while  chimes  and  church  buildings  were  divided  equally 
lietween  the  two.  Finally,  taxes  for  religious  3er\ices  should  be 
lK>rne  only  by  members  of  eitlier  faith*  and  it  was  forbidtleri  to 
impose  them  upon  the  adherents  of  the  other.  These  principles 
became  more  and  more  a  living  part  of  the  law  of  the  Confederation, 
and  constituted,  as  already  mentioned,  a  preliminary  stage  in  thai 
freedom  of  faith  and  conscience  which  has  been  realized  intlie  1800s. 

§  8.  Relations  with  the  Empire  ftnd  Other  Forei8:n  States.  — 
As  regards  the  relations  of  the  Confederation  with  the  Empire 
and  other  more  truly  foreign  States,  we  see  that  until  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  a  warlike  policy  prevailed,  but  afterwards  a  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality  was  followed,  united  with  a  suflfenince  or  an 
encouragement  of  extensive  lex-^nng  of  troops  for  foreign  military 
service. 

In  the  relations  wnth  the  Empire  we  may  distinguish  the  foUow- 
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iiig  stages  of  development.  In  the  first  place,  the  Places  struggled 
to  retain  imperial  ioimediacy,  especially  against  the  claims  of 
sovereignty  made  by  the  house  of  Ha bsbnrg-Ay stria.  This  contest 
lasted  till  towards  the  last  of  the  1300s.  It  was  followed  by  a 
struggle,  also  directed  especially  and  repeatedly  against  the  same 
house,  for  the  preser^'ation  of  the  leagues  themselves.  The  end 
of  this  struggle' was  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  territory  of 
of  the  Confederation,  the  conquest  of  Aargau  and  of  Tiiurgau  be- 
ing particiilarh'  important  in  this  regard.  A  lasting  peace  with 
Austria  began  with  the  so-called  Compact  of  Succession  of  1477. 
The  third  stage  was  constituted  by  the  fight  for  independence 
of  the  Empire;  this  was  attained  after  the  Burgimdian  wars  in  the 
so-ealleti  Swabian  War.  This  detachment  was  completed  as  a 
practical  fact  b\'  the  peace  of  December  22,  1499,  inasmuch  as 
the  confederated  cantons  were  omitted,  after  this  peace,  from  repre- 
sentation in  the  Board  of  Imperial  Regulation  —  in  which  the 
peasants  had  no  representation,  although  the  Confederation  con- 
sisted in  great  part  of  rural  Places,  —  and  especially'  from  the 
judiciary  provinces  (1512,  1521);  being  thus  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice,  from  all  imperial 
taxes,  and  levies  of  troops.  At  the  same  time  the  cantons  called 
themselves  still  in  the  loOOs  '*  members  "  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
official  documents  are  sometimes  called  **  associates  of  the  German 
Empire."  The  imperial  eagle,  too,  long  kept  itselt  upon  the  Swiss 
coins,  and  other  reminiscences  of  the  Empire  remained  down  into 
the  lS(W)s.  Confirmation  of  old  imperial  privileges  was  still 
sought  by  some  of  the  Places  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ItMX)  s 
from  the  emperor,  ontil  finally  in  1007  the  Diet  resolved  that  such 
confirmation  should  be  no  longer  sought.  In  1648  there  came  the 
legal  separation. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  process  of  detachment  from  the 
Empire  there  went  an  approach  to  France,  with  which  in  1452 
a  first  alliance  was  made,  with  promises  of  eternal  friendship,  and 
free  hcense  to  travel  and  trade  for  merchants,  messengers,  pilgrims, 
and  tradesmen.  This  was  followed  in  1474  by  a  second  alliance, 
directed  mainly  against  Burgundy;  in  the  following  decades  we 
find  these  alliances  confirmt^l  in  1484  by  Charles  Mil,  and  in  1516 
transformed  into  a  permanent  peace.  By  these  and  other  ensuing 
treaties  there  were  assured  to  Switzerland  by  F'rance  various  privi- 
leges for  merchants,  and  an  increasing  annual  payment  was  allowed 
to  the  different  Places,  including  the  associated  Places.  On  the 
other  hand  the  confederates  promised  to  the  King  of  France  free  en- 
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listment  of  troops,  and  supported  such  levies  of  soldiers  to  suoli  an 
extent  that  France  was  able  to  raise  in  the  different  cantons,  and 
constantly  maintain,  on  the  av^erage,  as  many  as  sixteen  thousand 
and  more  men.  The  rehition  grew  closer  under  Louis  XIV  into 
a  sort  of  protectorate,  a  return  to  neutrality  being  then  attained 
under  Louis  XVI.  The  Confederation  maintained  similar  rt*la- 
tions  with  other  countries  to  the  extent  that  isolated  levies  took 
place  for  Holland,  England,  the  German  States,  and  Austria» 
though  never  involving  with  these  a  close  alliance,  such  as  sub- 
sisted with  France  until  the  end  of  the  old  Confederation. 

B.    THE   CANTON» 

§  9.  The  Development  of  the  Cantons  in  General.  —  Parallel 
to  the  development  of  crmfederate  relations  went  a  transformation 
of  the  cantons,  which  was  intensified  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion onward  under  the  influence  of  absolutism.  From  the 
ir)<30s  onward  we  find  an  advancing  organization  of  the  niral 
territory  abtaut  each  governing  Place.  At  first  the  old  forms  of 
feudalism  were  maintained  in  the  e^tercise  of  sovereign  rights. 
Especially-  in  the  subject  territfjfies  of  the  cities  the  conception 
eudured  for  centuries  that  seigniorial  rights  were  the  lord*s  prof- 
itable rights,  and  accordingly  they  were  so  treated  in  their  tradi* 
tional  extent  as  against  the  subjects.  Gradually»  however,  there 
was  felt  a  neei]*  of  developing  a  conception  of  sovereignty  in  the 
sense  of  public  law,  something  different  from  a  right  of  usufruct. 
This  new  A'iew  found  expression  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a 
simple  administration  in  place  of  comminuted  fruits  and  rents. 
The  courts  of  seigniories  and  bailiwicks  were  united,  courts  of 
appeal  appointed,  and  care  taken  in  other  wa>^  for  an  administra- 
tion of  the  rural  territory  according  to  general  principles,  notably 
by  the  introduction  of  police,  the  regulation  of  trade,  the  building 
of  roads,  etc.  At  the  same  time  offices  were  ordinarily  only  honor» 
ary,  thougii  it  is  true  that  feudal  dues  and  incidents  made  some 
posts  remunerative.  This  transformation  within  the  cantons 
found  expression  in  a  greater  legislative  activity,  espedally  on  the 
part  of  the  city  councils.  The  governing  cities  strove  also  for  a 
widening  of  their  city  law  into  territorial  law,  and  local  laws  were 
blended  in  larger  bailiwick  and  seigniorial  laws.  In  these  ways 
the  cantons  tixik  on  in  the  course  of  the  15tX)s  quite  a  different 
character  from  that  of  the  Middle  .\ges.  They  developed  into 
States,  small  indeed,  but  bec*oraing  with  time  more  thoroughly 
organized. 
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§  KK  The  Reception  of  Alien  Law,^  — This  entire  development 
was  completed  upon  a  basis  so  entirely  one  of  custom  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  reception  of  foreign  law.  In  the  relation  of 
Germanic  law  to  that  of  Rome  we  can  distinguish  four  periods. 
Ill  the  first  we  find  an  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  law,  under 
which  the  Roman  population  lived  and  which  was  practised 
also  in  the  Church,  In  a  second  period  we  come  across  isolated 
le^al  principles  in  town  laws  and  in  documents,  without  observing 
any  enforcement  of  Roman  legal  institutes  as  a  w*hole.  In  a  third 
stage  we  find,  in  elaborations  of  city  laws  and  other  legal  sources, 
a  reliance  upon  the  s\'steni  of  the  Roman  sources,  such  as  appears 
particularly  in  Basel,  Solothurn,  Schaff  hausen,  and  less  so  in  Bern 
and  St.  GalL  The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  law  as  a  whole. 

The  last  stage  was  realized  in  Germany  in  1495,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  mode  of  selecting  judges  had  long 
prepared  the  way  for  this  step.  In  Switzerland  this  last  stage 
was  never  reached*  It  was  avoided  for  political  reasons,  and 
especially  in  an  endeavor  to  retain  the  old  popular  courts.  In  these 
courts  judgments  were  given  according  to  the  ''  special  customs 
and  usages  of  the  land '';  and  in  the  accounts  that  have  come  down 
to  us  it  is  often  mentionetl  that  it  was  forbidden  to  the  advocates 
to  plead  '*  jure  Romano."  Ail  the  same,  there  resulted  a  partial 
reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  so  that, 
more  espeeiall\'  in  western  Switzerland,  in  Basel  (the  city),  in 
Sehaflhausen,  and  in  other  smaller  jurisdictions,  particularly  in 
those  under  ecclesiastical  lordships,  the  Roman  law  was  declared 
of  subsidiary  force.  The  C^anon  law  was  also  retained  in  the 
Catholic  regions  down  into  modern  times,  in  casesof  marriage,  usury, 
and  unchasttty;  in  some  jurisdictions  also  as  regards  testamentary 
dispositions.  The  fate  of  the  so-calk^d  Carolina,  the  imperial 
code  *if  criminal  law  of  15^2,  is  interesting.  It  was  given  *'  de 
facto  *'  application  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland;  and  in  some 
Places  was  declared  an  official  law-book;  in  Freiburg,  as  late  as  1803. 
This  criminal  statute  was  also  enforcetl  in  the  Swiss  regiments  of 
the  French  army,  which  according  to  the  conditions  of  their  en- 
listment usually  retained  their  independent  juclicature. 

Passing   now  to   the  uidividual    Places,  we  may  add  a  brief 

^  On  the  Reception  see  Huber,  **System,"  IV.  114.  On  the  ^'Carolina** 
see  espef^ially  A.  Meitr,  **Die  OeltDng  der  peinlir^hen  Gerichtsordnung 
Kaiser  Karl  V  im  Gehiele  tier  heutigen  Schweiz, "  in  Ab,  Seh.  R.,  no.  42; 
also  Afatilv,  **  Do  Vaiitorite  du  droit  romain  et  de  la  Caroline  daes  la  prin- 
cipautö  de  Neuehätel"  (ISSS), 
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indication  of  their  legal  development.  There  are  first  to  be 
considered :  — 

§  11.  The  City  Cantons,  —  Zürich  existed  as  a  dty  under  an 
imperial  baiUff,  who  according  to  old  privileges  was  named  by  the 
**  Frauenmiiiister  '*  until  it  was  again  resume^l  by  the  Empire  in 
the  1200  s,  A  coyncillor  system*  with  one  council  of  twelve  knights 
and  citizens,  was  replaced  in  VXM\  by  a  gild  system,  tinder  which 
thirteen  j,'ilds  were  formed  of  the  artisans  and  a  gild  so-called 
**Constafer'  out  of  the  knights  and  other  citizens;  tlie  council 
consisting  now  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  the  "Constafel  '* 
and  the  thirteen  masters  of  gilds.  At  the  head  of  the  city 
government  was  the  burgomaster.  The  first  covenant-charter 
by  w^hich  this  constitution  was  established  was  foUowed  in  1372 
by  a  second,  in  1373  by  a  third,  and  in  1498  by  a  fourth.  The 
changes  introduced  by  these  consisted  mainly  in  modifvnng 
somewhat  the  manner  by  which  the  council  was  elected,  and 
in  the  creation  of  a  Great  Councib  which  according  to  the 
covenant  of  1498  consisted  of  212  members,  A  fifth  covenant 
of  1713  altered  nothing  essential  in  these  provisions.  This  con- 
stitution remained  in  force  to  the  end  of  the  old  Confederation. 
Of  the  expansion  of  city  authority  over  the  rural  districts  we  have 
already  spoken.  Mention  must  still  be  made»  however,  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  subject  domains  Winterthur  showed  an  especially 
individual  legal  development.  The  city  itself  had  a  councillor 
system,  which  developed  what  was  essentially  an  autonomous  ad- 
ministration of  the  territory.^ 

Zurich's  oldest  known  law-book  is  the  "Richtebrief**  of  1304. 
After  this  came  collections  of  statutes,  in  15i>i  a  court  register,  in 
1715  a  town  and  territorial  law,  and  in  1716  a  statute  of  inheritance 
for  the  to^Ti,  Following  the  acceptance  of  the  Reformation,  a 
special  law  was  developed  in  matrimonial  cases,  which,  though  in 
essential  agreement  with  the  law  of  the  other  Protestant  Places» 
was  further  developed*  In  1719  it  was  issued  as  a  statute  of  matri- 
monial law,* 


*  C/.  GliUch^  *' Beiträge  xar  altem  Wintertliurer  VerfaÄ5ung«ge««hiphtr"* 

(1906). 

*  For  Zürich  see  especially  J,  €\  Bluntschti,  "Staats  und  Re<*htwgt^g<'hieht« 
der  Sta<H  und  Landschaft  Zürich "  (1838-18:39,  2d  ed.  1H5(>) ;  F  »•on 
ir^ÄÄ»  **  Geschichte  der  Enlstehunjj  und  Vorfassung  der  Stadt  Ziirich  bis 
zur  Einführung  des  Zunftreg^imenle*/*  in  his  "Abhandlungen  zur  G^ 
schichte  des  seh weizori sehen  ölTentliehen  Rechts,"  p.  339  et  ätq,;  Mas 
Hub^^  ** Verfassung  der  Stadt  Zürich"  in  the  " Sehweizerii%cJie«  Oeflübte^ 
terbuch.'*  The  imperial  bailiwick  is  treated  particularly  by  F,  pon  Wyu 
in  his  "Abhandlungen,"  as  cited. 
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Bern  was  founded  In  1191  by  Duke  Berthold  V  of  Zähringen,  and 
became  an  imperial  cit>'  in  1218  after  the  extinction  of  that  house. 
It  had  a  eouiicüloreonstitytion,  which  was  retained  without  essential 
changes  until  the  end  of  the  old  period.  The  basis  of  the  city 
government  was  originally  a  Popular  Assembly »  but  this  gradually 
fell  into  subordination.  There  was  a  Supreme  Council  of  two 
hundred,  who  were  cliosen  by  the  Lesser  Council  and  the  so-c*alied 
Sixteen,  the  latter  themselves  chosen  by  lot  from  the  first  gilds  of 
the  toTvn*  The  smaller  council  consisted  of  two  **  Schultheiss/*  two 
pursers,  four  **  Fenner,"  seventeen  ccmncillors  (two  of  them  !>eing 
** heimlicher/'  —  privy),  and  was  chosen  by  the  larger  Council  in 
connection  with  selection  by  lot,  Bern,  as  already  said,  had  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  territory.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  we 
count  within  the  city's  domains  —  besides  that  strictly  municipal 
—  four  rural  jurisdictions,  thirty-eight  German  bailiwicks»  four 
country  towns,  and  the  territory  of  Vaud.  The  administration 
of  these  domains  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  bailiffs,  who 
were  eharge<I  with  the  collection  of  rents  according  to  old  customary 
law. 

The  oldest  legal  source  of  the  town  is  the  so-called  co\'enant 
("  Handfest  '*)  or  *'  golden  bull,"  which  is  dated  as  of  April  15, 
1218,  but  originated  probably  about  1270 J  This  covenant  was 
followed  by  statutes  and  collections  of  statutes,  and  later  by  a  first 
code  of  judicature  prepare«!  by  the  towm  clerk  Hans  von  Rütte  in 
the  years  1537-1-539;  a  codification  which  shows  a  distinction  of 
system  and  originality  of  content  remarkable  for  that  time.^ 
A  new  redaction  of  this  statute  foUow^ed  in  1614»  —  according  to 
tradition  prepared  by  Steck;  and  a  last  in  1701,  prepared  by  S.  L. 
von  Lerber.  Besides  these  there  were  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  issued  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  all  the  Protestant 
cantons;  and  for  the  rural  districts  a  great  number  of  land-hooks 
and  bodies  of  territorial  law  and  town  law.^  In  \  aud  we  find 
a  Custumal  prepared  in  1577  by  the  council  of  Moudon  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  of  *' the  four  good  cities*'  already  named;  also 
an  original  private  work  which  attained  in  practice  practically 

^  It  is  printcHJ  in  many  places;  we  may  refor  to  the  rrprint  in  ihedoc- 
nentary  coUtx'tion  '* Fontes  FtBnim  Borrieosium/'  vol.  1;  and  in  an 
iition  of  ZetrMcr  (1891),  with  c^ommentary  :  also  in  the  ScIl  R>  Q., 
division  on  Bern,  vol,  L  with  an  iotrodurtion  h\  E.  Wdli  whieli  treats 
saecinetly  the  entire  controversy  connected  with  the  question  of  the  dm^u- 
mentis  genainenesi*, 

«  Printed  in  the  Z.  Sch.  R.,  XX  (pt  2),  3  et  seg.  and  Sch.  R  Q..  It  1. 
>  Cf.  the  Z,  Sdh.  R,  vols.  VIII  to  X  ;  also  Schrielt  and  StUrler,  "Über- 
sicht der  Berner  ReehUqueüen  "  (1871). 
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statutory  force,  the  *'  Coutiimier  Commentaire  **  of  Pierre  Quizarcl, 
of  15^32.^  Bern  decreed  for  \'aud  in  161 B  certain  **  Lois  et  Statut* 
du  Pays  de  Vaud/*  which  were  given  an  authority  subsidiary  to 
other  legal  sources,  A  conioientar^>'  upon  this  Bernese  code  by 
Fraii<;*ois  Boyve  of  17*W  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  Vaud  Lausanne 
showed  a  particularly  independent  legal  development.  The  town 
law,  after  the  different  quarters  of  the  cit>'  had  grown  together, 
was  fixed  in  unusual  detail  in  1618  by  a  **  Plaict  G6n^ral/*  • 

Lucerne  graduallT.'  developed  into  a  city,  out  of  an  estate  about 
the  cloister  of  St.  I^eodegar;  it  was  at  first  under  a  bailiff  of  the 
cloister  of  Murbach,  which  passes!  in  the  12CX)s  to  the  House  of 
Habsburg.  The  city,  while  still  a  bailiwick,  possessed  a  councillor 
constitution,  under  which  the  council  gradually  acnquired  greater 
independence  as  against  the  representati\'e  of  its  lord.  We  find 
here  also  a  large  council  of  over  two  hundred  and  a  small  council 
of  thirty-H.Mght  members.  The  popular  assembly  here,  as  in  other 
places,  though  never  formally  «lone  away  with,  diminished  more 
and  more  in  importance.  The  oldest  constitution  is  in  the  form  of 
a  covenant  of  1252.  We  find  next  a  town  law  of  14.H0  in  the  form 
of  a  collection  of  statutes,  a  new  reilaction  of  the  same  by  Renn- 
ward Cysat  of  1588,  and  a  **  municipale  **  of  17(H>,  which  with 
sundry  additions  was  issued  again  as  late  as  1810  as  a  civil  c*ode. 
In  the  rural  districts  there  were  a  number  of  ImkUc^i  of  administra- 
tive and  seigniorial  laws,  which  from  the  1500  s  oow^ard  followed  I 
in  essentials  the  town  law.^ 

Freiburg  was  founde^J  in  1177  by  Berthold  IV  of  Zähringen,  and 
possessed  a  councillor  system  based  upon  a  Popular  Assembly,  the 
same  as  in  Bern,  We  find  here  later  on  a  small  council  of  twenty- 
four  members  with  two  magistrates,  a  *'  Great-and-Little  rouncil  '* 
consisting  of  the  twenty-four  together  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  councillors,  and  further  a  board  called  tlie  Sixty, 
which  was  made  up  of  fifteen  members  from  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  town.  The  covenant  preserved  in  Freiburg  dates 
from  the  year  1256.     There  followed  collections  of  statutes  of  the 


»  Printed  in  the  Z.  Serb.  R„  vols.  XIII-XV  (with  a  glossÄry). 

*  See  for  the  older  legal  sourees  of  Lausanne.  Grimm,  *' WeistQaier/*  V» 
I  ft  ncq.  On  Bern  net*  Fr.  StelUrr,  ''Staats  und  Rechtfigeaohiollts  d» 
Kantons  Bern'*  (IS45) ;  J.  Lenenhergtr,  "Studien  Über  bemisotie  Reotit»- 
gesrhicht-e"  (18TH):  Orüier,  *' Berner  Verfaasungageschiohte,  1191-1471** 
(1888)  :  Secritan,  '*  Essai  sur  )a  fSodalit^,  introduction  au  droit  f^odal  du 
pay»  de  Vaud'*  (IS/iS). 

'  For  the  le^al  history  of  Luoeme  the  extensive  work  of  i'A.  A.  ron 
S0ot99er^  "  Heeht8et5«ehiehte  der  Stadt  und  Republik  Luzera"  (4  voU^» 
1S60  et  Mtq,),  should  be  es;)ecudly  oouifulted. 
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14(X)s  and  1500s,  and  in  1611  a  "  raunicipale  "  was  issued»  which 
was  in  fact  a  detailed  town  law.'  Of  the  seigniorial  domains  of  the 
city  twenty-seven  commynes  were  associated  more  closely  with  it 
as  the  old  rural  district  of  the  city;  the  other  bailiT;iicks  (Ämter 
and  Vogteien)  had  their  own  independent  laws.  The  Custnmals 
of  Moudon  and  of  Quizard  retained  subsidiary  authority  in  the 
territory  of  Freiburg.'"' 

Sofothurn  was  an  old  imperial  city,  impor  ant  under  the  Bur- 
gundian  Kings  and  later  in  the  Empire  as  an  occasional  royal 
residence.  In  the  1200 s  we  find  the  city  under  a  councillor  con- 
stitution with  a  small  council  of  twelve  members;  later  the  old  coun- 
cil fuses  with  a  smaller  one  into  a  board  of  thirty-five  members,  and 
the  great  council  was  constituted  out  of  the  six-men  (**  Sechser  **) 
of  the  eleven  gilds.  L^gal  development  took  place  on  the  basis  of 
a  covenant  of  1280  and  in  the  form  of  disconnected  statutes,  which 
were  replaced  in  1004  by  a  s\'stematic  town  law  wrhose  author  was 
the  town  **  Fenner/*  Hans  vom  Stall  The  rural  district  here 
followed  in  essentials  the  tow^n  law.* 

BgmI  grew  gradually  from  an  old  settlement  as  a  bishop*»  see 
into  increasing  independence  of  t!ie  bishop's  lordship.  We  find 
here,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  lUM)s  and  12(X)s  a  council  consisting 
of  administrative  officers  and  citizens;  in  1336  a  gild  system  was 
introduced»  a  member  from  each  gild  being  added  to  the  council. 
The  city  consisted  at  first  only  of  the  settlement  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  That  on  the  opposite  shore,  *'  Little  Basel/*  was 
bought  in  1392  from  the  sons  of  Leopold  of  Austria.  A  great 
council  of  the  entire  city  w^as  then  formed  out  of  the  sbc-men,  each 
gild  being  represented  by  two,  and  four  members  of  each  of  the 
four  companies  of  '*  Kleinbasel/*  making  in  all  196  members. 
As  the  city  had  freed  itself  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  it 
received  the  position  of  a  so-called  free  city,  of  which  there  were 
besides  only  six  others  in  the  Empire,  —  Regensbnrg,  Tologne, 
Mainz,  Worms»  Speyer,  and  Strassburg.  It  was  under  no  imperial 
bailiff,  had  no  imperial  taxes  to  pay,  and  was  bound  merely  to 
render  the  Emperor  services  *'  across  the  mountain  (on  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  and  for  the  imperial  coronation)  and  against  the  enemies 


>  C/,  Z.  Soil.  R.,  vol.  XXII,  ami  Z.  Seh.  R.  (N.  P.),  vol.  XV. 

*  Of  the  literature  relating  to  Freiburg  we  refer  to  Benz,  ^*Geriebt8V€r- 
fasaung  der  Stadt  Preiburff"  (1897);  E.  Welti,  "Beiträge  zur  Geschieh  to 
des  älteren  Stadreehtes  von  Frei  bürg  i/U"  (1908)  in  Abb.  Scb.  R.» 
no.  25;  and  an  editioD  of  the  Handfeste  b^'  Lehr, 

*Cf.  Schuppli,  *' Geschichte  der  Staatsverfassung  von  Solothiirn** 
1(1807). 
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of  the  faith/'  The  old  constitution  remained  in  force,  so  far  as  it 
was  applicable^  even  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Reformation, 

Of  legal  sources  we  find  in  Basel  first  a  c^ovenant  which  was 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  bishop  from  the  year  1260  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  next  an  episcopal  and  senitary 
law  with  important  data  regarding  the  organization  of  the  serfs  and 
administrative  serv^ants  of  the  bishop  J  From  the  1300  s  on  a 
statute  of  judicature  was  published  in  various  editions;  the  last 
is  of  1719.  Basel  had  in  addition  its  matrimonial  statute;  its 
town  peace  (criminal  law),  compiled  first  in  1286  and  reedited  for 
the  last  time  in  1G37;  and  also  a  peculiar  ordinance  of  judicature 
for  "  travelling  folk,"  the  so-called  **  Kohlenbergordnung  *'  of  1465. 
The  rural  district  which  Basel  acquired  was  left  at  first  to  its  own 
law,  and  there  tlius  developed  particularly  a  special  law  for  Liestal, 
which  had  its  own  council,  and  after  16M  a  magistrate  with  asses- 
sors. For  the  entire  stMgniorial  domain  territorial  ordinances  were 
then  promulgated,  at  first  for  individual  parts,  and  then  f(*r  all 
regions  together  in  the  so-called  territorial  oniinance  of  1757 
(retnlited  in  1813).- 

iSchaffhaujten  grew  out  of  an  estate  of  the  cloister  of  All  Souls 
and  was  under  a  bailiff  of  the  cloister's  founders,  the  lords  of  Neuen- 
bürg, In  the  year  1330  the  touii  was  pledged  to  Austria,  and 
remained  from  then  until  1415  under  an  Austrian  bailiff.  The 
council  was  here  taken  in  jiart  from  the  nobilitv'  and  in  part  from 
the  commons.  Besides  the  small  cfmncil  there  was  a  great  council. 
In  1411  a  gild  polity  was  intrmluced,  based  upon  the  eleven  gilds 
and  the  "  lords*  chamber.**  The  small  council  now  consisted  of 
the  masters  of  the  gilds  and  of  the  six-men  of  the  gilds,  the  large 
council  of  five  members  of  each  gild,  and  three  members  of  the 
noble  class.  The  city  possessed  a  **  Richtebrief  '*  based  upon  the 
law  of  Constance»  as  already  mentioned«*  In  1591  a  town  law, 
in  1714  a  law  of  inheritance,  and  in  1766  a  statute  of  municipal 
judicature  were  published.  The  rural  district  here,  as  in  the  casä 
of  Solothurn,  followed  in  its  entirety  the  city  development .'' 


^  Printed  in  Grimm,  '^Weistümer,"  IV,  474   tt  $eq.,  and  edited  with  an 

accompanying:  text  by  IT.  Wackncrnagel  (1852), 

^  Tho    ifonstitutioual  development  has  been  exhaustively  treated  bjr 
A,   Heusler,   ** Verfassun^gesehjeht-e    der  Stadt    Basel  im    Mitte^lalter 
(Basel,  1860).     Reference  should  be  made  bXso  to  an  exeeUent  «ditioa  of 
**Basler  R<fehtsquellen  "  (2  vols.,  1^56  and  1805). 

*  The   town  statutes  of  the  1300s  and  1400  s  are  printed  in  the  joamal 
^'Alamannia/*  vols.  V  and  VI  (1877-1H7S). 

*  So»  the  work»  HärhthoM,  '*G^si^hichte  des  Kantons    Schaffhati«eil  *' ; 
and  Walter^  *'8chaffhausen  tind  Allerheiligen'*  (1901), 
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Stein  a/Rf  which  to-day  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen, 
stood  under  the  lordship  and  protection  of  Zürich  until  the  end 
of  the  old  Confederation.  The  eit\'  had  lU  own  council  and  can 
show  a  *'  wisdom**  of  KiS5  of  great  originality.* 

As  regards  alt  the  cities  thus  far  described,  it  remains  to  be  said 
of  tliem  that  from  the  15ü0s  onward  a  tendency  made  itself  felt 
toward  the  restriction  of  citizenship,  and  this  as  well  as  in  those  cities 
under  an  old  councillor  constitution  (Bern,  Lucerne,  Freiburg), 
as  in  those  into  which  gild  constitutions  had  been  introduced 
(Zürich,  Basel,  Solothuni,  and  Schaffhausen).  New  and  fully 
qualified  citizens  were  admitted  as  infrequently  as  possible.  The 
old  families  maintained  their  ability  to  rule»  and  there  was  thus 
developal  in  different  cities  to  a  varying  extent  a  **  de  facto  '* 
patriciate  which  monop^:>hzed  the  government.  There  were  not 
lacking  tendencies  counter  to  this  dev^elopment,  hot  they  triumphed 
nowhere;  neither  in  the  so-called  '*  Basel  troubles  "  of  1691  ♦  nor 
in  the  Zurich  gild  disorders  of  1713,  the  Bern  ''commons  tumult  ** 
of  1742,  nor  the  insurrections  in  Freiburg  in  178L  This  re- 
striction resulted  in  part  as  a  consec[uence  of  the  growth  of 
absolutism  which,  starting  from  France,  dominated  at  that  time 
the  States  of  western  Europe;  whereas  in  the  150(Js  a  democratic 
movement,  marked  by  a  consultation  of  the  people  in  all  more  im- 
portant matters,  had  been  observable  within  the  cities,  —  as 
witness  the  abi^lition  of  serfdom  within  the  Basel  rural  districts 
in  1525,  and  the  plebiscites  in  the  rural  districts  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
in  the  15lX)s.  The  change  toward  absolutism  found  its  most 
striking  expression  in  the  suppresion  of  the  t>easants'  rising  of  1653, 
which  was  effected  mainly  hy  Lucerne,  with  the  help  of  Zürich 
and  the  rural  Places. 

§  12.  The  Rural  Cantons.  —  The  free  valley  communities  de- 
veloped partl>'  out  of  communities  of  freemen,  which  go  back  to 
origins  in  the  hundreds  of  the  Alemanni,  but  partly  also  out  of 
manors  that  gradually  attained  to  greater  freedom  as  against 
their  Ictrds.  In  Tri,  Bchwyz,  and  both  I'ntenvaldens,  as  well  as  in 
Zug,  there  was  an  excess  of  free  population,  whereas  in  Glarus  and 
in  Appenzcell  the  manorial  estates  (in  the  former  of  the  foundation 
of  Säckingen  and  in  the  hitter  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Gall)  were  the 
nucleus  of  further  development.  All  six  cantons  have  this  in 
common,  that  a  p^>pular  assembly,  traditional  since  the  earliest 
times,  composed  of  all  tlie  weapon -hearing  population,  formed  the 
basis  of  government.  It  was  generally  lield  once  yearly,  and 
«  Edited  by  F,  VcUer.  [For  this  term,  see  {  15,| 
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paHsed  upon  laws,  taxes»  alliances,  and  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

Tt  ineludetl  all  men  from  the  age  of  fourteen  (later  sixteen)  years 
Monging  as  compeers  to  the  valley  community.  The  papular 
assembly  elected  the  **  Landammann  "  or  chief  magistrate,  and 
later  also  other  territorial  officers,  as  the  baimeret,  the  purser,  the 
master-builder,  etc*  The  **  Landammann  "  occupied  the  chair- 
manship of  the  popular  assembly  and  represented  the  canton  as 
*'  regent  '*  in  external  relations.  There  existed,  further,  in  all 
the  cantons  a  council  which  was  chosen  in  part  by  the  i^opular 
assembly  and  in  part  by  the  individual  communes.  It  numbered 
about  sixty  members,  but  in  most  of  the  cantons  could  be  increased 
ou  im|>ortant  occasions,  each  member  then  taking  with  him  one  or 
two  men;  in  which  way  arose  the  double  or  the  triple  cantonal 
council.  The  communes  possessed,  particularly  in  Appenzell- 
Ausserrhoden  a  considerable  autonomy,  and  the  cantonal  assembly 
w^as  here  constituted  of  deputies  of  the  communes. 

The  Reformatiou  caused  in  l.i97  the  division  of  the  canton  of 
Appenzell  into  Protestant  Aiisserrhoden  and  Catholic  Innerrhodrn. 
In  Glarus  there  resulted  merely  a  di^dsion  in  the  administrative 
system,  with  two  pcjpular  assemblies,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic, 
and  apiM>iutmeut  to  offices  from  both  confessions;  in  other  respects 
the  unity  of  the  territory  was  maintained.  Schw^'z  ac*c]uired  do- 
minion over  its  so-called  outer  districts,  which  were  dependent  upon 
the  old  canton.  I'ri  had  a  bailiiT  in  Livinen;  the  valley  of  I'sern 
was  early  allied  with  the  canton  of  Uri,  but  treated  essentially  on 
terms  of  eciuality.  Zug  maintained  its  rural  constitution  down 
to  the  end  of  the  old  Confe<leration,  the  rural  communes  being 
incorporated  uptm  a  basis  of  equality  of  rights  with  the  city. 
The  manorial  elements  were  gradually  assimilated  in  thei«e 
cantons  to  the  city  element,  and  there  arose  thus  in  the  1400  s  a 
citizenship  of  uniform  rights,  even  there  where  in  Glarus  and 
Appenzell  a  manorial  origin  was  the  prevailing  one. 

As  the  chief  sources  tjf  legislation,  we  find  in  all  the  cantons 
statutes  passed  by  the  popular  assembly.  These  were  collected 
in  the  so-called  **  land-books  *'  (**  Landbiicher  *'),*  of  which  the 
oldest  in  I'ri  has  been  preserved  from  HiO"  and  in  Ursem  from  the 
1500  s.*  In  Schwyz  there  existed  in  the  old  territory-  two  great 
mark-communities  which  controlled  the  economic  administration 

^  The  statu te-lK>oks  of  Uri,  Obwaklen,  and  nimrus  are  still  calkni  **  Land- 
biicher.*' 

*  Cf.  Z.  Sch,  R.,  vols.  XI  and  XII,  where  the  land-bcx>k  of  Livinen  is 
also  to  U«?  found.  And  with  regard  to  the  relalioim  of  the  Ursero  vaUry 
see  the  study  of  Hoppeier  in  the  J.  B.  Sch.  G.,  1907. 
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of  the  canton**  The  first  wTitten  recorfis  of  statutes  go  back  here- 
to  the  year  12*J-1  and  show  plain  memorials  of  the  '*  Lex  Aleman- 
norum/'  From  1524  to  1544  there  originated  a  private  cuUection 
which  later  acquired  official  character  as  the  **  Kediiig  land-book/* 
The  individual  districts,  such  as  Einsiedeln,  Jlarch,  Küssnacht ^ 
WoUerau,  had  their  own  land-books  and  vallc^'  laws.-  The  oldest 
land-hook  of  Xidwaklen  dates  from  1450;^  the  oklest  of  Obwalden 
is  (me  handed  down  to  us  from  the  year  1524.*  Engel herg  was  an 
iodejK^ndent  manor  until  179S  and  was  first  united  with  Obwalden 
in  1815.  Of  particular  historical  importance  Is  an  old  ''  wisdom  '* 
("  Öffnung  *')  of  Engel  berg  of  the  13öös.''  From  Glarus  we  possess 
a  land-book  of  1387,  from  Zug  a  town  and  bailiwick  statute-book 
of  1432.^  The  individual  communes  of  the  canton  of  Zug  had  their 
own  sp>ecial  **  Öffnungen/*  Finally  Appenzell,  before  its  division 
into  Ausserrhoden  and  Innerrhoden,  had  a  land-book  of  1409/ 
revised  in  15S5;  after  the  divisiiinof  the  canton  Innerrhoden  re- 
tained the  old  land-book,  while  Ausserrhoden  adopted  io  1 632  ^ 
a  new  one.' 

§  1 3.  The  ABSoclated  Pl&ces.  —  The  city  of  St,  Gall  had  already 
a  council  in  the  12<)Us,  to  which,  in  the  13CM}s,  was  addetl  a  great 
council.  The  town  freed  itself  by  a  slow"  growth  from  the  authority 
of  the  abbot.  The  complete  separation  was  secured  in  1457  at 
the  cost  of  an  indemnit^\^  paid  to  the  abbot.  In  the  14(KJs  the  city 
of  St.  Gall  possessed  a  gild  government,  the  great  council  being 
formed  of  the  eleven-men  ('*  Elfer  **)  of  the  six  gilds  and  tw^enty- 
four  members  of  the  lesser  council,  wherein  the  twelve  masters  of 
the  gilds  sat.  The  oldest  legal  source  of  the  tow^i  is  a  covenant 
of  1273  which  was  given  it  by  the  abbot.*^  Later  followed  statutes.*^ 
A  town  inheritance  law^  w^as  adopted  in  the  year  1721,  and  a  tow^n 
statute  of  judicial  procedure  of  1781,     A  peculiar  position  was  held 


*  Cf.  Reichlin^  "Die  s^'hwyzensohe  Obprallmeacle *'  in  the  Mitt.  H.  V* 
tSehwyz,  no.  18  (1907). 

I       *  C/.  Kothing,  '*Da3  Land  buck  von  Sehwyx'*  (1850),  and  *'Die  Reohts- 
f  quellen  der  Bezirke  des  Kantons  Sehwyz"  (1853). 

'       »  C/.  "Geschichtsfreund  der  Fünf  Orte,"  vol.  XI;    and  Z.  Seh.  R., 
vol.  Vi. 

•C/,  Z.  Seh.  R.,  vol.  VIIL 

»  VJ,  Grimm,  **  Weis  turner»'*  I,  1  ei  seq.;  and  Z.  Seh.  R.,  vol.  VIL 

•  Cf,  Z.  S<'h.  R.,  vol.  L 

'Edited  with  notes  by  Rusch  (1869). 

'See  the  *"Appenzellisfhe  Jahrliiicher,"  volume  for  1855. 

'In  supplement  to  the  above    see  especially  J.  J.  Blumer ^  "Reohts- 

feschieht^  der  achweizerisehen  Demokratien"   (2  vols.,   St.  Gall,  1850- 
a^.  ia59). 
^"  Wartmnnn.  " Urkundenbuch  der  Abtei  St.  Gallen,*'  III,  196. 
*i  Published  in  the  Mitt.  V.  L.  C,  vols.  IV  and  XL 
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m  St.  Gall  by  the  society  of  "  Stonewall  Friends  '*  ("  zum  Notfest- 
stein **),  which  embraced  the  nibble  class  and  the  most  conspicuous 
merchant  families.  It  had  no  representation  in  the  council,  but 
Ijjave  to  the  court  its  presidents,  and  these  could  then  become 
members  of  the  small  c«»uneil  b\'  election.' 

The  authority  of  the  abbot  embraced  originally  the  city  ami  the 
country  district  of  Appenzell^  both  of  which  finally  purchased  their 
independence.  The  abbot  retained,  however,  as  a  seigniorial 
dtjmain  the  scxalletl  principality,  the  old  rural  district  which  was 
administered  through  the  officials  of  the  abbey.  Particularly 
important  in  this  region  was  the  town  of  VVU.  which  had  a  coun- 
cillor constitution.^  In  1468  the  abbot  bought  the  earldom  of 
Toggenburg*  which  was  administered  by  a  bailiff.  In  Toggen- 
burg  there  was  a  popular  assembly,  and  the  rural  districts  main* 
tiuned  an  alliance  (territorial  law)  with  Schwyz  and  Glarus,  and 
chose  a  banneret.  For  the  entire  valley  community  there  existed 
a  territorial  council,  which  after  the  Reformation  was  filk*d  half 
and  half  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  communes  had  their 
own  courts,  wliich  were  chosen  by  them  with  confirmation  of  the 
abbot.  In  the  old  rural  districts  there  existed  a  variety  of  local 
laws,  as  well  as  an  inheritance  law  for  the  members  of  reHgious 
houses.  Toggenburg  exhibited  likewise  a  numl:)er  of  local  land- 
books  as  well  as  bodies  of  law  of  its  rural  districts,  the  latter  t-on- 
cernetl  particularly  with  inheritance.'* 

Graubiuulen  shows  a  development  of  individual  valley  com- 
munities, then  a  formation  of  different  alliances  and  a  general 
league.  In  local  development  Chur,  w^hich  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  bishop,  stands  out  most  prominently.  It  freed  itself  gradu- 
ally from  his  supremacy.  It  had  a  council  which,  chosen  fn>m  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  burgo- 
master. In  1465  five  gilds  appear  whose  eleven-men  constituted 
the  great  council.  The  smaU  council  consisted  of  three  members 
from  each  gild.^  The  valleys  w^ere  under  the  bailiffs  and  manors 
of  various  secular  and  ecclesiastical  lords.  The  rural  population 
conquered,  however,  from  the  13(X)s  onward  a  status  of  steadily 
increasing  freedom.  Members  of  religious  houses  in  the  valleys 
under  the  lordship  of  the  bishop  constituted  from  the  beginning 

I  On  the  older  coDstitutional  development  see  Gmur,  **VerfaMttac»* 
gesehinhtliche  Entwicklung  der  Stielt  8t.  Gallen**  (1900). 
»  Wild,  **Verfa«fifimgsgeschichte  d^r  Stadt  WU*  (Um) 
»See  the  Seh.  R.  Q.,  division  on  St.  G&ll,  vols,  I  and  IL 
*  As  regards  the  town  law  see  especially  the  town  reeiBter  of  136^, 
Z,  Sch.  R.  (N.  F).  vol,  VI;  and   Mahr\  "Codex  Diplomaticu^/'  vol.  111. 
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of  the  1400  s  the  "league  of  the  House  of  God.*'  The  lords  of 
Disentis  and  the  coramunes  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine  ga\'e 
adherence  in  1424  to  the  **Gray  League*'  C* Grauer  Bund");  and 
the  ten  iurisdictions  of  the  rural  di stritt  of  Davos  constituted  from 
1429  ooward  the  **  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions.*'  These 
three  leagues  then  joined  in  a  general  league.  We  find  here  the 
three  so-called  "Bundeshäupter'*  (league  chiefs):  the  territorial- 
judge  of  the  Upper  or  Gray  league,  the  league-president  of  the 
League  of  the  House  of  God,  and  the  league-**  landaramann  "  of 
the  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions.  General  annua!  Diets  of  the 
'  league  were  held,  with  representatives  from  all  the  communes. 
The  league  had  also  a  unitary  military  regulation,  according  to 
which  each  ally  furnished  a  colonel  and  each  commune  a  captain. 
In  the  districts  administration  w*as  under  a  bailiff,  **  landammann  *' 
(or  '*  podesta  *'),  and  the  judges  chosen  by  the  commune.  The 
three  leagues  acquired  in  the  beginning  of  the  14(M)s  dominion 
over  the  Val  Tellina,  Bormio,  and  C'hiavenna.  In  addition  they 
possessed  the  jurisdictions  of  Maienfeld,  Malans,  and  Jenins,  from 
1509  and  1537  onward.  Legal  development  took  place  in  part 
centrally  through  territorial  ordinances  predominately  public 
in  character  after  the  140Os,  and  later  under  the  three  leagues.  In 
the  Gray  League  we  find  statutory  laws  particularly  de\'eloped  in 
the  land-books  of  Flims,  Jlanz,  Safien,  and  Tkusis.  Within  the  ten 
jurisdictions  common  statutes  of  inheritance  were  prf>vided. 
Especially  important  were  the  rural  district  of  Davos  and  the 
settlement  of  \'alaisans,  who  had  probably  wandered  over  from 
Upper  \'alais,  and  who  constituted  a  privileged  class  of  subjects. 
The  I^cague  of  the  House  of  God  consisted  of  different  jurisdictions, 
of  which  each  hail  also  its  own  law-bo(ik.^ 

In  Valah  the  Bishop  of  Sitten  possesseil  the  rights  of  an  earldom 
in  the  Upper  German  rural  districts.  Lower  \^alais,  whose  popu- 
lation was  of  French  tongue,  stood  under  the  influence  of  Savoy. 
The  former  gradiuilly  freed  itself  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop, 
although  this  was  never  completely  done  awa\'  with.  Lower  Valais, 
however,  especially  as  a  result  of  the  Burgundian  wars,  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  bishop.  Upper  Valais  was  formed  into  seven 
**Zehnden  '*  (tenths),  had  its  own  Diet,  and  also  local  law^s,  of  which 
the  town  law  of  Sitten  should  be  particularly  mentioned.     Lower 


^  See  especially  the  aecount  in  Planta,  **Verfa8sungsBreseliichte  der 
Stadt  Chur  im  MittclaU^^r*'  (1H79),  and  ^'Diecurrhatischen  Horrschaften" 
(1881);  also  the  historical  account  of  the  sources  in  Z*  Sch.  R.  (N.  F.), 
vols.  III-VI  and  XI  et  saq. 
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Valais  consisted  of  a  number  of  seigniorial  domains  which  were 
administered  by  the  bishop  through  coramissioners,  but  the  cities 
had  their  own  syndics  and  were  rather  independent.  There  was 
developed  for  the  whole  territory,  from  the  14(1)  s  on,  a  indtary 
law  in  the  form  of  **coasuetiidines"  or  **  statuta  terrie  Valesii." 
Cardinal  Schinner  gave  the  territory'  in  1511  its  own  territorial 
law.  The  Bishop  of  Riedmatten  revised  this  in  1571»  and  it  re- 
mained the  chief  legal  source  until  the  modern  Cf»difications,  en- 
joying in  I'pper  \'alais  primary,  and  in  Lower  Valais  subsidiary, 
authority-* 

The  bishopric  of  Ba*9el  completely-  lost  authority  over  the  city 
of  Ba^el  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  bishop 
retained  his  seigniorial  domains  in  the  Jura.  The  towns  of  Biel 
and  Neuenstadt  were  likewise  subject  to  the  bishop,  but  main* 
tainetl  an  independent  alliance  with  the  confederates*  Independent 
territorial  assemblies  for  the  whole  seigniorial  domain  were  held 
with  deputies  of  the  three  estates:  clericalsj  knights,  and  peasants. 
The  bishopric,  however,  did  not  attain  a  perfected  territorial  organi* 
zation.  On  the  contrary,  special  bodies  of  statutory  law  maintained 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  its  territory,  as  Ofingen,  Ergel. 
Münster,  Pruntrut,  Delsberg,  etc.  We  find  in  Biel  a  councillor 
constitution  at  an  early  day.  A  small  council  under  an  official  of 
the  bishopric  admiiiietered  the  city;  later  a  large  council  was 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop's  steward  or  of  a  bur* 
gomaster.  With  the  city  of  Biel  were  united  the  committees  of 
Ergel  and  II fingen  and  certain  villages  directly  ^subject.  A  rather 
full  town  law  has  come  from  the  year  1614.  Xeuenstadt  had  such 
a  law  of  1614  and  another  of  1708. 

Neuenburg,  after  the  extinction  of  the  earldom  of  that  house, 
fell  under  the  lordship  paramount  of  Chalons,  and  later,  after 
various  temporary  suzerainties  (Orleans-Longueville  and  Orange), 
under  that  of  Prussia,  whose  king  became  in  1707  prince  of  Neu- 
chäteL  The  constitution  rested  here  upon  the  three  estates  of 
clericals,  vassals,  and  citizens;  after  the  Reformation, — nobles, 
placemen,  and  citizens.  Out  of  these  w^as  formed  a  council  and 
the  city  court.  The  same  organization  was  established  also  to 
Valengin,  which  l>elonged  to  the  principality.  Peculiar  both  iii 
Neuenburg  and  (later)  in  Valengin  was  the  development  of  law 


»  C/.  the  account  of  the  development  io  Z.  Seh.  R.  (N.  P,).  vols.  VII- 
IX,  —  ^^'P^  souroes.  with  introduction  by  *4.  HeunUrt  and  on  the  origtD 
and  deDinoanoe  of  the  seven  Zehnden  the  essay  of  Hopptltr  in  Ar.  8oIl  u.. 
vol.  xl 
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by  judgments  of  the  highest  court,  —  so-called  *'  declarations  " 
or  **  pi>ints  de  contüme/*  ^ 

The  city  of  Gtnem  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  bishop,  of  whom 
we  hear  as  early  as  31 S.  Its  bailiff  was  named  by  the  Count  of 
Genevois»  From  the  1200  s  onward  the  counts  of  Savoy  acquired 
greater  influence,  and  the  city  then  gradually  freed  itself  from  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  although  under  the  danger  of  exchanging  it 
for  that  of  the  then  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  city  had  a  council,  which 
was  chosen  by  the  "Conseil  general/*  that  is»  the  popular  assembly 
of  citizens.  The  city  sought  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  Savoy 
by  a  union  with  the  cities  of  Bern  and  Freiburg  in  1477;  and  the 
opposition  of  the  rule  of  Savoy  was  then  fixed  by  the  Reformation, 
From  the  time  of  Calvin  onward  Geneva  associated  itself  closely 
with  Bern  and  Zürich,  with  which  it  formed  in  1584  a  perpetual 
league.  In  imitation  of  the  constitutions  of  these  cities  a  councillor 
polity  was  created,  with  a  small  council  of  twenty-five  members 
and  a  great  council  of  two  hundred.  Between  these,  as  in  Freiburg, 
there  stood  as  a  special  board  the  council  of  sixty,  which  was  as- 
sociated on  important  occasions  with  the  small  council.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  small  council,  the  syndics,  administered  the  city. 
Throughout  the  w*hole  periiKl,  however,  the  **Conseil  general" 
remained  as  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and  from  time  to  time  its 
resolutions  affected  fundamentally  the  administration  and  politics 
of  the  city.  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  in  Geneva  a  town  law 
which  was  promulgated  in  13S3  by  Bishop  Ademar  Fabri  in  sys- 
tematic form.  After  the  Reformation  special  ordinances  were 
published,  and  in  1568  the  city  received  a  tow*n  law  prepared  by 
CoUadon  which  w^as  an  imitation  of  the  **  Coutümes  ' '  of  the  French 
city  of  Berry,  From  the  IGCKIs  onward  certain  edicts  were  pub- 
lished, which,  as  the  *'  Edits  de  Geneve,''  ^  repre^sent  a  special 
class  of  city  legal  sources.  On  May  17.  1798,  came  the  '*  reunion  " 
of  the  city  with  France,  and  from  that  time  oo  the  French  laws 
went  into  force  in  the  city  until  1814. 

§  14.  The  Common  Territories.  —  To  the  constitution  of  the 
common  seigniorial  domains  we  ha\T  already  given  detailed  ref- 
erences above.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  for  the  earl- 
dom of  Baden  and  for  the  common  domain  of  Thurgau  a  central 
law  was  developed  in  its  first  stages  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law 

^  Collected  io  a  '^Satziingsbucb"  of  1529-1829.  laformation  regard* 
ing  this  is  found  in  Calnme,  '*  Droit  priv^*  d'apr^s  la  ooutQme  Nt^uchateloise  *' 
(1858).  The  old  constitution  la  deseribed  in  Tripel,  "Exjwsö  de  la  con- 
stitution de  la  principality  de  Keuchfltel  et  Volengin"  (1893). 

*  Several  timotä  published  since  1707. 
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of  inheritance  in  1542,  for  the  one  and  for  the  other  domain.  Thin 
wa.s  followed  by  s<jme  other  edicts,  as  partieularly  an  ordinance  uf 
guardianship  for  Baden.  With  reference  to  the  common  domains 
of  Ticino  we  may  mentifm  that  a  central  law  was  here  in  no  wise  de- 
veloptHl,  Lugano  hai!  a  c«)uneil!or  constitution,  probably  devised 
in  the  first  place  in  imitation  of  Como,  with  a  large  and  a  smaller 
council,  which  w^as  constituted  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  communes.  Locarno  shows  us  three 
estates:  the  nobles,  the  burghers,  and  the  farmers.  Out  of  these 
the  council  was  formed,  and  in  aditition  territorial  Diets,  with  dep- 
uties from  the  city  and  the  comnnmes,  were  held.  Both  of  these 
cities,  as  well  as  Bellinzona  (wliich  was  ruled  by  Uri,  Schw^z,  and 
Nidwalden),  had  their  owm  town  law  and  the  valley  communities 
their  land-books,^ 

C.  LEGAL  BOUBOSS 

§  15.  OöntFÄl  Trait«. —  The  folklaws  (*'  Leges")  of  the  Ger- 
manic racial  branches  maintaiiuM^l  themselves  down  into  the  lOODs* 
Then  (as  genenitly  throughaut  the  European  Middle  Ages)  these 
were  replaced  by  a  variety  of  fract  ionized  local  laws,  which» 
especially  in  the  cities,  but  later  also  in  different  rural  districts» 
came  to  have  a  widening  significance.  This  development,  in 
itself  local,  but  still  everywhere  based  upon  the  idea,  or  at  least«] 
upon  traditions,  of  an  original  legal  unity,  found  uniform  expres* 
sion  in  a  law-book  known  under  the  name  of  the  **  Sehwal)en- 
spiegel,'*  which  attained  for  the  Alcmannic  portion  of  Germany 
a  great  importance.  This  record  of  Alemannic  law,  written  about 
1270,  had  authority  also  in  the  Swiss  country,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  copies  still  preserved.^ 

With  the  development  of  k»cal  laws  a  great  change  tmik  place; 
namely,  that  of  the  original  |>ersonal  folklaws  into  territorial  laws 
(**  Landrechte  **)  of  territorial  authority.  There  remained  how- 
ever, notwithstanding,  a  special  law  for  the  free  population,  which 
even  down  into  modern  times  was  administered  in  the  [Mipuhir 
rural  courts  among  their  equal  members.  Side  by  side  with  this 
territorial  law  there  was  the  feudal  law  of  fiefs;  but  this  n*<TiNe<l 
in  Switzerland  no  independent  development  outside  of  Xnud, 
Finally-  there  remained  for  the  manors,  both  for  the  artisans  of  the 
**  halimote "  and  for  the  peasant  population,  a  manorial  law, 

^  On  this  development  see  Z.  Sch.  R,  fN.  F.).  vol.  XII,  with  inlroduo- 
tion  by  -4.  Heusler, 

^  A  French  tranBliition  ('*Miroir  des  Suabes*^)  edited  by  MaiiU  k  siül 
preserved  in  the  city  library  of  Bfrn, 
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From  the  700s  onward  this  law  created  for  the  serfs  an  increasingly 
fret*  status,  so  that  after  the  13(3<)s  a  fusion  became  possible  of  the 
manorial  with  the  territorial  law.^ 

Within  these  three  classes  of  law  there  are»  distinguishable  in 
Switzerland  the  following  groups  of  legal  sources:  (1)  The  terri- 
torial laws  and  hmd-books  for  freemen  in  the  open  rural  districts, 
which  appear  as  a  further  development  of  the  folklaws.  (2)  Next, 
the  town  laws  for  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  also  for  the 
serfs»  who  were  gradually  united  with  the  burgesses  into  a  common 
estate- .  (3)  Next,  the  laws  of  the  bailiwicks  for  the  suitors  of  court 
of  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions»  which  included  free  as  well  as  unfree 
elements.  (4)  And  finally,  the  manorial  laws,  which  existed  at 
first  only  for  the  unfree  population  of  the  manor,  but  which  were 
later  given  force  over  freemen  settled  within  the  manors. 

According  to  their  origin  we  may  distinguish  the  following: 
Privileges  and  compacts,  which  were  agreements  between  the 
population  and  their  lord;  statutes»  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
automony  of  districts  which  had  become  independent;  '*  wisdoms  '* 
('*Weisthum  *')  and  **0(Tnnngen/'  which  were  records  of  custom- 
ary law  of  predominantly  official  character;  and  finally  law-books, 
of  which  the  "Schwabenspieger*  alone  had  any  considerable  impor- 
tance for  Switzerland. 

Upon  the  development  of  the  different  cities  and  rural  district 
with  their  seigniorial  domains,  a  gradual  change  in  legal  sources 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  cities,  systematic  legal  compilations 
appeared  ;  Bern  offers  the  first  and  most  important  example  in  the 
statute,  elaborated  by  Riitte,  of  1539.  We  have  already  mentioned 
such  statutes  individually,  under  the  different  Places,  The  ten- 
dency was,  hoAvever,  to  make  the  town  law  over  intt)  a  territorial 
law;  and  this  took  place  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts comprehensive  administrative-seigniorial  laws  were  pre- 
pared, and  these  were  so  far  as  possible  modelled  upc»n  the  town 
laws.  If  Bern  as  well  as  Zürich  and  Freiburg  showed  in  this 
process  a  tendency  to  preserAc  traditional  distinctions,  we  find 
in  Lucerne  a  stronger  influence  of  rural  districts  by  the  town. 
Basel  developed  a  unitary  rural  law,  but  maintained  it  inten- 
tionally distinct  from  t!ie  town  law.  That  in  Solothurn  and 
Schaff  hausen  the  town  law  became  at  the  same  time  the  rural  law 


*  On  these  three  classes  of  law,  and  especially  on  the  authority  of  the 

noriftl  law,  aee  Huber,  "System/"  IV,  39  et  .s^g.,  219  et  sea.     Useful  in- 

irmation  is  to  be  found  in  th(?  Habsburg  land  register  (*' Urbar*')  of  the 

^arly    1300s,    edited    by    PfeiJ^tr    (18,50)    and   by    Maag,   thti   latter   in 

**  Quellen  zur  Schweizer  Gcigchiehle,"  vol,  XIV* 
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we  have  mentioned  already.     The  local  laws  gradually  died  out 
under  these  influences* 

The  development  in  later  times  shows  us  a  continuance  of  legal 
growth  througli  isolated  statutes,  which  only  exceptionally  were 
worked  over  into  coherent  systems.  As  a  rule  the  same  legal  sourct^st  j 
(town  law,  territorial  law,  land-books,  etc,)  contained  provisional 
in  all  the  fields  of  the  law;  and  principles  of  private,  procediind, 
and  criminal  law  are  not  always  separated  from  one  another.  An 
especially  rich  development  of  legal  sources  is  found  in  the  topic 
of  distraint.'  So  too  in  that  of  peace  ordinances  or  criminal  law ; 
here  it  appears  that  down  into  the  ITOOs  the  form  of  private  accu- 
sation had  not  entirely  disappeared»  a  system  of  prosecution  by 
official  inquisition  then  gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand.  For 
the  development  of  criminal  law  jiarticularly  useful  indications 
are  afforded  h\'  the  various  editions  of  the  public  peaces  of  Ba^el 
(towTi)  and  later  of  the  1539  statute  of  procedure  of  Bern.' 
On  the  deveh>pment  of  private  law  we  possess  for  this  period  an 
extraordinarily  important  work,  namely  the  ''  Confetlerate  Town 
and  Rural  Law  "  ('*  Eidgenössisches  Stadt-  und  Landrecht  ")  of 
Hans  Jacöb  Leu,  burgomaster  of  Zürich,  published  in  four 
volumes  in  1724-1744.  I^u  collected  in  this  work  statutor> 
provisions  from  all  portions  of  Switzerland  within  the  field  of 
private  law,  arranging  them  systematically  in  imitation  of  the 
Institutes.* 


Topic  3.    The  New  Confederation  (a.d.  1800-1912) 

§  16.  Confederata  Relmtiozifl.  —  After  the  collapse  of  the  old 
Confederation  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  established  on  April  12, 
1798,  as  a  unitary  State.  lo  the  fom*  years  of  the  Republic's 
existence  the  constitution  was  four  times  altered,  being  then 
replaced  by  the  Mediation  Act  of  February  19,  1803. 

» See  etpecially  the  account  of  the  historical  development  of  hant- 
rupt<?y  prooeediui^  in  Fr.  ron   Wyss,  **Oe3chicht«  des  KonkiirM 
Stadt  und  Landschaft  Zürich"  (1845).     Also  F,  von  Wu^ä,    *Du 
betrelbimg  nach  sehweizterischpiii  Reehtt*'  and  A,  Hrunltr^  *'Die  Uiiduii^j 
des  Co  noun?  Prozesses    nach    nchweizeriwheii    Rechten,'*    both   of    th^se 
studies  in  Z.  Seh.  R.,  VII,  8  et  seq.,  117  et  seq, 

*  Cf.  Fffuninger^  "Das  Strafrecht  der  Schweiz'*  fl890)«  which  is  m&inly 
a  ht&lory  of  the  onminal  law ;  Oacnbrüggen,  **  Das  aleroannisohe  Strmlnaebi 
im  deutschen  Mittelalter**  (SohalThauscn),  1860.  1 

*  See  Huber^  ** System/'  vol.  IV,  and  the  special  studies  therein  rrf#>rrc»d 
to.     On  the  development  in  Switzerland  of  the  manorial  C' 

('* Allmenden*')  see  A.  von  MioMkowski,  *'Die  schweizerisch' 

Uirei^  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  vom  IS**  Jahrhundert  biz  £ux  Qnm^ , 

wart"  (1879). 
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Helvetia,  as  a  centralized  State,  under  its  varying  constitutions, 
had  a  central  governing  body  in  the  form  of  a  Great  C*ouncil  and 
a  Senate,  which  were  difterently  eonytitiited;  the  former  of  dep- 
uties of  the  cantons,  the  latter  of  former  officers  of  State  and  can- 
tonal delegates.  The  executive  power  rested  in  a  Directory,  and 
was  exercised  by  four  ministers  by  it  designated.  The  cantons 
were  administrative  districts  with  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  named  by  the  central  executive.  Each  canton  had  an 
adniinistrative  board  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  conduct 
of  the  local  administration. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  Mediation  Act,  and  b\^  the  supreme 
will  of  Xapoleoti,  a  Confederation  was  created  in  the  place  of  the 
former  unitary  State;  though  this,  to  be  sure,  was  very  different 
from  the  old  Confederation,  The  privileges  of  the  Places,  of  birth, 
and  of  family  were  abolished;  all  citizens  of  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts were  declared  equal  before  the  law;  universal  rights  of 
residence  and  freedom  of  trade  in  viands  were  established;  the 
monetary  standard  was  made  uniform;  and  separate  regulations 
WTre  established  for  many  forms  of  intercautonal  legal  comity, 
as,  for  example,  regarding  the  pursuit  of  criminals.  On  the  other 
hand,  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  there 
lacked,  under  that  of  the  Mediation  Act  especially,  a  a:)mmon  law 
of  Swiss  citizenship  and  a  unity  of  law.  The  cantons  were  rec- 
ognized as  sovereign  States,  and  stood  only  in  Confederate  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  For  the  nineteen  cantons  (Valais,  Neuen- 
bürg, and  Geneva  not  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  nor  the 
Bernese  Jura)  definite  forms  of  government  were  provided.  The 
cantons  with  popular  assemblies  maintained  those  old  traditional 
bodies  as  their  supreme  political  organ.  The  old  city  cantons 
were  given  a  representative  bmly,  which  was  constituted  from 
town  and  rural  districts  according  to  a  certain  census.  Side  by  side 
with  the  great  councils,  which  consisted  of  from  45  to  195  members, 
administration  was  carried  on  by  small  councils  of  from  9  to  29 
members.  The  newly  formed  cantons  likewise  had  a  large  council 
as  a  representative  body  somewhat  differently  chosen ;  their  small 
councils  were  chosen  from  the  larger.  Confe<lerate  organ izati<m 
was  embodied  in  a  Diet  in  which  each  canton  had  one  vote,  save  the 
cantons  of  Zürich,  Bern,  St,  Gall,  Aargau,  Graubünden,  and  Vaud» 
which  had  two  each.  The  principle  of  majority  rule  was  recognized, 
but  for  more  important  resolutions  a  thrt^-fourths  majority  was 
required.  The  chairman  of  the  Diet  was  the  **  landammann  of 
Switzerland,**  the  ** Schul theiss"  or  burgomaster  of  the  temporary 
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capital  acting  as  such.  Zürich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
tluini.  and  Basel  were  alternately  and  annually  desip:nated  as  the 
capital.  The  "  landammaiin  of  Switzerland  ''  together  with  the 
government  of  his  canton  represented  the  Confederation  when 
the  Diet  was  not  in  session.  No  confederate  court  as  such  existed, 
but  in  certain  cases  there  was  a  special  tribunal  formed  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  cantonal  criminal  courts.  What  was  important, 
Switzerland  was  bound  to  furnish  Napoleon  sbcteen  thousand 
soldiers,  and  its  foreign  policy  was  moreover  completely  deter* 
mined  by  that  of  France. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  power,  diflferent  cantons 
endeavored  to  reestablish  the  old  Confederation;  but  these 
attempts  were  frustrated,  particularly  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  and  only  after  protracted  negotiation  could 
a  new  constitution  be  settled  upon.  This,  on  August  27.  1815, 
was  sworn  by  all  the  twenty-two  cantons. 

It  rested  upon  the  principle  that  the  Confederation  should  consist 
of  the  nineteen  cantons  of  the  Mediation  period,  with  tlie  addition 
of  tile  cantons  of  Valais,  Neuenburg,  and  Geneva.  The  bishopric 
of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Biel  were  annexed  to  the  canton  of  Bern. 
The  Ijuon  was  a  confederation  whose  chief  organ  again  consisted 
in  a  Diet.  In  this  assembly  the  power  enjoyed  under  the  Re- 
publican constitution  was  indeed  not  realized,  but  there  was  still 
an  improvement  over  the  old  Confederation,  in  so  far  as  resolutions 
binding  upon  all  could  be  made  by  a  majority,  each  canton  hav- 
ing one  vote.  Zürich,  Bern,  and  Lucerne  were  in  turn  the  capital 
for  two  years.  A  chancery,  chancellor,  and  State  secretary 
were  attached  to  the  capital.  The  Diet  later  developed  an 
organization  of  the  confederate  army,  which  was  made  up 
of  cantonal  contingents  of  troops  and  maintainetl  l>y  cantonal 
subsidies.  The  Diet  represented  the  Confederation  in  foreign 
relations. 

\'arious  projects  for  the  recasting  of  this  constitution  appeared 
from  1830  onward,  which  with  other  influences  finally  ended» 
after  an  unquiet  period  of  eighteen  years,  in  the  transformation 
of  the  Confederation  in  I84S  into  a  federal  State  ("Bundesstaat"). 
The  constitution  of  the  federation  as  settled  in  1848  b  the  ba&ta 
of  the  public  law  to-<lay.  In  a  constitutional  reWsion  of  1874 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  was  enlarged,  and  popitUr 
rights  were  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  optional 
referendum.  Since  then,  amendments  have  granted  still  further 
powers  to  the   federal   government,  laying  the  basb  especially 
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for  a  greater  centralization  of  the  military  orgamzation,  and  for 
legal  unity  in  private  and  criminal  law. 

§17.  Til»  Cantonal  Gonstitutiona.  —  After  the  cantons  had 
again  become  independent  States  under  the  constitution  of  the 
Mediation  period,  they  adopteil  their  own  c^on^titiitions  of  the  form 
which  we  have  above  indicated.  The  detailetJ  de\Tlopment  of 
these  was  left  to  each  canton.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Mediation 
Act,  a  part  of  the  cantons  sought  to  return  to  their  former  systems 
of  government.  But  although  this  movement  was  successful  in  a 
few  cases»  yet  in  a  majority  of  the  cantons  the  public  law  was 
generally  maintained  as  the  Mediation  Act  had  created  it.  The 
cantons  with  popular  assemblies  retained  these.  Zug  alone  re- 
placed a  purely  democratic  by  a  representative  constitution.  The 
new  cantons  generally  retained  the  constitutions  given  them  in  the 
Mediation  Act,  while  the  cit%'  cantons,  as  notably  Bern,  Basel,  and 
Freiburg,  carried  through  a  subordination  of  the  rural  district 
to  the  tcAvn.  With  IS^^O  however  there  began  a  movement  which 
was  essentially  a  period  of  regeneration,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  a  realization  of  equality  among  all  portions  of  the  country. 
It  resulted  in  the  division  of  Basel  into  the  half  cantons  of  Basel 
City  and  Basel  Rural  District.  The  canton  of  Schwyz  was 
also  temporarily  divided  into  an  **oId**  and  an  ** outer"  tern* 
tory.  ITie  constitutions  w^hose  adoption  was  brought  about 
following  1830  established  everywhere  represent  at  i\'e  govern- 
ments, and  likewise  guarantees  of  individual  rights  in  the  general 
sense  of  modern  public  law.  At  the  same  time  there  were  thus 
early  realized  the  first  beginnings  in  the  development  of  direct 
democratic  legislation.  Several  cantons  introduced  the  popular 
veto,  following  the  example  of  St.  Gall  (1S30-183I).  This  was 
replaced  b\'  the  referendum  in  the  modern  democratic  movement. 
This  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  cantons  since  the  consti- 
tutional agitation  in  Zürich  in  186^.  Zürich  and  its  imitators 
establisluM^l  the  obligatory  referendum.  The  optional  referendum 
was  adopted  by  the  cantons  of  Lucerne»  Zug,  Baselstadt,  Schaff- 
hausen, St,  Gall,  Vauf],  Xeuenbnrg,  Geneva,  and  Ticino;  and  this 
example  was  followed  also  by  the  Federation  in  1874,  In  addition 
w^e  find  the  popular  initiative  developed  in  the  modern  cantonal 
constitutions  with  an  elaborateness  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
general  popular  appraisement  of  the  existing  law.* 


For  the  literature  c/.  the  accounts  of  feileral  public  law  above  cited ; 
io  RiiUirfmuti,  **Das  nord -amerikanische  Bundesstaatsrecht  verglichen 
[kit   den  politischen  Eiarit-htungeii  der  Schweiz"   (2  vols.,  1867-1876}; 
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§  18.  Legal  Sources.  —  In  the  field  of  private  law  there  begaa 
with  the  18()()s  a  preponderance  of  legislation»  which  crowded  out 
more  and  more  the  customary  law.  In  place  of  the  old  town, 
rural  and  seigniorial  laws,  and  the  land-books,  there  now  appear ! 
special  statutes  and  codifications.  The  cantons  of  Uri,  Sehwyx, 
Obwalden,  Baselstadt,  Basellandschaft,  Appenzell  (Auserrhoden 
and  Innerrhoden),  and  St.  Gall  remained  without  codifications  of 
private  law. 

The  cantons  in  which  such  codifications  were  realized  fall  into 
three  groups.  The  first  group  either  retained  the  French  Code 
Civil  of  1S04,  which  they  had  received  when  a  constituent  part  of 
France  (Geneva,  and  the  Bernese  Jura),  or  they  imitated  that  code 
(Vaud  in  1808-1819,  Freiburg  in  1834-1850.  Ticino  in  1837. 
Neuenbürg  in  1855,  Valais  in  1855-1856).  Imitations  of  the 
FreiK'h  law  of  inheritance  were  adopted  by  special  statute 
in  8t.  Gall  in  1808  and  Thurgau  in  1839,  A  second  group 
adopted  codifications  of  private  law  (Bern  1824-1828,  Lucerne 
1831-1839,  Solothurn  1842-1S48.  and  Aargan  in  1826  and  1S4.S- 
1856,  and  the  law  of  persons  adopted  by  Nidwalden  in  1853)  which 
were  developments  of  the  Austrian  Civil  Code  of  1811.  A  third 
group  of  <*antons  produced  original  codes  basetl  upon  the  then 
current  views  of  legal  science.  Thus  originated  the  Zürich  chhIc 
of  private  law,  1853-1855,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  C.  Bluntschli, 
which  was  followed  by  Schaff  hay  sen  in  1864-1865,  Graubünden 
in  1862,  Cilarus  in  1869-1874,  Zug  in  1861-1876.  the  law  of  persons 
and  famil\'  in  Thurgau  in  1860,  and  the  law  of  inheritance  in 
Nidwalden  in  1859. 

The  Federation  of  1848  was  still  essentially  without  powers  in 
the  field  of  private  lau\  and  w^as  therefore  limited  in  this  respect  to 
inter-cantonal  compacts,  soK*atled  "  concordats,*'  which  wexe 
promulgated»  from  the  Mediatit>n  period  onward,  in  increasing- j 
number,  and  serve<l  to  make  legal  diversities  more  endurable 
in  intercantonal  intercourse.  As  a  result  of  tlie  eonstituti<»nHl  re- 
vision of  1874  the  Federation  received  legislative  power  over  the 
law  of  marriage  and  of  obligations;  of  which  it  made  use  in  federal 
statutes  of  1874  and  1881,  In  1898  federal  power  was  extended 
over  the  entire  field  of  civil  and  criminal  law.    The  Swias  Civil 


Theodor  Curti, "  GeBohiehte  der  seih weixerischen  VolksgesetzgebuDg**  (18^ 
Hilty,  *' Öffentliche  Vorlesungen  über  die  Helvetik'*  Ü878) ;    UUmer, 
stuatsreohtliche    Praxis    der    Kchweizerist^hen    Bunaesbehdrden*'    (1803-^ 
1866),  continued  by  Salü  (1890  et  «ry.} ;  Duba,  '*Das  dffentUohe  Reeht  der 
schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft'    f2  vols.,  1878). 
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Code  was  adopted  on  December  10,  19^)7,  b^'  the  Federal  Assembly, 
and  came  into  force  with  the  opening  of  1912.* 

Within  the  field  of  eimf  proredure  we  find  cantonal  regulations 
shaped  essentially  according  to  dominant  scientific  tendencies. 
These  ordinances  of  procedure  are  of  the  period  1849  to  1907.  The 
later  ones  incline  more  than  the  older  to  oral  proceedings.  Of 
particular  importance  was  the  creation  of  courts  of  trade»  which 
have  been  established,  with  a  diversities  of  organization»  in  Gene\'a 
and  Vaud,  Bern,  St,  Gall,  Lucerne,  Neuenburg,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thurn,  Basel  City,  Basel  County,  and  Zürich. 

In  criminal  procedure  we  find  in  one  group  of  cantons  oral  pro- 
ceedings in  special  criminal  courts;  namely,  in  the  six  cantons  wttli 
popular  assemblies,  in  Lucerne,  the  two  Basels,  Grabünden,  St. 
Gall,  SehafFhausen,  \^alais»  Schwyz»  and  Zug.  The  other  cantons 
have  introduced  jury  courts,  which  had  already  been  established 
in  nucleus  under  the  Helvetian  Republic,  and  have  since  been 
developed  (particularly,  although  indeed  not  exclusively)  under 
French  influence. 

The  criminal  law  was  unified  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  in  a 
Helvetian  Criminal  Code  of  April  1,  1799,  It  rested  upon  the 
principle  of  vindictive  punishment,  and  was  marked  by  great 
severity,  so  that  mitigations  of  its  rigor  were  found  necessary  even 
during  the  period  of  the  Republic.  After  the  Republic's  collapse 
some  of  the  cantons  continued  to  retain  the  code  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century;  but,  in  general,  criminal  legislation 
reflected  the  successively  dominant  theories  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Germany,  Until  about  1835  Feuerbach 's  theory  of  intimidation 
ruled.  Aargau  in  18L5,  Ticino  in  1814,  St.  Gall  in  1809,  Basel  in 
1821  and  1835,  and  SchatThausen  in  1835  followed  this  idea. 
These  criminal  codes  have  to-day  all  been  abandoned.  The  last 
of  them  was  repealed  in  Ticino  in  1873.  In  the  second  third  of 
the  century  the  ruling  theory  was  that  of  retributive  justice. 
This  was  followed  by  Zürich  in  1836.  and  then  successively  by 
Lucerne  in  1836,  by^Thurgau  ISfil,  Vaud  186^  Baselstadt  1846 
and  1872,  Freiburg  1S50,  Graubünden  1851,  St.  Gall  1857,  Aargau 
1857,  Schaffhausen  1859,  and  Solothurn  in  1859,     Of  these  the 


*  See  ifuher,  ** System/'  jmssim.  [The  distingruifilied  services  of  the 
author  of  this  chapter.  Professor  Eüoex  Huber,  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Cüdf%  have  been  noted  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.  On  Jan.  1,  1012, 
the  Her«  Bar  Association,  to  celebrate  the  date  of  the  New  Code's  taking 
ptTec^t,  dedicated  a  stained-grlass  portrait  paaeU  in  honor  of  Professor 
Huher,  bearing'  over  his  portrait  the  legend,  **  Dem  Schöpfer  dea  Schweiz. 
Cinlrechtss"  (To  the  Creator  of  Switzerland's  Ci\dl  Law).  —Ed.] 
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criminal  codes  of  Thurgau,  Vaud,  St.  GaU,  Aargau,  SchafTliafLsen, 
and  Graubünden  are  still  in  force  (with  various  supplements). 
Finally»  the  last  period  shows  the  dominance  of  the  reformative 
(or  the  eclectic)  theory  of  crimioal  law.  As  early  as  1859  Solothurn 
adopted  this  in  part,  and  afterwards  Lucerne  in  18G0,  Schwyz  ISijO, 
Obwalden  1865,  Bern  1866,  Glarus  1S67,  Zürich  1871,  Baselstadt 
and  Ticino  in  1873,  Basselland,  Freiburg,  Gene%'a,  and  Solothurn 
in  1874,  Zug  1S7G,  Appenzell-Ausserrhoden  1878,  Neuenbürg 
1879  (revised  in  1891),  and  Xidwalden  and  Appenzell-Innerrhoden 
in  1899.  From  the  1880 s  onward  the  conditional  release  (Xid- 
walden treating  it  in  1878  as  conditional  pardon)  and  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  were  increasingly  adopted  in  the  cantons. 
Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  by  the  Federal  constitution. 
Capital  punishment  was  alx)lished  in  1874  by  the  Federal  cH3n- 
stitution  for  the  entire  country  (for  political  crimes  as  early  as 
1848).  But  this  interdiction  was  abrogated  in  1879  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  since  then  the  death  [penalty  has  been 
again  introduced  in  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwy'Z,  Obwalden,  Appen- 
zell-Innerrhoden, Zug,  St*  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  Valais,  Lucerne» 
Freiburg,  and  in  principle  als6  in  Zürich  (although  the  law  has  in 
the  last  case  never  been  promulgated)  <*  A  unitary  criminal  law*  is 
now  in  preparation. 


Topic  4.   The  Jurists  and  the  Movements  of  Leoai. 
•  Thought  * 

§  19.    Froxn  the  Period  of   National  Independence  to  the  1700 1. 

—  It  has  been  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  Switzer- 
land was  a  constituent  part  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  Swiss  law  developed  out  of  the  medieval  German 
law,ofrering  in  that  period  of  its  legal  evolution,  generally  speaking, 
no  particularities  ;  but  that  the  beginning  i)f  the  15rM)s  constituted 
in  this  respect  a  sharply  marked  turning-point,  from  which  time 
onward  Switzerland  and  the  Empire  went  separate  ways.    The 

*  See  for  the  ^neral  historical  developraeiit  Pf  as  ahovr  cit«»d. 
For  cantonal  criminal  law  in  tho  18(M)s  set»  Sit^u  r,  *'Da*  Stmf* 
reoht  der  Kantonen  Uri,  S<'hw^z,  Unt^rwaldfn.  i  r  i^»"'  \ii.,^n- 
xell ' '  (1833) ;  Temme^ " *  Lehrbuch  des  Schweiz*  n  i :  •  1 1  ; 
Wirikt  **AUi;ememe  Beschreibung  und  Stati-ttk  <h  r  \\\ 
StooSt  "Die  sehweizerisohe  iStrafeesetzbüeher  zur  Ver^^Wichung  i,usiLm~ 
mengestellt'*  (1890),  and  **Gnindzüge  dis  sohweizerischen  Strafrechts" 
(2  vols.,  1892-1893). 

*  [With  the  consent  of  Professor  Hctber.  and  at  the  instanoe  of  the  Edi- 
torial Committee.  JJ  19»  20  have  been  compiled  from  the  booklet  of  Aloys 
t?on  Orctli  cited  above  under  J  1»  by  the  Tbansl.J 
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Swabian  War  had  already  separated  Switzerland  in  fact  from  the 
Empire  (§  S,  ante),  and  the  contrast  between  the  monarchical  and 
republican  polities  became  increasingly  marked.  In  the  internal  legal 
de%'elopment  the  fact  of  most  radical  significance  was  (§2,  ante) 
that  the  Roman  law  was  not  "*  received  "  in  Switzerland.  No- 
where was  early  popular  opposition  stronger  to  **  the  learned 
rubbish  of  the  Corpus  Juris/'  Bartolus  and  Baldus.  Men 
held  fast  to  the  Germanic  popular  or  customary  laws»  sub- 
sidiary authority  being  given  to  the  Roman  law  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone;  and  the  old  courts  also  ctnitinued  more  or 
less  as  before,  especially  iu  the  rural  districts,  with  procedure  oral 
and  public.  No  necessity  therefore  existed  for  real  law  schools; 
and  legal  science,  generally  speaking,  w^as  in  Switzerland  for  a  very 
long  time  only  ver.v  slightly  cultivated  or  not  at  alL  Those  states- 
men or  scholars  who  contributed  sporadically  to  legal  literature 
busied  themselves  therefore  almost  exclusively  with  the  public 
law  of  the  Confederation. 

The  intellectnal  currents  in  legal  history,  already  alluded  to  in 
passing,  may  now  be  examined  in  somewhat  more  detail  for 
their  influences  in  legal  literature  and  legislation  from  about  1500 
onward.  Although  in  this  development  Switzerland  not  infre- 
quently was  influenced  on  all  sides  by  European  contlitions,  no  true 
schools  of  legal  thought  were  developed.  There  werc^  however, 
some  representatives  of  legal  science  worthy  of  mention,  —  some 
of  them  natives,  and  others  foreign  scholars  who  st>ught  refuge 
abroad  from  political  troubles  at  home. 

The  I'liiverslty  of  Basel  was  founded  in  1460,  and  until  the  lS30s 
was  the  only  imiversiti^'  of  Switzerland.  In  the  pre-reformati(m 
period  its  most  distinguished  students  and  professors  were  men 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  history  of  German  legal  learn- 
ing—  Sebastian  Braxdt,  Bonifacius  Ammerbach,  Claudius 
Cantifncula  (Chansonette,  of  Metz).  Originally  a  founda- 
tion dependent  on  the  bishop  and  cathedral  chapter,  its  scientific 
spirit  was  early  suffocated  by  scholasticism,  and  its  attendance 
extraordinarily  diminished  in  the  secfvnd  decade  of  the  1.500s. 
The  place  of  Basel  irt  the  Reformation  had  an  important  influence 
upon  it.  After  closure  from  1529-1532  the  University  was  re- 
opened upon  the  basis  of  a  municipal  charter  in  place  of  the  former 
papal  charter.  Up  to  1529  legists  and  decretists  alike  inter- 
preted the  Roman  and  the  Canon  laws,  as  in  German,  French, 
and  Italian  universities.  After  1532  chairs  were  established 
in  the  Pandects,  Code,  Institutes,  and  Canon  and  Feudal  law. 
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**  Jus  Publicum*'  and  **  Jus  Gentium**  were  later  intrüduc*r*l. 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Grotius.  Natural  and  inter- 
national law  and  morals  were  assigned  to  a  common  professürship 
in  1706.  Id  its  general  history»  also  (for  example  as  regards  the 
gi\'ing  of  expert  opinions  by  the  faculty),*  Basel  reflected  the  le^al 
development  of  Germany-  As  an  intellectual  bond  with  Germany^ 
the  University  exercised  a  stead>'  influence,  but  the  sum  of  its 
positive  contributions  to  legal  literature  —  characterized,  in  the 
opinion  of  Orelli,  by  **  much  pedantry  and  lack  of  taste*'  — hardly 
exceeded  **  a  few  dull  works»  whose  significance  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  law  of  the  city  and  surrounding  territory."  In  general 
they  were  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  judgment  passed  by 
critics  upon  one  pretending  to  be  a  compendium  of  *'the  imperial, 
papal,  or  common  taws/'  that  in  it  the  imperial,  papal, and  common 
laws  were  converged  in  a  persfjective  upon  the  Basel  horizon. 

In  Zurich  and  eastern  Switzerland,  during  the  same  perioil, 
there  were  but  scanty  literary  beginnings,  limited,  with  one  notable 
exception,  to  the  public  law  of  the  Confederation.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  1700  s  the  begimiings  of  legal  eflucation  proper  appear 
in  the  **  Collegium  Carolinum;  **  chairs  of  politics,  local  history, 
and  natural  law  having  been  established  early  in  the  century 
(1713,  1724).  Of  works  deserving  mention  the  earliest  is  the  **  De 
Republica  Ilelvetiorum  Libri  Duo  *'  of  Josias  Simmler  (died 
1576).  which  was  widely  used,  and  was  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Dutch;  retaining  interest  to-day  as  a  pn-sentation  of 
the  public  law  of  the  old  Confederation.  The  **  De  Ilelvetiorum 
Juribus  Circa  Sacra  "  (1768;  cf.  §  3,  anie)  of  Josef  Anton  Fellx 
Baltasar  (1737-1810J  ^  was  the  earlic^st  work  on  Swiss  ecclesiasti- 
cal law.  In  private  law  there  was  but  a  single,  but  that  a  most 
notable,  work  (the  exception  above  referred  to),  namely,  the  **Tow^ü 
and  Rural  Law  "  (cf,  §  15,  anie)  of  J(iil\xn  Jakob  Lev  (11389- 
17*38),  which  gives  an  abstract,  in  the  order  of  the  Institutes,  of 
many  manuscript  and  printed  bodies  of  town  law,  land-books,  atid 
German»  French,  and  Latin  local  statutes. 

In  Bern,  legal  growth  was  predominately  national,  even  local, 
in  character.  A  so-called  Gymnasium  had  existed  here  since 
the  1500  s.     In  1679  a  chair  of  legal  science  was  created.*     It 


1  Four  folios  of  such  oplmons,  of  the  15009  and  later,  are  preserved  in 
the  University  librar>\ 

*  His  remarkable  collect  ion  of  historical  manui^cript«  la  pres*'rvt*d  tu 
the  city  library  of  Lucerne*  the  richest  iu  ancient  Helvetic»  in  Switzerlami. 

'  The  first  occupant  was  (1679-1686)  Seelmattcr,  a  Swiss  who  had  been 
professor  io  Leyden  '*  juris  naturalis«  gentiimi  et  publici"  ;  and  amon^  his 
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was  long  occupied»  from  1748  onwards,  by  SiGMüTn>  Ludwig 
VON  Lerber,  with  whom  began  practically  the  effective  influ- 
ence of  the  university  upon  legal  literature  and  legislation. 
Lerber  minimized  the  importance  of  the  Roman  law,  vindi- 
cated the  Germanic  origins  of  the  law  of  Bern,  and  left  as  a 
notable  monument  a  code  of  judicature  of  1761  which  em- 
bodied his  ideas,  —  for  example,  b\'  adopting  from  a  judicature 
statute  of  1 539,  in  preference  to  the  Roman  doctrines  of  possession 
and  prescription,  the  simple  conceptions  of  seisin  and  physical 
control  (*'  Gewere  "  and  **  Gewalt  *').  Gottueb  Walther  (173S- 
1-S05),  professor  of  history,  endeavored  to  found  and  expound 
the  native  law  upon  a  historical  basis.  He  wrote  a  *'  Versuch  zur 
Erläuterung  der  Geschichte  des  vateriandischen  Rechtes  *'  (1765), 
a  ''  Geschichte  des  bernisehen  Statit rechts  ''  (voL  I,  1794),  and 
began  a  history  of  Bernese  law.  He  inveighed  with  biting  satire 
and  a  holy  zeal  against  the  miserable  education  of  the  jurists.  In 
1787  the  town  government  voted  the  establishment  of  a  Political 
Institute  to  train  men  for  pyblic  service.  Among  its  disciplines 
were  national,  local,  and  Roman  law,  as  well  as  national  history. 
The  school  was  under  inimical  influences,  and  did  not  attain  much 
influence.  Among  the  professors  (18(Mj-1817)  was  one,  however, 
who  must  be  counted  among  the  few  leading  publicists  which 
Switzerland  has  produced  (though  indeed  one  not  all  imbued  with 
the  ideas  which  shafjcd  the  history  of  his  time),  Karl  Ludwig 
VON  H ALLER  (1758- 1854),  who  devoted  his  life  to  anticonstitutional 
propaganda,  and  is  perhaps  the  leading  representative  (at  least 
in  the  iStHJs)  of  patriarchal  and  legitimist  theories  of  society  and 
government.  His  greatest  work  was  his  "  Restauration  der 
Staatswnssenchaft '*  (2d  ed.  6  vols,,  Winterthur,  182(}-1834). 

It  was  only  in  the  Latin  part  of  Switzerland  that  there  developed 
from  the  loOOs  onward  a  fruit  fid  literary  activity  devoted  both  to 
practical  questions  of  legislation  and  politics  and  to  philosophical 
problems  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the  scien- 
tific cultivation  of  the  law,  both  in  legal  literature  and  especially 
its  utilization  in  legislation,  played  a  far  greater  part  in  the  French 
than  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland  in  the  1500s,  16(K)s,  and 
above  all  in  the  1700s.  Lausanne  shared  in  part  in  the  national- 
ist characteristics  of  Bern.  Geneva  was  essentially  dominated 
by  French  influences.  Men  no  longer  walked  quietly  here,  as  in 
Basel  and  Bern  in  the  17(X)s,  in  the  old  accustomed  paths.     The 

euccessors»  until  called  to  St.  Petarsburg,  was  Nikolau»  Bernoulli,  soa  of 
tlie  celebrated  Swiss  matkematitdaB. 
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Academy  was  in  the  full  flow  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  time, 
and  its  philosophical-juristic  faculty  took  a  busy  part  in  the  political 
and  social  questions  which  storniily  agitated  the  second  half  of  the 
1700  s.  The  ideas  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopfiedists, 
Montesquieu,  Locke»  and  the  English  Tories,  found  in  Geneva 
intelligent  coraprehenüion»  enthusiastic  partisans,  and  wide  dis- 
semination,^ 

This  stirring  intellertual  life  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  Acad- 
emies of  Lausanne,  founded  in  15H7,  and  t>f  Geneva»  founded  in 
1559.  Legal  instruction  began  in  the  former  in  1611,  and  was 
regularly  kept  up  after  1 70S,  when  a  professorship  was  established. 
Its  first  occupant  was  the  Frenchman,  Jean  Barbeyrac  (1674- 
1744),  distinguished  in  the  history  of  natural  law  by  his  translations 
of  and  commentaries  upon  Grotius  and  I'uffendorff,  The  position 
of  Geneva  as  the  theatre  of  Calvin^s  activity  and  center  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  its  development  under  the  influence  of  CaKin 
(who  was  as  much  jurist  as  theologian)  into  a  special  type  of  polity, 
gave  it  a  still  more  commanding  influence.  A  *'  Collegium  ''  that 
had  existed  here  sint*e  before  the  Reformation  was  transformed  by 
Calvin  into  the  Academy.  It  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  a  large 
attendance.  The  juristic  faculty  was  first  created  in  1563. 
Fran^ois  Hotman  (1524-1589),  one  of  the  most  learned  and  re* 
markable  men  of  his  age,  whose  works  enjoyed  immense  reputation 
in  the  l.^Kfs,  and  Ennemond  Boistnefoi  (known  curanionly  as 
Bonfidius,  151^6-1584)  were  distinguished,  but  brief,  occupants 
of  professorial  chairs;  as  were  also,  for  ten  and  thirty-three  >cars 
respectively  the  two  Godefroys,  Denis  (1549-1621),  a  French- 
man,  who  was  foremost  in  the  second  rank  of  jurisconsults  of  his 
century,  and  Jacques  (1587-1652),  a  native  of  Geneva»  and  hardly 
less  distinguished.  All  of  these  represented  in  Geueva  the  reform- 
atory spirit  which  carried  them,  as  it  did  most  of  the  great  French 
jurists,  into  the  Huguenot  ranks,  and  impelled  them  to  that  spirit 
of  free  thought  which  placed  French  legal  science  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  that  time. 

This  was  the  lustrous  period  of  Geneva,     In  the  1600s  legal 


'  Thus, ,  for  example,  F.  A,  Namlle  (1752-1794),  a  Genevan,  in  his  work 
on  the  *'Etat  Civil  de  Geneve"  (1790),  wa^  evidently  influenced  by  Mon- 
tesquieu. In  it  he  embodied  observalionB  made  during  a  long  olBcial 
esrperience  and  on  his  travels,  j^iving  us  data  reffarding  the  amount  of  litt* 
Ration  in  Geneva,  its  cost,  and  the  number  of  official«  neeessaiy  to  attend 
to  it,  all  relatively  to  the  population.  He  w&s  the  first  in  äwitserlaad  to 
use  the  inductive  method  in  legal  seienee.  J.  L.  de  Lolme  (1740-1806) 
wrote  an  intelligent  and  passionate  defence  of  fingliah  government  and 
justice. 
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science  sank  in  importance,  but  in  the  1700s  rose  again.  Wiereas 
in  the  l(>t)Os,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  following  century,  the 
greatest  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  study  uf  the  Roman  law, 
in  the  1700  s,  the  age  of  natural  law  and  political  theories,  the 
cultivation  of  legal  philosophy  and  public  law  predominated. 
Among  their  cultivators  was  J.  J.  Burlam.\qui  (1G94-1748),  a 
Genevan,  a  pupil  of  Putfendorf  and  Wolf,  twenty-five  years  a  pro- 
fessor. Celebrated  in  the  histor\"  of  international  law  are  also  the 
_works  of  Emer  de  Vattel  (1714-17<j7),  a  native  of  Xeuchätel, 
educated  in  Basel  and  Geneva. 
Very  noteworthy  is  the  attention  paid  in  the  French  cantons 
to  the  history  and  s\'stem  of  the  local  laws,  upon  wlueh  there  is 
a  considerable  literature.^ 

§  20.  In  the  1800s.  —  The  first  third  of  the  1800s  was  not  very 
different  in  character  from  the  three  centuries  preceding.  In 
wcistern  Switzerland  there  was  considerable  scholarly  activity, 
devoted  primarily  to  problems  of  legislation  and  penitentiary 
S3"stems;  while  in  German  Switzeriaod  scholarship  (relatively 
much  greater  than  the  early  period)  was  devoted  primarily  to 
theory.  In  the  German  cantons  the  English  problems  of  rep- 
resentative government  found  echo  before  the  Reform  Bill;  Ger- 
man  university  influences  w^ere  of    exceeding  importance;    and 


'  In  1764-1781  M.  A.  Porta  expounded  as  a  professor  of  the  highest 
rank  the  eustomary  law  of  Vaud.  Pierrt-  Qnizard  published  in  1562  the 
epoch-making  commentary  cited  antt^  |  11,  which  treats  syatanmtically  and 
thoroughly  public,  feudal,  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  procedure.  This 
was  the  tisis  of  the  code  of  1616,  which  together  with  the  commentary 
(2  vols..  Neueb*^tel.  1756-1776)  wpon  it  by  J.  F.Bo^ve  (1692-1771)  are 
also  referred  to  in  the  text,  an(e^  §  11.  For  indications  of  materials  on 
feudal  law  of  w^hich  Bo>^^e  was  an  especial  master,  see  Z.  Sch.  R.»  XIII. 
119.  and  Lew,  *"  Helvetisches  Lexikon/'  article  on  Boj^e.  In  addition 
to  these  works  on  Vaud  there  are  various  others  which  record  the  local  law 
of  Valais ;  among  them  the  "'Principes  aur  la  Formalftö  Civile  Judieiaire 
du  Pays  de  Vaud"  (Lausanne,  1777)  of  Frangois  Samuel  Theodor  de 
Porta  (1716-1790),  a  work  upon  legal  practice  based  upon  thirty-five 
years'  experience»  which  was  the  basis  in  turn  of  the  Valais  statute  of  pro- 
eedure  in  IS'ifj,  Similarly,  the  peculiar  and  noteworthy  law  of  NeucMtel 
was  systematically  presented  by  Samuil  Osier umld  (1692-1769)  in  his  work 
**Les  loix,  us  et  coutDmes  de  la  souverain^t<5  do  XeuchÄtel  et  Valanpin" 
(17H5),  which  duplicated  ihe  scope  of  the  Institutes  and  attaineii  the 
authority  of  statutory  law  :  and  the  *'Sommatre  des  fiefs  de  T^tat  de  Neu- 
chätcl  et  de  Valanijin'*  (167Ii)  of  Georges  de  Afonlmollin  (printed  in  the 
Z.  Kck  R..  ,XIX,  (pt.  2),  15  ei  neq).  Also  those  of  Geneva  in  J.  Pierre 
Sartoris,  ''Elements  de  la  proc^^dure  criminelle  suivant  les  ordonnances 
de  Prance,  le^^  ronstituiions  de  Savoye  et  les  ödits  de  Geneve'*  (1774,  2 
vols,).  Id  the  early  I8OO3  there  were  other  w^orkaof  this  same  chai-acter, 
including  for  Bern  a  '* Handbuch  des  Civilrechts  mit  besonderer  Hinüficht 
auf  die  positiven  Gesetze  des  Cantons  Bern"  by  Samuel  SchneM,  and  for 
Vaud  the  ''Remarques  sur  le  droit  civil  du  canton  de  Vaud"  (Lausanne» 
1840)   of   Charten   Sicreian. 
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criminal  law  was  particularly  cultivated  (owÄe,  §  18),  following  the 
development  of  German  philosophical  theory.  The  ideas  of  the 
German  historical  school  also  found  echo  and  application  in 
Switzerland. 

The  University  of  Basel  in  these  years  was  in  a  stage  of  transi- 
tion, not  to  say  decay,  and  exercised  little  influence.  In  Bern, 
early  in  the  !8(X)s,  a  short-lived  iniix*tus  to  legal  studies  was  given 
by  a  local  Academy  into  which  the  higher  schools  of  the  canton 
were  recast  and  unified.  Its  chairs  included  one  in  the  law  of 
Bern  and  the  history  of  Switzerland.*  Iii  the  French  cantons  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne  remained  under  predominant  clerical  in- 
fluence, and  suffered  greatly  in  the  period  following  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1S(}6  two  chairs  of  law  were  established»  one  of 
natural  and  public  law,  the  other  of  the  civil  law  and  civil  pro- 
cedure of  Vaud.^  In  1822  a  chair  of  criminal  law  was  established. 
The  law  faculty,  however,  failed  to  attain  an  importance  compa* 
rable  to  that  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties.  The 
Academ>"  of  Geneva  did  not  suffer  in  these  years  in  its  non-theo- 
logical faculties.  Geneva  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  17(X)s  such 
repute  in  the  scientific  world  that  even  political  revolutions  could 
not  lessen  it.  After  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  period  ami  tht*  re- 
annexation  of  Geneva  to  Sw*itzerland,  the  Academy  occupied 
a  place  among  nationalistic  influences  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
German  universities  in  the  same  period.^  Both  in  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  among  other  influences,  those  of  Bentham  and  utilitarian- 
ism were  evident.* 


»  Oc^'iipied  1806-1842  by  Samuel  SchneU,  editor  of  the  Bernese  Civil 
Code  of  1825  and  Code  of  Civil  Prociedure  of  1821.  a«  well  as  of  the  work 
abovo  mentioned  ;  not  identical  with  the  founder  of  theZ.  Seh.  R.,  Johann 
Schnell,  who  first  Ln  Switzerland  gave  university  courses  in  comparative 
Swiss  law, 

»  Charles  Sicretan  (17S4-1S58),  appointed  to  this  chair  to  1822,  wu 
practically  the  author  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Law  of  the  canton  of  1819,  aa 
well  as  of  the  attrai^tive  commenter>'  upon  it  noted  above, 

'  Among  the  professors  was  (foUowing  1819)  Pdlegriiw  R&9si  (1787- 
1848),  who  taught  Roman  and  criminal  law  and  enjoyed  a  great  name  as 
a  eriminalist  in  France  and  Italy.  The  Genevan  Pierre  Fronfoi^  Helhi 
(1776-1856)  was  of  no  less  intport&noe.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Gene v ah 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  1819,  a  recast  and  (as  generally  admitted?  an 
improvement  of  the  French  cod«^,  based  on  the  principles  of  publicity  and 
oral  proceedings«  which  exwlh^ntly  approved  it^?lf  in  practice.  He  al?o 
introduced  in  Geneva  in  1820-1830,  for  mortgages,  the  principles  of  the 
Gennali  land  registers.  See  the  ''Expoa^  des  motifs'  accompanying 
Beliot  8  Code. 

*  This  waa  illustrated  in  Lausanne  by  Charles  Comic  (1782-1837J,  S 
Frenchman,  and  in   Geneva  by   Ronsi,  who  found   the  justiBcation  of 

Suniahment  in  the  moral  order  but  its  limits  in  social  utility«  and  by  the 
fenevan  Eiicnne  Dumorä  (1759-1 828),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bentham  and 
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In  Zürich  there  was  founded,  in  1807,  with  small  means  and, 
mmlest  limits,  under  the  name  of  a  Political  Institute,  a  true  school 
of  law,  through  which  was  established  a  firm  connection  with  Ger- 
man legal  learning.  Bern  had  influenced  Zürich,  and  Zürich  in 
turn  influenced  all  of  German  Switzerland.  Among  the  occupants 
of  the  professorship  of  private  and  public  law  were  some  lialf  dozen, 
all  trained  in  German  universities,  who  were  authors  of  cantonal 
codes  (cf,  §  18,  ante)  or  other  works  of  merit ,  and  were  active  in 
public  life  as  judge  and  politicians^.*  Jlore  important  than  any 
other  was  Fr.  L.  von  Keller  (1 799-1 8G0),  a  distinguished  pupil 
of  Savigny  and  later  a  professor  at  Berlin,  who  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  of  Roman  law.  He  was  also  t!ie  first  in  Zürich 
to  advance  the  systematic  historical  stud}^  of  the  local  private  law. 

Tlie  introduction  of  instruction  in  the  Roman  law  met  at  first 
with  strong  and  widespread  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
could  not  reconcile  its  study  by  Swiss  judges  and  other  public 
servants  with  a  due  fidelity  to  republican  institutions,  and  who 
regarded  it  unnecessary  for  jurists  to  obscure  practical  justice, 
which  ought  to  be  simple  and  ingenuous,  with  overmuch  learning.^ 
While  the  majority  of  Zurich  judges  had  formerly  had  no  uni- 
versity^ training  abroad,  and  at  best  had  enjoyed  only  a  general 
education,  or  possibly  a  smattering  of  law-office  experience,  as  a 
preparation  for  public  service,  a  great  change  in  all  this,  evidently 
due  to  the  Institute,  came  about  from  182O-1S30.  The  cantonal 
court  of  first  instance  became  the  nucleus  of  the  new  movement. 
Whereas  formerly  in  Züricli  the  judge's  subjective  sense  of  justice 
had  really  been  decisive  in  litigation,  and  expert  jurists  were  re- 
garded with  rather  unfriendly  eye  as  something  foreign  and  ab- 
normal in  the  popular  tribunals,  this  court  (**  Amtsgericht  **) 
now  assumed  to  break  herein  wholly  with  the  past,  and  to  base 


friend  of  Brougham  and  Romilly,  and  who  deyot-ed  himBelf,  in  addition  to 
the  spread  of  Bentham's  idfaa  through  various  works,  to  pivaitentiary 
reforms  that  attracted  European  attention* 

'Among  them:  Ludwig  Meyer  von  Krwnau  (176&-1841),  author  of 
cantonal  codes  of  matrimonial  and  criminal  law  and  of  a  hifestory  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  (**Handbuf^li  der  Oesc'hiehte  der  schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft."  2  vol«,,  Zürich.  1826-1829)  which  met  with  Niebuhr's 
praise:  Heinrich  Escher  (1789-1870),  who  wrote  a  noteworthy  /'Hand- 
buch dor  praktischen  Politik"  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1863-18<H),  and  drafted 
an  exceitent  cantonal  criminal  code;  Melchior  Hirzd  (1796-1843),  who 
deveIoiM*d  the  Feuerhach  theory  of  criminal  law  ;  Johann  Can  par  Ulrich 
(1796-18-),  the  author  of  the  first  Zürich  code  of  criminal  law  of  18:35: 
and  Ferdinand  Meyer  (1799-1840),  who  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  political  seienee,  then  not  yet  taught  in  the  Oerman  univer- 
sitiea,  a«  a  discipline  for  Swiss  public  servants,  and  the  merits  of  repre- 
sentative government.  '  CJ.  in  Orelli,  op.  cit.,  64-68. 
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its  decisions  on  objective  principles  of  law.  Its  conflict  with  the 
higher  court^s  and  the  government  caused  great  excitement.  Of 
tiiis  movement  Keller  was  the  soul.  The  impulse  thus  given  in 
Zurich  had  great  effect  in  German  Switzerland  upon  legal  science 
and  practice.  Along  with  the  groi^lh  of  the  idea  that  the  times 
required  a  law  v^ith  a  scientific  basis  went  the  codification  of  the 
civil  and  later  of  the  criminal  law,  —  the  necessary  application  of 
Tliibaut's  ideas  being  thus  practically  recognized.  In  this  Vaud 
and  Bern  preceded  Zürich.  The  political  developments  in  Switzer- 
land of  the  1830  s  everywhere  brought  about  the  realization  of  this 
development.  The  law  thus  became  a  life  calling,  and  there  grew 
up  a  special  legal  professitm  in  close  unitm  with  public  life. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Universities  of  Zürich  in  1833  ami 
of  Bern  in  1S:U,  and  the  reformation  of  that  of  Basel  in  1S35.  a  new_ 
epoch  began.     The  first  university  courses  in  c*omparative  private' 
law  and  Swiss  legal  history  were  now  introduced  at  Basel.     In  this 
later  period  mention  may  especially  be  made  of  Johann  Caspai 
BLÜNT8CHLI  (1808-1881),  whose  most  impc*rtant  work  in  the  ßeld^ 
of  Swiss  law  was  his  **  Public  and  Legal  History  of  the  Cit>^  and 
County  of  Zürich  ";  ^  as  well  as  those  of  J.  J.  Blumer,  Andr£\sj 
Heusler,  Cm,  Le  Fort,  F.  von  Wi-ss,  Cii.  Secretin»  J.  Rum«i 
SLiNN,  and  others,  who  made  particularly  valuable  contributions 
to  legal  literature  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last  centurj* 

^  "  Staats-  und  Eeohtsge^hiehte  der  Stadt  und  Landscbaft  Zürich^** 
parts,  Zärich,  183S-1839,  2  ed.  1856. 
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Part  VII :  SCANDINAVIA 
Chapter  L'  First  Period  :  to  a,d.  1200 


THE  LAW-MEN  AND  THE  LAW-TEXTS« 


Primitive  Usages. 

Early  Modes  of  Preserving 
Traditional  Law  ;  the  Law- 
Men. 

The  Icelandic  Law-sag^  Man. 

The  Swediah  Law-Man. 

The  Norwegian  Law-Man. 

The  Damah  Law-Man. 

The  Authority  of  the  Law- 
Men. 


Legal  Terms. 
The  ''Thing/' 
Eady  Central  Legislation. 
Early  Law-Texts ;  the  Right- 
Books. 
Icelandic  Law-Texts. 
Norwegian  Law-Texts, 
Danish  Law-Texts. 
Swedish  Law-Texts. 


§1.  Prtautive  usages.  —  Among  the  prehistoric  Germanic 
races  of  the  North,  the  law  existed  for  ages  merely  in  the  form 
of  customary  rules  of  conduct.  These  were  more  or  less  con- 
sciously grouped,  i^ith  economic,,  moral,  and  religious  elements, 
into  a  common  factor  which  intimately  reflected  and  directly 

determined  the  daily  order  of  life. 

• 

1  [Chapter  I »  Hertz  berg,  Part  I,  {{  5-30,  extracted  and  condensed. 

For  the  citation  of  this  work»  and  an  account  of  the  author,  see  the  Editorial 
Preface.  —  Transl.) 

*  [Brief  List  of  Adtborities  for  tbe  Ensuing  Chapter: 
Treatise»:  Srhiyter,  **Jyridiska  Afhandlingar "  (Uppsala»  1836): 
Finsm,  **Om  de  islandske  love  i  Fristal*itiden '*  (CopenliageD,  1873): 
K,  Maurer,  **Die  R^*htsrichlung  des  älter  isländiacheos  Rechtes'* 
(München»  1887):  G,  Storm,  **Sigurd  Ranessöns  Proces''  (Christiania, 
1877):  Sriorre,  *'Olaf  den  helliges  Saga**;  v.  Amira,  **Altsc!iwedisc'hea 
Obligationenreeht*'  (Leipzig,  1H82) ;  Joh,  Steensirup,  Tlnledning  i  Nor- 
mannertiden'' (Cop*>nhagen,  1876) :  Stenuinn,  '*Den  Danske  Retshistorie" 
(Copenhagen,  1H72I;  Maurer,  **Nordgerm.  Retskilder  "  (Christiania, 
1878) ;  J.  J.  Nartjütröm,  '*8venska  Samhällsförfattningens  historia*' ; 
Ä,  Key»er,  '^Norges  Stats-  og  Retsforfatning  i  Middelalderen  "  (Christiania, 
1867);  Ebbt'  Herizbergr^^eti  ij^khie  "SoTske  Proces''  (Christiania,  1874); 
Maurer,  "Gragas";  Secher,  "Kongens  Rettertings^omme " ;  Holbergt 
**Dan3k  Rigslovgivning "  (Copenhagen,  1889);  C.  /.  SchlyUr,  "Sveriges 
Gamla  Lagar/* 

EnmoNä  of  Text«  and  Documents:  V.  Finsen,  "GrfigÄa"  (3  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1852-1883);  J.  Siguräson,  ''Diplomatarium  Ißlandicum" 
(1&57-1876):  R.  Keyser  and  I\  A.  Munch,  "Norges  gamle  LD%^e"  (1846- 
1848):  continued  by  G.  Storm  (l.SSö),  and  E.  Hertzberg  Ü895),  5  vols.. 
Second  Series,  continued  by  Tarunger  (1904) ;  T,  /.  Schlüter  and  H.  S. 
"  "■?,  t' Corpus  Juris  SveoGothorum  ant iqui"  (Lund,  1827-1877,  13  vols.).l 
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While  such  spontaneous  growth  is  characteristic  of  the  law  in 
primitive  communities,  it  is»  however,  to  be  noted  that  specially 
enacted  and  positive  law  early  appears.  Expressed  and  binding 
regulations  were  made  necessary,  in  the  establishment  of  agrarian 
and  religious  communities,  providing  for  a  stable  system  of  de- 
fence, the  transition  to  a  new  faith,  the  settlement  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  conquered  territory,  or  the  subjection  to  foreign  suzerainty 
and  taxation.  Sudden  changes  of  this  nature  brought  a  pres^sure 
for  suitable  agreements  and  rules  for  the  new  conditions.  This 
was  particularly  evidenced  in  Iceland,  where  such  conscious  and 
deliberate  enactments  first  entered  the  history  of  Scandinavian 
law.  They  absorbed  in  a  measure  the  ancient  law  of  custom,  and 
brought  changes,  improvements,  and  developments,  hastening  the 
collection  of  the  materials  which  were  to  constitute  the  special 
science  of  law  in  society* 

The  ancient  body  of  usages  was  not  always  the  product  of  an 
instinctive  and  unconscious  mode  of  action.  Its  provisions  were 
often  the  result  of  long  discussion.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the 
history  of  Norway,  where  there  was  a  standing  struggle  for  ages 
before  it  was  finally  provided  in  its  criminal  code  what  amount 
of  damages  should  suffice  for  the  various  injuries  to  the  person ;  and 
it  was  also  a  mooted  question  whether  such  reparation  w^as  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  principles  of  honor.  The  further  question 
as  to  sucli  damages  in  cases  of  manslaughter  was  even  then  left  un- 
decide<h  This  would  show  that,  as  long  as  opposing  views  existed 
and  discussion  continued  as  to  what  a  rule  of  law  should  be,  it  did 
not  attain  the  force  of  a  principle  of  the  common  law  of  custom. 

§2.  Early  Modes  of  Preierving  Traditional  Law;  the  Law- 
Men.  —  With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  conception  of  law  a:^ 
a  distinct  factor  in  the  various  domains  of  society,  a  demand  was 
felt  for  the  systematic  preservation  from  generation  to  generation 
of  the  un^Titten  law  of  customs,  Man,  in  his  early  development, 
IS  slow  to  realize  his  social  needs  and  to  adopt  suitable  means  there- 
for; only  after  a  long  period  of  progress  was  it  understixKl  that  one 
of  the  lawmaking  functions  was  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  the  laws  in  human  memory. 

Ordinarily,  among  primitive  races,  the  custodian  of  any  knowl- 
edge beyond  that  of  daily  observation  is  the  priest*  The  Gcr» 
manic  tribes,  however,  and  especially  the  Scandinavian  races, 
were  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  priests  of  the  age  of  rnythol- 
og>'  not  having  attained  any  special  influence,  such  knowledge  as 
was  deemed  of  value  was  sliared  among  others.    The  historical  and 
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poetical  traditions  were  preserved  by  scalds  and  saga-telJers,  and 
could  be  acquired  by  any  one  so  inclined.  IJkewise  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  became  a  common  heritage  and  the  particular  study  of 
some  according  to  their  talents  and  needs.  Prominent  men,  such 
as  chieftains  and  their  sons,  as  well  as  those  of  humbler  birth 
desirous  of  exercising  personal  dominion,  devoted  themselves  to 
tins  pursuit,  receiving  private  instruction  while  dwelling  in  the 
homes  of  their  tutors. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sagas,  these  legal  rules  of  tradition  and  ttieir 
interpretation,  to  aid  the  memory  and  facihtate  their  repetition, 
were  gradually  formed  into  terse,  precise,  and  artistic  phrases, 
proverbs,  and  verses,  which  were  as  easily  remembered  as  difficult 
to  improve,  —  alliterative  rhyming  being  also  frequently  resorted 
to.  Those  learned  in  these  traditions  of  the  ancient  law  of  custom, 
and  eminent  among  their  fellows  in  this  respect,  were  given  the 
title  of  *'  Law-men  ^'  ("  I^vmaend,''  *'  lagmenn/'  **  lögmaÖr  ''). 
They  were  not  only  instructors,  but  also  private  counsellors,  and 
as  they  were  necessarily  also  consulted  at  the  eyre,  assizes,  or 
**  Thing,  "  as  **  jurisconsulti,''  they  were  in  effect  judges  in  litigated 
cases*  This  semiofficial  character  they  retained  for  about  three 
centuries,  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  after  the  emigration  and  the 
settlement  of  the  latter  country. 

§  3.  The  Icelandic  Law^aga  Man.  *-  With  increase  in  the 
public  functionaries  the  important  duty  of  having  custody  of 
the  law  was  bound  to  become  officiaL  During  or  near  the  year 
930,  there  arose  in  Iceland  such  an  office,  in  ecmnection  with  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  —  that  of  the 
"  Law-saga  Man  "  (**  Lögsöguma?Sr,"  '*  Legifer  ").  On  him  it 
was  incumbent  to  recite  '  the  existing  rules  of  law  before  the  yearly 
General  Assizes  or  *'  Thing  "  (the  **  Althing  "),  completing  the 
entire  body  of  law  in  the  course  of  eyery  three  years.  The  im- 
meiliate  motive  for  this  practice  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion which  might  result  from  variances  between  the  legal  system 
then  used  and  that  brought  from  the  native  country,  Norway, 
While  this  official  thus  in  some  degree  superseded  the  law-men 
and  became  the  authority  on  questions  arising  in  law,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  in  duty  bound  on  certain  occasions  to  consult  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter.  —  five  or  more, 

§  4.    The   Swedish   Law-man.  —  Unlike  the  Law-men  of  Nor- 
way   and    Iceland,    the    Swedish    Law-man    early  attained  the 
dignity  and  power  of  a  duly  elected  public  official  and  repre- 
» ["  Saga  "  =  to  spt^^ak.  tell,  recite.  —  Traksl.] 
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sentative.     His  district    was  one  of  the  regions  or  *'  Lands  "  of 
the  country,  and  his  electors  were  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil , 
(**  Bonder  '*).     His  duties  were  to  enforce  the  adrainistration  of 
justice,  to  preside  at  the  ^*  Thing"  of  the  **  Land,"  and  to  rende 
advice  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  applicable  to  cases  as  they 
arose  (**  lagh  skila  '*).     In  addition  to  thus  serving  as  the  supreme 
judicial  authority,  he  also  attended  to  other  political  and  admin- 
istrative functions.     The  chief  cause  for  this  system,  peculiar  to 
Sweden,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  natural  antagonism  existing 
between  the  central  rule,  in  a  small  kingdom,  constantly  bent  on 
extending  its  sway,  and  scatteretl  c*ommunities  of  freeholders  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  constantly  on  guard  against  royal  en- 
croachments.    This  determination    to    preserve  local    legal  indt*- 
pendence  is  evidencetl  in  the  most  ancient  Swedish  law-text  still  in 
existence;    it  expressly  provides:  *'  Yeoman4>orn  shall  law-man 
be;  to  this  let  every  yeoman  see/*     In  "The  Holy  Olafs  Saga/* 
it  is  also  reconletl:   "  If  king  or  jarl  or  ))ishop  sall>'  forth  tJirough 
the  land  to  hold  'Thing*  with  the  yeomen,  the  law-man  responds] 
in  favor  of  the  yeomanry,  and  all  vote  with  him,  so  that  those] 
in  power  dare  hardly  appear  at  their  *  Things,*  unless  the  Ncomam^y  i 
and  their  law-man  permit/' 

In  furtherance* of  their  powers,  the  Swedish  Law-men   fror 
various    districts    c<3mbined    under    f *hieftains,  —  an    important  j 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which  already  in  the  eleventh 
century   had    attained   considerable   development.     This   oflBcial, 
in  addition  to  being  the  head  of  his  "  Land,'*  under  a  strong  or- 
ganization, also  delivered  the  regular  public  address  ('*  Lag-saga  ") 
ctintaining  the  law  of  the  land.     As  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Swedish  develt*pment  is  its  remarkable  and  inherent  cotitinuity, 
the  motive  for  its  law-saga  cannot  Ije  found  in  any  sudden  transi- 
tion to  a  new  legal  system,  but  rather  in  the  extension  of  the  law- 
man's authority.     Being  chosen  as  the  presiding  officer  of  thel 
**  Thing  ■  *  and  attaining  eminence  over  his  fraternity  of  private 
advisers,  the   law-man   became   responsible   for   the  correct    aii»J 
nouncement  of  the  law  in  fort^;    having  no  time  for  giving  pri*i 
vate  instruction,  he  concentrated  this  duty  in  his  public  recital^ 
which   thus  served  as  an  official,   oral   code  for   the    gatherrd 
multitude. 

Tradition  still  preserves  the  names  of  law-men,  who  in  the  pre* 
Christian  times  distlnguisluHt  themselves  in  the  formidation  of 
law-sagEs.  Such  arc  the  famous  Lum,  whose  system  was  known 
as  "  the  Laws  of  Lum,*'  and  \*ig  Spa,  after  whom  was  named 
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Viger's"  Lag-saga  *'  or  '*  Viger's  Flokker/ '  In  the  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Law  of  SmäJanch  the  practice  is  expressly  recorded: 
**  Xow  the  racn  shall  joornes^  to  the  Thing;  hear  ye  present  and 
tell  those  at  home;  but  our  La%v-saga  commences  thus/*  * 

§  5.  The  Norwegian  Law-man.  —  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  HOOs,  the  Norwegian  law*men  appeared  at  the  local  and 
genera!  *'  Things  *'  collectively,  and  in  considerable  numbers* 
They  would  "  say  the  law/'  i.e,  declare  the  rules  of  law  applicable 
to  a  given  case,  and  interpret  its  effects  in  concrete  instances.  As 
to  the  question  whether  they  constituted  a  class  %ith  exclusive 
privileges,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  There  were  also  in 
Norway  public  law-recitals,  chieflv^  affecting  affairs  before  the 
**  Things/*  but  no  special  member  of  those  versed  in  legal  affairs 
seems  to  have  been  elected  for  this  or  similar  purposes.  The 
ancient  laws  seem  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  monarchy  by  the  Holy  King  Olaf,  On  the  whole,  the  general 
system  of  legal  administration  appears  to  have  developed  more 
slowly  here  than  in  Sweden,  until  the  time  of  KingSverre  Sigurdss^n 
(1184-1202),  during  whose  reign  great  progress  was  made  and  an 
official  character  bestowed  on  law-men,  whose  districts  were  termed 
**  Law-sagas/' 

That  the  people  were  averse  at  first  to  acknowledging  the  official 
authority  of  their  law-men  and  acquiescing  in  their  decrees  as  real 
decisions,  is  shown  by  the  complaint  of  King  Haakon  Ilaakonsfin, 
far  down  in  the  following  century,  that  their  decrees  were  not 
recognized  as  binding.  In  fact,  even  in  the  thorough  reform  uf 
the  judicial  system  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1200  s,  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  law-man's  judgment  directly  self- 
executory. 

§  6,  The  Danish  Law-man,  —  If  it  were  possible  to  prove 
that  general,  public  recitals  of  the  existing  laws  were  gi%Tn  in 
Norway  as  well  as  in  Sweden  from  the  most  ancient  periods,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  practice  also  obtained  in  Denmark. 
Assuming,  howe\'er,  that  Sweflen  was  the  original  home  of  the 
law-saga,  and  that  this  was  brought  from  Sweden  to  Iceland  and 
later  to  Nonvay,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  the  institution  has  ever  existed  in  Denmark.     Likewise  are 


^  It  is  possible  that  Ih^  Swixlish  practice  of  public  recital  of  the  law  at 
the  "Thing"  was  followed  as  a  model  in  Iceland  after  its  reorgamzation. 
Commufijeation  ovct  the  sea  wa«  frequent,  and  such  a  notable  custom 
oould  not  have  remained  unknown  long;  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
historic  island  of  Gotland  apparently  never  has  "known  either  law-man 
or  law-saga. 
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there  few  traces  of  any  official  character  ha\ing  attached  to  the 
Danish  law-men.  Considering  that  there  was  as  great  a  need  at 
the  Danish  *'  things  '*  for  advice  from  men  versed  in  the  law 
as  in  the  other  Northern  countries,  the  most  acceptable  supposi* 
tion  is  that  the  Danish  hiw-man  in  his  capacity  corresponded  to  the 
early  Norwegian-Icelandic  law-man  before  the  latter  class  had 
been  relegated  to  the  background  through  the  bestowal  of  official 
status  on  the  law-sap\-man. 

§  7,  The  Authoritj  of  the  Law-men.  —  It  is  not  quite  clear  in 
what  degree  popular  acquiescence  was  given  to  the  public  redtals 
of  law  and  the  decisions  rendered  in  litigated  cases  by  the  law-men. 
Ill  Norway,  as  appears  from  the  Saga  of  the  **  Case  of  Sigurd 
Ranessön/'  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  law-men  in  a  judicial 
proceeding  was  simply  adopted  and  followetl.  In  Sweden,  acc*ord- 
ing  to  Snorre,  in  cases  of  variance  between  the  laws  of  different 
*'  lands  "  or  between  the  law-men,  the  laws  of  ITppknd  and  the 
law-man  representing  Tiundaland  were  recognised  as  controlling. 
As  each  district  or  **  land,"  however,  retained  judicial  power  over 
its  local  affairs,  this  rule  as  to  differences  between  law-men  could 
have  applied  only  to  politicjil  affairs.  WTiere  law-men  abused 
their  p<Jsition  and  jx)wer  (as  is  recorded  concerning  one  in  Westcr- 
göt-land,  that  **  he  was  of  evil  disposition  and  injected  into  our 
laws  many  wrongs  and  unrighteous  conceits'*),  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  appeal  or  recourse  for  rcmcniying  the  situation,  otlier  than 
by  electing  a  more  reliable  successor,  who  would  restore  the  just 
laws  and  rights  infringed  upon.  In  Iceland,  the  law-saga  man 
was  esteemed  so  emphatically'  the  preserver  and  custodian  of  the 
law  that  to  one  of  their  number  is  attributed,  in  the  famcuis 
**  Nialasaga/*  the  utterance  that  he  could  not  have  believed  that 
any  one  other  than  he  in  that  generation  had  known  tlie  rule  of 
the  law  for  a  certain  case.  This  manuscript  also  shows  that  the 
decisions  of  this  official  were  viewed  as  binding.  The  law,  how* 
ever,  expressly  directed  him.  whenever  in  doubt,  to  consult  five  or 
more  law-men;  whence  it  would  appear  that  in  the  circles  of  the 
latter  unofficial  group  there  remained  a  i^ertain  traditional  power 
of  control  o\*er  the  law-saga  man  by  way  of  correction.  Even 
after  the  writing  of  the  law-texts  or  codes,  the  law-men  exercise«! 
a  supplementary  legal  authority,  where  not  inconsistent  with  the 
publicly  recited  and  \*Titten  rules. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  pertained  to  the  law- 
making assembly  of  Iceland  ('*  Lagrett  *')  to  render  its  approval 
of  the  regular  address,  and,  in  cases  of  dispute  as  to  interpreting 
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and  applying  the  legal  principles,  to  determine  and  announce  its 
will. 

§8,  Legal  T«nns, — The  inhahitants  of  the  ancient  North 
termed  their  system  of  justice  '*  Law  "  {"*  lagh/'  **  log/-  "  logh  "}» 
thereb>'  indicating  that  which  had  been  brought  into  established 
order  and  which  embraced  the  entire  mass  of  usages  and  special 
regulations  and  enactments,  Distinguislied  from  this  word,  as 
representing  the  causes  and  foundations  of  the  social  order,  the 
word  **  Right  '*  (**  rettr/'  "  retter/'  *'  raet '')  was  used  to  designate 
the  social  order  itself,  viewed  as  a  social  relationship  from  an  in* 
dividual  standpoint.  The  **  Right  "  was  the  collection  of  existing 
relations  of  justice  or  justness  between  the  members  themselves 
and  between  them  and  society,  for  which  they  were  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  safeguard  —  not  a  source  — ■  in  the  law.  This  idea 
of  the  Law  merely  confirming  the  Right  was  expressed  in  giving 
to  later  enactments,  by  kings  or  people,  titles  such  as  the  Nor- 
w*egian  '"  Rettarbot  "  and  the  Swedish  **  Stadga/*  impl^^ing  con- 
firmation of  rights. 

Tlie  different  divisions  of  the  body  of  rules  were  termed  **  bolker'* 
("bälkr/*  "bolkr"),  "mal,"  and  "  flokker/^  These  were 
grouped  aci*ording  to  subjects  in  classes,  such  as  marine  mer- 
cantile law  (**  farmanna-lög  *'),  war-law  (*' hermanna-lög  **  or 
**  vikinga-log  ''),  market  law  ("  birke-ret  ")♦  and  ecclesiastical 
law  (**  kristin-log  *'). 

§  9.  The  **  Thing/'  —  In  Sivedeiith^  smallest  organization  of  com- 
munities among  the  tribes  known  as  the  Goths  was  termed  the 
'*  Herred/'  and  among  the  Svears  the  Hundred  ('*Hundari*'). 
The  pubhc  judicial  and  legislative  assemblies  in  these  districts  were 
hence  termed  the  **  Herred-thing  "  and  the  "  Hundred-thing,**  A 
number  of  these  rural  communities  were  combined  into  a  higher  ad- 
ministrative and  political  unit,  which  was  named  the  **  Land/' 
The  '*  Land-thing  *'  possessed  the  real  general  lawmaking  and 
judicial  powers.  Li  that  part  of  southern  Swetlen  designated 
as  Gtitaland,  the  **  Land-thing  "  of  the  West  Goths  {**  Wester- 
gotland  ")  early  attained  superior  influence,  and  was  known  as 
**  the  Thing  of  all  the  (ioths/'  This  domain  later  contained  six 
Lands:  Westergötland,  (Istergötlatid,  Wermland,  Smiiland,  and 
the  Isles  of  Oland  and  Gotland.  In  Svea-land,  in  Central  Sweden, 
the  "lands**  numbered  five:  Uppland,  Söderraannland,  West- 
mannland, Hctsingland,  and  Nerike»  Uppbnd  was  divided  into 
Tiundaland,  Attundaland.  and  Ficedrundaland  (the  *'  Lands  "  of 
the  ten,  eight,  and  four  Hundreds). 
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In  Denmark  the  Danes  were  also  organized  into  **  Herreds/* 
Its  "lands**  originally  were:  Jylland,  Fyen,  SjieHand,  Laaland» 
Skaane,  Halland,  Blukinge,  and  Boniholm.  Here  there  was  also 
a  court  intervening  between  those  of  the  **  herred  **  and  the  **  land,** 
termed  the  **  Sy^sel-thing/' 

In  Norway,  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  travel  in  its 
mountainous  districts,  the  *'  herteds  *'  of  the  smaller  communities, 
even  after  the  commencement  of  the  historic  period,  retainetl  theif , 
administrative  functions,  independently  of  each  other,  Grailually, 
however,  these  minor  organizations  were  consolidated  into  **  Fylks" 
(**  Fylker/'  pei>ple),  corresponding  to  the  Swetlish  *' lands/'  Tliree 
of  these,  Hedeniarken,  Rauniarike,  and  Hadafylke,  gathered  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Mjosen  in  the  famous  *'  Eidsiva-thing/* 
H^rdaland,  Sogn,  and  Firdafylke  formed  the  **  Gula-thing/*  tlieir  , 
meeting-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sogne-fjord  being  accessible 
by  water  routes  during  a  short  period  in  the  summer  time.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  surrounding  the  Throndhjemsfjord 
convened  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nidelven  on  the  '*  Ore^thing/' 
wherein  eight  **  fylks  *'  were  represented,  and  which  most  re- 
sembled the  Swedish  '*  Land-thing." 

These  central  organizations  of  the  Norwegian  "fylks/*  known 
as  **  Law-things/*  were  first  to  introduce  essential  changes  in  the 
ancient  law*  of  custom,  by  making  official  enactments.  Such 
legislative,  as  well  as  judicial,  functiuns  were  delegated  to  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-six  members,  chosen  among  those  most  influential 
and  versed  in  the  law  by  the  chieftains,  —  the  Ixiard  being  known 
as  the  **  Law-Right  '*  ('*  Lagretten  *').  A  forcible  illiistratioa ' 
of  the  intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  office  of 
the  legislator  and  that  of  the  judge  at  the  time  appeiirs  m  j 
the  saga  of  the  **  Case  of  Sigurd  Ranesson/*  wherein  thereri 
arose  a  question  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  and  appli* 
cation  of  the  law  to  certain  facts.  The  proc<*edings  of  the 
judges  were  abruptly  stopped  and  changed  into  a  legislative 
debate  as  to  what  the  particular  rule  of  law  ought  to  be.  This 
being  determined»  a  law  was  accordingly  enacted  and  the  trial  of 
the  cau:>e  resumeil. 

Such  was  the  incomplete  system  obtaining  in  Norway  when  the 
country  was  united  under  a  monarchy.  At  the  instance  of  kings» ' 
further  development  was  made,  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  representation  in  the  establishment  of  diets  (*'  Dise» 
ter  **),  By  means  of  these,  the  regular  convening  of  the  **  law- 
things  "  was  made  possible  and  assured,   independently  of  the 
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exigencies  and  hardships  of  the  long  journeys.  During  the  reign 
of  King  Haakou  Adel^tensfostre  (9^^3-96!),  the  '*  coast-fylks  "  of 
Nordmore  and  Rami^dalen  were  incorporated  in  the  *'Frostu-thmg/' 
which  met  in  an  island  in  the  Fjord  of  Throndhjeni;  and.  like- 
wise, the  Southern  "  fylks,"  Rogalaiid  ami  Agder,  in  the  **  Gula- 
thing/'  Under  the  Holy  King  Olaf  (101-5-1030)  Gudbrandsdalen 
was  added  to  the  **  Fjdsiva-thing,"  and  the  ''Borgar-thing  **  in 
Sarpsborg  was  established. 

In  Iceland,  upon  the  organizing  of  its  system  of  legal  administra- 
tion (9'M)),  the  general  legislative  and  the  highest  judicial  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  *'  Althing.*'  The  active  head  of  this  assem- 
blage was  an  inner  circle»  corresponding  to  the  Norwegian  *'  haw- 
Right/'  consisting  of  the  chieftains  of  the  island  (*'Goder"j, 
the  law-saga  man,  and  (after  the  introduction  of  Christianity) 
the  two  bishops.  For  the  trial  of  cases,  four  courts  were  instituted 
for  the  four  separate  divisions  of  the  island  (**  Fiordungsdomar  "), 
and  a  fifth  tribunal  for  special  cases.  Within  each  of  these 
divisions  there  were  also  three  local  courts  (**  Thing-lag  *'),  pre- 
sided over  by  their  respective  chiefs.  The  people  themselves, 
however,  in  form  adopted  the  resolutions  and  proceedings.  A 
peculiar  observation  is  to  l3e  madein  thateach  freeholder  (*'  Bonde**) 
himself  chose  to  which  chieftain's  circle  he  should  belong,  the 
**  Thing-lag ''  being  more  a  union  than  a  district,  considerations 
of  neighborhood,  distances,  and  the  eminence  of  the  respective 
chiefs  entering  into  his  selection. 

§  10.  Early  Central  Leglslaüon,  —  The  lawmaking  power 
exercised  by  the  Swedish  and  Danish  **  Land-things  *'  and  the 
Norwegian  **  Law-things  "  rested  solely  in  the  populace.  Kings 
and  persons  in  authority  were  considered  in  duty  bound  to  eon- 
form  to  these  proceedings.  In  reality,  however,  this  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  not  altogether  dominant  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 
It  was  most  effective  in  Swede)f,  where  royaltv'  in  its  early  stages 
was  more  a  dignity  than  a  power,  and  where  the  influence  of  kings 
in  the  first  development  of  law  was  insignificant.  Furthermore, 
wherever  it  is  recorded  that  a  king  **  gave  '*  a  certain  law,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  such  a  law  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  With 
respect  to  military  affairs  and  his  own  retinue,  the  monarch  could 
promulgate  regulations.  E\'en  the  Swedish  chieftainships,  which 
appear  in  the  statutes  entitled  '*Alsno-stadgan"  and  **  Skeninge- 
stadgan  *'  of  1285  as  an  established  institution,  were  not  able 
to  deprive  the  ** Land-things''  of  their  ancient  prerogative  to  ex- 
amine and  adopt  or  reject  acts  proposed  by  the  king. 
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In  Denmark,  the  activities  of  the  Danish  *'  Land-tJiing  "  were 
liiiiited  by  the  rise  of  a  General  Assembly  of  the  kingdom,  whicrh 
was  named  **  Danehof  *'  (**  parlamentum  generale  Danoruin  *')^ 
for  the  management  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  This 
body  in  time  assimied  legislative  functions.  Its  mem!>er3  were 
men  prominent  in  state  and  church,  merchants  and  rural  land- 
owners. Details  of  its  early  history  are  lacking.  By  the  decree  i»f 
Erik  Clipping  in  1284,  it  was  provided  that  the  "  Danehof  "  should 
be  held  annually  at  Nyborg.  Notwithstanding  the  encroachments 
of  this  central  organization  of  the  kingdom  on  many  of  the  "  Land- 
thing  **  functions  (after  the  beginning  of  the  1300s,  it  became  also 
the  supreme  tribunal),  proposed  statutes  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  laid  before  the  *'  Land-thing  "  for  adoption. 

In  Norway,  with  the  formation  of  a  single  monarchy,  the  king^ 
immediately  took  the  lead  in  originating  legislation.  The  weaken- 
ing of  the  '*  Land-thing  **  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1(U0  a 
gathering  of  chiefs  (**  IIfn*dingemirde  **)  enac*ted  an  important 
statute;  and  that  in  11G4,  at  a  meeting  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  a  radical  change  in  the  law  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  made,  and  other  laws  were  reviseth  Similar 
conventions  were  held  later,  without,  however,  attaining  any  inde- 
pendent title  or  authority*  Under  the  leadership  of  the  kings, 
they  proposed  statutes,  which  were  later  formally  enacted  by  the 
**  Land-things/* 

§  IL  Early  Law-Teits;  the  **  Right-Books.**  —  The  urgent  need 
felt  by  the  people  of  old  for  definite  written  law-texts,  not  subject 
to  the  uncertainties  of  oral  repetition,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  laws  were  the  subject  of  the  earliest  writings  in  the 
Northern  countries*  The  momentousness  of  this  undertaking 
appears  from  the  fact  that  a  whole  century  had  elapsed,  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  acxiuirement  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet^*  and  manusKTipts, 
before  the  written  form  was  adopted  and  the  native  speech  was 
adapted  thereto.  This  explains  why  the  most  ancient  writings 
preserved  the  forms  and  characteristics  of  oral  expression,  being 
simply  copies  of  the  spoken  law-sagas  and  instructions.  These 
early  law-texts,  often  made  cm  private  initiative,  were  apt  to  con<< 
tain  assertions,  basef]  on  tradition,  which  were  incorrect  or  dispute<l* 
Hence,  when  the  State  expressly  or  by  silent  acquiescence  acknowl- 
edged these  most  ancient  texts  (**  Skraaer,"  leather-bcxiks)  as 
authorities  for  official  use,  it  «»ould  not  be  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  details.     In  thb  respect,  it  remained  for  thr 
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courts  of  the  **  things  *'  to  decide  the  law  in  the  last  instance. 
By  reason  of  this  difference  between  tiae  ancient  law-text.s  and  the 
more  modern  codes,  the  former  are  distinguished  by  the  term 
'*  Right-books  ''  ("  Retsh^ger  "). 

§  12.  Icelandic  Law-Texts.  —  In  the  Scandinavian  North, 
Iceland  led  in  the  establishment  of  written  codes.  The  General 
Assembly,  or  "  Althing,"  in  the  year  1117,  appointed  a  committee, 
whose  members  were  anthorities  on  the  traditional  laws,  with 
directions  to  prepare  a  written  collection  of  the  rules  in  force  and 
to  propose  desirable  changes  and  amendments.  While  this  text 
w^as  officially  adopted  and  ratified  the  following  yesLV,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  embodying  the  prevailing  rules  of  custom  rather  than 
as  being  in  itself  an  official  statutory  code.  That  it  was  intended 
to  derive  its  origin  and  character  from  the  si^^stem  of  justice  already 
in  vogue,  is  evidenced  by  its  foröis,  which  correspond  to  those 
of  the  law-saga  man  in  his  public  announcements  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  law.  The  book  still  recognized  the  opinions  of 
the  law-men  as  auxiliary  authorities,  where  consistent  with  or 
explanatory  of  its  provisions.  Both  in  the  original  and  in  copies 
made  from  it,  contradictions  appear  betw^een  the  various  ci>des. 
Nevertheless,  this  code  —  named  **  Ilaflida-skra,'*  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  the  Chieftain  Haffide  JIaarson  —  ap- 
proached the  character  of  an  official  enactment  of  laws  as  closely  as 
was  possible  without  folly  taking  the  step.  It  embraced  all  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  island,  but  precisely  to  what  extent  is  not  known, 
as  the  original  is  not  in  existence  and  it  cannot  l>e  reconstructed 
from  the  later  collections.  During  the  period  between  1122  and 
1133,  there  was  alstj  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  Bishops  Thorlak 
of  Skaalholt  and  Ketjl  of  Hole,  an  ecclesiastical  t*ode,  the 
'*  Kristenret." 

These  two  collections  served  as  a  basis  for  numerous  texts 
appearing  for  a  century  and  a  half  thereafter,  portions  whereof 
are  preserved.  Chief  among  such  ancient  manuscripts  still  extant 
are  the  **  King-book  ''  (**  Konungsbok,**  **  Codex  Regius,*'  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen)  and  the  *'  Stadarholsbok  "  ('*  CckJcx 
Arnamagn*eanys,"in  the  Library  of  thel/niversityof  Copenhagen), 
both  written  between  12tii)  and  127Ü,  These  law-texts,  dating 
from  the  period  of  in<lependence  of  Iceland,  and  originating  in  the 
ancient  oral  law-sagas,  are  now"  generally  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Icelandic  GrÄgas,*' 

§  13.  Korwegian  Law-Texts.  —  The  example  of  Iceland  in 
1118  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  Norway;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
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able  that  many  decades  passed,  after  the  writing  of  Haflida-skra, 
l>efore  Nonv  egian  laws  were  reduced  to  writing.  WTiile  the  taJe  «if  ^ 
the  **  Case  of  Sigurd  Ranessöo  '*  indicates  that  even  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  1100s  there  was  no  mention  of  consulting  any  written 
texts»  and  that  the  law-men  alone  were  authorities,  it  appears  that 
during  the  struggles  in  the  latter  half  of  that  century  between 
the  monarchy  (striving  for  hereditary  succession)  and  the  hierarchy 
(desirous  to  establish  an  electoral  succession,  in  furtherance  of  its 
own  interests),  w^ritten  laws  were  invoked  by  both  parties.  The 
priesthood  esf^eciülly  cited  the  revise<l  law-texts,  which  were 
claimed  to  }ye  an  agreement  between  the  Archbishop  Eystein  and 
the  king  (crowned  by  him),  Magnus  Erlingson.  In  opp<Jsition  to 
these»  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  suc*cession  by  birtli  quoted 
earlier  texts»  containing  the  traditional  law  of  the  land,  which 
must  have  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  that  centur>**  Two 
ecclesiastical  Right-Books  of  the  *'  Eidivathing "  and  the 
*'  Borgarthing  *'  are  ascribed,  the  former  to  the  period  between 
1 152  and  1102,  and  the  latter.  l>etween  114()  and  1152;  and  these 
had  undoubtedly  been  preceded  by  others.  The  earliest  written 
text  in  Norway,  in  all  probability,  was  the  '*  Frostathing-lov/* 
which  in  1190,  was  already  in  existence  in  Nidaros,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Graagas,*'  and  was  then  cited  by  King  Sverre,  It  contained 
w  hat  was  generally  known  as  St.  Olafs  Laws,  and  its  chief  provi- 
sions are  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  **  Frostathings-bog  " 
dating  from  the  following  centur\.  Other  right-books  written 
fluring  this  period  were  the  **  Gulathings-lov/*  **  Guldfjiieder/* 
and  **  Bjarkö-ret/'  Among  the  numerous  revisions  and  fragments 
still  extant  may  be  notefl  **  Codex  Ranzovianus  "  and  **  Codoc , 
Resinianus  ''  in  the  University  Library  of  Copenhagen. 

These  written  collections  of  laws  were  regarded  as  law-texts« 
lacking  the  official  authority  of  codes.  Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations  contained  in  the  **  Borgarthingslov  *'  conclude  H 
follows:  "  The  law  of  the  church  ('  Christian-Right ')  is  now 
Ti^Titten  and  presented  such  as  we  remember  it;  wherein  it  be 
lacking,  let  the  bishop  amend  therein."  Even  in  revising  and 
amending  the  eariy  manuscripts  in  later  periods,  the  characteristics 
of  mere  text -books  were  preserved.  Chapter  314  of  the  re\ised 
'*  Gulatliingslov  **  reads:  **  Now  we  have  written  dow^n  (the  rules 
for)  our  countr>'*s  defence,  and  know  not  if  it  be  accurate  or  in- 
accurate; but  even  if  this  be  inaccurate*  we  shall  still  have  the  law 
for  our  institutions  which  has  prevailed  of  old  and  was  spoken 
before  the  men  at  Gula/*    Here  is  an  express  admission  that  the 
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written  text  was  not  infallible.  Nor  were  tliese  conflicting  right- 
books  \iewed  or  referred  to  as  official  authorities  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  1223  in  Bergen,  when  the  law-men  were 
consulted  as  to  the  ititerpretation  of  St.  Olaf^s  Law  as  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne. 

Gradually,  however,  these  revised  texts  became  generally 
considered  as  authoritative,  the  transition  being  almost  unnotice- 
able;  and  it  may  be  assy  med  that  in  the  agreement  of  1244  the 
**  Frostatings-kristenret  **  was  enacted  as  law  in  its  strict  sense. 

§  14.  Daniab  Law-Tezta.  —  In  Denmark,  the  earliest  written 
forms  of  law  appeared  during  the  IKMJs,  in  the  form  of  private 
works.  Their  authors  are  unknown,  and  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined how  far  public  authority  was  concerned  with  their  pro- 
duction. One  of  these  later  works  was  written  in  Danish  between 
1203  and  1212,  and  the  other  in  Latin  between  120(}  and  1215 
by  the  distinguished  Archbishop  Antdreas  Suneson  of  Lund. 
Both  present  the  Law  of  Skaane,^  anti  api>ear  to  have  a  common 
source.  There  are  also  preserved  to  modern  times  "  King  Valde- 
mar's  Law  of  Sja^lland  "  and  King  Eric's  Law  for  the  same  *'  land/' 
—  both  probably  having  been  private  texts  which  were  officially 
authorize*!  during  the  reigns  of  Valdemar  Seier  {ending  1241}  and 
Eric  Plogijcnning  (ending  1250),  In  the  Arnamagnsean  Collection 
in  Copenhagen  is  preserved  a  vellum  manuscript,  of  the  ancient 
law  of  Skaane,  written  in  runes  (*'  Codex  Runicus  "),  probably 
dating  from  the  12()0  s. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  codes  in  Denmark,  which  were  left 
entirely  in  the  control  of  the  priesthood,  a  **  Kirke-ret  '*  for  Skaane 
was  prepared  by  Archbishop  Eskilh  of  Lund  (1137-1178),  and 
another  for  Sjieiland  by  Bishop  Absalox  of  Roeskilde,  both  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  people. 

§  15.  Swedish  Law-Taxta,  —  The  collections  of  ancient  Swedish 
law  manuscripts  afford  much  enlightenment  on  the  legal  condi- 
tions of  society  at  an  age  when  the  influenc^e  of  the  Christian 
dogmas  had  onl>'  in  a  mechanical  and  superficial  manner  aflfected 
the  ancient  legal  conceptions  and  practices.  The  oldest  among 
these  is  the  **  Vestgota-lag/*  from  the  early  1200s,  This  is  still 
in  existence,  as  is  also  a  later  revision  by  Lydekin  (1300).  At  the 
request  of  the  law-men  in  Tiundaland,  King  Birger  Magousson 
directed  a  committee  toii\Tite  the  laws  of  Uppland;  this  code  was 
approved  by  him  on  -January  2,  1296,  Simitar  law-books  were 
prepared  for  Ostergötland,  Oland,  Sodermanland,  Westman- 
1  [The  present  province  of  Scania  (Skane)  of  Sweden,  —  Teansl.I 
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land,  and  Helsingland  (covering  Swedish  settlements  in  Finland). 
In  the  year  1374,  it  is  recorded,  there  were  in  Helsingland  at  least 
four  copies  of  the  law-book,  the  most  important  of  which  had  its 
regular  place  in  the  Silaanger  Church  at  Medelpad,  where  it  was 
preserved  —  fastened  to  chains.  Of  the  Soi&land  code,  the 
greater  part  has  been  lost.  Some  of  these  codes  were  expressly 
entitled  '*  Lag-saga."  Even  a  remnant  of  the  Smaland  code  cov* 
ering  church  matters  expressly  claims  this  title. 

Municipal  codes  for  Stockholm,  Jönköping,  and  Söderköping 
were  entitled  **  Biterkoa  ra?tter "  C'jus  civile,  jus  civitatis"), 
market  laws,  as  distinguished  from  rural  laws  ('*  leges  terne  "). 

As  to  the  initiative  and  influence  of  Swedish  kings  on  early  legis- 
lation, the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  wife's  share  in  her 
husband  s  estate  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King  Olaf  (1 150-1 160)> 
but  this  has  not  been  fully  established.  The  virtual  regent  of  the 
middle  of  the  12(X)s,  Birger  Jarl,  undertook  to  formulate  regu- 
lations covering  the  whole  kingdom  and  to  inaugurate  an  inde* 
pendent  and  sovereign  monarchy.  King  Magnus  Ladeulas  (1275- 
1290)  proclaimed:  **  What  we  ordain  in  writing  shall  be  frequently 
announced  to  all  men,  that  they  may  observe  our  commands  and 
avoid  what  we  forbid/*  This  order,  however,  on  reaching  the 
**  Land-things»"  was  received  as  a  proposition  which  could  be 
adopted  or  rejected.  At  this  period  there  appeared  a  new  factor 
in  the  struggle  of  the  monarch  for  unifying  the  kingdom,  the 
**  Riksrad  "  (the  Council  of  the  Kingdom). 

The  particular  aim  of  Birger  Jarl  was  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  order  —  the  security  of  the  home»  the  church»  the  '*  Thing,'* 
and  woman.  These  were  brought  directly  into  the  king's  oath: 
havhig  sworn  to  preserve  peace  and  law  in  the  land,  he  was  em- 
powered to  issue  edicts  therefor,  breaches  of  which  were  punished 
by  outlawTv  and  forfeiture  of  all  personal  property.  Simultane- 
ously, trial  by  ordeal  and  servitude  for  debt  were  abolished;  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  sons,  were  given  right  of  inheritance ;  the  doctrine 
of  blood  for  blood  cea^;  taverns  were  established  to  prevent 
travellers  making  themselves  guests  in  private  homes  by  force ; 
and  provisions  were  made  for  semce  in  the  cavalr>%  —  the  in- 
ception  of  the  nobility, 
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Denmark. 

Same :  The  Courts. 

Norwa;^^  under  the  Statutes 

of  King  Magnus  Lagab^ter 

(1267-1Ö88). 


§  19.  Iceland  under  tbe  Statutes  of 
King  Lagab^ter  (1271-1732). 

§  20.  Sweden  under  the  Statutes  of 
Kings  Magnus  Eriksson 
and    Kristoffer,     1347-1736. 

{  21.  Same  :  Growth  of  the  Courts. 


§  16.    Denmark«  —  The  actual  transition  from  the  law-texts  to 

statutory  Iaw<'ode3  occurred  first  in  Denmark.  The  ecclesiastical 
codes  for  Skaane  and  Sjselland  were  essentially  ordinances  with  the 
authority  of  enactments.  These  were  succeeded  in  the  year  1241 
by  the  oldest  ci\dl  code  (**  Lov-bog  **),  —  that  of  King  Waldemak 
II  Seier,  with  the  consent  of  a  National  Assembly  ("Riksdag  "), 
held  in  Vordingborg  in  March,  1241,  —  known  as  the  *'Jydske  '' 
Law.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  enact  a  system  of  law 
which  should  be  up  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Skaane  and  Sjgel- 
land.  These  latter  also  came  to  be  considered  as  official  laws  of  the 
monarchy.  Other  statutes  for  the  country  districts  and  ordi- 
nances for  cities  were  thereupon  regularly  and  expressly  passed 
by  assemblies  and  communities  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority. 
This  period  was  viewed  by  later  generations  as  the  commence- 

*  [Chapter  II  -  Hertz berq»  Part  II,  SS  31-66,  extracted  and  oon- 

densed.  —  TaANSt.] 

Brief  List  of  Authorities  for  the  Ensuing  Chapter: 
Treatibes  :  Holbtrg,  **K«3ng  Valdemars  Lov '*  (Copenhagen,  1886); 
Kofod^A?icher^  "Jtiridiske  Skrifter'V;  K older up-Rosenvinge,  "Sämling  af 
gamle  danske  Ijove**:  Maurer,  '* Nordgerm.  Retsköders  Historie**;  As' 
ehehoug^  *'Stataforfatningen  i  Norge  og  Danraark'' ;  Au  Cert,  **De  nordiske 
Retakilder";  Schhjter,  '*Sveriges  gamla  Lagar" ;  Odberg,  "Den  svenske 
KomjDgens  Domsrätl  "  (Stockholm,  1875). 

EörnoNs  of  Texts  and  Docomexts  :  Kolderup-Roaenvinoe^  "Sämling 
af  gamle  daiiske  Love*'  (Copenhagen,  1S21-1846) ;  Id.,  *' Ud drag  af  gamle 
daaske  Dommo"  (4  vols.,  1842-1848);  P.  G,  Thoriten,  *' Danina rks  gamlö 
Provindsial  love**  (Kopenhagen,  1852-1853);  V.  A,  Secher,  **Jndicia 
plaeiti  regis  Dani®  jus  tit  iarii "  (ISSl-f ) ;  Lange,  Unger, a.nd  Htiüfeldf'Kaas, 
i  Diplomatariura  Norvegieum  "  (1848  +  ;  14  vols.)  ;  Sigurdsson  and  Stephen^ 
sen,  *'Lovsara!ing  for  Island*'  (1853+) ;  Sigurdsson,  '^Diplomatarium 
Islandicnm''  (1S57H- ;  8  vols. +);  Liljegren,  Hildebrand,  and  Silver- 
Mioipe^  "Diplomatarium  Suecantim *'  (1826+ ,  first  and  second  series;  9 
Tols.+);  and  other  collections  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Chapter  I. 
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ment  of  the  new  development.  **  Leges  Valdemari  regis  "  were 
invoked  as  the  real  kernel  of  the  legal  sy.stem. 

The  central  government  consisted  of  tlie  King,  the  King's  Council, 
and  the  **  Danehof,"  and  (in  the  lH(K]s)  of  the  King,  the  Council 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  A^^sembly  of  Chiefs  (**  Herredage  *'). 
The  entire  kingdom  having  facilities  for  easy  communication, 
there  was  less  occasion  for  preserving  the  former  judicial  powers 
of  the  several  **  Land-things/'  The  authority  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  recognized;  and  even  in  the  14O0s  they 
exercised  their  prerogative  of  approving  general  and  local  laws. 
After  that  period,  the  political  gatherings  of  the  various  districts 
(**  St«enderrigsdage  ")  ceased  to  partake  in  legislative  functions. 
In  the  degree  that  the  central  monarchy  desired  to  extend  the 
common  legislation  for  the  entire  kingdom  mth  the  least  resistance, 
it  found  its  readiest  means  for  this  purpose  in  special  laws  which 
were  publishetl  as  general  and  local  regulations  {'*  Forordninger  "), 
formally  issued  by  the  king,  but  purporting  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  particular  law-making  bt>dy. 

The  **  Jydske  Law,"  together  with  an  addition,  entitled  **  The 
Articles  of  Thord,''  containing  a  gloss  composed  of  explanations, 
decisions,  customs,  and  new  rules,  was  ratified  by  the  King  and 
"  Riksdag  ^*  in  1326  as  official  law.  A  later  revision,  instituted  by 
Chancellor  Nils  Kaas,  was  made  effective  in  1590. 

§17.  Same:  The  Courts*  ^  A  centralization  of  the  judiciiil 
power,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  legislative,  naturally  resulted. 
TOiile  the  **  Land-things  **  continued  to  exercise  the  most  impor» 
tant  judicial  functions  for  their  domains,  also  declaring  the  custom* 
ary  law  of  the  district,  there  was  developed  during  the  120fJ3 
a  court  of  last  resort  in  the  **  Danehof ''  and,  later,  the  King's 
Court  ("  Kongens  Retterthing,"  "  placitum  regis  justitiarium  '^). 
In  the  latter,  the  monarch  and  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom 
(**  Rikets  Raad  '')  constituted  the  supreme  tribunal  Its  sessions 
were  held  during  the  general  or  provincial  meetings  of  the  chiefs, 
and  at  other  times  when  the  King  and  Council  were  present.  While 
its  judgments  were  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  laws  of  the  various 
districts,  the  natural  tendency,  however,  was  to  uniformity. 

Inferior  courts  were  the  "  things  *'  of  the  Land  (**Heretl,Sya9el  **), 
"  By  **  (village),  and  ''  Birke  '*  (market).  During  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  King  Canute  (1080-1086),  there  had  appeared  the  "  forum 
exemptuni  *'  of  the  priestho<xL  The  real  judicial  authority 
gradually  passed  to  a  royal  official,  the  '*  Fogde,*'  presiding  over 
the  "hered"  and  village  courts;   and  after  tlie  beginning  of  the 
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13(X)s  the  "  I^nd-thing  "  was  presided  over  by  a  judge,  appointed 
by  the  king  ('*  Landsdommer/'  **  rector  placiti  generalis/*  **  legi- 
fer  ");  and  soon  the  judicial  authority  was  practically  exercised 
solely  by  that  official. 

§  18.  H  or  way  tinder  the  Statutes  of  King  Magnus  Lagaboter 
(13ß7--168ö)*  ™  There  had  deveIoi>ed  in  Norway  in  the  middle  of 
the  12(XJs  a  strong,  xmited,  and  hereditary  monarch\%  whose  king 
implicitly  believed  in  his  divine  authority.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  results  of  the  growth  of  this  doctrine  was  the 
legal  reform  made  during  the  reign  of  King  Magnus  Lagaboter 
(1263-1280),  which  gave  to  the  people  of  all  districts  a  coDimoii 
code.  His  predecess4>r,  King  IL\.ikon  Haakonssox,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  wars  over  the  throne,  had  utidertaken  the  task 
of  revising  the  inherited  systems»  and  in  the  year  1240  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  archbishop  for  introducing  a  general 
ecclesiastical  code  for  the  whole  kingdom.  These  plans  were 
developed,  completed,  and  established  by  his  son,  Magnus,  who 
hm  been  named  '*  the  Improver  of  the  Laws  "  ^  a  recognition  by 
his  contemporaries  and  succeeding  generations  of  the  personal 
share  w^hich  he  had  in  the  work.  The  necessity  of  making  uniform 
the  laws  of  the  four  several  **  lands  *'  had  long  been  realized; 
this  appears  in  a  systematic  attempt  toward  that  end  in  tw^o  w^orks 
on  the  church  law%  **  The  New  Gula-thing  "  and  The  New* 
Borgar-thing  Christian  Right/'  which  were  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "  Church  Law^  of  King  Magnus/*  The  tendency  to  eliminate 
conflict  of  law^s  in  those  branches  indicates  that  there  existed  a 
similar  desire  as  to  the  laws  goveming  temporal  affairs.  In  this 
latter  respect  the  ruler  had  a  free  hand;  for  there  w^as  here  no 
occasion  to  fear  obstructions  by  the  prelates,  based  on  their  selfish 
interests»  against  proposed  changes.  In  the  annals  of  Iceland  it 
appears  that  **  a  Gula-thing-book  which  King  Magnus  made  in 
the  year  1267**  was  made  law,  and  that  during  the  following  year 
tw^o  other  codes  '*  which  King  Magnus  proclaimed  ''  were  also 
adopted.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  chiu'ch  codes 
were  parts  of  a  system  promulgated  by  that  monarch  in  1267- 
126S,  of  which  the  portions  covering  temporal  affairs  have  not  been 
preserved  for  modern  times.  Apparently,  then,  the  principal  work 
of  the  common  cwlification  w^as  accomplished  in  these  years,  and 
the  completion  and  putting  into  actual  operation  of  the  imified 
system  throughout  the  kingdom  were  merely  the  later  and  natural 
consequence.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  may  be  further  supposed 
that  the  subjects  covered  b\'  this  first  consolidation  were  the  law 
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of  personal  security,  descent»  and  barter  and  sale,  while  the  allodium 
and  land-title  laws  of  the  respective  '*  lands  "  were  not  included« 
This  being  the  ca^»  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  still  possess  the 
temporal  or  civil  law  of  the  Gula-thing-book  of  1267  in  the  code 
enacted  by  Iceland  in  1271,  entitled  **  Jarnsißa ''  (**  Ironside  **); 
and  this  assumption  is  veri fieri  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  contains 
provisions  e%  idently  intended  ft>r  Norway  with  such  changes  as 
were  deemed  ne(*essary  for  different  conditions  in  Iceland. 

Tliere  is  in  '*  JarnsiSa  "  another  feature  of  importance  in  respect 
to  tlie  history  of  law  reform.  It  contains  no  Church  law  in  its 
earlier  sense,  but»  under  the  title  of  **  An  Act  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity "  (**  Kristendomsbolk  '*),  only  a  series  of  general  provisions 
essentially  occupied  with  civil  matters.  This  exclusion  of  ecclesi- 
astical regulations  from  the  general  codes  is  also  noted  in  the  later 
statutes  of  King  Magnus,  entitled  **  Land  and  Village  Law,"  It 
is  explained  by  the  refusal  of  the  papacy  to  acknowledge  the  pro- 1 
priety  of  including  the  Law  of  God  among  the  general  statutes» 
which  were  to  dominate  by  traditional  popular  acquiescence. 
When  the  **  Frosta-thing  "  in  1269  authorized  King  Magnus  to 
revise  its  code,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  followed  in  the  southern 
**  lands,"  such  authority  was  limited  "  to  revise  the  Book  of  the 
Frosta-thing,  as  he  deemed  best,  in  all  matters  conc^rtiing  the 
temjKiral  *  Ilight  *  and  the  government  of  the  king."  This  lirai» 
tation  is  ascrilxHl  to  the  ambitious  Archbishop  Jon  Raude,  who 
Uter  undertook  to  have  prepared  a  "  Christian-Right/'  thcpeby 
seeking  to  establish  the  independent  authority  of  the  Church  to 
formulate  its  rules.  The  king,  notwithstJinding,  finally  preserved 
in  this  work  the  same  provisions  as  had  been  included  in  the  codes 
of  1267  and  12l>S,  to  wit,  such  as  related  to  ci\il  affairs,  e\*m 
though  renting  on  religious  principles.  *'  JanisiSa  "  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  this  alternative«  The  kiJig 
appears  later  to  hav  e  been  averse  to  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  hierarchy  aiid  to  have  insisted  on  concerning  hitnsetf  with 
several  questions  of  a  religious  nature. 

Owing  partially  to  delay  caused  by  negotiations  with  the  rnrdi* 
bishop  and  partially  to  an  extension  of  the  reform  plan,  the  urork 
of  preparing  the  Frosta-thing  Law  was  not  completed  iintfl 
1274.  The  king  himself  in  the  introduction  announced  that  the 
Thronder  Right  Book  surpassed  that  of  other  districts  both  eq 
respect  to  contents  and  clearness.  It  ser\'ed  as  the  centre  for  the 
further  revision  of  the  legal  s\*stem  in  compliance  with  the  < 
of  the  age.    Among  the  mo^t  important  changes  were  the 
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stitutional  hereditary  succession  of  the  throne,  in  accordance  ^ith 
certain  principles  fixed  during  the  reign  of  King  Haakon  Haakons- 
son  in  12r>Ö;  to  wit,  legitimate  birtli,  primogeniture,  and  single 
kingship;  the  abolishment  of  the  hlood-feud,  and  of  the  principle 
of  c<illecting  damages  for  homicide  from  others  than  the  actual 
offender  and  of  distributing  them  among  others  than  the  nearest 
heir  of  his  victim ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance for  the  daughter,  e\'en  although  her  share  equalled  only 
half  of  that  of  the  son.  These  and  other  rules  were  adopted  at 
two  Councils  of  the  Kingdom  at  Bergen  in  1271  and  1273,  for 
formal  ratification  by  the  *"  Land-things."  This  course  necessi- 
tated a  new  revision  of  the  king's  earlier  codes,  which  was  appar- 
ently contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  into  the 
**  Frosta-thing  Law  *'  of  rules  for  the  allodium  and  tenantry  of 
land,  evidently  intended  for  the  whole  kingdom.  In  form,  how- 
ever, the  earlier  system  was  preserved,  in  that  each  of  the  four 
great  '*  law-things  *'  preserved  their  individual  laws,  the  statutes 
in  force  being  respectively  known  as  the  **  Laws  of  the  Gida-thing, 
Frosta-thing,  Eidsivathing  and  Borgar-thing.'* 

The  king's  uhiniate  aim  of  making  the  Law  of  the  **  Frosta- 
thing  **  '*  a  law-book  which  should  go  over  all  Norway  "  was  rapidly 
realized,  however;  and  it  may  he  taken  for  certain  that  it  was 
made  operative  in  the  ^*  Gula-thing  "  in  1275  and  in  the  **  Eidsiva- 
and  Borgar-things*'  in  127*1  In  the  caption  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  *' Gula-things  "  from  the  year  13Ü0,  which  contains  a  short 
decree  in  the  nature  of  a  promulgation,  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  King  Magnus  ordered  ''  to  compile  that  of  all  the  books  of 
the  land  wliich  appeared  to  him  to  suit  the  best»  after  consulting 
the  best  men.  and  to  put  in  leather  (*  skraaseette  ')  this  book, 
and  journeyed  himself  to  the  *  law-thing '  (to  wit  in  each  *  law-land  *) 
and  had  there  the  book  read  and  gave  the  book  to  the  men  of  the 
*  thing/  and  with  it  the  *  right-command  *  C  Retterbod  '),  whkh 
is  not  the  leasU  thai  tkw  book  hereafter  i^kaU  be  in  juU  force  and  effect 
over  all  Nonmj/  for  all  times,  while  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  untarnished." 

Concerning  the  work  of  preparing  this  national  code,  authentic 
details  are  lacking.  Those  have  hardl\'  been  mistaken,  however, 
who  have  claimed  to  find  in  a  saga  of  the  period  the  names  of  the 
two  men  who  were  the  king*s  chief  co-laborers,  viz.  the  King's 
Marshal,,  Amrx  Hugleikssox,  of  Hegranaes  (executed  in  1302), 
and  the  Chancellor  Thohe  Haakonssok,  of  Leikvang,  Smaalenen 
(died  in  1317);  both  of  these  later  were  made  barons;  the  former 
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was  calleci  '*  the  wisest  man  in  the  land-law/'  and  the  latter  **  w^ell 
verse<l  in  the  ecclesiastical  law/' 

The  National  Code  of  Magnus  Lagab^er  is  essentially  a  con- 
solidation of  the  laws  of  the  **  Frosta-thing  **  and  the  **  Gula- 
thing/'  with  additions  concerning  land  tenure  culled  from  those  of 
the  tithcr  two  **  things/*  A  considerable  number  of  changes  in 
the  old  law  were  made,  mostly  by  including  resolutions  of  tlie 
councils  of  the  kingdom;  and  there  were  added  a  series  of  sermon- 
like considerations  on  the  kingdom  and  the  purposes  of  law,  while 
the  dominant  aim  was  to  harmonize  its  details  with  the  basic  legal 
principles  of  the  kingdom»  Like  the  old  collections,  it  c<^>ntaine<i 
ten  parts:  First  came  the  rules  for  the  "Thing"  (*' Ttiingfare- 
htjlken  ") ;  this  was  viewed  as  introductory,  and  was  followed 
by  such  Church  regulations  as  were  still  preserved  from  the  earlier 
'*  Christian-Right/'  Then  followed  the  **  Mandhelgebolk/'  in 
regard  to  offences  against  the  person;  **  Arvebolkcn/*  the  law  of 
inlieritance;  the  law  of  land  tenure,  allodium»  and  tenantry;  the 
law  merchant;  the  law  of  theft  and  the  pursuit  of  thieves;  and, 
finally,  the  proclamations  of  Kings  Haakon  and  Magnus  for  estab- 
lishing and  extending  the  authority  of  the  code,  which  also  con- 
tained a  prologue  and  a  decree  of  promulgation.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  compare  the  text  of  this  work  with  the  earlier  law-texts, 
which  closely  followed  the  concise  oral  form  of  expression.  Its 
style  is  broad,  such  as  was  developed  in  the  Latin  court  style  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  suj>erfluou3  verbiage  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  custom  of  the  age.  Its  great  merit  is  that,  in  a  period  when 
over  all  Christendom  there  was  a  general  separation  and  localizing 
of  laws,  Norway  was  able  to  introduce  an  almost  complete  and 
common  system,  which  embraced  its  colonies  and  operated  tlirough 
a  w*elR*ombined  series  of  institutions  and  legal  principles.  Their 
correspondence  with  the  needs  of  the  people  is  forcibly  seen  in  the 
fact  that  this  code,  though  afterwards  much  added  to,  for  four 
hundretl  years  continued  to  constitute  the  formal  basic  law.  Such 
deficiencies  in  contents,  order,  and  expression  as  appear  in  the 
Land  Law  of  Magnus  Lagab^ter  are  a  defect  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  similar  codifications  dating  from  times  of 
even  greater  culture;  and  these  defects  were  the  less  avoidable  by 
reason  of  the  short  time  consumed  in  its  preparation.  On  the  whole, 
these  Norsemen,  at  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  their  ancient  race 
of  kings  in  the  year  1319,  were  presumably  the  best  situated  nation 
in  Europe  with  respect  to  legal  organization  and  obedience  to 
law. 
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§  19.  Iceland  under  King  M&imtis  Lagab|iter*8  Statutes  (1271- 
1732). — The  conquest  of  Iceland  by  Norway,  which  had  long  been 
meditated,  was  made  in  the  years  1262-12t>4,  during  the  reign  of 
KingSted  of  Norway.  In  consequence,  a  treaty  was  made  in  1262 
whereby  the  king  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
*'  |>eace  and  Icelandic  law.*'  This  pact  King  Magims  Lagalwter 
did  not  consider  as  a  bar  to  his  undertaking  a  reformation  of 
its  legal  system  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  since  that  system 
had  not  sufficed  to  secure  the  reign  of  law  against  the  oppression 
of  oligarchic  powers,  nor  did  it  accord  with  the  new  principle 
of  monarchy.  He  naturally  also  wished  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  incorporate  Iceland  under  the  new  general 
legal  system  of  Norway.  Accordingly,  in  1271,  he  forwarded 
a, id  submitted  to  the  **  Althing  "  a  new^  code  for  the  island » 
wdiich  consisted  in  substance  of  a  compilation  of  regulations  from 
the  earlier  laws  of  the  ''  Gula-  and  Frosta-things,"  and  was  pre- 
.sumably  a  copy  of  the  **  Gula-thing  "  code  adopted  in  1267. 
During  long  sessions  of  the  "  Althing  *'  in  1271,  1272,  and  1273, 
this  work  was  enacted,  section  hy  section,  and  was  entitled 
*' Jarnsi?5a**  (*'  Ironside,"  probably  from  its  binding).  The  ancient 
law  of  Iceland  w*as  thus  supplanted;  and  this  radical  change 
involved  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chieftainships,  now  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  royal  power. 

Being,  however,  a  part  of  the  crude  early  efforts  under  King 
Magnus,  the  new  law  served  only  to  bring  the  legal  conditions  on 
the  island  into  still  greater  confusion  and  disorder.  After  the  new* 
code  of  Norway  had  come  into  force,  a  similar  work  was  accordingly 
prepared  for  Iceland,  in  w^hose  preparation  the  authors  exhibited 
a  superior  ability,  gained  by  experience.  The  Icelandic  repre- 
sentative seems  to  have  been  the  law-man  Jon  Einarsson,  who 
brought  the  new  law^  home  and  submitted  it  to  the  *'  thing  ** ; 
after  him.  the  WTjrk  received  for  all  time  the  name  "  Jonsbok." 
It  was  ratified  in  1281,  with  certain  reservations,  which  w^ere  later 
settled  by  a  supplementary  code,  passed  in  1294.  Among  its 
provisions  peculiar  to  Iceland  may  be  noted,  in  the  law  of  descent, 
those  regarding  support  of  the  destitute;  in  the  law^  of  land-leases, 
those  regarding  riparian  rights;  and  provisions  in  reference  to 
marine  law  and  taxation. 

§  20.  Sweden  under  the  Statutes  of  iCings  M&gnua  Eriksaon  and 
Kristoffer  (1S47-1736).  —  The  characteristic  independent  devel- 
opment and  authority  of  the  Swedish  "lands"  and  **  things  ** 
retarded  the  centralization  and  unification  of  the  legal  systems  and 
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their  machinery,  even  as  their  comparative  incompleteness  in 
Norway  had  hastened  that  work.  When  the  first  king  of  the 
Union,  JIagnus  Eriksson,  in  1340-1350  proceeded  to  this  task  in 
Sweden,  his  immediate  motive  was  undoubtedly  the  great  dif« 
ference  between  the  orderly  and  uniform  conditions  obtaining  in 
Norway  and  the  uisecurity-  and  lawlessness  in  Sweden.  Like 
Kings  Haakon  Ilaakonsson  and  Magnus  Lagab^ter.  he  com- 
ment*ed  the  undertaking  with  a  series  of  ordinances  supplementing 
or  changing  the  older  law,  among  which  were  a  *'  stadga  '*  in  Skara 
of  1335,  which  finally  abolished  serfdom,  and  others  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  Swedish  jury  system,  the  law  of  evidence,  the  bride- 
groom's morning  gift,  and  the  king's  peace.  Thereupon  he 
proceeded  to  the  work  of  the  code.  The  commission  for  pre- 
paring this  was  made  up  of  three  law-men,  viz:  LTf  Ambjonison 
(Sparre),  in  Ten-härad  Lag-saga  in  Smaland,  Algot  Bengtson 
(Grip),  in  WestergÖtland,  and  Thorgeir  in  Wermland,  who  were 
summoned  by  the  king  in  February  or  March,  1347,  to  Örebro  "  ad 
corrigendum,  reformandum,  et  ad  unam  concordantiam  et  con- 
venientiam  leges  singulorum  legiferatuum  regni  Sveciae  redi- 
gendum."  The  work  had  by  that  time  already  progressed  »o  far 
that  it  was  then  submitted  to  another  and  larger  rensional  com- 
mittee. It  is  recorded  that  the  proceedings  were  held  *'  in  prs^ 
sentia  nobilium  et  aUorum  quam  plurium  discretorum,  ad 
prffisentis  negotii  expeflitionem  destinatonim."  As  none  of  the 
bishops  seem  to  have  been  present»  however,  there  being  only  five 
representatives  of  the  bishoprics  or  canons,  this  gathering  ap- 
parently was  not  a  Council  of  the  Kingdom  (*'  Herredag,**  '*  Day 
of  the  Sires  *'),  but  rather  a  large  committee,  which  laid  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  task.  It  was  concluded  about  the  mitldle  of  the 
century',  as  appears  from  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  work  in 
existence. 

The  I^nd-law  of  King  Magnus  Eriksson  had  as  its  essential 
basis  the  laws  of  Uppland  and  Ostgöta,  to  which  wree  added  later 
proclamations  of  the  king.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  parts 
(*'  Bolker  "),  and  these  are  formed  into  chapters  (*'  Flokker  **). 
The  Law  of  the  Church  is  lacking.  As  in  Konuay,  the  Swedish 
prelates  resisted  the  attempt  to  incorporate  their  ordinances  into 
the  general  statutes;  for  that  would  have  opened  a  way  for  the 
king  and  la>Tiian  to  take  part  in  preparing  ecclesiasticid  law* 
At  the  meeting  in  **  Örebro,"  in  1347,  the  five  above-mentioned 
canons  entered  a  solemn  and  general  protest  against  every  en- 
croachment on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  work  then  in  prog- 
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ress,  whereof  those  engaged  in  the  work  seem  to  have  felt  com* 
pelled  to  take  notice.  The  means  to  which  Norway  had  resorte<l, 
viz.  incorporating  the  basic  religious  principles  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Law  of  Christianity ''  (*'  Kristendomsbolk'*) 
in  the  official  public  la%v  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  available  in 
Sweden,  for  the  reason  that  the  Codes  of  Uppland  and  Soder- 
manland  already  contained  these  under  the  title  of  **  The  King's 
Law^  **  (**  Konungsbalker  '*),  and  the  priesthood  did  not  find  it 
plausible  or  practical  to  bring  forth  an  ecclesiastical  code  suiting 
the  hierarchy.  The  ancient  Church  regulations  were  retained 
by  the  respective  '*  lands  *'  and  made  to  siifBce.  Gradually»  the 
Church  law  of  Uppland  became  through  practice  operative  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

The  part  which  in  the  Norwegian  code  concerned  the  security 
of  the  person  here  formed  six  separate  divisions,  viz. :  Breaches  of 
the  king's  peace,  felonies,  homicide  with  and  without  intent,  and 
injuries  to  the  pei^on  with  and  without  intent  Other  titles  were: 
marriage,  inheritances,  land-titles,  buildings,  the  law  merchant 
and  theft.  The  arrangement  and  compilation  in  this  Swedish  Code 
of  King  Magnus  Eriksson  are  superior  to  that  of  former  works, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  especially 
excellent  achievement.  The  Code  expressly  declared  that  '*  in 
the  future  no  law^s  should  be  given  to  the  common  people  without 
their  aye  and  good  wilL*'  Nearly  half  a  century  elapsed  ere  it  was 
adopte<l  by  all  the  various  **  lands,''  and  some»  moreover,  still 
persisted  in  retaining  many  of  their  ow^n  k>cal  laws  and  in  clinging 
to  "  the  good  old  customs  of  the  kingdom."    * 

§  21.  Same:  Growth  af  the  Courts.  —  King  Gustavus  Adolphus 
II,  on  hi.^  accession  to  the  throne  in  161(1,  perceived  the  defective 
character  of  the  j  udicial  organizations  of  Sweden,  The  old  *  *  things '' 
of  the  "  härad  **  and  the  '*  land  "  had  been  largelv'  displaced  by  the 
decree  of  King  Erik  of  Pomerania  (1413),  instituting  the  royal 
**  Rafste-things/'  holding  two  annual  sessions.  These  courts 
consisted  of  judges  appointcfl  by  the  king,  w^ho,  in  conjunction 
with  the  law^-man,  sat  as  a  king's  bench  of  appeals  from  the  '*  land- 
things."  The  Land-law  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Kristoffer 
had  provide*!  for  an  annual  session  of  such  a  court,  to  be  held 
either  by  the  king  himself,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  law-man, 
bishop,  or  some  one  else  appointed  by  the  king*  Lower  courts 
for  each  **  härad  '*  had  also  been  established  (law-man-thing), 
with  intermediary  courts  of  appeal  ("  11  ätt  a  re-thing  **).  This 
system,  however,  did  not  come  into  effective  operation^  public 
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opinion  not  seeming  to  realize  that  these  new  court.s  represented  the 
judicial  authority  vested  in  the  monarch.  Litigants  f>ersisted 
in  the  custom  of  bringing  their  grievances  directly  to  the  king, 
and  he  delivered  his  decisions  as  he  deemed  best,  usually  through 
tlie  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  but  over  his  own  name  and  seal. 
Thus,  the  "  land-thing  '*  failed  to  function  as  a  royal  **  räfste- 
thing/*  and  such  '*  Rattare-tliing  "  as  had  been  instituted  gradually 
passed  out  of  existence* 

In  addition  to  this  irregularity  in  prosecuting  appeals,  another 
weakness  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  law-men,  by  virtue  of 
their  being  also  chieftains,  held  seats  in  the  national  council  and 
delegated  their  judicial  tasks  to  subordinates  of  inferior  accom- 
plishments (** Lagläsare'*).  A  similar  abuse  prevailed  in  the  L5(X)s 
in  the  lower  '*härad'*  courts,  in  consequence  of  King  Johan  III, 
on  July  9,  1569,  conferring  on  their  presiding  chiefs  titles  of  nobility. 
The  se\'eral  judicial  posts  in  a  district  were  thus  filled  by  a  single 
occupant,  whose  chief  concern  was  the  income  of  the  office,  and 
who  left  the  work  of  administration  to  incompetents.  To  remedy 
the  situation,  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  II,  on  February  16,  1614, 
organized  a  court  of  final  appeals  entitled  *'  Svea  Court-Right  *' 
("  Svea  Hofrätt  **),  and  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  lower 
judges  to  perform  their  Judicial  functions  in  person  at  regular 
sessions  of  the  *'Härad-"  and  "  Law-man-things.**  In  this  new 
system,  the  ancient  '*  land-things  "  disappeared.  Appellate  re\'iew 
was  made  possible  by  another  order  of  Kilo,  pro\iding  for  appeals 
from  the  '*  Hofrätt  *'  to  the  King  and  the  Council  of  State  (**bene- 
fieium  revisionis  **).  T\^o  other  **  Ilofratts  **  were  also  established, 
one  in  Abo  in  162ii,  and  one  in  Jönköping  in  1634.  An  intermediary* 
court  of  chancery  for  preparing  the  frt*cjuent  appeals  from  iheiMS 
courts  to  the  government  was  also  established  (**  Uevisionskaris* 
liet  *'),  and  in  1GS4  the  Sv^ea  court  was  ordered  to  refer  doubtful 
questions  to  the  king. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  old  **  land-things  *'  wer«  like* 
wise  transferred  by  the  new  goiernmental  systems  of  1617  and 
1634  to  the  National  Assembly,  with  its  four  **  stands,"  the 
nobility,  the  priesthood,  the  freeholdens,  and  the  burghers. 
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The   Danish   Code   of   King 

Christian  V. 
The  Norwegian  Code  of  King 

Christian  V. 
The  Swediish  Code  of  1734. 
Relation  between  the  Codes 

and  Auxiliarj'  Laws. 
Later  Leg^islation  :     Crimes ; 

Procedure ;  Courta. 


Same :  Private  Law, 

Same :  Eeonomic  Legislation. 

Recent  Codes. 

Customary  Law ;     Force    of 

Judicial  Decisions, 
Philosophy  of  Law. 
Literature  on  Northern  Legal 

History. 


§  22«    The   Danish  CodB  of   Eüig   Christian  V.  —  It  has  been 

advanced,  as  a  generalization  from  ancient  experience,  that  rulers 
who  have  attaineti  absolute  power  have  found  it  necessarV'  to  issue 
new  codes  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  dominate  the  s\'stem 
of  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
strength  gained  by  the  State  through  a  transition  to  royal  sover- 
eignty is  an  important  prerequisite  for  the  thorough  enforcement  of 
such  a  w*ork.  The  accuracy  of  the  latter  proposition  is  clearly 
taught  by  the  legal  history  of  the  North .  It  is  the  conc*entrated 
power  of  the  Norwegian  monarch  which  as  early  as  the  1200s 
furnishes  both  Norway  and  Iceland  with  complete  statute-books. 
It  is  likewise  the  evident  lack  of  such  centralization  of  authority 
in^Sw'eden  w'hich  brings  about  that  praiseworthy  struggle  of  the 
kings  for  the  same  end  and  yet  only  results  in  a  confusion  lasting 
for  centuries,  until  King  Karl  IX  by  a  personal  assumption  of 
power,  akin  to  autocracy,  provides  the  kingdom  with  a  law'  that 
endures.     So,  in  Denmark,  it  was  only  after  the  sovereign  had 

*  [Chapter  III  »  Hertz  berg,  Part  III,  ü  67-109,  extracted  and  con- 
densed. —  Tranbl.) 

Brief  list  op  autborities  por  the  ensuing  chapters  :  Fr.  Krieger^ 
**Gnjndlag";  Seeker^  *'Kong  Kristlan  V'a  Danake  Lov";  Kotderup- 
Bosenvinge,  "Christian  V's  Lov";  Goos,  '*Den  danske  Strafferet*'  (Co- 
I  penhagen,  1875);  Joh.  SteenMrup,  '*Den  danske  Bonde  og  Friheden'* 
(Copenhagen»  1888);  Ascheh&ug,  ed.,  **Nordisk  RetsencyklopBedi  ** ; 
Larseiu  '*Saralede  skrifter";  Maurer,  *'Norgenn.  Retskilder;  Schhgd, 
yOm  de  gamla  Retssaadvaner "  (Copenhagen,  1828). 
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become  more  independent  of  ** things"  and  councils  that  hecoidd 
establish  a  common  system  of  law  for  the  kingdom. 

King  Frederik  III  had  a!rea<I\ ,  in  1061,  on  the  initiative  of  a 
State  counci!,  directed  a  coniniinsion  to  prepare  a  code  of  practice 
suitable  fur  the  age,  and  to  reconcile  the  legal  system  of  the  nation 
vnth  the  new  methods  of  government.  A  similar  order  was  abo 
given  to  the  bishops.  The  task  proving  lalxirious  beyond  ex- 
pectations, other  commissions  were  appointed  in  1602  and  1606, 
which  also  fell  short  in  achievement.  The  king  thereupon  had 
recourse  to  a  command  to  each  member  of  the  last  body  to  prepare 
his  owTi  synopsis  for  a  book  of  law.  With  this  order  Pkdek  Lachen 
and  Rasmus  Vindixo  complied.  The  work  of  the  latter,  entitle<i 
**  Codex  Frcilericius/'  served  as  a  basis  for  a  succeeding  tlraft  by 
the  same  author,  in  accordatK*e  with  new  instructions  to  ccxlify, 
, amend,  and  extend  the  law  in  force.  The  task  was  pri>secuted 
by  Count  Peder  Griffenfeld,  Chancellor  in  Chief  under  Christian  V, 
and  resumed  by  Viiithng,  until  1074;  whereupon  there  followed 
revisions  in  1672,  1075,  1080,  and  1681.  On  January  3,  1682, 
it  was  adopted  and  ordered  printed  by  the  king;  and  on  April  15, 
1683,  **  Kong  Kristian  V's  Danske  Lov  "  was  proclaimed  as  the 
law  of  the  land  and  ordered  announced  at  the  **  things/*  to  go 
into  effect  three  months  thereafter.  The  original  e<litioD  was 
supervised  by  Caspar  Si*holier  and  was  pul>Hshed  in  16S3,  while 
a  fine  manuscript  bound  in  silver  was  stored  among  the  State 
archives.  Like  two  other  texts  still  preserved,  Uns  does  not  rank, 
however,  as  folly  authentic. 

The  author  of  the  law,  Rasmus  Vinding  (lGla-1684).  Professor 
in  Greek  and  later  in  History  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Royal 
Chancery,  and  was  referee  (**  referendar  ")  in  the  Supreme  Ci>urt 
from  1070  until  1677.  He  apparently  received  no  special  reward 
for  his  noteworthy  labor.  He  compiled  the  first  book  (Courts 
and  Practice),  the  third  (City,  Rural,  and  Family  Relations),  the 
fifth  (Obligations  and  Inheritances),  and  the  sixth  (Penal  Ctxie); 
while  the  second  (Ecclesiastical  Regulations)  was  in  substance 
composed  by  churchmen,  and  the  fifth  (Marine  I-^w)  was  edited 
by  Peder  Scavenius  (1G23-1685),  professor  of  law  at  the  same 
university,  attorney-general,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Peder  Lassen  (1606-1(381),  assessor  and  senior  justitiarius  in  the 
High  Court,  had  also  an  important  share  in  the  compiling. 

The  sources  were  primarily  the  previous  legislation  of  Denmark 
of  the  1500s  and  1600s.     For  the  fourth  book,  governing  marinn^i^ 
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affairs,  the  Marine  Code  of  Frederik  II  and  the  Swedish  Sea-law 
of  1(3(37»  as  well  as  earlier  Norwegian  statutes,  served  as  originals. 
The  court  practice  of  Denmark  was  an  influential  factor,  and 
foreign  methods  w^re  not  extensively  utilized.  While  a  series 
of  its  provisions  originated  in  canonical,  Roman,  and  German 
influences,  these  had  already  entered  into  the  national  law.  The 
compilers»  furthermore,  displayed  considerable  independence  and 
introduced  numerous  changes.  Especially  was  this  true  in  respect 
to  the  new  principle  of  absolute  monarchy,  whence  the  dignitaries 
of  court  and  church  derived  their  official  authority,  and  in  conse» 
qucnce  whereof  the  people  either  no  longer  took  part  in  the  election 
of  priests  and  representatives,  or  else  had  limitations  placed  nn 
such  prerogatives.  The  reform  was  most  radical  in  the  judicial 
system  itself,  and  the  law  of  evidence  was  entirely  changed.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  a  meritorious  work  of  legislation.  Considering  the 
age,  its  provisions  are  simple,  liberal,  and  humane,  and  its  language 
is  reasonably-  clear  and  easily  understood.  Its  interna!  arrange- 
ment, distribution  of  materials,  and  genera!  editing  are  its  weak 
features.  There  are  contradictions  between  the  new  and  the  old; 
the  mutual  relation  between  governing  principles  and  various 
details  is  not  clearly  shown;  important  subjects  are  omitted  and 
matters  of  local  nature  w-hich  do  not  properly  pertain  to  a  general 
code  are  included. 

§  23.  The  Norwegian  Code  of  King  Kristian  V.  —  After  the 
introduction  of  royal  sovereignty  in  Norway,  the  man  most  promi- 
nent in  the  State,  l\  F.  GvLDEXLeiYE,  in  1666  received  a  general 
command  from  the  king  to  the  law-uien  for  the  revision  of  the  legal 
system.  No  immediate  results  foUowed  until  ttie  new  Code  of 
Denmark  appeared  in  168Ö,  whereupon  the  Danish  Commission, 
together  with  some  Norwegian  law-men,  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  task.  A  new  order  was  gi%'en,  on  March  2,  lt>82, 
to  a  commission  of  Norwegians  to  bring  about  oniformity  in  the 
laws  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  far  as  possible.  The  Chancellor, 
Chhistian  Stockfletu  (envoy  at  Stockholm  1083-1691,  and  later 
justitiarius  in  the  Supreme  Court;  died  1704),  the  foremost 
among  the  judges,  submitted  a  draft  the  same  year.  This,  while 
a  worth%'  j>iece  of  work,  departed  from  the  new  Danish  Code  more 
than  had  l>een  contemplated,  in  that  not  only  provisions  unsuit- 
able for  Norwa\'  were  eliminated,  but  a  rexision  of  the  Danish 
law  was  undertaken  by  inserting  changes  and  improvements.  A 
new  lK>dy  was  accordingly  commissioned  on  January  23,  1683,  to 
amend  this  draft*    As  its  members  were  exclusively  Danes,  in- 
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cludiag  the  chief  author  of  the  Danish  Code.  Vinding,  they  restored 
in  biibstance  the  original  provisions,  disregarding  many  conditions 
peculiar  to  Norway.  However,  they  confessed  their  unfumiliarity 
with  these  aspects,  and  a  commission  of  Norwegians  was  accord- 
ingly convened  at  Christiania  on  October  11,  1684,  for  a  contem- 
poraneous revision.  By  harmonizing  these  various  labors,  the 
codification  desired  was  finishetl  in  July,  1ÖH7*  As  the  prologue 
was  dated  April  15,  1087.  this  was  made  the  date  of  its  promulga- 
tion. "  Kong  Kristian  V*s  Norske  Lov'*  was  thereupon,  on  April 
16,  1688,  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  land,  to  go  into  effect  on 
St  MiehaeFs  Day,  September  29,  the  same  year.  It  was  printed 
in  Copenhagen  by  Caspar  Sch0ller,  and  a  somewhat  unauthentic 
handwritten  copy  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Christiania.  It  differs  from  the  Danish  statutes 
chiefly  in  respect  to  rural  matters  and  courts.  Wlule  in  Denmark 
the  royal  appointee  entitled  "  Fogde  of  the  Ilered  '*  served  both  as 
judge  and  executive,  these  offices  were  separated  in  Norway,  As 
corresponding  to  the  Danish  *'  land"-judge.  Nom^ay  retained  the 
law-man.  In  towns,  the  lowest  judge  was  the  **  by-fogde "; 
whence  an  appeal  went  to  the  councillor  ('*  raad  ")  or  burgomaster, 
and  thence  to  the  law-man  (or  *' lag-thing*');  moreover,  for  Norway 
specially  an  intermediary'  court  of  appeals  from  the  latter  court 
was  established  ('*  Overhofret  *').  whence  in  turn  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Supreme  Court  (**  H^ieste-ret  **);  thus  making  possible 
four  appeals  of  a  cause. 

§  24.  Th#  Swedish  Cod«  of  1734,  —  The  sovereignty  which  liie 
Swedish  people  in  the  Parliaments  (**  Riksdag  **)  of  1680.  lliS2» 
and  1693  conferred  on  the  monarch  was  not  as  absolute  and  un- 
limited as  that  assumed  by  King  Frederik  III  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  by  the  Act  of  1(X»L  True,  King  Karl  XI  (who  died  in 
1697)  had  been  declared  by  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom 
*'  an  autocratic,  all-supreme,  and  sovereign  king,  who  had  the 
power  to  govern  his  kingdom  at  his  pleasure '';  and  both  he  4iiid 
Charles  the  Great  (Kari  XII ;  died  in  1718)  had  accordingly  exer- 
cised a  power  which  fell  little  short  of  being  absolute.  The  Eöl^ttes 
in  1680  had  responded,  to  the  king's  inquiry  whether  or  not  he  was 
bound  by  the  governmental  regulations,  that  the  King  of  Swetlen 
was  bound  only  by  the  Law  of  Sweden,  and  in  1682  had  answered 
similarly  a  question  whether  or  not  he  could  enact  a  law  witliout 
consulting  the  Parliament  (**  Riksdag  *'  *),  Nevertheless,  they  had 
respectfully  asscrttnl  their  right  to  partake  in  ever}'  change  io  tiie 
*  '*  Day  of  the  Realm-"  —  Tkansl. 
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law;  and  that  body  continued  to  meet  on  occasions.  The  Swedish 
people  have,  therefore,  never  passed  through  an  entire  rei^n  during 
which  the  right  of  the  nation's  representatives  to  take  part  in 
legislation  has  been  abolished  in  form  or  in  fact. 

The  strengthening  of  the  royal  prerogati\'e  of  Karl  XI, 
however,  served  as  warrant  for  undertaking  the  task  of  cmlifica- 
tion.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  the  National  Parliament 
in  1(>S0  made  an  express  request  therefor,  and  on  December  6  of 
the  same  year  he  immediately  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve 
members,  whose  first  chairman,  Count  Euik  Lindskold,  had 
already  carefully  prepared  a  draft  in  line  with  the  Danish  Code. 
This  plan  the  committee  essentially  followed.  At  his  death,  in 
1690,  he  was  succeeded  by  Count  Niels  Gtldenstolpe,  who  died 
in  1709,  and  was  fr>l]owed  by  Count  GtsTAV  Cronhjelm  (died 
17o7).  The  latter  finisheil  the  work  and  to  him  belongs  the  chief 
merit.  The  length  of  time  required  was  due  both  to  the  careful 
circumspection  with  which  suggestions  and  opinions  were  gathered 
from  numerous  judges  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  from  learned 
jurists,  and  to  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  w^ars  of  Karl  XIL 
It  was  laid  before  the  dignitanes  and  representatives  of  the  king- 
dom in  1723  ;  and  by  reason  of  their  various  comments  a  new  com- 
mission was  formed,  at  the  instance  of  Cronhjelm,  whose  revised 
plan  was  scrutinized  and  in  substance  adopted  by  the  Parliaments 
of  i7^il  mid  1734.  A  short  prologue  was  WTitten  by  Count  Gustaf 
Bonde.  The  final  ratification  w^as  made  by  King  Frederik  I  on 
January  23,  173f),  and  it  became  effective  September  1  of  the  same 
year.  The  first  edition  was  printed  io  Stockholm  in  17"i6,  including 
an  index  and  the  ancient  Rules  for  Judges,  *'  Sveriges  Rikes  Lag," 
approved  and  adopted  by  '*  Riksdagen  1734,"  was  its  official  title. 

The  code  contains  nine  parts:  the  law  of  Marriage,  the  Law  of 
Inheritance,  the  Law  of  Land  Tenure,  the  Law  of  Buildings,  the 
Law  of  Commerce  and  ^Market  Towns,  the  Law  of  Crimes,  the 
Law  of  Punishments,  the  Law  of  Executions,  and  the  Law  of  Court 
Practice*  In  an  etlitorial  respect,  the  work  ranks  especially  high, 
due  to  the  leadership  and  aid  of  Cronhjelm,  in  that  he  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  ingenuous  and  rich  forms  of  expression  of  the 
ancient  law^  language,  with  a  clear  method  of  presentation.  For  this 
merit,  credit  is  also  deserved  by  a  professor  at  Uppsala,  Karl 
LuNDius  (died  1715),  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  prepared  for 
the  commission  a  new  draft  of  the  entire  code  with  the  exception 
of  two  parts,  likewise  preserving  and  interpreting  the  inherited  style 
of  tradition.     The  national  sentiment  also  entered  strongly  into  the 
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work,  which  throughout  breathes  a  deep  affection  for  the  home* 
grown  and  characteristu'  institutions  developed  in  the  country  of 
the  authors  and  preserved  hy  them  in  this  Cixle, 

§  25.  Relation  between  the  Co^es  and  AuxiUary  Lawt.  —  The 
intent  in  the  new  Scandinavian  codifications  was  of  course  that 
they  should  supersede  the  preceding  legislation,  either  abolishing 
or  absorbing  them.  The  preambles  of  the  Danish  and  Nor« 
wegian  Statutes,  therefore,  declared  **  all  former  laws,  ordinanit^ 
and  rules,  as  far  as  the  same  are  not  herein  included  *'  to  be 
repealed*  AH  the  three  codes,  however,  omitted  a  mass  of  prf>- 
visions  of  importance  in  social  and  political  life,  impHedly  re- 
ferring these  to  sucli  special  laws  as  were  in  force.  The  boundarv' 
between  the  general  law  and  such  special  laws  was  as  clearl>^  drawn 
a-s  could  be  asked  in  that  age,  —  the  distinction  indicate«!  beinjsf 
their  immutability  or  subiection  to  changes.  "  Laws  which  by 
reason  of  altering  circumstances  of  the  times  will  have  to  be 
changed  ''  are  expressly  declared  by  the  Codes  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  to  l)e  Ijeyond  their  scoi>e;  the  Swedish  Ccxle  omitted 
ordinances  which  were  found  to  be  subject  to  change  according 
to  circumstances  —  terming  them  "  economic  and  political  regu- 
iatiuns/'  To  this  class,  it  was  considered,  belong  special  ordi- 
nances governing  affairs  of  trades,  commerce,  forestry,  harbors, 
weights  and  measures,  the  post,  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  also  the  special  privileges  of  persons,  corporations,  dignitaries, 
and  communities.  Military  affairs,  the  State  administration,  and 
the  revenue  system  were  also  excluded.  Of  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  codes  preserv*ed  a  con- 
siderable number;  while  in  Sweden  a  general  Churc*h  system, 
adopted  in  I68G,  was  included.  The  test  applied  to  distinguish 
the  classes  to  Ix'  covered  by  the  general  statutes  and  those  still 
to  be  governed  by  outside  regulations  was  whether  or  not  the 
subject  was  treated  in  principle  or  substantially  in  fact  in  the  code. 
As  the  Swedish  authors  may  be  acknowledged  to  have  worked  out 
the  general  plan  with  the  greater  e<msisteney  and  precision,  a 
decision  was  the  more  easily  arrived  at  in  that  country.  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  of  less  importance  in  modern  times,  owing 
to  the  large  extent  of  special  legislation  formerly  in  vogue. 

§26.  Later  Legiilation:  Crimes;  Procedure;  Courts. —  From 
the  view-point  of  history,  each  code  resembles  a  Janus  figure,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  confirming  the  essentials  of  preceding  legis- 
lation and  serving  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  progress.  In  fact, 
other  legislation  immediately  followed.     In  Sweden  it  was  aimed 
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as  far  as  possible  to  bestow  thereon  an  interpreting  character» 
by  entitling  such  additional  statutes  Explanations  (**  Förklarin- 
gar  *').  In  Denmark  and  Nom^ay,  where  the  monarches  power 
was  more  absolute,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  excess  of  such 
new  regulations.  Especially  in  Denmark  were  attempts  made 
in  1701  and  1710  to  introduce  a  code  governing  political  affairs; 
but  no  result  followed.  Nor  did  Sweden  succeed  in  establishing 
a  *'  Codex  cTHi.stitutioniim/*  A  Church  Ritual  for  the  tw*o  for- 
mer comitries  appeared  I  iu  1B85* 

Of  the  principal  subjects,  the  law  of  crimes  and  their  punishment 
earl^'  pro\cd  unsatisfactory,  (/'apital  punishment  for  gross  and 
repeated  thefts,  which  had  l>een  abolished  b;^'  tlie  codes,  was  again 
provided  for  in  Denmark  and  Norway  on  March  4,  1690;  and 
the  age  remained  somewhat  barbaric  in  the  penalties  inflicted, 
until  1770,  when  a  more  humane  administration  (led  by  the 
famous  minister  Struensee)  mitigated  these  severities,  abohshing 
the  death  penalty  for  theft  and  alsi*  what  was  termed  the  **  mild 
torture/*  This  softening  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  also  expressed 
in  a  remarkable  order  of  December  30,  1771,  inspired  by  King 
Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden,  which  greatly  retlucetl  the  number  of 
capital  offences.  Scientific  iuAcstigation  of  the  theory  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes  thereupon  led  to  a  series  of  modern  penal  codes, 
among  which  may  be  noted  those  on  the  initiative  of  S.  A,  0rsted  in 
1833,  1840,  and  bS41,  iu  Denmark;  and  those  in  Norway  in  1815 
and  1848;  and  those  in  Sweden  in  1855, 1858,  and  1861.  Criminal 
codes  in  accordance  with  later  conceptions  were  enacted  in  Nor- 
way on  August  20,  1842;  in  Sweden  on  February  16,  1864;  in 
Denmark  on  February  10,  1866;  and  in  Iceland  on  June  25,  1869, 

With  these  changes  in  the  theory  of  dealing  with  crime»  there 
naturally  also  followed  a  new  vnmimd  procedure.  While  in 
Sweden  the  accusatory  system  of  the  code  was  retained,  inquisi- 
torial process  was  in  some  degree  pro\idcd  for,  The  latter  was 
more  effectively  established  in  Denmark  on  Octol>er  13,  1819, 
and  in  Noniay  on  July  24,  1827,  and  on  March  17,  1866.  By 
the  Constitutions  of  Denmark  of  1849  and  1S66,  the  jury  was  in- 
troduced. In  Norway,  new  criminal  codes  were  enacted  on  July 
1,  1887  and  June  27,  1889,  establishing  a  quasi-jitr}^  system,  and 
providing  for  reparation  for  persons  punished  through  mistake. 
Similar  provisions  were  enacted  in  Sweden  on  March  12,  1886, 
and  in  Denmark  on  April  5,  1888.  Witness  fees  likewise  were 
introduced. 

Changes  in  the  cwU  procedure  were  also  made,  especially  in 
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developing  the  transition  from  the  ancient  eiistom  of  oral  pro- 
cedure to  donmieiitary  forms.  The  system  of  arbitration  was  in- 
troduced in  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  were  also  various  new 
methods  of  practice.  The  dominant  jirinciples  of  ci\il  practice, 
however,  contained  in  the  tliree  respective  principal  codes,  ha%e 
been  retained, 

A  notable  feature  is  seen  in  the  development,  in  Denmark 
and  Norway  (here  variant  from  Sweden),  of  a  numerous  and  in- 
fluential pToJesmm  of  ike  bar,  acting  under  official  sanction,  and 
called  the  Conductors  of  Process  (**  Sagf0rer ")  (Denmark- 
Norway,  August  29,  1735;  Norway,  August  12,  1848,  and  Septem- 
ber 28,  1857,  and  Denmark,  ilay  26,  1868).  Sweden,  however, 
owing  to  the  labors  uf  King  Gustavys  Adolphus  for  the  promotion 
of  the  legal  practice  in  the  HHHJs,  has  ever  since  that  peritHj 
had  a  legal  profession;  though  in  Denmark  it  arose  only 
after  the  order  of  1732.  providing  for  lectures  on  law  at  the  I'lu- 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  1736,  requiring  examinations 
for  judges  and  attorne\*s. 

The  simplification  of  the  judiciary  organization  has  also  pro- 
gressed. Several  special  courts  were  abolished  in  Copenlmgeii, 
and  the  **  Hof  **  and  City  Court  was  established,  in  1771.  By 
the  act  of  August  11,  1797,  Norway  abolished  the  **  Overhofret," 
the  law-**  things,'*  certain  village  courts,  and  the  offic*e  of  law-num, 
and  inaugurated  the  "Stiftsoverret.*'  On  July  11,  18(X),  Iceland 
abolished  not  only  the  law-**  things  *'  but  also  the  "  Althing/' 
replacing  them  with  the  '*  Landsoverret,**  from  which  appeal  lay 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Copenhagen.  The  ancient  **  land-things  '* 
and  certain  town  courts  in  Denmark  were  ended  on  January  25, 
1S05,  and  intermediary  courts  of  appeal  formed  in  Copenhagen 
and  Wiborg.  Sweden  abolished  the  law-man's  court  and  made 
the  "  Radstuguratt "  the  nisi  prius  court  of  dties  and  the 
**  Hofrätt  **  the  sole  intermediary  court.  In  Copenhagen,  also, 
were  formed  a  Political  and  Criminal  Court  on  February  28. 
1845,  and  a  Court  of  ^larine  and  Commerce  on  Februar>*  19, 
1861,  In  Christiania  a  special  City  Court  was  establisheil  on 
March  17,  1866  Appeals  from  these  courts,  as  well  as  from  the 
'*  Hof  "  and  City  Court  of  Copenhagen,  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  introduction  of  the  jury  system  in  Norw^ay  has  resulted 
in  various  changes,  among  which  is  the  passing  away  <»f  tht^  i>Iil 
ecclesiastical  criminal  courts* 

I  27.    Same:   Private  Law.  —  In  respect  to  the  law  i*'  'v* 

there  have  been  comparatively  small  changes.    The  ues 
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affect  the  credit  system,  arrest  for  debt,  bailments,  bankruptcT^', 
and  bills  of  exchange.  A  uniform  Law  of  commercial  paper  was 
enacted  by  the  three  kingdoms  on  ila\'  7,  1880.  Sweden  enacted 
a  bankruptcy  law  on  September  18,  18*i2;  Xorway,  June  6,  1863; 
and  Denmark,  Man*h  25,  1872.  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  Com- 
merce were  passed  in  Denmark  on  July  1,  1832  and  February  23, 
1866;  in  Sweden,  on  May  4,  18.55.  A  commission  for  the  tliree 
kingdoms  prepared  a  uniform  act  for  trade-registers,  partnership, 
and  agency,  etc.,  which  was  passed  in  Sweden  on  July  13,  1887; 
in  Denmark  on  March  1,  1889;  and  in  Norway  on  May  17,  1890. 
Parsing  to  the  law  of  inheriiance,  Sweden,  on  May  19,  1845, 
extended  the  right  of  the  daughter  to  share  equally'  with  the  scm  in 
ev*ery  instance.  Similar  provisions  had  also  been  contained  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  codes,  and  not  been  followed;  but  they 
were  put  in  force  in  Denmark  on  Mbx  21,  1845,  and  December  29, 
1857;  and  in  Norway  on  July  31,  1854.  These  were  followed  by 
acts  enlarging  the  powers  of  unmarried  women,  in  Denmark  on 
December  29,  1857;  in  Norway  on  April  11,  1803;  and  in  Sweden 
on  November  16,  1863,  and  July  5,  1884.  In  Norway,  the  age  of 
minority  for  both  males  and  females  was  reducetl  from  twent}- 
fi\'e  to  twenty-one  years  F*y  act  of  March  27,  1869,  which  also 
became  the  rule  in  Sweden  by  the  same  act  of  1884.  Other 
measures  introduced  relate  to  absent  and  lost  persons,  right  of 
hooiestead,  rights  of  children,  payment  of  debts  of  deceased  per- 
sons, and  administration  of  estates.  The  control  by  a  married 
w*oman  of  her  own  earnings  was  the  subject  of  an  act  of  Denmark 
on  May  7,  1880;  and  the  act  of  April  20,  18.88,  related  to  her  sup- 
port and  maintenance.  Various  aniendatory  statutes  in  regard 
to  land  titles  and  master  and  servant  have  also  been  enacted; 
Denmark  enacted  its  first  copyright  law  in  1741,  and  Sweden  in 
1766,  and  these  ha\e  since  been  rtnised. 

§28.  Same:  Economic  Legislation  —  Legislation  on  economic 
subjects  has  passed  through  man\^  far-reaching  stages  in  recent 
periods.  Even  at  the  time  of  preparing  tht*  codes,  attempts  were 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  peasants.  In 
Norwat/  there  appeared  on  March  4,  l(i84.  and  on  February  5, 
1685,  important  statutes  which  provided  for  a  low  maximum 
land  rent;  and  the  law  of  Norway  thereupon  took  the  still  more 
difficult  step  of  imposing  on  proprietors  of  land  who  personally 
lUsed  more  than  one  manor  {**  gaard  '')  double  taxes  for  such  extra 
holdings.  This  forcible  interference  with  private  rights  {which» 
to  be  sure,  brought  about  the  desired  and  beneficial  result  of 
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lessening  the  number  of  landlords  and  increasing  that  of  cultivating 
proprietors)  was  succeeded  by  the  act  of  May  6,  1754.  which 
allotted  to  those  who  so  desired  an  acreage  in  the  east  partes  of 
the  high  lands  for  cultivation  and  settlement,  —  not  only  on  public 
domains,  but  also  on  private  estates,  on  payment  of  rent.  After 
a  few  years  of  laborious  effort  in  this  direction,  this  act  was  re- 
pealed on  November  15, 176(),  whereas  the  former  methtxl  of  double 
taxation  first  came  into  disuse  by  an  act  of  August  7,  1827.  In 
Denmark,  on  February  21,  1702,  there  was  alK)lished  a  system  of 
personal  servitude  (**  Vornedskab ");  this  had  obtiuned  on 
Sjaelland  and  some  other  islands,  though  it  did  not  go  to  the  length 
of  that  pre  vailing  in  tlie  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  proprietor  possessed  a  sort  of  estate  in  the  laborers  on 
his  manor  (**  Livegenskab  ").  When  the  desire,  however,  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  number  of  soldiers  became  a  consideration  of 
more  importance  than  the  comfort  of  the  commoners,  there  was 
introduced  throughout  Denmark,  under  King  Christian  VI,  on 
February  4,  1733,  a  system  {**  Stavnsbaand  '")  which  prohibited 
every  enrolled  man  from  leaving  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged 
—  a  new  and  oppressive  bondage,  which  was  repealed  on  June  20» 
178iS.  A  few  years  after  this  enlightened  repeal,  1  Denmark  next 
prohibited  the  importation  of  negroes  to  its  colonies  in  the  Wt^t 
Indies  (March  16,  1792).  In  Sweden  there  was  less  occasion  for 
radical  changes  in  similar  relationships,  which  here  had  grown, 
through  the  ages,  in  a  sound  and  natural  development.  The  worst 
feature  of  it  was  the  exemption  of  the  nobility  from  taxation,  on 
what  was  termed  **  saving  grnimd  **  (**  frtilsejord  **)•  The  Act  of 
1789  of  King  Gustavus  III,  and  a  resolution  of  Parliament  in  1810» 
changed  this  privilege  of  the  nobles,  in  that  the  exemption  attached 
to  the  particular  land,  even  though  passing  into  the  jK>s»ession  of 
persons  who  were  not  men) hers  of  the  nobility.  There  should 
also  be  noted  the  ordinances  of  March  8,  1770,  and  July  11,  1780, 
for  the  encouragement  of  cultivation  of  new  lands;  and  abo 
that  of  June  13,  1N(M>,  providing  for  oificial  recording  of  leases  of 
land,  for  the  protection  of  tenants  against  the  ancient  rule,  "  pur- 
cliase  breaks  lease."  The  personal  servitude  of  peasants  in  Sw^edish 
Pomerania  was  abolished  on  July  3,  1806. 

ÜU  the  question  of  trades  and  livelihoods,  there  prevailed  in 
all  the  three  countries  during  the  17(X)s  a  system  of  monopoly. 
The  Swedish  acts  of  February  21, 1879,  and  August  1, 180.5,  allowed 
the  owner  of  forest  land  more  liberty  in  his  utilization  of  tlie  timber; 
whereas  a  corresponding  statute  of  Denmark  imposed  still  greater 
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limitations  (September  27,  1805);  free  trade  Jn  this  regard  be- 
came possible  only  far  down  in  the  1800  s.  After  1850,  there  also 
appeared  statutes  extending  individual  liberty,  relating  to  trades, 
occupations,  and  apprenticeships,  sailors,  fishermen,  forestry, 
hunting,  etc.  Statutes  on  mint  and  coinage  were  also  enacted» 
and  various  regulations  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
national  alcoholic  beverage  (*'  Bränvin  '*). 

§  20,  Recent  Codes,  —  With  the  entry  of  these  diverse  new  rules 
and  elements  into  iegislatlou,  the  need  for  a  more  timely  code  was 
felt. 

In  Denmark,  two  eminent  jurists,  Andreas  Hoier  (1090-1739) 
and  Henrik  Stamps  (1713-1789),  labored  towards  compiling 
such  new  laws;  and  Peder  Kofod-Ancher,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  October  20,  1758,  continued  the  task  until  1772»  when 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  failed  to  revise  his  draft. 
Other  men  influential  in  this  direction  were  Christian  Col- 
BJ0RNSÖN  (1749-1814)  and  Anders  Sandte  0rsted  (1778-1860). 
Through  successive  stages  there  thus  appeared  a  new  Penal  Code 
in  1866;  a  new  statute  on  Civil  and  Criminal  procedure  was  also 
prepared  and  laid  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  before  the  Danish 
parliament,  which,  however,  took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

The  State  Assembly'  of  Nonvay  at  Eidsvold  in  1814  inserted 
in  the  new  constitution  a  provision  for  a  **  new  general  civil  and 
criminal  code.'*  The  commission  appointed  was  hampered  by 
numerous  obstacles.  Among  members  of  succeeding  commissions 
the  most  noted  are  *'  Lector  Juris  "  Wlvter-Hjelm  (1784-1862) 
and  J0RGEN  Herm^^n  Vogt  (1784-1862),  One  of  the  chief  points 
in  dispute  was  the  introduction  of  the  jury  system  in  criminal 
cases,  which  finally  led  to  the  act  of  1887,  the  codification  of  civil 
procedure  being  still  left  unfinished.  The  foremost  jurist  of  Nor- 
way at  the  time  was  Professor  Anton  üartin  Sciiwekjaard 
(lSOS-1870),  whose  influence  was  esi>ecially  marked  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  on  occupations  and  on  credit. 

Likewise»  in  leetami,  several  proposed  codes  appeared,  —  notably 
that  of  Law-man  Pacl  \'idaljn  (died  1727);  but  in  spite  of  re- 
peated efforts  the  approval  of  the  Danish  Government  w^as  still 
withheld,  as  also  for  a  draft  of  March  29,  IS26.  Since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  **  Althing  '*  in  1843  and  tlie  publication  of  the  Ice- 
landic Law  of  1874,  legislative  activities  have  increased  on  the 
island. 

In  Siüedeti  the  great  commission  which  prepared  the  code  of 
1734  continued  its  labors  in  deveJoping  the  system  until   1811, 
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when  a  new  commission  undertook  to  compile  another  code  of  civil 
law  —  its  foremost  member  being  the  eminent  '*  Häradshöfding  " 
Jan  Gabriel  RicnERT  (17S4-18*U),  The  draft  was  submitted 
to  the  '*  Riksdag  "  in  1815.  but  no  action  was  taken.  This  body 
in  184^)  organized  a  commission  tu  '*  prepare  the  law/'  under  the 
leadership  of  Richert,  which  has  since  become  a  standing  institu- 
tion, and  has  taken  an  essential  part  in  preparing  the  principal 
changes  of  the  law.  It  is  notable  that  in  Sweden  (more  tlian  the 
other  two  countries)  it  is  the  rule  that  such  branches  of  the  ofBcial 
and  social  organizations  as  are  affected  by  a  law  under  considera- 
tion are  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

Espet^ially  note  wort  h\'  for  modern  times  is  the  important  legis- 
lative collaboration  of  the  three  kingdoms,  resulting  from  the  con- 
ventions of  Northern  jurists  which  are  held  e\ery  third  year. 
By  this  means  ha\T  been  established  numerous  uniform  laws. 
The  first  part  of  its  future  programme  may  he  the  preparation  of 
a  code  of  commercial  law,  mentioned  in  a  resolution  of  the  Swedish 
'*  Riksdag  *'  of  1S76,  declaring  it  desirable  that  harmony  in  this 
respect  with  Danish  and  Xon^Tgian  systems  should  be  brought 
about.  Tm mediate  results  from  this  have  been  a  uniform  law  of 
bills  of  exchange  and  t>f  trafie-inarks,  and  a  new  proposed  maritime 


§  30.    Customary  Law;    Force  of   Judicial    Decisions.  —  While 

the  ancient  s^\'stem  of  legal  usages  was  largely  displaced  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  written  statutory  law,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  sphere  of  legal  justice. 
Especially  was  this  true  during  the  legal  confusion  in  Sweden 
from  the  13(X)s  to  the  l5Ms.  It  was  expressly  provided  in  the 
**  Rules  for  Judges''  of  the  code  that  *'in  whatsoever  matters  there 
be  no  written  law,  the  reasonable  custom  is  to  be  applied  as  law 
in  judgments/*  The  Danish  and  Norwegian  Codes  occasionally 
refer  to  such  customary  law,  and  later  legislation  recognizes  it  c 
Wnng  in  force.  The  common  law  thus  renmins  a  fountain  of ' 
justice,  constantly  replenished.  In  Iceland,  where  tlie  work  of 
ctjdification  has  not  been  completed,  it  prevails  to  a  larger  extent. 
The  tendency  in  Norway,  also,  is  to  assign  to  it  an  important  pluc*e 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  This  is  less  the  case  in  Denmark,  and 
its  influence  is  least  in  Sweden.  Its  particular  domain  in  moderu 
times  is  that  of  business  and  occupations,  where  it  operates  10 
the  form  of  customs  of  merchants  and  local  usages,  which  are 
implied  in  contracts,  even  although  not  contemplate<l  by  all  the 
parties. 
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To  ascribe  the  authority  of  the  customary  common  aw  to  the 
approval,  expressed  or  tacit,  of  the  statutory*  legislator  (as  did 
jurists  of  the  I7()Us),  would  be  to  cross  the  stream  to  get  water. 
The  fact  that  statutes  have  graduallv*  draineti  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  unwritten  law"  is  no  justification  for  denying  to  the 
'  remainder  of  the  original  sources  their  character  of  rules  directly 
effective*  The  undertaking  of  primitive  code-makers  to  abolish 
the  law  of  custom  arose  from  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  covering  all  details  by  positive  enactments;  and  later  writers, 
in  this  respect,  are  unanimous  in  attributing  to  the  law  of  custom 
the  character  of  a  supplementary  source  for  legal  decisions  (**prEeter 
legem  '*). 

There  has,  how^ever,  arisen  of  late  an  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
conflicts  between  an  old  statute  and  a  later  positive  law  of  custom 
(**  consiietudo  abrogatoria  ").  The  statutes  of  Sweden  expressly 
limit  the  application  of  the  customary  law^  to  cases  which  are  not 
co\ered  by  written  law.  In  Danish  and  Norwegian  judicial  law 
the  dominant  view  is  that  such  a  custom  is  contrary  to  the  law\ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected  that  a  newer  mode  of 
action,  introduced  into  practical  life  and  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
should  have  a  repealing  eflect  in  cases  that  may  arise  thereunder. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  historical  fact  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
Danish-Norwegian  codes  have  been  amended  b\'  custoniarv  law. 
Finally,  it  is  agreed  tiiat  the  mere  lack  of  observance  in  practice 
of  a  statute  ('*  desuetudo  '')  is  under  no  circumstances  a  ground 
for  rejecting  its  validity.  This  is,  nevertheless,  in  some  measure 
depemlent  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  and  the  actual  conditions  prevalent  in  the  legal  system. 
There  are,  for  example,  several  old  law^s  of  Norway  which,  although 
never  formally  repealed,  would  not  now  be  held  valid. 

Judkia!  DecUimt^  as  Binding,' — In  the  progress  of  the  common 
law%  the  influence  of  men  learned  in  the  law  is  notable,  especially 
in  judicial  procedure  and  in  the  interpretation  of  laws  through 
court  decisions.  It  is  true  that  by  construing  a  statute  and  rleter- 
mining  the  will  of  the  legislator,  a  court  adds  nothing  to  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  higher  court  surveys  the  legal  principles 
involved  in  a  cause  and  determines  their  relative  efl'ect,  there 
attaches  to  its  decision  a  direct  authority  —  not  binding,  but 
serving  as  a  guide  for  the  future  and  as  information  for  lower  courts. 
Thus  is  formed  a  system  of  traditional  judicial  practic*e,  from 
which  there  is  only  a  step  to  a  customar\'  law  based  upon  the 
rulings  of  the  judiciary.     These  interpretations  of  the  tribunals 
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being  followed  by  the  community,  it  arranges  its  affairs  accordingly 
in  practical  life;  whence  a  legal  status  accrues  to  such  rules  of 
custom,  whether  or  not  originally  so  contemplated.  To  what  ex- 
tent these  resultant  usages  may  again  be  changed  by  the  courts 
is  a  mooted  question  in  the  North.  Sweden»  in  theory  and  practic^e. 
favors  the  freedom  of  eaeli  court  to  futlow  its  own  understanding 
of  what  is  law  and  justice.  Denmark  and  Norway  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  umformit^\-  throughout  the  country  and  for  long 
periods.  A  Swedish  Act  of  April  21,  1870,  directed  the  Supreme 
Court,  whenever  the  majority  in  either  of  its  two  branches  should 
overrule  a  previous  course  of  decisions,  to  refer  the  cause  to  the 
entire  court,  —  thus  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  prece- 
dents as  guiding  and  authoritative  expressions,  as  well  as  the 
propriety  of  departing  therefrom  when  considerations  of  experi- 
ments and  reason  demand. 

§  *1L  Philoiophy  of  Law,  —  The  m<?dieval  conception  was  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  Biblical  Canons,  in  general,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  ecclesiastical  system  of  rights  dcveluped  in  historic  and 
dogmatic  adherence  to  these  religious  sources,  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  directly  and  universally  in  force,  as  being  the  **  I^ws  of 
God,''  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Uie  legislator  to  formulate  and 
develop  in  accordance  therewith  the  principles  of  the  law  m  the 
material  world.  This  attitude  by  no  means  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  upon  the  alwiition  of  the  Cathnhc 
faith  and  the  authority  of  its  hierarchy.  King  Karl  IX  of  Sweden, 
on  his  publication  of  Kristoffer's  National  Code,  ordered  printedj 
therein,  as  an  appendix,  an  excerpt  from  the  l*entateuch,  wit 
an  express  direction  to  judges  to  be  guided,  in  passing  sentences 
for  a  number  of  grave  offences,  "  by  the  law  of  God,  which  is  put 
forth  in  Utily  Writ,  and  which  shall  hereafter  be  included  herein/* 
References  to  the  Decalogue  and  the  **  Law  of  God  **  are  also  : 
in  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Ctxies  of  King  Christian  V,  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tendency  began,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  evoke 
**  the  Law  of  Ciesar,**  Le.  the  Roman  system  of  legal  science,  m 
a  source  of  law,  and  its  importance  increased  in  the  degree  thaij 
the  influence  of  canonical  authority  on  the  spirit  of  the  times  wa 
forced  to  yield  ground.  For  example,  it  was  made  imj>erative  (in 
1539)  on  the  pn>fessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to 
lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  whereas  it  w^as  not  until  the 
1700  s  that  he  was  required  to  cover  the  native  system  of  law  in 
his  lectures.  At  the  University  of  Uppsala.  l>oth  the  Roman  an<l 
Swedish  systems  were  taught  simultaneously,  according  to  Joü. 
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LoccENius,  —  the  author  of  the  first  methodical  work  on  the  Civil 
Law  of  Sweden  (*'  Synopsis  juris  privati  ad  leges  Svecanas  aeconi' 
modata/'  Stockhohe,  1(353;  Gothenburg,  1673),  The  age  failed 
to  realize  its  mistaken  conception  in  tbi«  course.  In  the  regulation 
for  the  Danish  Unjversitv',  which  has  been  referrec!  to,  the  express 
reservation  was  made,  **  although  we  are  not  following  Roman 
I^w  in  these  kingdoms,  but  have  our  own  laws."  Likewise,  the 
chief  writers  of  the  time  in  Sweden,  (.^harles  Ralamb  (**  Obser- 
vationes  juris  practiete,**  Stockholm,  1679}  and  David  Nehr- 
MANK  (knighted  EhreustraUe;  '*  Indledning  till  then  svenska 
jurisprudentiam  civilem,"  Lund,  1729)  vigorously  insisted  that 
the  law  of  Sweden  exclusively  constituted  the  foundation  for  their 
treatises.  Nevertheless,  Ralamb  extols  the  excellence  of  the 
Roman  law  and  its  importance  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
enlightenment,  as  well  as  for  its  character  as  a  system  of  justice  ; 
"  for  it  is  the  most  perfect  in  all  the  world  and  has  evolved  the  most 
exact  justice  for  all  contingencies/'  and  he  deduced  the  merit  of 
the  law  of  Sweden,  because  equalling  that  of  Rome  '*  in  all  cases 
involving  natural  justice."  In  this  last  expression  is  seen  a  refer- 
ence, not  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Nature,  which  spread 
over  Europe  in  the  16<XJs,  but  also  to  the  allegiance  of  philosophers 
to  the  law  of  Rome,  Nehrmann»  in  truth,  holds  this  law  of 
Nature  to  be  the  principal  source  of  law%  at  the  same  time  opening 
a  wide  door  for  Roman  legal  science  to  aid  in  formulating  general 
principles.  Nevertheless,  he  is  essentially  independent  of  the 
Roman  system  in  his  treatment  of  the  specific  subjects,  and  he  thus 
materially  contributed  towards  preserving  the  national  legal 
traditions  of  the  Swedish  people  in  the  preparation  of  the  Code 
of  1734. 

In  Danisk'Nonvegiun  Literature,  these  various  elements  and 
theories  WTre  collated  in  an  especially  instructive  manner  by 
LUDVIG  HoLBERti  in  his  '*  Introduktion  til  Natur-  og  Folkcretten  '* 
(Copenhagen,  1710;  1763),  wherein  he  presents  a  System  of 
Natural  Law  similar  to  those  of  Puffendorf  and  Thomasius;  that 
portion  relating  to  property  rights  is  essentially  founded  on  Roman 
Law,  while  the  treatise  as  a  whole  is  pervaded  by  the  Christian 
teachings,  and  the  canons  are  frequently  cited.  To  bring  the 
basic  truths  of  the  law  of  Nature  into  actual  operation  in  the  life 
of  the  law  was  the  aim  of  J.  B.  Doxs,  in  his  **  Forelfcsninger  over 
den  danske  og  norske  lov ''  (Copenhagen,  1781 ) ;  of  L.  Norregaard 
in  **  Natur-  og  Folkeret  **  (Copenhagen,  1776).  and  '*  Forelöesnin- 
ger  '■    (Copenhagen,  1797) ;  and  of  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel  in  his  works 
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entitled  "  Xaturrettens  forste  Grundssetninger '*  (1805)  and 
**  Juridisk  Retsencyklopsedi/'  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1S25).  Xorre^ 
gaard,  a  disciple  of  the  German  advocate  of  natural  law,  C;hr, 
Wolff,  not  only  taught  that  **  the  law  of  Nature  is  the  sole  sub- 
sidiary law,  to  which  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  jurist  must  turn 
for  the  decision  of  anything  left  doubtful  in  the  law?«/'  but  also 
that  **  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  laws,  one  must  turn  to  these 
natural  laws,  which,  moreover»  prevail  over  the  laws  of  society 
when  the  latter  are  not  in  harmony  therewith/*  This  philosopher  ' 
also  emphasizes  the  kinship  between  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Rome,  urging  jurists  to  consult  the  latter  as  a  guide  to  the  former. 

Schlegel,  a  disciple  of  Kant's  rationalistic  philosophy  of  law, 
refrained  from  counselling  the  abrogation  of  a  plain  positive  law 
where  conflicting  with  the  universal  principles  of  Nature;   never-. 
theless.  his  exposition  tends  to  claim  for  Right  Reason  a  status  as 
the  foundation  for  all  positive  legislation,  and  to  turn  thereto  as 
an  auxiliary  system  of  law  (**  jus  subsidiariura  '^)  wherever  th© 
latter  is  silent  or  subject  to  different  interpretations.     A  similar 
view  is  taken  by  C.  F.  Lassen  in  a  treatise  on  the  interpretation 
of  laws  C  N>'t  Juridisk  Arkiv,  XVl/'  1810).     Among  systematic^ 
works  and  essays  on  the  nature  of  law,  are  further  to  be  noted 
those  of  Andreas   Ilöjer,  **  Idea  jurisconsulti   Danid  **    (1736), 
translated  by  Sommer  under  the  title,  **  Forestilling  paa  en  <lansk . 
jurist"    (17H7);     P.    Kofod-Ancher,     *Wnvisning   for  en   dandle 
jurist    angaaende    I»vkyndigheds    adskillige     Dele,    Nytte     og 
Hja?lj)emidkT  "    (ropenhagen»    177G);     L,    L.    Kongslev,     **  HeaJ 
danske  ognorske  private  Rets  Forste  Grunde'*  (Copenhagen,  17H2)  ;i 
and  F.  T.  Hurtigkarl,  **  l>en  danske  og  norske  Rets  forste  Grunde  ** 
(Copenhagen  t  1820). 

The  abandonment  of  natural  law  as  authoritative  and  basic 
law  in  the  development  of  jjositive  law  was  effected  by  A.  S- 
0RSTED.  In  his  vouth,  he  had  l)een  an  adherent  to  the  rati«»nalistic  J 
theory;  but  in  1801  he  deserted  it.  His  works  set  ftirth  clearly^ 
and  decisively  his  understanding  of  the  law  of  Nature  as  miiiitl^^ 
including  merely  such  general  ideas  as  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  within  the  field  of  law  and  especially  in  that  of  customary 
law  ("  Supplement  til  N^rregaards  Forelsesninger/'  Copenhagen, 
1804-1812;  **  Handbog  over  den  danske  og  norske  Lovkyndight^d» 
etc.  Copenhagen,  1822-1S35;  **  Juridisk  Arkiv/*  VII  and  XI  ;J 
"  Eunomia,  Sanding  af  Afhandlinger,  henh^rende  til  Moraltilc 
fien,  Stats filosofien  og  den  dansk-norske  fxivkyndighetl,**  Copet 
hagen,    1815-1822).    Thej*e   general   <l*xtrines   liave   since 
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.supported  by  F.  C.  Bonremann  ('*  Om  Ret.sordens Natur  og  Vsesen" ; 
**  Sanilede  Skrifter,"  Copenhagen.  1863-1868);  Kolderyp-Kosen- 
vinge  C*  Grundrids  af  den  juridiske  Enc\  klopi^dt  til  Brug  ved 
?orel«esninger/'  C  openhageu,  1849) ;  J.  E.  Larsen  ("  Sanilede 
fSkrifter/*  Copenhagen,  1857);  E.  \'edel  (*'  Den  yiesvige  Privatrets 
almindelige  Del,"  Copenhagen,  1857);  A.  W.  Scheel  ('*  Privat- 
rettens  almindelige  Del/*  Copenhagen,  1860);  Gram  {"  Ora 
Lo%'enes  Fortolkning  og  Anvendelse/'  Copenhagen,  1865);  and 
J.  H.  Deuntzer  {'*  Kort  Fremstilling  af  Rets.systemet,''  Copen- 
hagen, 1866);  other  authorities  on  the  law  of  the  State  are:  C*  G* 
Hoick  ('*  Deii  daobke  Statsforfatningsret,"  Copenhagen,  1869), 
and  IL  Matzen  C*  Den  danske  Statsforfatningsret,"  Copen- 
hagen. 1870-1880),  A  later  and  independent  presentation  of  the 
source  and  nature  of  law  is  given  byC.  Guos  in  his  **  Foreliesninger 
over  den  ahnindelige  Uetslaere*'  (Copenhagen,  1885-1890).  This 
thinker  expounds  a  general  theory  of  legal  development  as  the 
product  of  historic,  national,  and  external  conditions,  largely  in- 
fluenced also  by  the  basic  ethical  principles  common  to  all  law; 
and  these  latter  he  recognizes  as  directly  available  wherever  the 
existing  system  of  positive  law  is  found  incomplete. 

The  Icelandic  legal  principles  are  treated  by  Magnus  Stephensen 
*'  Commentatio  de  legibus  qute  jus  Islandicum  hodiernum  effi- 
ciunt "  (Havniae,  1819). 

At  the  University  of  Non^-ay,  N.  Treschow,  its  first  professor 
of  philosophy,  allied  himself  most  closely  to  Wolfl"'s  theory  of 
natural  law;  which,  however,  he  subjected  to  a  further  eclectic 
criticism  in  **  Lovgivningsprincipper "  (Christiania,  1821-1823). 
,  The  transition  to  the  empirical  and  historical  point  of  view  was 
made  by  A.  M,  Scuw^eigaard  {**  Betragtniiiger  over  Retsviden- 
skabeos  naerva&rende  Tilstand  i  Tydskland"  in  "  Dansk  Juridisk 
Tidskrift,"  1834;  "De  la  philosophic  allemande.'*  in  "La 
France  litteraire/'  17th  vol.,  1835).  The  subject  has  in  modern 
times  been  systematically  treated  b%'  T.  IL  Aschehoug  in  **  In- 
ledning  til  den  norske  Retsvirlenskab  **  (Christiania,  1845); 
'*  Norges  offentligc  Het";  and  '*  Den  nnva^rende  Statsforfatning  '* 
(Christiania,  1S75-1885) ;  and  by  L.  5L  B.  Altbert  in  **  De  norske 
Retskilder  og  deres  An%'endelse  '*  (Christiania,  1877). 

In  the  Swedish  literature  of  legal  science,  the  theories  of 
natural  law  gained  comparatively  less  prominence,  their  most 
ardent  advocate  having  been  Jouax  Holmbergsson  (**  De  funda- 
mentis  et  adminiculis  jnrisprndentite  legislatoriöe,**  1788;  omitte^l 
from     his     *'  Juridiska    Skrifter,**     Kristiansstad,     1845).      The 
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arguments  of  the  rationalists,  however,  exercised  a  potent  in- 
fluence on  the  attempts  at  eixlification  resumed  after  181 L  Tliey 
served  also  in  a  perceptible  degree  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
peculiar  and  strongly  idealistic  spirit  which  gained  rapid  suprem- 
acy among  the  Jurists  upon  its  introduction  by  that  most  in- 
deijcndent  leader  of  Swedish  philosophy  —  Kristoffeii  Jacob 
BüBTHuM  (1799-1866).  His  works  on  legal  problems,  **  Satser 
om  Lag  och  Lagstiftning,"  **  Grundlineer  till  philosophiska 
Statslaran/*  and  *'  Grundlinc*er  till  philosophiska  Civilratten/'  are 
collected  in  IL  Edfendt's  edition  of  BostK>ra*s  **Skrifter"  (Uppsala,! 
1872)*  The  teaching  of  Boström  concerning  the  ideal  personality 
and  sovereign  supremacy  of  the  State  over  its  material  and  sub- 
ordinate organisms,  the  individuals,  has,  however,  been  opposed 
by  E.  V.  Nordling  C'  Anteckningar  eft  er  Föreläsningar  i  Sveu.^k 
Civilratt,"  Upsala,  1822) ;  tliis  author,  nevertheless,  retaining  many 
of  the  essential  propositions  of  Boström.  A  systematic  work  is 
Schrevelius  "  Larobok  i  Sveriges  allmatma  Civilratt  "  (Lund, 
1872);  IL  Montgomery's  "  Handbok  i  Finlands  allmanna  Privat- 
ratt  '^  (Helsingfors,  18S9);  H.  L,  Rydin's  "  Svenska  Rigsdagen  '' 
(Stockholm*  1878);  and  in  Th.  Uabenius*  "Handbok  i  Sveriges 
gallande  Förvaltningsrätt  '*  (Upsala,  1873). 

§  32,    Literature  on    Northern  Le^al    History.  —  The  scientificj 
history  of  law  in  the  North  wa.s  begun  in  Sweden,  where  activities  j 
in  this  direction  started  with  the  publication  of  the  earlier  laws 
and  the  establishment  of  professorships  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Uppsala  in  the  16(Hls,     One  of  these  "  lectores  juris  et  politicks/' 
appointed  by  King  Gustavus  Adolphns,  was  Johan  Olafsson  Stiem» 
höök  (159t»-1675),  whose  classical  work,  **De  Jure  SvtHmtUD  ct 
Gotorura  vetusto  libri  duo**  (Holmiae,  1672),  deals  with  the  origin 
and   age  of  the  laws.     Among   his  contemporaries  were    Jolu 
Messenius  and  Karl  Lundius,  of  whom  the  latter  in  **  Zamol^dsjl 
primus  Getarum  legislator'*  (Uppsala,  1687)  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden  had  come  from  Zamolxis,  the 
lil>erated  slave  of  P;vthagoras;    while  others  ascribed  them   to 
Odin  (Wilde,  *' Sveriges  beskrifna  lagars  grund,  etc/')- 

In  Denmark,  Chr.  Ostersen  Weylle  published  in  1652  a  Glos- 
sary, or  short  review  of  its  early  legal  history;  and  Chr.  Stubacus, 
w^ho  had  access  to  numerous  manuscripts  (destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  Copenhagen  in  1728), preserved  much  of  value  in  his  **  De  lege  et 
legislatoribus  Danorura  '*  (Copenhagen,  1716-1719).  A  mort»« 
important  work  was  Holberg*s  **  Dannemarks  og  Norges  getstlige 
og  verldslige  stat  '*  (Copenhagen,  1762),  which  presented  a  fairly 
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complete  account  of  early  legal  history,  and  was  translated 
into  Icelandic  by  Jon  Eriksson.  The  principal  work  was  that 
of  Peder  Kofod-Ancher,  entitled  "  Dansk  Lovhistorie,"  (Copen* 
hagen,  1769-1776),  —  a  mc^ritorious  collection  of  materials* 
This  wa^  included  in  his  *VSaailede  Juridiske  Skrifter**  (Copen- 
hagen, 1S07-1811),  edited  with  the  co-operation  of  J,  F.  W. 
Schlegel,  who  also  wrote  **  Oni  de  gamle  Danskes  Retssied\'ancr  og 
Autonom!  **  (Copenhagen,  1828).  The  historic  school  of  Germany* 
in  the  1800s  thereupon  exercised  a  great  influence  in  further  de- 
velopment. Already  in  1748  Detthardiiig  in  Hamburg  had  called 
attention  to  the  North  by  his  **  Abhandlung  von  den  isländischen 
Gesetzen/*  He  was  followed  by  I)re\  er  in  "  Beiträge  zur  Litteratur 
der  nordischen  Uechtsgelührsarnkeit  **  (Hamburg,  1794).  Eich- 
hornes "  Deutsche  Staats-  und  Rechtsgeschichte  "  having  appeared 
in  1808»  J.  L.  A.  Kolderup-llüsenvinge  in  1822-182*1  issued  his 
useful  conif>endium  "Grundridsaf  den  danske  Ix>vhistorie"  {2d 
ed.:  *' Retshistorie/*  1832;  3d  ed.,  18ÜÜ).  J.  E.  Larsen  made' 
important  criticisms  in  **  Forelfesninger  over  den  danske  Rets- 
historie, *  *   and    * '  Samlede   Skrifter  * '    (Copenhagen ,    1 8r)7- 1 8G 1 ) . 

Several  doubtful  questions  were  left  unanswered  b>'  1\  G. 
Thorsen,  in  his  prologue  to  the  old  Danish  laws,  as  also  in  Chr.  L. 
E.  Stemann  s  **  Danske  Retshistorie  iodtil  Christian  den  Femtes 
Lov'*  (Copenhagen,  1871) ;  the  latter  work,  however,  is  meritorious 
in  its  broad  general  scope.  H.  Matzen  wrote  **  Den  danske 
Panterets  Historie  *'  (Copenhagen,  1869),  and  A.  D.  Jjirgensen  pub- 
lished various  essays  in  '*  Aimaler  for  nord  Oldkynd  yg  Historie/' 
(bS73,  IH72, 1876, 1880).  In  recent  times  the  extensive  researehes 
of  V.  A.  Sedier  have  served  to  remove  many  obscurities  and  drmbts. 
Chr.  Kjer  published  '*Valdemars  Sjiellandske  Ix»v"  at  Aariuis  in 
1890.  M.  Pappenheira  wrote  *' Die  altdänischen  Schotzgilden  *' 
(Breslau,  1885).  C.  Goos  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Den 
danske  StrafTeret "  (Copenhagen,  1875).  Other  noted  writers 
are  L.  Holberg»  Kr.  Erslev,  and  Jobs.  Steenstrup. 

In  Surdcn,  the  great  work  of  C.  J.  Schl>^er  is  a  monument» 
which  marks  the  transition  to  the  critical,  systematic,  and  scientific 
histor>"  of  law.  His  collected  series»  "Sveriges  Gamla  Lagar**  — 
(**  Corpus  juris  Sveo-Gothorom  '')  and  **  Juridiska  Skrifter/'  ha%'e 
already  been  referred  to.  Other  notable  works  are:  Sch revel ius, 
*'  Lagfarenhetens  tillstand  i  Sverige  under  medeltiden  **  (Juri- 
diskt  Arkiv%  MI,  1836);  J.  J.  Nordstrom,  **  Svenska  Samluills- 
forfatteingens  Historia''  (Helsingfors,  1840);  S.  I).  R.  K,  Ohve- 
crona,    "Anteckningar  i   Sveriges   Rattshistoria**    (18()0);    linns 
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Jarta,  **  Svenska  Lagfarenhetens  rtbildniiig "'  (1838);  J.  A. 
Posse,  "Svenska  Lagstiftningens  Historia"  Stockholm,  1850); 
Chr*  Nauraannp  **  Svenska  Statsförfattningens  historiska  Utveck- 
ling    ^'(Stoekliolni,  185C), 

What  Schlüter  accomplished  for  Sweden  by  his  researches  in 
its  ancient  law,  Konrad  Maurer»  professor  at  München  (born 
1823),  has  achieved  hiT  Nonas  if  nnd  hrhuul  in  numerous  treatises, 
including  **  Die  Entstehung  des  isländischen  Staates  und  seiner 
Verfassung  "  (München,  1874)*  This  subject  was  also  treated 
by  Vilhjalmr  Finsen,  Bald%nn  Einarsson,  and  Jon  Sigurdson.  An 
important  work  is  that  of  L.  M,  B.  Autn^rt,  "  En  Udsigt  over  de 
Norske  Loves  Historie*'  (Copenhagen,  1875),  as  is  also  Fr.  Brandt's 
**  Grundrids  af  den  norske  Retshistorie "  (Christiania,  18^}5). 
Notable  are  also  P.  A.  Munch's  *'  Dei  Norske  Folks  Historie  " 
(Christiania,  1863)»  R.  Keyser's  '*  Norges  Stats-  og  Retsforfatning" 
(Christiania,  1867). 

Among  general  sur\"eys  are  Konrad  Maurer's  in  von  Holtzen- 
dorff's  **EncycIopaedie  der  Rec4itwissenschaft '*  (1889),  and  his 
*' Udsigt  over  de  nordgermaniske  Retskilders  Historie*'  (Chris- 
tiania, 1878);  Wilda,  **  Straf  recht  der  Germanen"  (1842);  II. 
Hjärne,  "  Skandinavisk  Laghistoria  "  (1876);  Karl  von  Amira, 
article  on  **  Recht  **  (Strassburg,  1 889) ,  and  his  two-volume  treatise, 
"Nordgermanisches  Obligationenrecht."  (1882-1895);  and  T.  H. 
Aschehoug,  **  Norges  offentlige  Ret ''  (Christiania,  1866). 
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Introduction 


FACTORS  AND  PERIODS 


1 1-  The  Inadequacy  of  Existing 
Historical  Accounts. 

( 2.  General  Influences  and  Tra- 
ditional Periods  in  Spanish 
Legal  History. 


Sket^jh  of  Legal  Development 
by  Periods  from  the  Origina 
to  the  Present  Day. 


§1.  The  Inadequacy  of  EziBting  Hlitorical  Accounts. — That 
the  studies  relating  to  the  subject  are  still  for  the  most  part  in- 
cipient, fragmentary,  and  full  of  errors,  is  the  first  caution  which 
one  undertaking  to  sketch  the  history  of  Spanish  law  is  in  duty 
bound  to  givfc.     The  only  contributions  made,  up  to  the  present 

1  [For  an  account  of  the  author  of  this  Part,  ProfesBor  Rafael  Altamira 
of  Madrid,  see  the  Editorial  Preface  to  this  volumt?.  The  present  chapter  is 
in  part  a  revision  of  articles  publisbed  by  the  author,  in  the  '*  Re\  istii  de 
Legislaeiön  Universal  y  de  Jurisprudcnria  Espaflola/'  August,  1908  t-t  tfcq,^ 
on  tlie  '*  Origen  y  desarrotlo  del  derecho  ci\il  eepafiol/*^  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  some  points  more  fully  treated  than  in  the  present  essay. 
These  articles  have  been,  however,  wholly  recAst  for  the  present  volume, 
and  much  new  material  has  been  added. 

The  translation  of  the  text  (the  notes  less  so)  has  been  made  as  nearly 
literal  as  possible. 

The  works  cited  frequently  in  the  footnotes  under  abbreviated  titles 
are  as  follows  : 

Treatises:  H.  Altamira,  "Civilizaciön  espaftola" -■ ''Historia  de 
Espafla  y  de  la  cnilizacidn  espaflola"  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1900-1910) ;  H, 
AUamirn,  *'Cuestiones  preliminares*'  -  ^^Historia  del  derf+cho  espafloL 
Cuestiones  preliminares"  (Madrid,  lOOoJ  ;  R.  AUamira,  ** Droit  Romain" 
—  **Les  laeunps  de  rhistoire  du  droit  Romain  en  Espagne**  (vol.  I  of  the 
"Melanges  Fitting,'*  Montpellier,  1907);  /?-  Altamira,  "Estudios  de 
Historia  Juridica"  =  *'Sobre  el  estado  actual  dc  los  estudios  de  bistoria 
jurfdica  y  de  la  ensefianza  de  este  ordnn  en  Espafia "  (Memoir  pre- 
sent^^d  to  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Science,  Berlin,  1908; 
printed  also  in  the  Bulletin  Hispanique,  1901t) ;  J.  Conta,  "Derecho  con- 
fiuetudinario "  =  D.  C,  y  economfa  polftica  popular  de  Espafia"  (2  vols», 
Barcelona,  n.d.  =  KM)2)';  J.  Costa,  *'Plan  de  historia"  -  *'Ensayo  de  UQ 
plan  de  historia  del  derecho  espaflol  en  la  antigruedad"  (in  the  R.G.L.J., 
vols.  68-75,  and  Miwlrid,  1H89)  ;  J.  Costa,  "Colectivismo  aijrario"  =« 
**C.  a.  en  Espafia  "  (Madrid,  1898);  E.  de  Hinojosa,  ** Derecho  espaflol" 
«  "Historia  Rcneral  del  derecho  espanol,"  vol.  I  (no  more  nub.  —  Madrid, 
1887);  E.  Hinojosa.  "  Estudios"  «« *'Egitydioa  sobro  la  nistoria  del  de- 
recho espaöol  (Madrid,  1903);  E.  Hinojom,  "Discursos  leido8"  =  *'D.  1. 
en  la  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  Mondes  y  Polfticaä  en  la  recepciÖn 
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time,  of  a  general  character  (as.  for  example,  by  Gutierrez,  Moratö, 
and  almost  all  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  codes  and  Spanish 
legislation)  have  been  histories  of  the  development  of  certain  in- 
stitutions followed  from  text  to  text  through  the  so-called  codes, 
with  indication  of  the  mutations  which  these  record;  not  complete 
histories  of  such  institutions,  utilizing  the  other  S4>urces  of  the  law 
(custom,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  statutes  of  the  Cortes,  etc., 
etc.)»  Such  histories,  for  that  matter,  must  remain  imi>ossibIe 
until  after  the  completion  of  an  infinity  of  detailed  investigations 
that  are  now  lacking.^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  occasion  does  not  permit  the  remedy 
of  this  deficiency,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  good  until 
after  many  years»  when  innumerable  documents,  preserved  to-day 
inedited  in  archives,  shall  have  been  printed  in  critically  emendated 
editions,  and  the  task  of  synthesis  prepared  for  by  a  long  series  of 
monographs.  The  writer's  pretensions  in  this  essay  extend  no 
further  —  and  were  he  capable  of  more,  the  limitations  fixed  upon 
the  present  study  |>ermit  nothing  more  —  than  to  present  the 
briefest  summary  of  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Spanish 
legal  history,  without  dwelling  on  details;  such  a  summary  as  may 
leave  the  reader  a  general  impression  of  the  predominant  tendencies 
which  the  law  has  apparently  followed  in  the  different  periods  of 
its  development,  as  well  of  the  frequent  gaps  which  its  history' 
presents.  To  facilitate  the  amplification  of  these  notions,  which 
each  reader  can  undertake  for  himself,  we  shall  indicate,  in  the  case 
of  matters  of  primary  importance,  the  chief  sources  of  information. 

§  2.  General  Influences  and  Traditionai  Periods  in  Spaniili 
Legal  History.  —  Spanish  law  has  taken  form  gradually  under 
multiple  influences  and  changes.  These  influences,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  medieval  period,  originated  in  political — or  at  least 
in    territorial  —  domination    for   commercial   ends.     Phoeniciatis 


publica  del  au  tor "  (Miwirid.  19C)7) :  A.  Marirhnlar  and  C  ManH^ut:^! 
*'Historia"  » '*IL  de  la  leifislaeidn  v  recitarionos  del  derecho  civil  del 
Eapaöa*'  (9  %^ols.,  Madrid/ 1861-1872) ;  F.  Sdnrhtz  Roman,  *'Derec'ha| 
civil "  -  **  Estudios  de  denwho  ei>il  ...  6  histori»  general  de  la  le^rielart^Sii  ] 
espafiola/'  2d  ed.  (5  vol.  in  fy,  vol.  2  -  1889-18<)0,  vol.  3-5  and  I  -  189S-1 
1900);  /?,  de  Ureüa,  "Literatura  Jurfdiea'*  -  *'Historia  de  la  literaturm 
jurfilica  espaf&ola  .  .  .  Intento  de  una  hiKtoria  de  las  ideas  juffdseaa  en 
Espafia"  (2d  ed.,  Tomo  1  in  2  volumes,  Madrid,  1906). 

Journals  :  R.O.L.J.  -  Revista  General  de  Lefrislaeida  y  Jurispni^j 
dencia,  vol.  ,1,  1853+  :  Bol,  Ae.  H,  -*  Bolettn  de  Ja  Academta  de  U  Histo^l 
ria ;  Ann.  £c.  R  H.  Etudes » Annuaire  de  TEeole  pratique  des  haul88] 
etudes,  Section  des  sejenees  historiqueb  et  pliilosophiques.] 

'  AUamira,  **CueBtiones  preliminares,"  "Droit  romain/'  and  '*Esta<l 
de  historia  jurtdica/* 
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(and  poösibly,  before  them,  other  peoples  of  Asia  or  Africa),  Greeks, 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Moslems,  who  came  from  foreign  hinds  for 
ends  either  of  conquest  or  of  ecM:>nomie  exploitation,  brou^^it  with 
thein  their  own  systems  of  law  and  spread  them  through  the  Penin-' 
sula,  sometimes  merely  through  social  contact,  sometimes  by  a 
deliberate  imposition  which  political  circumstances  counselled  or 
even  rendered  indispensable.  After  the  Arabic  invasion  the  in- 
fluences which  operated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsnla  had 
another  origin.  These  were  no  longer  due  to  invasion,  save  during 
the  brief  period  when  the  Spanish  Mark  was  held  by  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors;  but  to  intercourse  and  commerce  with  other 
peoples,  —  namely,  with  the  French  and  the  Italians  in  the  nxjrth- 
east,  in  Catalonia;  with  the  French  also  at  various  points  in  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula,  where  religious  communities  (for  example,  the 
monks  of  Cluny),  or  groups  of  merchants  and  soldiers  (the  Dtikes 
of  Burgundy  w^ere  intermarried  w^ith  -r\Jfonso  VI  of  Castile),  either 
settled  |>ermanently  or  shared  for  a  time  in  Spanish  life.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  modern  age,  beginning  with  Charles  I,  in  vvhicli  such 
influences  w^ere  broadened  and  spiritualized  in  proportion  with  the 
growth  of  international  relations  —  as  has  Iveen  true  of  all  countries. 
It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  of  all  influences  the  most  intense  were 
those  that  resulted  from  conquests.  These  also  have  been  the 
most  studied  and  are  the  best  known,  excepting  that  of  the  Arabs, 
which  has  only  begun  to  be  the  object  of  investigation,  but  is  re- 
puted by  the  majority  of  authors  to  have  been  very  feeble  in  the 
field  of  law.  To  yet  another  alien  people  who  lived  in  the  Penin- 
sLila  in  great  numlier  and  during  many  centuries  —  the  Jcw^s  — 
it  w^ould  seem  that  at  most  only  a  very  slight  influenc*e  u|>on 
legal  institutions  is  attributable;  an  influence,  however,  not  as 
yet  accurately  definetl.  The  accession  of  the  Boiirbrms  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  1700  has  been  gencrall^^  considered  in  legal 
history  as  beginning  a  new^  period  of  foreign  dominati4>n-  In  fact, 
it  does  not  merit  the  title.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  170C*s 
French  intellectual  tenflencies  had  great  influence  in  Spain,  and 
French  politics  greatly  influenci^l  Spanish.  But  if  in  manners, 
literature,  and  science  the  influence  of  France  caused  notable 
changes,  in  the  field  of  law  these  were  reduced  to  certain  innova- 
tions in  administration  and  political  institutions  which,  in  many 
cases,  merely  completed  an  evolution  already  begun  in  earlier 
c*euturies>  In  the  other  branches  of  the  law^  there  were  no  impor- 
tant changes  that  can  be  attributed  to  that  influence. 

It  is  customar}%  in  \'iew  of  all  these  factors,  to  divide  the  history 
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of  Spanish  law  into  the  following  nine  periods:  the  primitive 
period;  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonization;  the  Roman  domina- 
tion, from  the  2lK)s  BX.  to  the  400s  a.D.  ;  the  Visigotliic  domina- 
tion, from  the  400s  to  the  60Os;  the  Arabic  domination,  and  early 
period  of  the  Reconquest»  from  the  7(M)s  to  the  12()0s;  the  reigns 
of  the  Christian  Kings,  and  the  end  of  the  Reconquest,  from  the 
12(K)s  to  the  1400  s;  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Austrian  house, 
in  the  1500  s  and  1000  s;  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  the  1700  s;  and  the  constitutional  perioii.  the  lS(X)s.  But  if 
one  reflect  a  moment  upon  this  division  (which  is  the  current  one), 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  not  logical»  nor  are  all  its  divisions 
appropriate  to  legal  history.  It  is  not  logical,  because  the  criteria 
by  which  the  |>eri(Mls  are  distinguished  are  unlike;  the  invasion 
of  an  alien  race»  for  example,  is  not  the  same  as  a  change  of  dynasty, 
especially  where  this,  as  was  the  case  in  the  acc*ession  of  the  Hab&- 
burgs,  did  not  at  all  signify  a  new  influence  in  civilization.  Nor 
is  it  proper  and  congruent  to  the  subject;  because  the  events  taken 
as  divisional  lines,  though  of  some  import  in  external  politico,  did 
not  always  bring  them  after  important  modifications  in  legal 
institutions,  nor  even  in  legal  sources,  and  consequently  cannot 
fittingly  be  used  to  separate  distinct  |)eriods. 

A  succinct  resume  of  the  character  of  each  of  the  periods  named 
will  make  evident  the  justness  of  these  remarks. 

§  3.  Sketch  of  hegaX  Development  by  Periods  from  the  Origins 
to  the  Present  Day*  —  The  primitive  period  should,  in  rigorous 
accuracy,  include  the  time  anterior  to  all  foreign  contact,  when  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  Iberians  and  Celts  (taking  these  to  be  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Spain,  —  although  the  latter  were  un- 
questionably invaders,  and  almost  certainly  the  former  also;  one 
and  the  other  being  new  elements  superimposed  upon  and  fused 
with  unknown  primitive  races)  were  maintained  in  purity,  free  of  all 
alien  influence.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  notices  we  possess  of 
Iberian  and  Celtic  law  in  tlie  Peninsula  date  from  times  cotem* 
poraneous  with, or  even  subsequent  to,  the  influence  of  Phcenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  with  strict  correctness, 
how  far  they  indicate  original  laws  or  customs,  and  how  far  they 
present  these  to  us  al^ead^  modified.  Although  Strabo  speaks 
of  versified  laws  of  the  Turdetanians  (a  tribe  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula),  it  may  be  safels'  aflirmed  that  the  ordinary  type  of  law 
among  Iberians  and  Celts  was  that  of  unwTitten  custom;  and  its 
sources  are  in  consequence  lacking.  As  the  Iberian  idiom,  in  which 
the  earUest  inscriptions  are  wTitten,  is  imperfectly    understood, 
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we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  may  ejcist  among  them  some 
utilizable  texts  of  law* 

Of  the  second  period  as  well  we  have  no  texts.  Saving  such 
knowledge  as  we  may  affirm  (at  times  only  conjecturally)  of  the 
cities  and  territories  where  Phcjeuieians  and  Greeks,  as  »ettlers  and 
rulers,  maintained,  at  least  for  themselves,  their  own  law,  hardly 
anything  can  be  said  of  the  influence  of  those  races,  as  factors  of 
legal  development,  upon  the  indigenous  population.^ 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Roman  rule,  is  perfectly  well 
marked,  and  we  possess  of  it  numerous  legal  sources,  which  will 
be  indicated  below,  —  municipal  statutes,  imperial  constitutions, 
decrees  of  Roman  governors,  treaties,  etc.  The  Roman  influence 
was  profound,  alike  in  pubUc  and  private  law,  and  constitutes  an 
indelible  element  in  history. 

The  Visigothic  rule,  without  suppressing  this  element,  —  and  in- 
deed rather  aflSrming  it  in  the  beginning,  through  the  recognition 
of  a  peculiar  law  for  Spanish-Romans,  and  the  codification  of  this 
in  the  "  Lex  Uomana  Visigothorum,**  —  created  by  the  side  of  the 
Roman  a  new  Germanic  law.  This  was  embodied  in  two  funda- 
mental forms:  that  of  a  written  law,  which  is  alone  apparent  in 
the  4Ms  to  6(X)s,  and  that  of  custom;  which  last,  although  not 
outwardly  apparent,  had  great  influence  in  actual  legal  develop- 
ment. The  considerable  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  Roman  and 
German  (beginning  with  the  first  redaction  of  the  common  code, 
which  came  to  be  known  later  as  the  *'  Fuero  Juzgo'*),  although  it 
did  not  extend  to  all  institutions  of  the  law,  marked  a  new  stage  in 
its  grov^th,  and  incorporated  in  it  definitively  Germanic  influences. 

The  Arabic  domination  had  a  tw^ofold  effect  in  those  territories 
held  by  the  invaders,  —  namely,  the  application  as  to  them  and 
all  others  who  conformed  to  the  Moslem  life,  of  the  Moslem  law; 
and  as  to  the  Mozarabic  population,  the  continuance,  though  in 
a  form  daily  more  bastardized,  of  the  Visigothic  legislation  of  the 
*'  Fuero  Juzgo.*'  Within  the  Christian  kingdoms  that  gradually 
took  form,  ver^^  diverse  factors  were  active:  the  *'  Fuero  Juzgo," 
whose  text  suffered  interpolations  and  modifications;  the  **  Lex 
Romana  Visigothorum,''  which  in  some  districts  retained  influence 
as  representing  the  pre-Justinian  Roman  tradition;  a  great  mass 
of  Germanic  customs,  which  the  anarchy  of  the  times  and  debility 
of  the  central  powers  permitted  to  appear  on  the  surface,  and  fre- 

>  The  most  complete  picture  of  these  influenees  (not  always  determinable 
with  certainty )  is  to  He  round  in  Costa,  **Plan  de  hlstoria/*  Ajid  cf,  Hino- 
ja$a^  *'Dereoho  ©sparlol/*   vol.   L 
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quently  to  be  fixed  in  written  precept;  the  incursive  bodies  of  pre- 
feudal  and  true  feudal  law,  which  had  especial  influence  in  the 
north  and  northea,st;  and,  lastly^  land  allutment-charters,  town 
**  fueros,**  privileges,  etc.,  which  constituted  the  local  or  cantoniU 
legislation  of  seigniories  and  municipalities.  This  multiplicity  of 
factors,  —  among  which  three  main  currents  are  clearly  marked, 
the  Germanic,  Roman,  and  feudal,  —  in  union  with  new  social 
necessities,  peculiar  in  each  kingdom  and  naturally  seeking  em- 
bodiment in  new  and  appropriate  legal  forms,  produced  a  body 
of  law  which  can  already  be  called  Spanish,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a  product  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  country,  based  upon  older 
sources  assimilated  and  adapted.  It  developed  in  time  a  diversity 
of  forms,  determined  first  by  the  kingdoms  formed  within  the 
Peninsida  (law  of  Castile,  of  Aragon,  of  Catalonia,  of  Navarre, 
etc.),  and  secondarilt,  within  each  of  these,  by  variations  of  locality. 
This  was  the  fermentive  period,  whence  issued  {once  added  the 
further  element  of  the  Justinian  law),  completely  formed,  the 
distinct  systems  of  law  that  preceded  the  legal  unity  of  the 
Peninsula, 

This  new  element  appeared  in  the  12Ms.  Its  introduction  was 
prepared  for  by  the  attendance  of  many  Spaniards  in  the  Romanist 
schools  of  France  and  Italy,  and  by  the  coming  of  Italian  jurists 
to  Spain.  The  Romanism  of  the  Justinian  code,  which  was  ia 
essence  an  influence  of  pure  erudition,  but  soon  dominated  legisla- 
tion and  legal  practice,  was  manifested  in  works  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  so-called  **C6digo  de  las  Siete  Partidas"  (Code  of  the 
Seven  Parts).  This  was  written  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile 
(1245)  and  received  a  century  later  (1348)  as  a  supplementary 
source  of  Ca^stiUan  law.  Cfincurrently  with  the  doctrines  and  texts 
of  Justinian,  it  invaded  the  customs,  legislation,  and  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  other  Christian  kingdoms,  although  with 
different  intensity  of  influence.  The  victory  of  Romanism  was 
nevertheless  neither  definitive  nor  cn^mplete.  In  Castile,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Partidas  were  circulated  as  a  text  and  reference 
book  in  the  universities  and  in  the  offices  of  lawyers,  there  wa» 
digested  and  promulgated  a  model  **  fuero  ''  (the  so-called  **  Fuero 
Real  ")  that  perpetuated  the  characteristic  type  of  native  legis- 
lation ;  and  other  town  **  fueros  "  as  well  were  granted  or  con  firmed 
from  the  1200  s  to  the  1400s.  In  the  other  kingdoms,  also,  the  core 
of  the  ancient  laws  persisted.  By  the  side  of  these  there  grew^  up 
two  other  species  of  law,  likew^ise  national  in  origin :  the  statutes 
of  the  Cortes  and  ro\'al  orders  (ordinances,  pragmatics,  letters 
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dose  and  patent,  etc.),  which  gmdyally  increase  in  number,  the 
copious  collection  formed  in  the  14tM)s  ynder  the  name  of  "Ordeua- 
miento  de  Montalvo"  containing  hardly  anything  more  than  these 
elements.  The  legislation  of  AragiJO,  Catalonia,  \'alencia.  Xavarre, 
and  the  Basque  provinces  was  similarly  expanded  with  ordinances 
of  the  Cortes  and  regulations  of  the  crown. 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  l'>(K)s  the  f*>rmation  of  the  native 
law  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  all  parts  of  tlie  IVninsula.  The 
house  of  Austria  w^nt  on,  indeed,  issuing  pragmatics  and  orders, 
and  occasionally  a  few  statutes  given  with  assent  of  the  Cortes, 
and  united  these  new  elements  with  older  ones  in  the  digest  known 
as  the  '*  Xueva  Recöpilaclön  "  (1567);  but  the  changes,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  matters  of  public  law,  were  not  numerous » 
and  the  earlier  codes  retained  in  the  main  their  authority.  The 
greatest  novelty,  in  number  and  in  importance,  was  represented 
by  the  statutes  relative  to  the  colonies  (**  Leyes  de  Indias,'*  16S0) 
and  by  a  mass  of  regulations  relative  to  industry,  commerce,  the 
army,  and  questions  of  the  Church,  w^hich  had  already  produced 
considerable  changes  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Kings. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  abrogated  nothing  of  the  Castilian  law^ 
It  brought  together  in  successive  and  enlarged  or  re\4sed  editions 
of  the  '*  Xueva  Recopilacion "  (ten  between  1567  and  1777)  new 
royal  orders  and  a  ne\v  variet>^  of  statutes  called  **autos  acordados" 
(decrees  concerted,  or  accorfls  in  Council),  which  emanated  from 
the  Council  of  Castile.  The  Bourbons  ended  the  work  of  political 
unification  begun  by  the  Austrian  house  by  annulling  the  **  special 
laws"  enjoyed  by  Catalonia,  Majorca,  Valencia»  and  Aragon — ^in 
all  as  regards  the  public  law  (withsliglit  exceptions),  and  in  Valencia 
as  regards  the  civil  law  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  and  inspired 
by  a  liberal  spirit  (in  the  social  sense  of  the  word),  they  modified 
the  colonial  statutes  relative  to  commerce  and  administration» 
modernized  hi  toio  those  relating  to  industry  and  public  instruction^ 
and  in  part  those  that  defined  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
For  the  rest,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  civil  law,  the  legislativ' e 
diversity,  not  only  as  between  the  difTerent  ancient  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula,  but  also  within  Castile  itself,  continued  ^  and  the 
jurisconsolts  of  the  1700s  and  early  ISOOs  proved  unequal  to  the 
task  of  fusing  all  these  elements  either  into  one  code  or  into  two 
(one  of  public  and  one  of  private)  that  should  assemble  them 
organically.  The  digest  known  as  the  *'Novisima  Recopilacion  " 
(1805)  is  a  chaos  of  general  dispositions  for  the  wliole  of  Spain  (but 
particularly  for  Castile) »  in  which  are  mingled  provisions  of  the 
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Cortes,  fueros,  kings,  and  Council  of  Castile  from  the  medieval 
period  down  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  work  of  fusion  and  codification,  tndy  speaking,  was  the 
contribution  of  the  1800  s,  —  in  public  law  through  the  victory  of 
the  constitutional  regimen»  which  accomplished  centralization, 
(above  all  sacrificing  to  unit\'  almost  all  the  special  regional  laws 
that  had  remained  in  force :  those  of  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre);  and  in  private  law,  by  codifications  of  the  civil  and 
commercial  law,  the  latter  for  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  but 
the  former  for  Castile  alone,  respecting  within  the  field  of  civil  law 
the  peculiar  legislation  of  Catalonia»  Aragon»  Navarre,  and  the 
Basque  provinces  (save  for  certain  institutions  or  groups  of  such» 
whicli  were  made  to  conform  to  modern  principles  and  generalized)* 
Political  constitutions,  organic  statutes,  and  codes  were  the  three- 
fold expression  of  tliis  movement,  whose  details  appear  in  their 
proper  place  below*  The  influences  observable  in  these  legal 
sources  are  manifold,  owing  to  the  variety  of  foreign  relations  and 
the  international  character  of  legal  science.  In  political  institu- 
tions, the  dominance  of  French  and  English  doctrines  is  partic- 
ularly marked;  in  civil  law,  that  of  French  and  Italian  thought, 
but  here  there  is  a  considerable  groundwork  purely  Spanish.  As  fop 
the  other  branches  of  the  law,  the  origin  of  the  theories  and  ideas 
which  are  to-day.  or  have  been  at  times,  expressed  in  legislation, 
could  only  be  indicated  by  descending  to  details. 
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Chapter  L    Pre-national  Period:  to  a,d.  1252.* 
SUCCESSIVE   RACIAL  LAYERS  IN  SPANISH   LAW 


Topic  L    Celtic-Iberian  Foundations  and  Greek  and 
Phceniclin  Colonies  (to  b.  c.  200) 

§6. 


Obscurity  of  tbe  Celtic-Ib^rian 

Origins. 
So<sial  Organisation* 


Institutions  of  Civil  and  PubUo 
Law. 


Topic  2.   The  Ro\l\n  Rule  (b.c.  200-a.d.  400) 
§  7.    Til©  Roman  Influence.  |  5  8.     Institutional  Results. 

Topic  3,   The  Geralvnic  Invasions  and  Visigothic  Domin- 


ion (a.D.  40Ü-700) 


I   9. 

510. 


Contrast  of  the  Roman  and 

Visigothic  Influeneea. 
Sources     of     the    Visigothic 
Law. 


§11.     Legal  Institutions  of  the  Visi- 
gothic Period. 
§  12,     Hybrid   Legal    Institutions, 
5  13.     Legislation  of  Kindasvinth. 


Topic  4.    Christian  and  Moorish  Kingdoms  (a.d,  700-1300) 


§  14.    The  Influence  of  the  Churoh.  |  {  15. 


Roman,  Moorish,  Skud  other 
Foreign  Influences, 


Topic  5.   The  Indigenous  Groundwork  of  the  Law  m 

the  12008 


5  16.    L^al  Souroes  in  Castile. 
I  17.     Legal    Souroes    in    Aragon, 
Catalonia,    Navarre^    and 


Valencia. 
§18.     General    Results    and    Ten- 
dencies. 


Topic  L   Celtic-Iberian  Foundations  and  Greek  and 
Phoenician  Colonies  (to  b.c,  200) 

§  4.  Obsctirity  of  tlie  Geltlc-Iberian  Origina.  —  To  the  historian 
of  Spanish  law,  it  were  important  to  know  with  accuracy  which  of 

'  [This  Part  VIII,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  complex  origin«  of 
Spanish  law.  goes  back  to  the  begin oiog  and  deals  with  the  first  stages  in 
a  preliminary  Chapter  I,  '*Pre-iiationaT  Period/'  Chapter  II  then  take« 
up  the  story  at  the  chronological  point  corresponding  roughly  to  that 
woere  Part  I  of  this  volume  breaks  off.  Thus,  the  ensuing  period  is  here 
termed  the  First  Period,  in  correspondence  with  the  First  Periods  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Qerman  national  law  (Parts  11»  HI»  and  IV  of  this  volume), 
—  Ed.1 
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the  customs  or  laws  of  the  first  historic  inhabitants  of  Spain,  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  or  by  in- 
scriptions and  coins,  correspond  to  the  Iberian  stock  and  which 
to  the  Celtic  stock,  which  to  the  fusion  of  both,  and  which  to  the 
perV'asion  of  the  colonizing  influences  already  referred  to.  But 
these  things  cannot  to-day  be  determined  (and  possibly  never  can 
be),  and  for  various  reasons;  among  them,  the  uncertainty  that  still 
exists  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of  the  Iberians, 
and  the  inifierfection  of  our  knowledge  t>f  Celtic  law,*  due  to  the 
universality  of  certain  primitive  institutions  which  may  ecjually 
well  be  Celtic  or  Iberian.  The  differentiation  has  nevertheless  been 
partially  attempted,  as  regards  the  jjcriod  supposedly  antecedent 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Celts  (at  the  end  of  the  4(10 s  B,c/),  and 
with  limitation  to  the  influences  of  Phoenician-Carthaginians  and 
Greeks»  by  a  Spanish  historian,  Joaquin  Costa.*  The  conclusions 
of  the  author  rest,  however,  primarily  on  the  hypothesis,  not  yet 
definitely  accepted,  of  a  relationship  between  the  Iberians  and  the 
Libyans,  and  on  a  further  hypothetical  attribution  to  the  Iberian 
stock  (an  assumption  whose  great  prtibability  ii^  many  cases  is  not 
ef[uivalent  in  logic  to  a  rigorous  exactitude)  of  legal  survivals 
much  posterior  to  the  primitive  period.  The  existence  of  such  ten- 
dential  views  in  in\'estigatioos  relative  to  the  origins  of  the  civil 
law  sliould  not  l>e  unknown  to  its  students,  but  it  is  also  necensary 
that  their  doubtful  character  should  be  known  as  well. 

§  5.  Social  Organization.  —  Renouncing,  then,  all  attempts  to 
difl^erentiate  institutions  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ll>erian- 
Celtic  law  known  to  us  to-day,  and  in  which  we  must  assume 
Greek  and  Asiatic  influences  (some  of  them  concretely  determined), 
demonstrates:  (1)  the  existence  of  different  legal  types,  that  is, 
distinct  customs  and  rules,  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Peniii» 
sula ;  and,  (2)  legal  institutions  generally  primitive,  and  proper  to 
peoples  who  while  conserving  \'er\'  archaic  stages  of  organ ixatiun 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  principal  marks  of  these  appear 
to  be:  a  truncal  or  gentilitial  family;  a  mixture  of  monogamy  and 
polygamy;  patriarchy  not  entirely  dominant,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  xisible  sporadic  survivals  of  matriarchy«  or  (more  safely 
stated)  of  a  law  preferential  to  women;  landed  property,  in  places 
individual,  in  other  places  communal;  servitude;  commendation^ 


*  DWrhois  de  /wfeatnri/lf,  preface  to  vol,  2  of  his  *  Etudes  sur  le  droil 
oeltiquf»"  (vol  8.  —  Farin,  1895,  —of  the  *'Cours  de  Htt^rature  oeLtique,'* 
12  vol.,  Paris,  1883-1902), 

'  J,  Coata,  *'  Plan  de  liistoria,** 
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or  clientship  of  freemen;  and  adoption  into  artificial  military 
brotherhoods  J 

Concretely,  nothing  more  can  safely  be  said  as  regards  institu- 
tions of  civil  law  of  recognized  Celtic  type  than  that  (of  all  which 
have  been  up  to  the  present  day  thoroughly  studied)  -  only  a  single 
purely  civil  one  —  the  benefice  or  fief  based  upon  cattle  (**  chep- 
tel '')  —  can,  in  the  opinion  of  D'Arbois,^  be  referred  to  with  any 
certainty  (on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  of  the  Roman  period) 
as  existing  in  the  Peninsula,'*  for  the  judicial  combat  (proved  by 
the  narrative  of  Livy)  is  not  an  institution  of  civil  law,  but  one  of 
legal  procedure,  and  besides  is  not  exclusively  Celtic.  Xo  others 
as  yet  established  as  existing  in  Gaul  or  Ireland  appear  by  reliable 
testimony  to  have  existed  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  unless  excep- 
tion be  made  of  the  communal  ownership  of  land,  whose  generality 
among  different  races  in  antiquity  does  not  permit  its  attribution 
to  any  one  particularl\';  so  that  we  can  only  assume  its  existence, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  race  that  carried  it  to  Gaul  and  Ireland 
settled  also  in  Spain. 

The  di\ision  of  society  into  freemen  and  slaves,  apparently  uni- 
versal among  all  peoples»  w^as  doubtless  general  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  As  for  the  slaves,  some  were  privately  held,  and  others 
by  the  State;  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  there  existed 
also  serfs  like  the  '*  coloni  "  of  the  Roman  law  or  the  medieval  serfs 
of  the  glebe.^  The  nobles  could  l>oast  of  the  usufruct  of  the  high 
offices  of  State  under  granted  franchises;  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
social  status,  of  wealth  in  land  or  cattle  and  numerous  retinues  of 
clients»  —  some  of  whom  C*  soldurii  '')  were  united  to  their  chiefs 
by  an  oath  of  obedience,  and  by  fidelity  which  extended  to  the 
sacrifice  of  life  (rf.  the  soldiers  of  Sertorius).  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  the  status  of  nobility  involved  ipso  fado  in  some  regions 
the  enjojmient  of  a  larger  portion  than  ordinary'  of  the  common 

'  /,  Co»ta,  ''Entudioa  1  buncos "f Madrid,  1895),  pp.  Ixxv-lxxxii. 

*  C/.  the  two  vol  urn  OS  of  D' Arbo  is  cited  i«  §  4  above. 

^ffArhoifi,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  §§  119^121.  On  the  relations  between  the 
*' chapter'  and  modern  eusloms  of  thf^  Basque  territories  c/.  W,  Webster, 
*'Les  assuram-ps  mijtuc>lR  dn  \Mm\  et  le  eheptel  parmi  les  femiiers  et 
paysans  du  sud-Ouest  de  la  France  et  dn  Nord  deTEspa^e"  (Bayonne, 
1894). 

*  A  oompaet  of  hospitage  and  elientage»  CorpiiB  inscrip,  latin,^  vol,  2,  no, 
2t>33:  Ihis  is  the  cetebratcni  inscription  of  the  Desonci  and  Tridiavi. 
*'ex  ^ente  Xoclariim/'  cf.  Brims,  '^Fontos  Juris  Roman i  Antiqui."  4th  ed., 
pp- 245-246;  Rodriquez  de  Berlanga, ''E\  nuevo  bronce  de  Itülica'*  (Ma- 
laga, 1891),  pp.  274-278. 

*  An  exeeUent  r^sum^  of  primitive  Spanish  institutions  will  be  found  in 
Hinojosa,  **Dere(^lio  Espaj^oL"  Of  purely  civil  **hermaiidades"  (brother- 
hoods) there  are  no  evidences  iq  thi«  period;   cj.  §  14. 
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lands  which  were  perimlically  allotted.  Regarding  the  civHI 
condition  of  the  ordinary  freemen,  we  possess  not  a  single  detail 
of  evidence* 

The  truncal  family  (or  "  gentilitas,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Latin 
authors  who  speak  of  Spain,  and  in  the  Latin  inscripticms  of  this 
period)  appears  to  have  had  the  same  organization  as  the  primitive 
gens  of  Indo-Germans,  Slavs,  Indians,  Greeks,  and  other  races. 
Its  basis  was  supposedly  the  principle  of  blood  relationship,  real  or 
fictitious.  It  constituted  an  association  for  protection  and  mutuid 
defence,  whose  chief  or  whose  popular  assembly  exercised  penal 
power  over  the  members  and  made  resolutions  binding  upon  alL 
It  is  possible  tiiat  its  individuality  was  recognized  as  a  unit  in  the 
distribution  of  alloted  lands,  the  labor  of  the  fields  being  performed 
by  all  the  members  in  common;  and  that  in  the  localities  or  regions 
where  no  tribal  communities  existed  there  did  exist  the  **  gentilitas/' 
—  as  was  the  case  in  later  centuries  and  may  still  be  observed  to- 
day in  the  '*  farailia  labradora  "  {tiller  group)  of  upper  Aragon, 
the  *'  sociedad  familiar  "  (family  union)  of  Asturias  and  Galicia, 
etc.  The  members  of  each  gens  bore  its  name  in  addition  to  their 
individual  and  patronymic  names.^ 

As  regards  the  family  in  the  narrow  sense,  we  know  of  one  form 
of  marriage  among  the  Lusitanians,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  existence  of  espousals  subject  to  certain  solemnities  (and  to 
civil  penalties,  in  case  of  transgressions  of  these)  among  the  Cor- 
dovans; the  "  dot  '*  of  the  husband,  doubtless  representing  the 
purchase  price  of  the  woman  or  of  the  power  of  her  father  over  her, 
among  the  Cantabrians  {<rf,  Viriato) ;  the  preference  enjoyed 
by  the  women  of  Cantabria  over  their  brothers  in  inheritance; 
and  the  curious  custom  of  the  "  couvade  *'  among  the  Cantabrians, 
the  explanation  and  significance  of  which  are  still  in  dispute.^ 

Regarding  property  law,  we  possess  two  classes  of  data:  one 
which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  indi%  idual  (or  family)  property 
in  the  soil;  the  other  revealing  a  tribal  communism.  The  latter 
has  been  establishe«!  with  reference  to  but  a  single  tribe,  that  of 


^J.Cmia^  '*OrgEnizaci6n  polftica,  civil  y  reli^osa  de  loa  celtlb«roi^* 
(Madrid,  1881),  and  "Programa  de  un  eurso." 

*  The  '* couvade*'  (a  peculiar  ctLstom  for  the  husband's  obaervaneo  »t 
the  time  of  a  ohiidbiFth),  whose  ex^istenoe  among  the  Cantabrians  is  aMrmM 
hy  Slraho  (**Of»ography/'  3:  165),  was  an  institution  often  found  amoni; 
primitive  peoples  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Cf.  Cordier,  **La  famille 
chez  les  Basques*'  (Revue  Hii^torique  du  droit,  voL  XIV) ;  Corrf,  **  La  mitm 
et  l*enfant  dana  les  races  humames''   (Paris,   1887);    J.  Bri9»aitd^  **Lä 


couvade  en  B^arne  et  chez  lea  Basques* 
1900), 
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the  Vacceos  in  the  district  of  Campos,  which  apportioned  its  arable 
lands  annually  by  lot,  the  harvest  gathered  hy  the  members  being 
afterward  combined  before  distribntion.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  took  place  according  to  necessities  or  social  rank. 

The  compact  of  hospitage  might  be,  according  to  the  parties 
making  it,  either  wholly  private  or  semi-public.  It  was  possible, 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  hospitage  between  two  cities,  between  two 
families  (clans),  and  between  a  city  and  a  foreign  individual  (and 
his  family),  —  that  is,  one  belonging  to  another  tribe,  '^'he  exist- 
ence of  compacts  of  hospitage  of  the  last  two  kinds  in  Spain  is 
established^  They  were  made  with  the  intervention  of  a  magis- 
trate» and  ordinarily  were  recorded  in  a  written  document  .("  tes- 
sera **)■  **  They  created  a  jiermanent  and  reciprocal  relation, 
and,  according  to  the  ideas  dominant  in  the  peoples  of  antiquity, 
not  only  continued  in  force  during  the  lives  of  the  contracting 
parties,  but  extended  likewise  to  their  children  and  other  descend- 
ants/' The  mutual  obligations  were:  lodging  and  maintenance 
whenev^er  either  party  or  a  representative  came  within  the  domicile 
or  the  territory  of  the  other;  of  protection  and  succor;  reciprocal 
good  offices  in  business;  the  representation  of  a  contracting  city 
by  an  individual  stranger  covenanting  with  it  in  the  latter *s  city; 
and  perhaps  also  the  right  to  participate  in  the  domestic  or  public 
cult  of  the  other  party*  The  compact  was  terminated  by  express 
or  implied  repudiation.^  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  included 
in  it  elements  which  would  be  classed  under  legal  notions  of  the 
present  day  as  strictly  private,  and  others  which  would  be  called 
pubUc, 

Distinct  from  the  compact  of  hospitage,  and  likewise  consensual, 
was  that  of  clientship,  which  might  be  established  between  the  same 
classes  of  persons  as  the  other,  except  lietween  two  cities.  We 
possess  evidence  of  the  celebration  of  this  sort  of  contract  between 
various  cities  and  individuals,  between  two  families  and  individuals, 
and  between  corporations  or  colleges  and  one  or  several  individuals.^ 

At  times  compacts  of  clientship  and  hospitage  occurred  in  union. 

§  6.  Laatitutiont  of  Civil  and  Public  Law.  —  With  rcspec^t  to  the 
hybrid  civil  laws, — in  general  terms,  Hispano-Phtx^nician,  His- 
pano-Greek,  and  Hispano-Oriental, — the  formation  of  which  in 
various  parts  of  Spain  might  with  probability  be  assumed  (and 

'  Five  pompa^'ts  of  a  city  with  an  individual,  one  of  a  darn  with  a  elan : 
all  of  the  same  tri  bo.  Soo  the  texts  in  Berlanga ,  * '  Nuevo  Bronee  de  I  tälica," 
All  are  of  the  Roman  epoch. 

'  Hinojosa,  **Derer»ho  espafiol,'"  voL  I»  pp,  85-87. 

*See  the  texts  in  Berlanga,  op.  cit.,  pp,  267-288. 
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Strabo  affirms  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  Greek  colony  of 
Emporion),  nothing  concrete  and  reliable  can  be  said.  The  con- 
jectures, and  very  probable  ones,  which  are  here  permissible  can 
be  found  in  the  *'  Programa  "  of  Costa  already  referred  to. 

In  public  law,  the  characteristic  fact  is  the  segregation  of  the 
tribes  or  of  groups  of  these  into  independetit  States,  which  at  times, 
under  necessities  of  defence  against  invasion,  united  in  federa* 
tions  or  confederatit»ns*  Internally,  each  tribe  had  a  monarchical 
or  diarchical  government,  and  tribal  assemblies. 


Tone  2,   The  Roman  Rule  (b.c.  200-a.d.  400) 

§  7.    The  Roman  tnfluence.  —  In  a  general  way,  the  measure 

of  Romanization  within  the  field  of  law  can  be  fixed  to-day  without 
qualifications;  it  was  extremely  great,  but  not  absolute.  This  is 
the  effect,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  evidence,  documentar;)*  and 
official,  which  we  possess  of  indigenous  civil  institutions,  correspond- 
ing to  all  periods  of  the  Roman  domination.  It  is  confirmed,  in 
the  field  of  legislation,  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  preserved  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (VIII,  53),  by  another 
of  the  Code  of  ThecKlosius  (\\  22),  and  by  a  fragment  of  the  Digei^t 
(De  legibus,  1 : 3) ;  all  prove  the  recognition,  down  to  the  latest 
times,  of  the  validtt\*  of  the  **  mos  provintiale*"  To  what  extent» 
concretely  considered,  there  existed  materials  iu  the  2(KJs  and  300» 
to  whicli  this  general  principle  was  applicable,  especially  after  the 
unitarian  prurience  of  the  emperors  had  broken  down  those  limita- 
tions under  which  the  Roman  law  had  originally  possessed  only 
a  supplementary  and  subsidiary  character  for  the  alien  residents 
(*'peregrini**)  under  provincial  laws,'  cannot  be  more  than  very 
indefinitely  determined.  Neither  did  the  Roman  legi.>latiDn 
descend  to  these  particulars  (which  neither  its  nature  nor  its  interest 
led  it  to  consider),  nor  did  the  jurisconsults  of  those  times  take 
sufficient  interest  to  record  them.  The  gradual  concession  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  of 
the  territory  of  Italy  itself  (**  jus  Italicum/'  **  jus  Latium  minus  *' 
and  '*  majus/'  the  decree  of  Caracalla.  etc.),  and  the  formation  of 
the  "jus  gentium  civile/'  which  mmbfied  the  ancient  Roman  law, 
little  by  little  removed  individuals  and  groups  from  the  action  of 
the  native  law,  subjecting  them  in  large  measure  to  the  authority 

*  The  order  of  precedence  of  the  sources  of  the  »a-ealled  positive  Iaw  was» 
a<;cord]ng  to  fragment  32  of  the  Digest,  ''de  legibus  '* :  treaties,  the  omlivo 
law,  aad  the  Human  law. 
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of  the  new  system;  although  here  again  the  historian  cannot  de- 
termine precisely  the  results  that  were  thus,  and  of  necessity, 
produced  at  any  particular  time,  nor  even  the  definitive  conjunct 
results.  Even  as  regards  those  institutions  which  in  the  end  were 
mouldecl  to  the  Roman  forms,  though  it  were  important  to  know  at 
what  moment  or  by  what  gradations  they  lost  their  original  type, 
we  are  equally  ignorant,* 

In  some  of  the  imperial  constitutions  there  occur  references  to 
matters  of  civil  law;  and  especially  in  private  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  epigraphic  form,  variants  from  the  pure  Roman 
law,  which  prove  the  existence  of  local  legal  gro^^ths  that  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.'  They  indicate  the  influence  of  the  native 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  or  testify  to  the  formation 
of  that  Roman  provincial  law,  sometimes  customary,  sometimes 
enjoying  the  higher  status  of  regional  written  law,  part  of  which 
was  revealed  in  the  "  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,"  a  century  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  Western  Empire.  Detailed  studies 
of  these  variations  have,  however,  not  \et  been  made ;  not  even  the 
conclusions  pertinent  to  the  subject  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
commentaries  of  Spanish  epigraphists  have  been  utilized  in  any 
manual  of  legal  history. 

§  8,  Institutional  Results  of  the  Roman  Influence.  —  Within 
the  schematic  form  impc»sed  by  its  conditions,  the  **  Programa  " 
of  Sr,  Costa,  alreadv'  repeatedly  referred  to,  offers  a  guide,  and  the 
most  complete  and  detailed  that  we  possess,  of  the  institutions 
of  Roman  public  and  civil  law  that  were  introduced  into  the 
Peninsula  (and  matle  iim/ facto  into  Spanish  law);  of  the  hybrid 
institutions  created  by  the  contact  of  the  two  legal  types;  and  of 
the  indigenous  variants  juxtaposed  or  fused  with  the  legal  forms 
of  the  Roman  colonies*^  Of  these  groups  those  important  for  the 
present  purpose  are  the  second  and  the  third.     The  first  represents 


*  The  single  affirmation  that  we  can  make  at  present  is  a  negative  one 
with  respect  to  the  end  of  this  period  :  ** There  h  no  evidenne  whatever 
which  arcTodits  the  suhsistetip^i  of  the  native  law  in  Spain  in  the  latest 
period  of  the  Empire"  {Hirwjosa,  **Dereeho  espanol/'  p.  142). 

"Take,  for  example,  the  lej?a<'y  of  Fabia  Hadriaiiila,  a  St^vilian  lady, 
in  favor  of  the  ilU'gitimate  and  free  children  of  the  "^eolunia  '*  Julia  R6mula, 
commented  on  by  Backofen. 

*  Among  them  the  betrothal  customs  of  Cordova  (paragraph  4) ;  in 
partioular:  the  statut^a  as  to  kisses  (penalty  of  lessened  inheritance  for 
kissing  the  bride  —  liefore  marriage  —  except  in  the  presence  of  eightr 
relatives  or  neighbors),  which  was  adopted  as  general  law  by  a  constitution 
of  C^onstantine  of  the  year  336»  was  inclöded  in  the  *'l>x  Romana  Visi- 
gothorum''  (oa-ag.  9),  and  was  later  perpetuated  in  Castilian  codes  of  the 
medieval  and  modern  period»*  For  a  general  statement  of  the  legal 
sourcea  of  Romi^ii  Spain  see  Hinojom,  *'Derecho  espaöol." 
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only  a  phase  in  the  spread  of  the  Roman  law,  as  a  part  of  which 
it  should  be  studied;  on  this,  it  suffit*es  for  our  purposes  to  make 
a  single  and  general  remark:  that  the  fundamental  categories  of 
the  Roman  law  respecting  persons,  things»  and  obligations,  and 
those  common  to  the  systems  of  Roman  pro%^incial  law,  go\'erned 
the  law  of  Spain,  constituting  a  basis  in  the  legal  evolution  of  the 
national  genius  which  was  never  to  lose  its  influence. 

Taken  in  the  main,  this  influence  made  itself  felt  in  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  native  gentilitial  organization,  and  a  development  of 
individualism,  as  well  within  the  field  of  family  relations  (and  con* 
sequentty  in  heredity)  as  in  the  general  law  of  property,  in  ecmtrast 
with  the  communistic  modes  of  enjoyment  to  whose  existeuc^e  in  the 
Peninsula  reference  has  already  been  jnade.  That  such  effects 
were  n<jt  uniform  in  all  regions  may  be  safely  averred;  and  also 
that  the  process  was  interrupted  by  the  Germanic  invasions  when, 
in  all  probability,  there  still  existed,  in  the  form  of  custom,  insti> 
tutions  not  attested  by  legal  documents  and  persisting  for  some 
time  in  popular  legal  practices.  As  regards  public  law,  notwith- 
standing that  the  diversity  of  political  status  of  the  primitive 
native  cities  (federated,  free,  tributary,  —  and,  in  those  assimilated 
to  the  Roman  classes,  the  variant  types  of  '*  jus  Latii,**  **  jus 
Italicum/*  etc,)  apparently  persisted  down  to  the  latest  times  of 
the  Roman  period,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  the  continuance 
(and  much  less  in  what  proportion  and  extent)  of  the  Iberian 
and  Celtic  organization  which  the  Latin  writers  themselves  attest 
for  the  earlier  period.  It  is»  however,  very  probable  that  it  dis- 
appeared, absorbed  in  the  centralization  and  reforms  of  the  im* 
penal  period- 


Topic  3.   The  Germanic  Invasions  and  Visigothic  Dominion 

{a.D.  400-700} 

§  9.  Contrast  of  the  Koman  and  Visigothic  Influences.  —  The 
Germans  represented  in  Spain,  in  the  general  character  of  their 
legal  genius,  a  retrocession  to  the  primitive  Il>erian-Ccltic  type, 
whose  customary  law,  in  many  essential  points,  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans resembks?    Thus,  for  example,  they  opposed  to  the  Roman 

^Sources:  Tacüu9^  ** Germania"  (or  '*De  MorShu«  OermÄiiomm *') ; 
Cctsar^  **De  Bello  Oalliea,"  Two  excellent  r^^^-r  '  f  modt»r«  iii%"i«ti- 
gations  rvlativ^e  to  Germanic   cusUima  will  bt>  Hinojota^  '*D^-I 

rtM»ho  ospaftol."  and  Dahn,  *' Urgresii^hiohte  der  n  ^en  und  romani»>  < 

ch#*n  Völker"  (4  vol»,»  Berlin,  1881-1890:   Sptu  BarT>(*)ofia.  1890: 

*' His toria  primitiva  de  los  pueblos  ^rmänioos  :  mi^j»"), 
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individualism,  which  was  destructive  of  the  cohesion  of  the  prim- 
iti\'e  household,  a  great  respect  for  ties  of  blood,  and  a  rigid 
solidarity  which  they  maiutained  among  all  members  of  the  clan 
(**  parentela,'*  **  Sippe '*),  — a  solidarity  which  was  influential» 
not  only  in  civil  law  (as  in  tutelage,  inheritance,  property, 
etc.).  but  also  in  criminal  law.  They  reacted  also  against  the 
urban  life  of  the  Roman  epoch,  returning  in  great  part  to  rustic 
life.  This  was  socially  more  propitious  than  that  of  the  cities  or 
urban  groups  to  the  maintenance  of  traditional  customs,  and, 
economically,  was  reflective  of  the  regimen,  chiefly  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  that  brought  with  it  these  appropriate  forms  of  legal 
institutions. 

It  is  true»  of  course,  that  the  importance  of  both  factors  appears 
lessened  by  the  legislation  that,  before  and  after  Kindasvinth,  al- 
ready appears  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law.  But  this 
modification  was  more  apparent  than  real;  and  one  may  to-day 
aver,  upon  concrete  evidence,  that  many  primitive  Germanic 
customs  survived  and  continued  in  practice,  hidden  beneath  the 
external  norms  of  the  law,  until  such  time  as  they  could  reappear 
in  the  7tH)s  and  following  centuries,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom,  with  greater  indications  of  purity  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  documents  of  the  4()0s  to  600s.* 

On  the  other  hand»  as  regards  the  law  of  persons,  outside  of 
family  relations,  the  Germanic  influence  was  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  Roman  of  the  latest  period,  excepting  only  as  regards  the 
rights  of  civil  association  and  the  liberty  of  labor.  These  the  Roman 
legislation  naodified  in  a  liberal  sense,  relaxing  the  bonds  of  sub- 
jection which  had  formerly  restrained  artisans  and  laborers  in  the 
formation  of  "  collegia  "  and  corporations.  The  characteristics  of 
Visigothic  society  were  therefore  an  accentuation  of  the  personal 
dependenee  of  the  weak  and  poor,  in  relation  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  an  accentuation  of  agrictdtiiral  servitude,  creating  thus 
a  series  of  numerous  social  grades  between  slavery  and  complete 
liberty.    The  practical  effect  of  this,  brought  about  by  the  transfer 

^This  fact,  vaguely  seen  bv  P.  J,  PitJnl,  "Historia  del  gobieroo  y  legis- 
laeiön  de  E^paöa"  (Madrid,"  1880,  pp.  232,  299-300),  and  by  M^tiloz  p 
Romero,  **Disfursos  leidos  antp  la  Acaderriia  de  la  Historia"  on  *'lnsti- 
tweiÖne«  espanolas  de  la  Edad  Media"  (Madrid,  ISfiO,  pp.  47-50).  has  been 
concretely  entablisbod  by  the  i  n  vest  i  gut  tons  of  J,  Ficker,  "Über  die  na^ 
türliche  Verwandtsehaft  zwischen  gotisches  ond  norweß^iseh-islandisches 
Recht"  {Innsbruck,  1887).  S^&e  also  Ureüa,  *'La  leß^islaciön  götico-his- 
pana**  (Madrid.  1905),  pp.  200-201.  and  in  other  places.  The  most 
recent  and  satisfactory  monograph  on  tliis  subject  is  that  of  Hinojoüa, 
**  Das  germanische  Element  im  spanischen  Rechte,**  in  Z.*R.G.,  vol, 
XXXI,  pp.  2B2-359. 
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of  laiidsy  was  to  merge  a  majority  of  the  population  in  one  positive 
status  of  dependence,  which  tended  toward  a  constantly  increasing 
transformation  of  personal  into  predial  servitude.  Civil  liberty 
steadily  declined  in  proportion  as  economic  dependence  increased» 
even  the  **  bucelarios  "  (household  servants),  freemen  by  birth, 
finding  it  advantageous  to  maintain  their  dependence  upon  a 
patron,  and  but  rarely  breaking  it.  notwithstanding  their  right  to 
do  so  ^  and  change  their  lord. 

§  10;  Statutory  Sources  of  the  Visigothic  Law.  —  A  summary 
of  the  legal  sources  of  the  Visigothic  period  will  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  preceding  explanations  and  those  that  follow. 

The  first  \'isigothie  law-text  known  is  of  the  age  of  Euric  (407-- 
485),  —  notwithstanding  a  few  authors  would  date  it  of  the  pre* 
ceding  reign.  St.  Isidore,  however,  declares  explicitly  that  Euric 
was  the  first  king  who  gave  law's  to  the  Goths,  These  laws, 
compiled  in  a  code,  were  in  large  part  only  a  wTitten  record  of 
Germanic  custom,  although  already  showing  sporadic  Roman  in- 
fluences. It  is  not  certain  that  w^e  possess  to-day  the  text  of  this 
code  of  Euric;  for  it  is  disputed  whether  a  palimpsest  in  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prfe  in  Paris, containing  numerous  statutesand  fragments 
of  others,  manifestly  of  the  Visigothic  time,  is  to  be  considereil  a 
copy  of  it  (if  yes,  then  the  only  one  yet  discovered,  save  for  insig- 
nificant remnants  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Vallicellana  library 
at  Rome),  or  a  redaction  of  the  time  of  Reccared.^  The  only  thing 
certain  is  that  the  compilation  or  code  in  question  was  promulgated 
in  the  time  of  Euric,  and  that  as  public  law  it  was  valid  over  all 
inhabitants  (with  the  exceptions  discussed  below),  and  as  private 
law  in  aU  eases  involving  parties  of  different  nationality^,  that  is  to 
say,  questions  between  Visigoths  and  Hispano-Romans.  Racial 
law,  or  **  personal  *'  law,  as  it  was  called  —  respect,  that  is,  for  the 
individual  law  of  subject  peoples  in  all  matters  not  prejudicial 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  constituted  powers  —  was  a  principle  of 
Germanic  jural  politics.  Thanks  to  this  principle,  Hispano- 
Romans  continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law  more  or  less  mixli- 
fied  by  custom,  although  they  also  adopted  at  times  the  legal 
principles  of  their  Visigothic  conquerors.  In  the  reign  of  Alane 
this  condition  of  things  was  soIemnl\'  ratified,  and  was  regidated 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula  themselves,  by  the 


^  Fnifintnent  qccx  of  the  Paris  palimpsest  referred  to  below  in  |  10. 

*  The  question  is  well  set  forth,  in  accord  with  the  most  recent  et^dii«» 
in  the  work  of  R,  de  Vreüa,  **1a  le^slaeiön  götico-hispana**  (Madrid, 
1905;   incorporated  in  his  **Literatura  Jurldica»'*  vol*  2), 
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compilation  of  a  digest  of  Ilomao  texts,  selected  from  the  codes 
of  Gregory,  Fiermogenianus,  Theodosius,  and  other  imperial  sources ; 
a  compilation  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Breviary  (or 
Code)  of  Alaric  (oOO),  and  among  scholars  of  the  present  day  as  the 
'*  Lex  Romana  V'isigothoruni/*  *  Under  this  douhle  system  of  law 
the  two  bodies  of  Spanish  population  continued  to  live  until  the 
reign  of  Kinda^vinth  (iM2-{i53).  The  only  changes  were  the  addi- 
tion to  the  common  statutes  of  certain  others  granted  on  petition 
of  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  and  successive  editions  of  the  code  of 
Euric,  made  in  the  time  of  Leovigild  and  his  son  Reccared  (perhaps 
also  ooe  of  later  date),  in  which  the  Roman  law  seems  to  have  had 
somewhat  more  influence  than  formerl\". 

With  Kindas^inth  the  situation  change^d.  The  double  or  racial 
legislation  now  disappeared,  and  was  supplanted  by  a  law  common 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  This  common  law^  w^as  not 
one  of  those  fc^rmerly  existent,  but  a  new  one,  framed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  *'  Lex  Romana  Msigothorum/'  the  last  editions  of  the 
Code  of  Euric,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Councils;  a  reconciliation 
of  the  interests  and  ideals  of  both  races  beiug  procured  through  this 
fusion.  Kindasvioth  also  abrogated  the  prohibition  of  marriages 
between  Romans  and  Hispaiio-Komaus  enforced  by  the  Code  of 
Alaric;  by  which  it  is  not  meant  that  such  unions  were  not  celebratefl 
before  the  abrogation  (witness  that  of  King  Theudis),  but  only 
that  the  State  did  not  concede  them  legal  force,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases. 

The  son  of  Kindasvinth,  Reccesvinth,  improved  the  work  of  his 
father,  revising  twice  the  new  code  and  seeking  to  give  it  greater 
uniformity  and  a  systematic  character.  The  text  of  Reccesvinth 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity  (''LexVisigothorum  Reccesviu- 
Idiana/*  or  **  Liber  ludiciorum  '*)■  I*  suffered  still  further  modi- 
fications or  additions  in  the  time  of  Ervig  and  of  Egica.  Of  the 
revision  of  E^^'ig  we  possess  to-day  two  maimscripts;  of  that  of 
Egica  none  whatever*  This  code,  which  covers  all  fields  of  the  law, 
but  by  no  means  represetits  all  the  principles  controlling  the  in- 
stitutions of  that  time  {as  is  logically  to  be  concluded  from  its  many 
gaps  and  also  from  the  continuance  of  Germanic  customs,  not  re- 

^  In  this  code  one  muat  take  account  not  only  of  the  text  of  its  stattitea, 
but  also  of  the  marginal  glosses  (^'iaterpret&tio*')  that  accompany  many 
of  them,  expressive  of  the  modifications  of  the  statutory  precept  by  custom 
ia  the  different  provinces.  As  to  thia  see  Haenel'ü  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  code;  Fining  in  the  Z.R.G.,  vol.  XI;  /^mi'frtn»  "Remarques  sur 
riaterpretatio  de  la  lex  romana  visigothortim  **  (Toulouse,  1909;  reprinted 
from  the  Annales  du  Midi,  voL  I) ;  aad  Stauff,  *'  L'interpretÄtio  d©  la  loi 
ronLaiue  des  Wisigoths*'  (in  the  "Melanges  Fitting"), 
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ferred  to  5n  it)  is  that  which  later  came  to  be  known  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  Fuero  Juzjjo/* 

§1L  Legal  Izistitutions  of  the  ViBigothic  Period.  —  It  is  im- 
possible at  this  day  to  trace  the  history  of  the  institutions  of  Visi- 
gothic  Spain  before  Kindasvinth.  It  is  made  so  by  the  scarcity  of 
documents,  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  still  remain  (as  already 
stated)  respecting  the  identification  of  the  fragments  of  ancient 
Visigothie  laws  as  yet  discovered,  and  the  like  obscurity  which  in- 
volves the  question  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  to  which  the 
written  law  (**  ley  ")  was  truly  positive,  that  is  to  say,  prevailed 
over  custom.  According  as  the  fragments  in  the  Paris  palimpsest 
(the  most  numerous  and  important)  be  regarded  as  of  the  age  of 
Euric  (end  of  the  4(XJs)  or  of  Reccared  (586H301),the  conclujuonu 
one  may  draw  regarding  the  permeation  of  Romanism  and  of  the 
Canon  hiw  into  the  Visigothic  legislation  are  very  different.  The 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  two  reigns  is  very  con>iderable  (101 
year  exactly  from  the  death  of  Euric  to  that  of  Leovigild),  and 
these  fragments  are  the  most  important  documentar}^  source  we 
possess  for  determining  the  legal  conditions  of  Visigotliic  society 
before  the  first  redaction  of  the  common  code  (*'  Fuero  Jugzo  '*)  in 
the  time  of  Kindasvinth  (042H>49).  For  these  reasons,  whatever 
averments  may  be  made  in  detail  regarding  the  civil  law  of  the 
Visigoths  during  the  first  two  c-enturies  of  their  dominion  and  the 
first  half  of  the  third,  cannot  be  more  than  very  fragmentary.* 

As  regards  the  civil  law  of  the  Hispano-Romans,  the  case  is 
different.  The  **  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum'*  shows  us  not  only 
the  law  in  force  among  them  (thanks  to  the  system  of  **  personality" 
of  laws),  but  also,  what  is  more  important,  the  modifications  in- 
troduced by  legal  practice  into  the  Roman  law.  These  modifica- 
tions are  indicated  (as  has  been  remarked)  by  the  *'interpretatio** 
or  gloss  which  accompanies  many  laws  in  the  code,  either  in  ex- 
planation or  in  criticism  of  these.  Tlie  gloss  is  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  code  (that  is,  to  the  date  of  the  compilation,  in  506,  of 
the  Roman  texts  that  compose  it),  as  Lfierivain  has  shown,-  and 
contributes  greatly  toward  clearing  up  "  the  development  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  period  between  the  decline  of  the  classical  juris- 


*  All  that  it  is  possible  to  say  has  boon  said  by  Hinojom  in  hi«  *'  Historic 
de  Espafia  desde  la  invasion  de  los  pitebli>s  (;i?rmänicos  hasta  la  niiAa  de  W 
monarqiifa  \asigoda,"  vol.  I   (Matirid*   1896). 

»  Lirrivain,  'Remarques,"  eit^  above  (§10,  n.  2),  pp.  13,  24,  3^-37. 
The  like  opinion  is  expressed  by  Krugtr,  **Hist-i>ria,  fuentee  y  iiWratiira  iltd 
derecho  romano"  (Spanish  transL),  pp.  285^-291.  Fitting  bdichr«»  tluit 
part  of  the  glosses  are  by  the  compilers  of  the  code, 
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prudence  and  the  legislative  enterprise  of  Justinian."  ^  The  same 
is  true  of  the  epitome  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  (**  liber  Guii  *') 
which  figures  in  the  **  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum." 

Xot  all  the  matter  included  in  the  code  relates  to  the  civil  law, 
although  —  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  it  establishes  a  divi- 
sional line  between  the  legislations  of  '*  conquerors  "  and  "  con- 
quered *'  as  regards  the  separation  of  public  and  private  law,  and 
uiK>n  an  assumption  that  the  Hispaoo-Romans  enjoyed  a  pecul- 
iar regimen  in  the  latter  only  —  that  has  been  ordinarily  beheved. 
On  the  contrary,  the  **Lex  Romana  Visigothorum  "  treats  of  sul^ 
jecty  of  pohtical  law  (municipal  government,  public  provincial  func- 
tionaries) and  Judicature  (the  judicial  hierarchy,  competence, 
and  procedure  proper).  Matters  of  cnil  law  do,  however»  pre- 
ponderate, and  among  those  which  are  glossed  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  appointment  of  tutors,  donations,  registry  of  ^"ills 
and  adoptions,  inventories  of  minors'  property,  and  interracial 
marriages*^ 

§  12.  Hjbrid  Legal  InBtltutions. — The  separation  of  legal  ^s- 
tems  between  the  two  races  was  not,  howe%'er,  so  marked  as  the 
existence  of  two  different  codes  might  lead  one  to  suppose*  The 
unifying  effect  produced  by  the  conversion  of  Reccared,  drawing 
together  the  Ariaa  and  the  Catholic  classes  in  society,  has  been 
repeadedly  extolled.  As  regards  the  approximation  thus  brought 
about  between  the  Hispano-Roman  "senatores"  and  the  Visi- 
got  hie  **seniores,**  the  process  has  been  partly  reconstructed  by 
Perez  PujoL^  Aside  from  the  indirect  influence  which  religious 
unity  represented  (notwithstanding  the  persistence  in  Arianism 
of  a  considerable  Visigothic  population),  the  genera!  contact  of 
the  two  racial  elements,  the  practical  necessities  born  of  common 
life,  and  the  permeation  of  the  Visigothic  statutes  by  Roman  ideas, 
led  to  the  birth  of  mixed  institutions.  Their  expression  we  find 
in  the  texts  of  the  collection  of  formidaries,  or  models  of  public 
documents,  known  by  the  name  of  **  Formulas  Visigöticas,"  the 
redaction  of  which  must  be  placed  between  615  and  02CI  In  these 
are  manifested  **  in  amalgamation  the  principles  of  Germanic  and  of 


*  Hinojosa,  "Derecho  eapafiol/*  voh  I»  p.  357,  following  Fitting,  Z.R.O., 
vol  XL 

*  The  recent  editioD  of  the  *'Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,"  hy  Professor 
Mill  Conrat  (Colin),  affords  a  aystematie  classification  by  snbiect  matter 
of  the  statute's  c-ontained  in  that  code  whieh  enables  one  to  find  readily 
those  of  pnblic  and  thosH  of  privat«  law. 

»  F^ez  Pujol,  *'  Historia  do  las  instituci ones soeialeg  de  la  Espaiia  goda,** 
vol.  IV  (Madrid,  1896),  pp,  193-1B7.  203. 
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Itotiiitii  law,  generally,  ,  ,  .    Although  some  of  them  were  designc 
only  for  the  Roman  subjects,  many  were  intended  to  be  eommoiil 
to  the  two  races/'  *    Thus    the    formulas  were  on  one  hand    a 
hybrid  Ilispano-Visigothic  law.  and  on  tlie  other  hand  an  embcKÜ* 
nient  of  those  provincial  modifiealions  of  the  Roman  law  whici 
are  represented  by  the  **  interpretatio  *'  of  the  **  Lex  Romana 
Visigothorum/' 

Tlie  civil  matters  which  it  covers  include:  emancipation,  the 
**  peculium  *'  of  freedmen,  gifts  to  the  Church,  the  sale  of  slaves, 
bargain  and  sale,  antenuptial  gifts,  gifts  between  husband  and 
wife,  dotal  property  given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  testaments*, 
gifts,  barter,  self-sale  into  personal  serfdom  or  slavery  (a  Germanic 
principle),  partition  of  inheritances,  and  leases  at  will  (**prccaria''). 
Among  the  amalgamations  uf  Roman  and  Germanic  law  the  con- 
fusion introduced  between  the  "Morgengabe'*  and  the  **do8** 
(formula  xx)  may  !>e  particularly  menti<jned.  Formula  xxxvi 
concerning  **  precaria  "  is  ini|x>rtant  for  the  element  of  personaJ 
submission  that  figures  in  it,  which  connects  it  with  precedents  of 
the  feudal  system.^ 

The  mere  fact  of  the  establishment  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Gaul  as  allies  of  the  Empire  also  produced  one  hybrid 
institution  (or  at  least  a  legal  condition  that  was  the  sourci"  of 
numerous  and  imptjftant  relations  between  the  two  races)  in 
a  matter  so  essentially  one  of  civil  law  as  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty. We  refer  to  the  distribution  of  lands  and  other  property 
which  was  made  in  Gaul  in  coiiformity  to  the  law  of  allotments,  in 
pursuance  to  wliich  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  proprietors  became 
the  property  of  the  \'isigoths,  a  third  only  remaining  to  the  ftirmrr 
(the'*tercia  Roraanorum'*).  It  is  known  jwsitively  that  in  Spain 
the  Swahians  made  such  a  partition;  and  it  cannot  be  doubteii 
that  the  Goths  did  the  same,  after  the  conquests  of  Euric  and  in  the 
regions  where  they  settled,  as  regards  the  arable  lands  and  a  part 
of  the  woodland.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  like  distribution 
would  have  been  ma<)e  of  houses,  slaves  or  serfs  used  to  cultivated 
the  fields,  and  of  farming  utensils.  The  Visigothic  statutes  (Paris' 
fragments),  and  later  the  '*  Fuero  Juzgo,"  necessarily  devoted 


p.  366. 


*  ffinojosa,  "Derecho  wpaftol, 

^  Pirez  Pujol,  op.  ciL,  IV,  2 in,  ±2(^22L  fin  translBtmg  *'prerÄrlÄ" 
in  places  as  **  leases  at  will/*  it  must  of  course  l>e  luidersttKxi  that  th« 
transition  from  true  '*pre<»Äria"  to  true  leases,  first  by  cusIott 
limuro)  and  then  by  contract  (fr€>e  tenure),  was  ^raduaL  But  sii! 
of  leases  for  years  or  life  as  fn^  tenancies  for  the  former  servile  iiuiiUu*;« 
i-  tht*  point  indicated.  —  Transl.] 
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themselves  in  detail  to  this  division,  which  pmduced  a  long  line 
of  ecouomie-legal  relations.* 

§  13.  The  Legislation  of  Hondas vinth.  ■ —  This  hybrid  law,  as 
well  as  that  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  peoples,  disappeared,  as 
regards  the  forms  in  which  they  existed  prior  to  Kindasvinth, 
under  the  great  legislative  novelties  introduced  by  that  king. 
The  **I^x  Itomana  Vii?igothorum ''  was  abrogated;^  the  statutes 
were  extended  to  the  Hispano-Romans,  and  the  new  code  was  one 
which  harmonized  and  fused  the  two  elements.  Compared  with 
the  texts  of  the  Visigoths  statutes  that  are  known  to  us,  it  refleets 
a  great  influence  of  Roman  legislation;  although  when  compared 
—  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the  Hispano-Romans  —  with  the 
"  Lex  Romana  Visigotliorum  "  it  shows,  on  the  contrary,  the  im- 
position of  numerous  priocipies  of  Germanic  origin. 

The  doctrines  of  civil  law  which  api>ear  in  it  most  different  from 
the  Roman  law  are  those  relating  to  marriage,  conjugal  property, 
relationship/  some  principles  of  property,  and  much  of  the  law 
of  Piersons.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  preponderance  of  the  Roman 
law  is  noted  in  matters  of  inheritance  {especially  testamentary), 
prescription,  and  contract;  although  indeed  as  regards  the  form 
of  these  last»  there  prevails  a  broad  and  lil>eral  principle  very  differ- 
ent from  the  rigid  classification  of  the  Ib>man  law: 

By  tins  legislation  the  inffuenee  of  the  Germanic  sfiirit  was 
securely  affirmed  as  one  of  the  universal  factors  in  Spanish  law,  and 
the  work  of  Romanization,  already  of  so  profound  effect  within 
the  field  of  law,  was  (temporarily)  shattered.'* 


Topic  4.    Christian  and  I^Ioomsn  Kix(;dom8  (a.d.  70Chl30O) 

§  14.  The  Influence  of  the  Church*  —  In  the  transforming  pro- 
cess of  this  ptTiod  the  Church  exercised  a  partial  infiuence.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  actual  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  laws  was 
not  (above  all,  in  the  beginning)  so  ample  as  its  doctrines  might 
be  taken  to  promise.     The  fact  that  the  Church  had  aceepteil  the 


^  Se©  on  this  point  PSrez  Pujot,  op.  cit,,  II,  145-158» 

*  This  is  the  prevailing  opinion  ;  Gaudeuzi  alone  dissents,  believinir  it  to 
have  been  repealed  by  Ijeovigild, 

*  As  regards  the  intervention  of  relatives  in  tutelage  and  marriage  — 
wherein  one  sees  the  first  ]>re<^e<lent  of  the  Snanish  family  council  —  oonsult 
J^  Cmtu,  **  Derecho  eansuetudinano,"  voh  I,  pp.  63-66. 

*  See  in  Hinojom,  *' DiHc«urso«  leidos,"  pp,  13-20,  the  details  given  re- 
garding certain  Han  institulions  of  this  epoeh^  derived  from  or  influenoed 
by  Roman  or  Gemmnic  law. 
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general  conditions  of  the  civil  and  political  organization  of  the 
world  in  which  it  had  appeared,  and  had  founded  and  developed 
its  life  in  conformity  with  them,  made  impossible  for  the  time  being 
—  and  this  was  a  canon  of  its  policy  —  any  direct  attack,  any 
action  one  would  to-day  call  revolutionary',  against  institutions 
which  were  fyndamentally  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,' 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Church  did  not  destroy  slavery,  nor  social 
inequalities»  nor  the  institution  of  indi\idual  property;  although 
it  did  partially  break  the  cohesion  of  the  pagan  households,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  later  to  resurge  under  the  impulse  of  other 
social  factors.  The  influence  of  Christianity  was  for  this  reason 
indirect,  and  as  a  rule  only  mcjral.*  Its  effectSi  — apart  from  the 
significance  in  the  law  of  persons  of  the  mere  existence  of  a  ju- 
ristic person  of  life  so  positiv^e  and  independent  of  the  State  as  was 
the  Church  itself,  —  were  exercised,  essentially,  through  a  con- 
stant effort  to  lessen  oppression,  the  rule  of  violence  of  the  times, 
the  inhuman  trade  in  slaves  and  other  classes  of  dependents,  and 
to  defend  the  weak  by  institotions  of  protection  against  the  des- 
potism of  the  powerful.  In  this  sense,  the  Church  was  already  in- 
fluential in  the  Visigothic  period.  It  cooperated  with  the  Roman 
law  "  in  the  equalizing  of  the  two  sexes  in  matters  of  inheritance,  in 
the  power  of  the  mother  over  the  children,  and  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  widow's  status,**  as  well  as  "  in  the  subordination  of 
wife  to  husband,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dowr\'  as  a  prerequi- 
site of  marriage,**  and  of  course  in  safeguarding  the  rights  of  in- 
feriors.- It  amtinued  to  act  in  like  manner  in  the  period  we  are 
now  discussing.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  melioration  of  tlie 
status  of  the  predial  serfs  through  recognizing  their  family  rela- 
tionships, defining  their  tributes  and  services,  and  rescuing  them 
thus  from  the  egotistic  and  capricious  mil  of  their  lords;  in  grant- 
ing the  liberty  of  changing  domicile  without  loss  of  *'  peeulium  " 
(resolution  of  the  King  of  Leon  and  the  archbishop  of  Santiago  in 
1215),  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Truce  and  the  Pea*.^  of 
God;'  meliorations  in  which  the  economic  interest  of  the  land- 
owners powerfully  cooperated  with  religion.^ 

Neither  the  action  of  the  Church  nor  that  of  the  Canon  law,  for 
which  this  was  a  formative  period,  could  extend  much  beyond 

*  Hirwjosa  summarizes  thi«)  effect  well  and  weightUy.  Itf  regards  thfi  ren- 
dition of  women,  in  two  paragraphs  of  his  "Disoursos  leidos,'*  pp.  lO-ll. 

'The  words  in  quotation  marks  are  from  the  **piscur8os  leidoe**  of 
Hinojosa.     See  also  the  work  of  P&rez  Pujol  above  cited* 

*  Hinojosa,  "Estudios,"  pp.  39-40. 

*  Jbiä.,  pp.  40-42. 
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these  effects  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Reconquest.  On  one  hand, 
the  primary  contest  for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  froni  the 
power  of  the  State,  which  was  consunimated  under  Gregory  VII 
at  the  end  of  the  1000s,  but  whose  practical  influence  was  not 
immediately  felt  in  all  the  fields  to  which  either  the  autonomy 
of  the  Church  or  its  legal  influence  might  extend,  largely  diverted 
the  application  of  its  energies  to  other  classes  of  questions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were  involved  as  factors 
in  the  existing  feudal  and  seigniorial  regimen  and  economic  or- 
ganization was  bound  to  deprive  them  of  any  freedom  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  substantial  changes.  Thus,  in  the  territories 
of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Galicia,  we  fiod  that  the  resistance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lords  to  the  civil  and  political  emancipation  of  their 
.serfs  and  vassals  was  greater  than  that  of  the  secular  lords,  — or 
I  at  least  it  provoked  more  prolonged  and  blf>ody  struggles ;  ^  that 
in  Catalonia  churches  and  monasteries  constituted  great  seignories 
whose  efforts  continued  in  the  following  period  to  resist  the  hbera- 
tion  of  the  peasants;  that  in  Navarre  the  lot  of  the  monasterial 
serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  others,  etc- 

In  other  fields  the  influence  of  the  Church  began  to  be  used, 
although  the  effects  upon  legislation  and  customs  fall  in  later  cen- 
turies, in  combating  forms  of  sexual  union  that  differed  from  the 
canonic  t\  pe  of  marriage  —  and  especially  (and  logically)  the  con- 
cubinage of  the  clergy;  and  also  in  the  law  of  persons  as  regards 
the  members  of  non-Christian  religions  (canons  restrictive  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  Jews  and  Mozarabs)  and  heretics. 

§  15.  Roman,  Mooriih,  and  other  Foreign  Influences.  —  Ref- 
erence has  been  already  made  to  other  factors  influencing  Spanish 
law  in  this  period. 

We  ma\'  begin  with  the  Roman  influence.  This  was  slight,  and 
hardly  visible.  It  must  have  continued  its  action  through  the 
Roman  portions  of  the  *^Fuero  Juggo"  {.supra ^  §  It);  but  we  do 
not  know,  in  a  concrete  way,  how  far  and  in  what  regions  it  was 
able  to  overcome  the  opposing  tendencies  of  the  regional  law. 
The  history  of  the  ''  Fuero  Juzgo  ''  from  the  700  s  to  the  1200  s 
remains  to  be  written.  Up  to  the  present,  writers  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  averment  that  that  code  continued  in  practice 

*  Hirtojaaat  same  work,  pp.  ^S-fyTy.  The  Cluniac  influence  resulted,  in 
00 me  regio  11«*  in  an  aggravation  of  the  bonds  that  held  the  serfs  in  sub- 
jection (Hinojosa,  pan  10). 

^  AKamim.  '^Civilizaei^n  espaßola/*  vol.  I,  pp.  322-325.  462-4Ö5,  478- 
4S0,  and  vol  II.  pp.  127-132  (Ist  edition);  Pella,  "Historia  del  Am- 
piirdän.*' 
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in  the  different  Christian  kingdoms  and  among  the  Mozarabs,  and 
to  an  indication  of  the  scanty  evidences,  either  tcxi  indefinite  or 
too  limited  (as  a  citatit»n  of  some  isolated  statute,  or  decision,  or 
act  of  Council),  upon  wliich  tlie  affirmation  is  based.  We  do  know 
that  in  the  **  Usatici  Barchinonie  "  the  code  was  in  part  utilized/ 
as  were  also  two  passages  of  the  **  Lex  Ronmna  Visigt»thorum/*  * 
and  others  of  the  '*  Etymologies  "  of  St.  Isidore.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  definite.  No  one  has  thus  far  undertaken  to  dis- 
cover the  element  of  more  or  less  immediate  Uonian  orig^in,  dis- 
coverable in  the  municipal  **  fueros/*  in  charters,  in  the  acti*  of 
Councils  and  Cortes,  and  in  the  judgments  of  the  ccmrts,^  The 
statement  may,  however,  be  ventured  a  priori  that  it  roust  be 
minute.  As  for  the  Catalan  territories,  the  generalizations  of 
writers  respecting  the  persistence  of  the  Romanic  element  are 
(aside  from  the  three  concrete  facts  just  mentionetl)  too  vague, 
and  are  usually  made  in  reliance  upon  documents  of  relatively 
modern  date/  posterior  of  course  to  the  influence  of  the  Justinian 
revival. 

The  influence  of  the  Moslem  law  is  no  better  known.  The  studies 
relating  to  it  are  but  beginning,  and  in  only  very  few  points  have 
arrived  at  trustworthy  conclusions.  As  for  the  institutions  of 
private  law,  it  is  said,  or  is  supposed,  that  the  following  are  of 
Arabic  introduction:  the  Aragonese  contract  of  partnership  in 
the  lease  of  land  on  shares  (*' aparceria  "),  called  **exarica'';* 

*  Brocdk  and  Amdl,  "Instituciönee  del  derecho  civil  oatalAn  vigent^»" 
(Barcelona,  1880;    2d,  edition,  \Sm),  2d  ed,.  pp.  17-26. 

'  In  the  introiluctory  remarks  of  Mommsen*^  edition  of  the  Theodostan 
Coti*^  which  are  entitled  **De  usq  Breviaril  Alanoiani  forensi  et  srolastioo 
per  Hispaniam»  Italiam,  Oalliaru,  ett*,/*  A.  von  Wrttschko  cite?<  other  fras- 
mentsj  of  the  **  Lex  Romana"  in  a  manuscript  of  the  llXXJls  that  urie:inated 
in  Ripoll. 

*  An  exoeption  is  the  study  of  the  custom  of  denjnng  sepulture  to  debtors 
(a  custom  derived  dirt^-tly  from  the  Roman  law«  and  perpetuated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spain)  which  we  owe  to  llinojomy  "  Kstndiof."*  pp,  145-177, 

«  Brocä  and  Amdl,  op,  ciL,  tell  us  that** Roman  n.  Im^o 

perpetuated  in  Catalonia  by  popular  custom  and  thrui :  •  -s," 

but  in  suptx>rt  of  this  they  cite  only  the  general  Htatvmnrt-  mi  .-*it\  itrii>  and 
a  statute  of  1337.  Eoiial  vagueness  in  Durdn  y  Ba^s,  *'  Memoria  arcrrÄ 
de  las  instituciöne«!  del  dereeho  foral  de  Cataluüa**  (Ilareflüna,  1883). 
Pella,  **Historia  del  Ampurdän*'  (Barcelona,  IH83),  p,  57fi,  says:  **lt  i» 
my  opinion  that  in  the  counties  of  Am  punas  and  Peralada,  esi>eciaUy  in 
the  former»  the  Roman  legislation  was  authority  in  private  or  v\vi\  law 
from  a  very  early  date,  as*  the  patrimony  of  the  txmquered  raee.  ltsexi»t- 
enoe  is  revealed  m  the  Code  of  Peralada  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ijcx  Aquüia 
of  legitimes,  and  other  matt^ers;  and  in  the  county  of  Ampuria^  in  the 
preceding  decree  [one  of  King  Martin),  under  the  name  of '  the  eomroon  law,' 
which  was  that  given  to  the  Roman  law  in  the  Middle  Ages."  But  the 
Code  of  Peralada,  in  the  edition  known  to  us.  is  eej-tainly  not  of  earlier  date 
than  the  1200s.  and  the  decree  of  King  Martin  i.s  of  1402. 

^Ribera,  *'0rigeiie8  del  Justicia  de  .dragon''  (Zaragoza,  189T),  pt  39;1 
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the  irrigatiuii  law  oi  Aragon,  Valencia»  Murcia,  and  other  regions  ;* 
a  part  at  least  of  the  primitive  market  ordinances  of  certain  cities, 
and  the  rules  therein  regulating  contracts  of  sale  and  barter;  * 
the  creditor's  rights  of  distress  with  usufruct  (confined  to  agri- 
cultural leases)  in  the  Aragonese  law  (**  Rahu  ")  ;  ^  the  plantation 
partnerships,  met  with  in  Toledo,  V'alencia,  Estremadura,  Ja€n, 
and  Ciudad  Hodrigo ;  and  the  emphyteutic  estates  for  lives,  known 
as  ''rabassa-morta**  in  Catalonia;"*  gifts  of  unlimited  usufruct 
(**  alhob '');  ^  partnerships;  •  possibly,  the  obhgation  which 
many  *'  fneros  "  impose  of  publicly  crying  found  articles;  ^  the 
general  recognition  of  freedom  of  contract  noticeable  in  many 
of  the  same  documents;*  concubinage  and  juratory  marriage 
(**  ä  yuras");^  the  suppression  of  **  mejoras/'  which  had  been 
recognized  by  the  '*  Fuero  Juzgo  *';***  the  conception  of  the  **  patria 
potestas  '*  as  a  guardianship  in  Aragon»  Navarre,  and  in  some 
Castilian  **  fueros,"  and  its  concession  to  mothers; "  the  dual 
system  of  dowTy  in  Aragon,  and  the  **axovar  "  (paraphernalia);  ^^ 
the  notion  of  '*  hyos  manceres  "  (children  of  prostitutes};*^  the 
system  of  separation  of  conjugal  property,  which  is  found  in 
customs  of  Cordo\^a  and  in  the  law  of  Valencia  and  Majorca,  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  recognition  of  community;  ^^  the  limi- 
tation to  one  fifth  (in  cases  of  sickness)  of  the  property  subject 

Vrena,  **La  inflii*?nt"ia  s<*mita  en  el  derecho  medioeval  de  Eapafia'*  (Mad- 
rid, 1898),  p»  23:  repriuted  in  his  *'Sumario  de  las  Ipceiooes  de  historia 
crttica  de  la  literatura  jurfdiea  espanola*'  (Madrid,  1897-1898),  vol.  I,  pp. 
305-344,  On  the  *'exaricos/'  tbe  two  meanings  of  this  word  in  Aragon 
and  the  ffenerality  of  the  contract  in  other  countries,  see  Hutojosa,  *'Me^ 
qninos  v  Exarieos." 

>  Ribera,  pp.  37-38.  »  Ibid,,  p.  32.  '  Urena,  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  pn.  22-33.  [Cf,  |  18  helow,  note  3,  and  §  23,  notf^  2.  Aeeording 
Sanchez  Romon^  "Estudios  de  deroeho  civil/*  vol-  I  (2d.  ed.,  1889),  p. 
2;  the  •'opiiso  onfiteötico  eatti  puede  considerarse  corno  origiiiario  ae 

:toda  propiedad  en  C'ataluna,"  —  Transl.] 

» IbitL,  pp.  24-26.  *  Ibid.  p.  26.  ^  i^^^^  p.  q. 

•  /  htd.,  p.  2  L  » Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 
*•* /6i*i,  p,  39.     [*'Mejoras'*   has  two  meanings  in  Spanisli  law:  lat, 

ropf*rty  ad  tied  to  the  estate,  fruits  and  profits;  2d,  the  excess  of  bene- 
icial  interests  under  a  will  given  t-o  compulsory  heirs  above  the  "legi- 
time,'* or  statutory  portion  to  which  they  would  be  entitled.  It  was  in 
the  second  sense  that  *'mejoras**  (improvements)  were  recognized  b^^  the 
**  Fuero  Juxgo  ** ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  it  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  essay.  — ^ Trans l.1 
't  Ibui.,  pp.  30-32. 

^■Ibid.,  pp.  10-13,33-36;  and  as  to  the  **axovar,"  Ribera,  p.  38.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  dual  system  is  found  also  in  the  Celtic  law ;  cf, 
D*Arhoi^  de  J ubainvillt\  **  Etudes  sur  Ic  droit  celtiquc"  (Paris,  1875), 
vol.  I,  pp.  231-235.  iSee  also  with  reference  to  these  same  institutions, 
Hinojom,  **  Discursos  leidos.'*  pp.  25, 29-30.  [Paraphernalia  is  used  in  the 
translation  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  English  law,  and  is  not  to  bt?  con- 
fused uith  *'paraphema."  —  Transl.) 

^'  Ibid.,  pp.  a-9-  "  Ibid.,  p.  36* 
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to  free  testamentary  disposition; '  perhaps»  the  widow's  rights  of 
dower^  under  certain  **fuerös";  and  others.  But  many  of  these 
ascriptions  are  still  doubtful  and  disputable,'  It  is  notorious  that 
in  studies  of  comparative  law  we  fall  easily  into  Üxe  danger  of  im- 
agining influences  or  derivations  where  there  is  only  a  coincidence 
of  statutes  and  customs  produced  among  different  peoples  by  identi- 
cal or  analogous  circumstances.  The  universality  of  not  a  few 
legal  institutions  practi^^  by  nations  and  tribes  of  very  distinct 
origins,  and  among  which  there  has  been  no  contact  known  to 
history,  is  good  proof  of  this,  and  dictates  a  prudent  reserve  in 
accepting  definitive  conclusions.^ 

Attention  should  be  called,  lastly,  to  the  indubitable  but  never* 
theless  vague  influence  —  at  one  time  very  greatly  exaggerated 
^  of  the  Frenck  lau\  not  only  in  the  Pyrenean  regions»  but  also  Iq 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  That  in  the  former  the  French  in- 
fluence persisted  after  the  independence  of  the  Spani^^h  Mark, 
might  be  affirmed  a  priori,  considering  the  multiplicity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  bt)nds  between  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  the  South 
of  France  (Rousillon,  the  county  of  Toulouse,  etc.),  not  only  in  the 
political  order,  but  also  in  religious,  literary,  and  other  relations; 
but  it  is  also  concretely  blazoned  in  the  recurrent  identity  of  feuda]» 
municipal,  civil,  and  other  institutions  that  is  observable  between 
one  and  the  other  region.  There  is  needed,  however,  a  conjunctive 
study  or  series  of  monographs  that  shall  gather  together  the  sciit- 
tered  data  that  are  at  present  known,  test  thera,  add  to  them,  and 
reduce  to  certain  knowledge  what  as  yet  cannot  be  so  callrd."^ 


»  Urem,  pp.  38-39. 

*  [**Fu«?ro  lie  viudedad,"  ''viudedad,*'  "derechos  de  viudedsd,  **d€r»» 

chos  de  uBiifrueto,"  are  all  translated  aa  io  the  text.  The  oaly  impcirtaat 
difference  between  the  various  provincial  forms  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  rights  were  consensual  or  statutory,  ^  Transl.) 

'  An  abundant  arsenal  of  data  for  the  study  of  these  influences  and  of 
their  reaction  m>on  the  Visigothie  law  that  continued  in  foree  among  the 
Mozjuiibs,  is  afforded  in  the  Toledan  archive«,  part  of  which  were  made 
knowTi  by  Pons  Boigucs  in  his  '*Apunte8  sobre  las  escrituras  mozinbc^ 
toledanas  "  (Madrid,  1897  j,  and  whioh  Vrtna  has  utilized  to  some  extent. 

•The  on€^  hundred  and  thirty  documents  analysed  by  Pons  are  all  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  noV  dealing,  from  tfie  year  1095  (Era  1133) 
to  that  of  1222;  eighty-six  of  them  are  of  the  1100»  and  the  rest  of  thö 
1200s.  They  comprises  contraets  of  bargain  and  sale,  barter  and  gift, 
wills,  etc.,  and  are  rich  in  data  relating  to  civil  law. 

•Whenever  Hinoiom  shall  publish  his  promised  monograph  upcm  the 
"Relaciones  entre  el  derecho  espaüol  y  el  de  la  Francia  meridional, '*  th^ 
fruit  of  extended  investigations«,  the  quention  wnll  be  greatly  »"btritieiL 
Until  then  the  reader  fihould  consult :  Baf^Hc  de  Lngrkze,  **  Hi*:T.  roit 

dansles  Pyr^n^es*'  (Paris,  liS(>7),and  **  La  Navarre  francaise"    i  J1 : 

F.  Dognon,  "Les  institutions  politinues  et  administrativefi  «in 
Laaguedoo**  (Toulouse,  n.  d.);    If.  Webitcr,  "I^es   loisirs  d'un 
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Wtli  regard  to  Leon  and  Castile,  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
exaggerated  conclusiotis  of  Helferich  and  Clermont  can  no  longer 
be  sustained  since  the  criticism  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
Mimoz  y  Romero/  it  is  also  indubitable  that  the  French  law  was 
influential  upon  that  of  those  regions»  both  through  the  influence  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Cluny  monks,-  and  through  the  immigration 
of  groups  of  French  colonists,  es|3ecialiy  after  the  Conquest  of 
Toledo,  How  deeply  this  influence  penetrated,  and  what  legal 
institutions  it  eventually  modified,  are  questions  which  it  is  desir- 
able that  future  investigations  should  determine; '  but  the  fact, 
in  a  general  way,  is  unquestionable. 

Topic  5.    The  Indigenous  Groundwork  of  the  Law  in  the 

1200s 

§  16.  Legal  Sourcea  in  GastOe.  —  The  **  external  "  history  (that 
is.  of  the  sources)  of  Spanish  law  in  this  period  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  difl^erences  it  show^s  in  the  different  kingdoms. 
For  greater  clarity  we  will  therefore  treat  each  of  these  separately; 
and  first,  of  CaMile,  including  all  the  territories  of  Northern. 
Northeastern  J  and  Central  Spain  that  later  w^ere  united  under 
the  Castilian  crown. 

In  the  first  centuries  (600s  to  KHMs)  the  '*  Liber  ludiciorum*' 
or  **  ludicum  **  of  the  Visigoths  continued  in  force,  under  varying 
names;  it  finally  came  to  be  termed  the  **  Forum  (or  *'Fori*')  ludi- 
cum "  —  in  Castilian,  '*  Fuero  Juzgo."  Its  observance  w^as  unin- 
terrupted, being  confirmed  by  ratifications  of  the  kings  from  Al- 
fonso II  onward,  and  by  various  decisions  of  the  royal  courts, 
which  enforced  it.  Alfonso  III  created  in  Leon  a  tribunal  called 
that  of ''  the  Fuero,"  or  of  *'  the  Libro  '*  (book),  especially  charged 

au  pays  basque"  (ChUlons-sur-Saöne,  1901);    Pella,  **Hiatoria  del  Am- 
purdan." 

^  MuHos  y  Romero,  *"Fuero8  francos:  Juicio  critieo  de  la  obra  de 
Helferich  y  Clermont"  in  the  R.G.LJ..  voL  XXXI  (1867). 

'  On  thisi  important  question  s^e  the  work  of  E.  Sackur,  "Die  Clunia- 
oenser  in  ihrer  kirchli^'hen  und  allKenieingeschichtlichen  Wirksamkeit/* 
voi.  11  (1894)»  eh.  *%  '*Die  Kluniaeens«r  im  Spanien*';  U.  Robtrri,  '*fitat 
dets  monast^res  espai^nol«  de  Fordre  de  Cluny  atix  13'*  et  15*  siMes,  d'apr^s 
lea  actes  des  visites  et  des  ehapitres  gönöraux  "  (see  the  Bol.  Ae,  H,,  1892) ; 
and  the  reports  hy  RoMn  upon  his  investigations  of  the  politieaU  military* 
and  monastie  influenee  of  Franee  in  medieval  Spain  in  the  Ann»  fie.  P.  H. 
ßtudea,  19G6-1907  (Paris.  UM)5-19(X>).  See  also  an  article  by  P.  Fita  in 
the  BoL  Ae.  H.,  vol.  XXIV,  no.  4. 

*  It  is  notorious  that  the  effect  of  that  influence  in  aggravating  the 
tributes  and  sen^-ices  of  the  vassals  of  eertaie  monasteriea  (as,  e.g.^  8ahu- 
gun),  and  in  modifying  the  discipline  and  ritual^  ha«  been  repeatedly 
affirmed ,  See  e,g.,  the  *'  Historia  eelesidstiea  de  Espafia'*  of  V.  de  (a  Fuente 
(Madrid.  1873-1875). 
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to  give  jmlgments  eonformably  to  the  \'isigothic  law.  As  excep- 
tions to  it.s  authority,  there  were  delimited  little  by  little  the 
"  fueros  **  of  the  villages  and  towns,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
apparently  not  written,  but  were  administered  as  cuHtotn.  The 
*'  fuertis/'  however,  did  not  comprehend  all  local  law,  but  generally 
only  such  regulations  as  concerned  the  status  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  foral  district,  exemption  from  tributes  and  servic*es,  the  local 
government,  and  certain  details  of  police  and  justice.  Thus  there 
was  being  created  a  new  political  and  administrative  law  that 
differed  from  the  Msigothic  type.  In  those  matters  which  the 
local  '*  fuero  *'  did  not  regulate,  men  followe*!  either  the  **  Fuero 
Juzgo  "  (whose  text  suffered  mollifications  and  reeeiv^ed  additions 
that  gave  rise  to  a  new  fcirm  of  it)  or  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  the  localitv'.  These  customs  were,  as  already  remarked,  in 
large  part  of  Visigothic  origin,  reintegrated  and  reestablished  in 
all  their  former  vigor,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  age,  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  central  power  and  the  unifj^ing  force  of  the  legislation 
of  Toledo  had  been  greatly  weakened.  The  people,  returning 
through  the  accidents  of  %var  to  a  type  of  life  analogous  in  certain 
respects  to  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  returned  as  well  to  the 
ancient  customs,  ignored  by  the  royal  legislation,  but  preserved  in 
the  memory  of  the  masses.  In  the  **  fueros  '*  themselves  we  find 
reflections  of  these,  and  even  more  in  the  private  '*  fueros " 
(liberties)  that  lie  within  the  field  of  civil  law.^  It  may  be,  too, 
that  along  with  these  Germanic  customs  there  sprouted  aIsoIlK*riaii 
customs,  until  then  repressed  by  a  Roraanistic  centralizing  legis 
lution* 

One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  '^  fueros  "  conceded  by  the  kings} 
also  those  granted  by  territorial  lords  and  bishops,  wliich  form  a1 
special  body  of  legislation,  although  very  similar  to  the  royal 
** fueros**;  and  lastly,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  —  whose  sources 
were  either  tradition  or  sjjecial  documents  by  which  the  kings  rec- 
ognized or  granted  privileges  to  individual  nobles,  —  and  the  priv- 
ileges similarly  conceded  to  churches  and  monasteries,  whc] 
body  of  franchises  and  charters  of  gift  (**  cartas  de  donaciön  "),  — 1 
respectively  immunities  from  the  common  law,  and  licienses  to 
collect  tribute,  —  constitute  an  important  branch  of  the  k 
lation  of  the  time, 

'  With  reference  to  the  customary  h&sts  of  local  life  dcclaref!  hy  ihr* 
fuero«  themselves,  sm  Hinojo«a,  ** Etitudio«,"  pp.21,  29,  30.  ' 

W*  iVehtttcr^ '  *  Influencia  de  los  fueros  pireo^icos  en  la  oonstitu  ^ 
J.   Co8tu,   **Poesta  popular  espafiola  y  mitologfa  y  lileratura  «»iio-faia? 
panas"  (Miidrid,  1881).  " 
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The  king  was  aided  in  his  legislative  functions  by  the  councils. 
These  were  continued  from  the  Visigothic  period  with  representa- 
tion of  the  palatine  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy,  assembled  on  the 
royal  initiative,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  enact  important 
'*  fueros  *'  and  statutes  of  a  general  character.  After  these  councils 
were  transformed  into  Cortes  (IISS  would  seem  the  earliest  date 
assignable  in  Castile),  that  is  to  say,  when  citizens  representative 
of  the  free  municlpahties  came  to  form  part  of  the  councils, 
statutes  originating  in  petitions  to  the  king  in  Cortes  and  conceded 
under  that  authority  increased  in  numl>er  and  importance.  These 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  *'  privy  *'  legislation,  as  a  species 
of  statute  law  which,  along  with  the  regulations  made  by  the 
monarch  *'  motu  proprio  '*  (ordinances,  pragmatics,  *'  cedulas.*' 
letters  patent,  etc.),  signified  a  unitive  and  generalizing  tendency, 
in  opposition  to  the  diversified  and  local  influence  of  the  "  fueros." 
The  latter,  however,  continued  to  be  granted  in  great  number 
down  to  the  end  of  this  period.  Besides  the  **  fueros/'  the  par- 
ticularistic tendency  was  equally  represented  by  the  ordinances 
issued  by  municipalities  for  their  interior  regimen  (subject  to  the 
principles  of  the  local  **  fuero  **),  whose  issue  was  now  beginning; 
by  the  sentences  of  military  judges,  arbitrators,  etc..  and  even  of 
the  judges  ordinary/  who  were  creating  a  new  source  of  law, 
customary  or  circumstantial  in  basis,  known  in  certain  cases  as 
**  fazanas  "  (precedents)  and  ''  albedrios  '*  (arbitraments). 

Even  in  the  foral  legislation,  however,  a  unitarian  influence  (or 
at  least  one  tending  against  diversity),  made  its  appearance, — 
namely,  in  the  creation  of  so-called  type  or  mcMlel  ''  fueros,"  — 
**  fueros,"  that  is  to  say,  which  having  originally  been  given  to  one 
municipality  were  later  successively  granted  without  substantial 
variation  to  others,  which  might  become  (and  sometimes  were) 
numerous:  by  this  process  the  number  of  different  **  fueros  "  was 
diminished,  and  groups  of  homogeneous  legislation  were  gradually 
formed. 

To  .\lfonso  \'II  has  been  ascribed  the  a)mpilation  or  digest  of 
the  *'  fueros  "  of  the  Castilian  nobles  in  an  *'  Ordenamiento  " 
supposedly  authorized  in  the  Cortes  held  at  K&jera;  although  there 
is  no  sufficient  doeumentar\'  basis  for  such  averment.  To  Ferdi- 
nand 111  is  attributed  the  idea  of  forming  a  code  or  compilation 


UTho   **Partidas"  recognized   tliree   classes  of  judges:    arbitrators, 
^ judges  legate,  and  judges  ordinary;    the  last  being  permanent  diatnot 
judges  of  various  grades  whose  jurisdiotioti  was  **ex  officio/*  as  distin- 
guished from  the  others,  who  a<ited  under  special  commissions,  —  Transl.) 
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of  laws  that  should  be  of  authority  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  fragments  of  a  book  —  called  a  "  Septenario/* 
because  it  was  to  consist  of  seven  parts  —  which  was  begun  but 
not  completed  at  this  time  were  the  fruit  of  that  idea.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  doctrinal  work 
analogous  to  what  the  **  Siete  Partidas  "  represented  in  a  later  time. 

§  17.  Legal  Sources  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Valencia. 
—  Here,  as  in  the  territories  of  the  Castilian  crown,  the  **  Fuero 
Juzgo  '*  continued  at  first  as  the  common  law,  although  in  its  appli- 
cation in  the  [x»litical  order  it  was  more  c*>rrupted  by  modifications 
of  legal  practice  than  in  the  kingdoms  of  Asturias  and  Ix^n, 
which  were  the  true  successors  of  the  Msigothic  monarchy.  LittJe 
by  little,  there  appeared,  as  in  Castile,  various  **  fuen»s  "  and 
"  leyes  especiales  *'  (bodies  of  special  statute  law),  granted  now 
to  a  city  or  town,  now  to  a  social  class,  some  as  exceptional  priv- 
ileges, others  as  confirmations  nf  custom.  Of  these,  supposedly  the 
most  ancient  of  Aragon  is  that  known  as  the  '*Fuero  deSubrarbe,** 
a  supposed  collection  of  purely  political  dispositions  defining  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  long  believed  to  be  of  the  first 
years  of  the  Reconquest.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  text  of 
this  **  fuero  **  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  the  writers  who 
first  described  it  are  of  very  much  later  date  (of  the  13(X)s 
and  later),  its  existence  being  moreover  unproved  by  any 
authentic  document  whatsoever,  the  general  opinion  of  modem 
historians  considers  as  purely  fabulous  this  pretended  primitive 
political  charter. 

As  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  there  were  Councils,  so  in  that  of 
Aragon  there  were  in  these  first  centuries  Assemblies,  with  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  as  their  constituent  elements.  The  time  at 
which  the  Cortes  here  appeared  is  uncertain :  some  authors  assign 
11 63  as  the  date,  others  1274;  which  would  carry  the  origin  down 
into  the  next  historical  period.  The  Cortes  once  established, 
legislation  originating  in  them  naturally  began,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  municipal  "  fueros,**  —  some  of  them  of  great  fame 
throughout  all  Spain,  —  were  extended,  and  numen>us  bcKÜea 
of  custom,  some  general  and  others  regional  and  local,  were  de- 
fined. This  varied  mkture  of  sources,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  corruption  of  ill-copied  texts,  gave  origin  to  the  idea  of  a  com- 
pilation that  should  order  and  depurate  them.  James  I,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  and  sun*ived  the  latter 
twenty-four  ye^rs,  intruste<l  with  this  work  Bishop  Mdal  de 
Canellas,  who  prepared  a  work  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Com* 
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pilacion  de  Canellas  *'  (or  "  of  Huesca/*  —  1247).  This  reflects 
the  customary  law  of  Aragon,  without  mixture  either  of  the  Canon 
or  the  Roman,  although  the  study  of  this  already  claimed  many 
adherents  in  that  kingdom;  but  it  establishes  as  supplementary 
sourees  right  reason  and  equity,  by  whieh  provision,  critically 
considered,  the  way  \vas  opened  for  the  application  of  both  the  alien 
systems  mentioned.  This  compilation  did  not  abrogate  the  special 
**  fueros  *'  of  particular  towns  and  cities ;  it  was  considered  as 
a  supplementary  law,  applicable  in  cases  appealed  to  the  king. 
It  contained  originally  no  provisions  whatever  of  political  law. 
Those  of  this  class  were  added  later,  in  1265,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confirmation  of  various  privileges  of  the  nobility  made  by  James  I 
in  the  Cortes  of  Egea. 

The  original  law  of  Caialonia  embraced  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo," 
and  the  charters  and  statutes  (capitularies)  issued  by  the  French 
kings  during  the  French  domination.  When  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula  attained  independence,  there  began  to  appear  municipal 
**  fueros  '*  {in  many  of  which  allusions  occur  to  the  "  Fuero 
Juzgo  '*)  and  liberties;  among  which  those  conceded  to  Barcelona 
from  1025  onward  came  to  constitute,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  city,  a  notable  group.  At  the  same  time  the  customary 
law  grew^  and  affirmed  itself,  as  in  Aragon;  an  example  of  this  in 
its  feudal  portions  being  the  code  of  the  **  Usatit^os  "  granted  in 
1068  by  Ramon  Berenguer  I,  with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the 
nobles  assembled  with  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  The  publication 
of  this  code  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  defining,  unifying,  reducing 
to  writing,  and  solemnly  promulgating  for  all  the  feudal  territories 
the  numerous  and  varied  rules  of  law  that  had  been  developing 
under  changing  circumstances  and  influences.  These  **  Usaticos  '' 
{"  Usatici  *'  or  "  Lex  usuaria  ":  in  Catalan,  into  which  idiom  it  was 
later  translated,  **  Usatges  ''}  continued  provisions  of  civil,  criminal, 
political,  and  procedural  nature.  In  the  political  order  these  c*on- 
firmed  the  feudal  organization,  although  betraying  a  certain  con- 
ception of  territorial  unity.  As  regards  the  social  organization, 
they  recognize  the  class  divisions,  affirm  the  obligations  of  vassals 
under  a  penal  sanction,  and  accentuate  the  skver>^  of  the  Moorish 
prisoners  of  war.  In  civil  law  they  establish  for  the  lord,  among 
other  rights,  the  liberty  of  testament  and  the  right  of  succession 
to  intestate  vassals  ('^intestia  '')}     They  prescribe  also  laws  pro- 

'  The  best  edition  of  the  "  Usatges  "  in  Latin  text  is  to  be  found  in  vol. 
I  of  tho  "Cortes  4e  Aragon,  Catalufia  y  Valencia"  published  by  the 
Aeademia  de  la  Historia. 
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tcctive  of  the  traveller,  whatsoever  his  estate  and  religion,  ctim- 
maiiding  for  him  justice  more  speedy  than  for  the  native.  On  the 
other  hand»  they  preserve  for  delicts  diiferences  in  penalties  and 
fines  based  on  the  social  chiss  of  the  wrong-doer  (a  common  and 
characteristic  principle  of  the  age);  talionic  penalties*  judicial 
combat,  the  ordeal  of  boiHng  water,  etc.  The  **  Usatges  "  at- 
tained general  observance  througliout  the  ancient  Mark,  —  save 
in  a  few  counties  in  which,  apparently,  they  were  ncAer  of  authority, 

—  but  without  prejudice  to  special  **  fueros/*  the  **  Fuero  Juzgi3,'* 
or  the  customs  not  inchided  in  the  "  Usatges  '*  itself.  The  primi- 
tive text  of  this  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Later  tliis  was  moflifi*»*! 
and  added  to. 

Ill  the  free  municipalities  there  were  formed  "  cuaderiMW 
(hooks)  of  ordinances  or  customs,  distinct  from  the  *'  fuerofS," 
which  at  times  possessed  the  character  of  true  codes.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Custumal  of  L^rida,  compiled  in  1229  by  Guil- 
lermo  Botet,  and  those  of  Tortosa.  of  the  end  of  this  period, 
which  contain  political,  civil,  criminal,  and  maritime  statutes, 
and  alreaily  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Justinian  law.  Of 
the  general  customs  of  Catalonia,  aside  from  those  c*ontained 
in  the  **  Usatges,**  a  private  collection  was  made  at  the  time  of 
James  I  by  the  canon  Pedro  Albert.  The  Cortes  date  in 
Catalonia  from  1218. 

Namrre.  —  The  legend  of  the  **  Fuero  of  Sobrarbe  **  is  common 
to  Navarre  and  Aragon;  for  both  regions  were  united,  until,  on  the 
death  of  Sancho  the  Elder  (1035).  the  Aragonese  kingdom  was 
formed,  independent  of  Navarre;  hut  it  has  already  lx*en  remarked, 
that  the  legend  lacks  foundation      Down  to  the  middle  of  the  12(K)s 

—  that  is  to  say,  until  the  end  of  the  period  we  are  now  discussing 

—  the  Navarrese  legislation  discloses  a  character  exclusively  foral. 
Its  **  fueros  "  were  municipal,  and  some  of  them  were  also  of 
authority  in  the  Basque  territories.  The  Cortes  are  of  a  later 
date. 

The  formation  of  the  general  **  fuero  **  of  Navarre  is  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Theobald  I  (1237).  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
one  known  in  later  time  by  that  name  is  not  so  ancient,  although 
many  of  its  elements,  as.  for  example,  the  *'  Fazaiias."  exhibit  an 
archaic  character;  and  it  is  even  probable  that  its  first  redaction 
was  a  purely  private  work  rather  than  a  statutory  expression  of 
public  power, 

Valencia^  after  its  conquest  by  James  I  of  Aragon,  was  grants 
special  **  fueros/*  whose  history*  and  development  will  be  noted  in 
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the  succeeding  period.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Balearic 
hlnnd^. 

§  IS.  Qenerai  Resiüts  and  Tenddncies.  —  The  general  phenom- 
enon of  this  period,  and  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
IfJOOs  onward,  was  the  defiiMtion  of  those  origioal  or  iorhgenous  par- 
ticularities that  were  destined  to  characterize  the  genius  of  the 
law  in  the  four  great  divisions  of  Spain  that  must,  in  thi^  respect, 
be  distinguished :  the  (^astilian,  with  its  lesser  progeny  of  the  South 
and  East  that  eventually  blended  in  the  general  type;  the  Aragon- 
ese;  the  Catalan,  whose  sphere  of  influence  included  Valencia  and 
the  Balearic  Islands;  and  the  Navarro- Basque,  which  was  io  great 
measure  a  mingling  of  Aragonese  and  Castilian  origins.  From  this 
differentiation  (which  w^as  itself  grounded  in  multiple  causes  of  an 
economic  and  social  order,  and  perhaps,  as  some  believe,  in  psy- 
chological idiosyncracies)  there  resulted  the  varying  degree  to 
which,  in  the  next  period,  the  Roman  law  was  assimilated  and 
worked  results  in  the  four  regions  indicated.  Hence,  too,  this 
renascence  of  Romanism,  though  it  appeared  as  a  unifying  solvent, 
did  not  operate  in  that  manner,  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  after 
it  unlike  consequences  in  each  region,  correspondent  to  the  reaction 
that  each  opposed  to  the  new  influence. 

The  general  aspect  presented  at  this  time  by  Spanish  legal  insti- 
tutions is  therefore  one  correspondent  to  a  society  whose  personal 
basis  rested  in  most  profound  inequalities.  Special  privileges  in- 
volved the  economic  dependence  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants on  a  few  individuals*  The  economic  basis  was  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  with  servile  or  semiservile  labor.  CKving  to  these 
two  preceding  conditions,  the  dominant  forms  of  property'  law  deal 
w*!th  various  fractional  interests  rather  than  with  absolute  titles. 
The  protection  given  by  the  State  to  personal  rights  had  little 
force,  and  was  replaced  by  the  protection  by  magnates  in  the 
forms  of  clientage  and  the  patronage  of  towns  (''benefactoria  **) 
—  a  new  source  of  inequality.  The  scantiness  of  population 
relatively  to  territory  compelled  the  protection  by  all  available 
means  of  nativity  and  domicile;  hence  a  great  laxity  in  the  matter 
of  sexual  unions  and  blood  relationship,  and  endeavors  to  con- 
solidate the  family  also  by  economic  advantages  (forms  of  family 
and   marital    and    fraternal    community,  widow's    dower,  etc).* 


*  Respecting  the  antiquity  and  nature  of  the  contrat.^t  of  eon  tinned  com- 
munity and  fraternftl  eoramunity  (*'unidad  y  hermandad")  in  Ledri  and 
Castile,  see  Hinojom,  **Dirt<r'urHi>s  leidos,"  p.  25.  It  oooura  also  in  all 
the  foral  regions,  as  do  also  the  simple  '*ganandale8  *"  (marital  community) 
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This  same  necessity,  with  that  of  territorial  exploitation,  favored 
the  cdtiv  atioD  and  fallowing  of  lands,  and  consequently  facilitated 
means  of  appropriation,  and  the  conversion  of  possession  into 
ownership  wherever  there  was  formed  a  g:roup  of  men  truly  free,  or 
without  lords  (**  municipios  ").  Through  t!ie  exigencies  of  ajfri- 
culture  and  the  cohesion  of  related  social  elements  for  mutual 
defence  or  aid,  truncal  families  were  perpetuated  or  reconstituted 
with  strong  paternalistic  power,  as  in  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  the 
territory  of  the  Pyrenees,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia;  the 
bonds  of  kinship  were  more  closely  knitted  —  as  witness  the 
fraternities  of  artificial  brotherhood  in  the  Kingdom  of  Le6n; 
and  associations  were  formed  for  the  needs  of  social  life  —  com- 
munities of  serfs,  communal  property  in  different  forms,  gilds, 
confraternities,  etc* 

In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the  privileges  of  married  per- 
sons, particularly  those  with  children;  the  variety  of  matrimonial 
institutions  of  equal  or  very  similar  legal  status  (as  marriage  *'  by 
benediction'*  —  i\e,  canonic;  "juratory"  unions;  concubinage); 
the  facility  of  conjugal  separations,  divorces,  and  the  right  of 
"  maneria  "  (escheat  for  defect  of  heirs);  the  general  prevalence 
of  communal  pro|jerty  between  spouses,  "  a  system  truly  national 
*  ,  ,  whose  origins  can  be  referred  with  cause  to  the  combined  in* 
fluence  of  Christianity  and  Germanic  customs  **;  the  subjection 
of  children  to  paternal  and  maternal  power,  and  the  denial  to 
them  of  rights  of  individual  property  and  of  testamentary  capacity; 
the  indivision  of  the  associate  property  in  the  family  groups  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  the  Asturias,  etc.,  —  which  was  later  combinetl 
with  a  liberty  of  devise  to  the  eldest  ("  bereu  ")  or  other  son,  the 
patrimony  being  thus  kept  from  disintegration;  tlie  shortening  of 
the  prescriptive  period  in  acquisition  of  title;  the  disapf)earance 
of  the  *'mejora3**  (Castilian  **fueros**);   the  equality  or  approx- 


aad  the  widow*»  dower  (Navarrese  "fueros"  of  the  lOOOi  aod  llOOs» 
CataLtm  documents  of  this  pt^ruxi,  etc.).  Cf,  the  work  of  Htnojo^a,  pp. 
25-35.  [**Ganancialos"  were  "mejoras"  (as  defined  in  th+^  ♦'--•  -»nse, 
5  15»  «.  lo)  of  the  conjugal  estate  :    i,e,  the  fruits  of  the  pro[i  nb- 

ute<l  by  lioth  to  Ihe  community,  property  bought  by  either  w  i  v  or 

labor,  acquis! tions  by  coniraon  title»  whether  by  ^ift  ur  for  considf^ratiou, 
and  the  fruits  of  all  sueh  added  property,  during  eohabitatioo.  The  eon* 
tract  of  **  hermandad ''  was  somewhat  more  general  than  that  of  **iiiudÄd/' 
—  Transl.1 

»  On  the  j>erpetuation  of  family  bonds  in  the  embrj'onie  type  of  family 
council  rtM*ognized  by  the  "Fuero  Juzi^n,"  see  Conta,  who  cite«  on  this  |Kyiiit 
the  "fueros"  of  Sepülveda,  CÄceres,  Sal&manea,  and  Aleali.     The  lault* 
tutiun  W&8  later  adapted  for  the  tutelar  of  minors  by  the  "Fueru  Haal' 
(jiar.  18). 
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iniation  of  rights  among  children  of  all  classes;  the  right  of 
kinship  (**troncalidad**)  and  the  preferential  rights  of  relatives  to 
purchase  of  estates;  ^  the  absolute  right  of  fathers  to  control  the 
marriage  of  daughters;  the  imix)rtance  acquired  in  legislation  by 
contracts  relative  to  the  wo  rising  of  the  soil  under  divided  '*  do- 
minium **  (leases  at  will,  emphyteutic  and  **  foro  "  leases  (eopy- 
holds)  '*  encomiendas,"  etc.- ) ;  and  the  existence  in  alt  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  a  social  hierarchy  of  multiple  and  varied  grades» 
whose  basis  was  a  large  population  of  slaves  and  serfs  (Moors, 
predial  serfs»  vassals  **  signiservitii/*  **  eollazos,**  **  payeses/' 
*'mezquinos/'  **exaricos/*  etc.),  or  of  free  clients  living  on  the  grace 
of  others,  notwithstanding  the  noble  rank  of  many  of  them  (*'  ca- 
balleros,*'  **emparats/*  holders  of  **encomiendas/'  etc.).'  Within 
these  general  limits.^  there  persisted  a  rich  variety  of  local  institu- 
tional forms,  founded  upon  the  observance  of  custom,  in  the  ample 
borderland  left  to  compact,  that  is  to  say  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

In  the  depths,  however,  of  this  society,  the  natural  reaction  of 
repressed  elements,  the  political  interest  of  the  crow^n»  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  changes  beyond  the  will  of  men,  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  different  religions,  were  already  working  a  profound 

'  [The  **fuero  de  tronealidad  "  was  that  by  whieli  in  the  law  of  succes- 
sion pri^rert^noe  was  lenven,  anioiit,^  <^ullaierals  and  descendants,  t«  those  in 
the  iiue  or  of  the  *'  stirps  **  of  the  dt^ce^lent.  — On  preferential  purchase,  rf. 
i  22,  note  3.  —  As  tu  the  leases  at  will,  cf.  §  12,  note  3.  —  As  to  emphy- 
teutic leases,  cf,  the  author's  remark  in  §  20.  **Foro"  leasees  in  Asturias 
and  GalJcia,  and  the  *'rabassa-morta*'  leases  of  Catalonia  were  temporary, 
not  perpetual,  leases,  otherwise  emphyteutic  in  qualities;  cf,  §  2;^,  n.  2.  ^ 
An  '*eneomienda*'  was  *'la  merced  b  renta  vitalicia  que  se  da  sobre  al^n 
lugiir,  lieredam lento  ö  territorio**  (Esoriehe).  — The  "eaballero"  was, 
fitrictly  speaking,  a  gentleman  (** hidalgo")  of  disfinguished  nobility.  The 
*'  coUazo  '  was  a  predial  serf.  *'  Payeses  "  were  serfs  of  different  classes  ;  as 
to  the  **payese8  de  remensa'*  cf.  ^  17,  n.  1  above.  —  Thansl.1 

'  Besides  the  customary  exp<>sition  of  the  content  of  each  legal  source 
(**fuero8/'  "Usatges*')  wtiich  in  given  in  most  histories  of  law  6r  legisla- 
tion, the  reader  i\ill  und  general  accounts,  or  ijnportant  details,  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  public  and  private  law  in  this  period  in  :  Martinez  Marina^ 
*'EnsayGhistörieo-crfticodelaaDti^alegisla/n<1n''  (2  vols..  Madrid,  1808)  ; 
Cdrdena^^  *'Ensayo  sobre  la  histona  de  ta  propiedad  territoriar*  (2  vols., 
Madrid,  1873-1875);  Mnnoz  y  Romero,  *'Del  estado  de  Iüä  personas  en 
los  reinos  de  Asturias  y  Leon  en  los  primeros  siglos  jjosteriores  a  la  invasion 
de  los  iirabes"  (Madrid,  1883),  and  in  his  '*Disciirsos  leidos*'  cited  above, 
§  0,  note  2;  Hinojosa,  *'Estudio8,*'  **El  regimen  sefjorial  y  la  cuestion 
agraria  en  Cataluna,"  **Mezquinos  y  exaLricos,'*  '*La  servidombre  de  la 
gleba  en  Aragoa"  (in  Espana  Moderna,  Oct.,  1004)  and  other  articles; 
(rama  Barros,  '*  Historia  da  administra^lio  publica  em  Portugal  '*  (2  vols., 
Lisbon,  1S8Ö-1897);  Pdla^np,  cit,  above,  |  15,  n.  4;  Tö^ra,  *' Colectivism o 
agraria";  F.  Aznars  " Los  solariegos  e ii  Leon  y  Castilla"  in  the  Cultura 
Espailola,  1907;  and  the  well-known  essays  of  Durdn  y  Bas,  Naval, 
Franco  y  GuilUn,  Morales,  and  others,  upon  the  civil  law  of  the  foral 
provinces. 
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modification  of  certain  of  its  bases.  This  came  to  the  surface  in  the 
emancipation  of  servile  and  dependent  classes  (a  fact  substantially 
completed  in  Castile  by  the  end  of  this  period),  in  the  appearance 
of  a  middle  class  of  freemen  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  growth  of 
industry  and  commerce,  which  last  was  bound  to  raise  the  economic 
status  of  movable  property,  depress  that  of  iofmiovables,  pro- 
duce a  differentiation  of  coDfmiercial  law,  and  bring  after  it  into 
social  life  new  institutions  and  legal  systems. 
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Chapter  II.    First  Period:  a.D.  1252-1511 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RECONQUEST  AND  THE  POLITICAL  UNI- 
FICATION OF  THE  PENINSULA 


Topfc  1.   Spread  of  the  Justinian  anb  Canon  Law  in 
Castile  and  Leon 


§20. 


{21. 


History  of  the  Legal  Sources. 

Roman  Elements  in  the  Stat- 
utory Law,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Parti  das. 

The  Status  of  the  Partidas 
after  the  Ordenamiento  of 
AlcaM  (1348). 


§  22.     The  Leyes  de  Toro, 
5  23.     Diffusion  of  the  Canon  Law. 
I  24.     New  Le^al  Institutions  of  the 
Period. 


Topic  2.     Spread  of  the  Justinian  and  Canon  Laws  in 
THE  Other  Kingdoms  of  the  Peninsuu^ 


I  25.     History  of  the  Legal  Sources. 
I  26.     Roman  Elements  in  the  Law 
of  Catalonia. 


S  27,  Roman  Elements  in  the  Law 
of  Aragon.  Navarre,  Va- 
lencia, the  Balearic  Islands 
and  the  Basque  Provinces. 

I  28.     Notable  Jurists  of  the  Period. 


Topic  1.   Spread  of  the  Justinian  and  Canon  Law  in 
Castile  and  Leon 

§  19.  History  of  the  Legal  Sources.  —  In  order  to  render  under- 
standable the  references  in  the  follawing  paragraphs  that  explain 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  legal  history  of  this  period,  namely, 
the  incurrence  of  two  new  influences^  ahen  to  the  national  law,  it 
is  best  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  legal  sources  from  Alfonso 
X  to  the  reign  of  Joanna  the  Mad. 

One*s  attention  h  attracted  in  the  first  place  to  the  enormous 
legi.sLitive  activity  of  these  centuries,  befitting  the  transformation 
which  institutions  suffered,  and  the  growing  complexity  that  social 
life  was  rapidly  taking  on.  Of  the  ordinances  of  the  Cortes  alone 
a  goodly  number  can  be  counted.  Add  to  these  the  general  statutes 
of  exclusively  royal  initiative,  the  municipal  *'  fueros  "  granted 
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without  the  concurrence  of  the  Tortes,  and  mnumerable  charters, 
letters  patent,  "'  cedulas/'  ami  king's  letters,  issued  in  benefit  of 
private  interests,  but  which  often  affected  matters  of  a  public 
interest  and  modifieti  regulaiitjiis  of  general  character,  or  filled  the 
gaps  in  these  (above  alL  at  the  close  of  the  12iXJs  and  in  the  13()(}s, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  reigns  of  Sancho  IV,  Ferdinand  l\\  Alfonso  XL 
and  Pedro  I),  —  and  one  has  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  legal  docu- 
ments which  the  period  has  to  offer. 

The  predominantly  particularistic  character  of  the  legislation  of 
the  preceding  period  is  apparently  not  modified  in  this.  The  grant- 
ing of  municipal  **  fueros  '*  —  which  always  signified  exceptions  and 
heterogeneity  of  regimen  —  continued,  in  numbers  equal  or  nearly 
c^qual  to  those  of  prec*eding  centuries.^  Although  many  of  thcise 
''fueros"  were  replicas,  with  but  very  slight  alterations,  of  cerUuci 
models  or  types,  and  others  were  of  exceedingly  little  imiwrtance*  their 
swollen  numbers  attest  the  persistence  of  the  particularistic  spirit- 
By  their  side  ruled  the  **  Fuero  Juzgo  '*  (whose  translation  into 
Castilian  had  been  recently  begun),  albeit  greatly  wasted  in  au» 
thority,  and  rontradlcted  in  ntit  a  few  of  its  statutes.  Of  its 
validity  and  acceptance  as  a  general  statute  by  jurisconsults  there 
are  evidences  in  the  130()s  and  14{K)s.  But  it  is  noticeable,  in 
regard  to  it,  that  despite  its  character  as  a  general  law,  it  yielded 
to  the  dominant  current,  assuming  at  one  time  or  place  the  char* 
acter  of  a  municipal  '*  fuero  *'  (in  this  sense  Fernando  III  conferred 
it  on  Cordova),  and  suffering  at  another,  local  alterations  of  its 
text  such  as  are  observable  in  comparing  the  translation  supposedly 
made  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  IX,  and  is  preserved  at  Santiago^  with 
those  that  circulated  in  Castile, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  unitive  tendency  manifested  itself  at  dif- 
ferent times*  Even  in  the  field  of  the  **  fueros  "  Alfonso  X  issued« 
in  1254,  a  volume  known  variously  as  that  of  "  the  Statutes," 
the  **Boük  of  the  Councils  of  Castile,*'  '*  Fuero  Castellano/* 
**  Fuero  Real,**  and  otherwise  ^ — which  is  nothing  else  than  a  model« 
more  complete  and  systematic  than  all  preceding  ones,  based  up*m 
these  and  the  **  Fuero  Juzgo  *'  with  additions,  and  conserving  with 
some  modifications  the  general  character  of  Visigotliic,  Leonese^ 
and  Castilian  hiw  as  elaborated  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Reconquest*  It  embraces  political,  procedural,  civil,  erimiaal« 
and  commercial  law,  developed  in  four  books;  and  its  redaction,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  any  true  **  fuero  '*  in 

*  E.g.  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-s*»ven  from  Alfonso  X  lo 
1299,  and  above  ninetj'-fuur  in  the  I.3f>0S|  moist  of  these  of  Alfonso  XI. 
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a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  account  men  were  forced  to 
govern  themselves  under  precedents,  arbitrations,  and  customs, 
which  were  often  pernicious,  wherefore  the  cities  themselves 
demanded  tliat  the  king  give  them  a  new  law.  This  Royal 
"Fuero  "was  adopted  by  the  royal  court  as  its  authority  in  ap* 
pellate  cases  and  for  the  jurisdiction^  of  the  capital.  It  wrs 
also  conceded  as  a  municipal  "  fuero  "  in  1255,  for  the  first  time, 
to  Aguilar  de  los  Campos,  and  later  to  other  cities,  as  for  example 
Burgos,  Valladohd,  Simancas,  Tudela»  Sorfa,  Avila,  Madrid» 
Plasencia,  and  Sego\ia ;  being,  in  short,  one  of  the  model  '*  fueros  '* 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  of  these  the  most  widely 
disseminated.  The  original  text  suffered  modifications  (by  Alfonso 
X  himself  in  1278-1279,  by  the  Cortes  of  \'alladolid  of  1293),  and 
local  variants  of  it  also  existed,  as  is  evident  from  the  differences 
between  the  manuscript  copies  that  remain  to  us*  Its  importance 
is  shown,  not  alone  in  the  modifications  just  referred  to  and  by 
the  great  extent  of  territory'  over  which  its  authority  extended, 
but  also  by  the  legal  problems  which  its  etiforcement  elicited* 
These  may  be  seen  in  a  legal  manuscript  that  accompanies  some 
of  the  copies  of  the  '*  Fuero  Real/*  entitled  **  Leyes  del  Estilo/* 
or  interpretations  of  the  foral  laws.  Although  these  cannot  be 
designated  infallibly  as  a  statute  (since  it  is  not  established  that 
they  were  promulgated  by  King  or  Cortes)»  they  serve  at  least  to 
show  (and  this  whether  the  manuscript  be  the  result  of  the  private 
initiative  of  some  jurist,  or  a  digest  of  legal  decisions,  or  of  any  other 
nature)  the  endeavor  made  to  adjust  the  work  of  Alfonso  X  to  tra- 
ditional customs,  —  in  other  words  the  variance  between  it  and 
the  new  necessities  of  the  time;  and  unquestionably,  too,  gaps 
and  obscnrities  that  blemishc<i  it. 

More  certainty  exists  regarding  another  group  of  statutes  called 
'*  Nuevas  "  (new),  which  are  said  to  have  been  promulgated  by 
Alfonst*  X  after  the  *'  Fuero  Real,*^  and  which,  to  judge  by  the 
preamble  common  to  many  of  them,  were  also  issued  to  set  tie  doubts 
felt  by  the  judges  in  the  application  of  the  law.  In  the  copies 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  a  chief  portion  of  these  laws  is  dupli- 
cated in  the  different  copies  along  with  others  that  are  variable, 
and  which  in  some  respects  betray  the  hand  of  a  private  compiler 
rather  than  a  legislator.  At  all  events  these  **  Le\'es  Nuevas  *' 
embrace  only  a  few  legal  topics,  —  the  relations  between  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  matter  of  loans,  civil  proeedure,  and  inheritanc*e. 

On  this  line  the  unification  of  the  law  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
little  advance ;  for  the  very  "  Fuero  Ileal  "  itself,  notwithstanding 
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its  wide  scope  (reflected  in  some  of  its  names)»  embraced  only  an 
exceedingly  slight  part  of  the  content  of  the  municipal  **  fuerc:)s  '* 
in  force  within  the  wide  territories  of  the  Castilian  crown.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Alfonso  X  and  his  father  devoted  no  little 
attention  and  labor  to  the  aim  of  accomplishing  at  a  stroke  this 
unification,  embodying  their  efforts  in  legal  works  that  have  made 
them  celebrated»  and  to  which  reference  must  now  be  made. 

To  Fernando  III  is  attribyte<l,  as  already  seen,  not  only  the  con- 
ception, but  also  the  partial  preparation,  of  a  code  which,  because  it 
was  intended  lo  embrace  seven  parts,  was  called  the  '*  Septenario," 
and  which  was  completed  by  Alfonso  X,  It  is  so  stated,  in  fact,  in 
the  preface  to  the  work,  which,  with  one  book  dedicated  to  the 
exposition  of  topics  of  theology  and  Canon  law,  isall  of  the  **Septen- 
ario  ■ '  (or  **  Setenario  ")  that  has  come  down  to  us  (in  a  manu- 
script of  the  1400s).  What  is  certain  is  that  it  was  not  adminis- 
tered as  statute,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  promulgated;  and  that  the 
character  of  the  text  does  not  even  justif\'  one  in  considering  it 
a  work  of  true  legislation,  ^  but  rather  only  as  an  encyclopiedic 
and  doctrinal  work;  and  finally,  that  not  even  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  body  of  the  work,  whether  characterized  like  the  **  Fuero 
Real  ''  by  traditional  tendencies  or  reflecting  Romanist  influences, 
can  to-day  be  conjectured. 

Of  this  same  period  of  Alfonso  X»  and  prepared  either  at  his  com- 
mand or  on  private  initiative,  we  possess  a  ci»mpilation  of  leg*d 
character,  analogous  to  the  *'  Septenario  '*;  namely,  the  so-calleil 
**  Especulo  (or  **  Espejo  ■ ')  de  todos  los  Derechos/'  or  Mirror  of  hU 
the  Laws,  —  a  name  much  used  at  the  time  throughout  Europe  to 
designate  doctrinal  treatises, — of  which  there  have  come  ilown 
to  us  fragments  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  late  12üOs  or 
eariy  i:}()Os.  In  the  prologue  it  is  stated  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed hy  selecting  from  all  the  **  fueros  **  whatever  was  l>est  and 
most  valuable,  and  with  the  counsel  and  accord  of  church  authori- 
ties, men  of  wealth,  and  jurists;  and  that  it  was  communicated 
to  the  cities  for  their  government.  The  last  statement  is  not, 
however,  established  by  any  historical  evidence  whatever;  and 
so  this  new  attempt  at  unification  (if  it  was  actually  made)  re- 
mained also  fruitless.  This  **  Es|>6culo  **  was,  however,  utilizei!  by 
lawyers  of  the  time  as  a  text  and  reference  book,  as  is  inferable 
from  manuscripts  of  the  1300s  in  which  its  principles  are  con- 
trasted with  the  existing  law  and  with  doctrinal  treatises. 

The  *'  Esfieculo  ''  was  not  the  last  work  of  this  character  pr<j- 
duced  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  X.     The  enterprise  of  a  greiit  legal 
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compilation  reappears  years  later  in  a  new  and  more  ample  work, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  its  predecessors,  but  of  greater  scope 
and  of  very  different  fate,  —  a  so-called  Statute  Book  ('*  Libro 
de  las  Leyes  ''),  which,  from  its  division  into  seven  parts,  came  to 
be  known  already  in  the  l^OOs  as  **  Las  Partidas  *'  or  '*  Leyes  de 
Partidas,*'  names  which  have  prevailed  ^  and  which  are  to-day  those 
used  to  designate  it.  Its  compilation  was  begun  in  1256  and  was 
completed,  it  would  seem,  in  12(i5.  Its  sources  were  the  **  fneros  ** 
and  worthy  customs  of  Castile  and  Leon  (for  example,  the  "  Fuero 
Juzgo,"  **  Fuero  Heal"  and  the  "  fueros  "  of  Cuenca  and  Cordoba), 
the  accepted  Canon  la%v  (the  Decretals),  and  the  works  i>f  the 
Human  jurisconsults  included  in  the  Pandects»  together  with 
those  of  the  Italian  commentators  upon  the  Justinian  law. 
Of  these  three  elements,  the  preponderant  were  the  canon  and 
the  Roman;  and  although  they  were  not  always  accepted  with 
servility,  their  doctrines  being  modified  as  to  some  points,  the 
general  character  of  the  "  Partidas  *'  is  that  of  an  encyclopaedia 
or  systematic  compendium  of  tliose  two  legal  systems*  They 
signalize  a  great  novelty  in  the  legal  history  of  Castile,  as  well 
for  the  new  material  which  they  added  as  for  the  niodifications 
they  effected  of  the  Visigotlnc  and  foral  tradition  in  the  field 
of  private  and  (in  part)  of  public  law.  The  redaction  of  the 
"  Partidas  "  was  the  work  of  several  jurists  whose  names  are  not 
cited  in  the  text,  and  %vas  done  under  the  supervision,  and  subject 
(how  much  cannot  be  determined)  to  the  active  intervention  of 
Alfonso,  who  was  himself  an  author  of  zeal. 

What  could  have  been  the  king's  intent  in  causing  the  compila* 
tion  of  the  **  Libro  de  las  Leyes?  "  Was  it  to  compose  a  legal  en- 
cych^pfiedia,  analogous  to  others  which  he  made  in  other  fields  of 
knowledge,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  (favorable  in 
both  Moslem  and  Christian  countries  to  this  sort  of  works)?  Or 
did  he  rather  wish  to  prepare  a  statute  or  code  expressive  of  the  new 
influences  of  the  Canon  and  Roman  law,  in  order  to  impose  it  as 
a  common  law  —  and  consequently  to  annul  the  *'  Fuero  Juzgo,** 
the  municipal  "  fueros,''  and  the  very  **  Fuero  Heal  **  itself  —  upon 
all  his  subjects?  The  latter  intent  seems  inferable  from  a  para* 
graph  of  the  preface  to  the  '*  Partidas  **  in  which  we  read :  **  We 
are  pleased  to  command  that  all  persons  of  our  dominion  be  gov- 
erned by  these  statutes  and  by  no  other  statute  or  *  fuero/  "  and 
from  other  similar  passages  in  various  statutes  of  the  same  collec- 
tion ;  and  though  the  same  may  be  read  in  the  **  Especulo,"  which 
was  never  law,  the  declaration,  suflSciently  explicit  and  repeated 
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in  other  passages,  does  not  on  that  account  the  less  exist,  and 
appears  tc»  justify  our  inference.  Yet  if  this  l>e  trustworthy,  it 
would  nevertheless  clash  with  various  significant  facts  in  Alfonst/s 
reign:  namely,  on  one  hand,  with  the  prohibition  against  the  ob- 
servance in  Castile  of  the  Roman  laws  embt*died  in  a  letter  of  the 
king  to  the  alcalde:^  of  Valladolid,  August,  1258;  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  repeated  confirmations  of  the  local  **  fueros  " 
(as  of  Zamora  in  1274;  Valladoüd,  1255;  Segovia,  125(5)  made  by 
him  in  different  Cortes,  the  concession  of  many  new  ones  (the 
majority  of  those  of  the  second  half  of  the  12(XJs  being  of  Don 
Alfonso),  and  the  promulgation  of  the  **  Fuero  Real  **  itself.  These 
were  acts  preceding,  cotemporaneous  with^and  following  the  com- 
pilation of  the  "  Partidas,**  and  by  them  the  king  himself  con- 
tradicted the  ostensible  character  and  purpose  of  that  work. 

In  whate\'er  way  this  contradiction  may  be  explained,  the  fact 
is  that  the  '*  Partidas  "  were  not  confirmed  äs  a  common  and  in- 
evitably ordained  law,  either  in  the  reign  of  tliat  king  or  of  his  suc- 
cessors, until  Alfonso  XL  These  went  on,  as  already  noted,  grant- 
ing municipal  **  fueros/*  sanctioning  the  **  Fuero  Ju^go  "  and 
**  Fuero  Real/*  making  alterations  in  the  last,  and  punishing  what- 
ever was  contrary  to  the  local  liberties;  thus  denying  not  only  the 
pretended  general  authority  of  the  "  Partidas,"  but  also  the  innova- 
tions which  the  doctrine  of  that  work  represented. 

And  yet  the  compilation  of  Alfonso  X  went  on  gaining  ground 
among  men.  Among  students,  notably  the  lain^'ers,  and  in  the 
universities  —  classes  especially  influenced  by  the  Roman  and  the 
Canon  law  —  the  ** Partidas''  served  as  a  text  and  referenct» lxM»k. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  glosses  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the 
12(Kls  and  i:KK)s,  by  the  fact  of  its  being  rca*l  aiul  expounded  in 
the  university  classes  (in  Portugal  and  Catalonia  as  well),  an«!  by 
the  publication  of  isolated  fragments  as  d(»ctrinal  texts.  This 
tendency  was  favored  by  the  strictly  didactic  character  (scientific, 
ethical,  or  historical)  of  not  a  few  of  the  stJitutes,  —  as  had  been 
likewise  true  of  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo/*  Doubtless  through  the  in- 
fluence of  lawyers  educated  in  the  universities,  who  were  already 
devoting  much  thought  to  public  affairs  (Alfonso  X  states  in  more 
than  one  place  in  his  works  that  he  consulted  **  men  learned  in  the 
law  *'),  many  portions  of  the  *'  Partidas  *'  were  gaining  authority 
in  legal  theory,  sanctione<i  by  the  then  new  and  great  prestige  of 
the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  in  the 
opinions  of  counsel.  One  cannot  otherwise  understand  why,  in 
a  number  of  Cortes  (for  example  those  of  Segovia  in  1347),  repre- 
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sentations  were  made  to  the  king  against  certain  details  of  the 
Partidas,  which»  if  they  had  not  been  enforced,  could  not  6ttingly 
have  been  characterized  by  the  petitioners  as  infractions  of  the  law» 
In  the  Cortes  of  Alcala  (1348)  the  ordinance  confirmed  by  Alfonso 
XI  also  seems  to  allude  to  conflicts  provoked  by  the  enforcement 
of  statutes  of  the  Partidai>,  And  indubitably  the  movement  in 
favor  of  these  had  come  to  be  very  powerful;  for  in  thjit  same 
ordinance  it  was  resolve<l  to  promulj^ate  the  compilation  of  Alfonso 
X,  making  it  obligatory  in  all  points  not  contradictory  of  the 
municipal  *  fyeros,"  the  **  Fuero  Real/'  and  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility. 

With  this  the  idea  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  was  realized.  Thence- 
forward the  Canon  and  Roman  doctrines  could  influence  openly 
and  legall}'  the  positive  law,  in  modification  of  the  native  law  of 
Leon  and  Castile.  To  Alfonso  X  was  also  due  a  special  law  relating 
to  the  justices  of  the  appellate  royal  court  C'  adelantados 
mayores  *')»  and  a  regulation  of  gambling  houses. 

The  **  Ordenamiento  of  Alcala  "  was  not  limited  to  giving  the 
force  of  law  to  the  '*  Partidas  '*  (with  the  limitations  mentioned) ; 
it  also  formulated  in  outline  a  hierarchy  of  sources  within  the 
positive  law.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  puts  the  statutes  resolved  in 
that  Cortes,  which  concerned  various  matters  of  political  law, 
Judicature  and  procedure,  civil  law,  criminal  law,  and  public  finance, 
introducing  important  changes,  to  a  number  of  which  referenct'  has 
already  been  made.  After  these  come  the  **  Fuero  Real "  (**  Fuero 
de  las  Leyes '')  —  *'  which  is  observed  in  our  court  and  which 
certain  cities  of  our  realm  keep  as  their  fuero  *'  —  and  the  motiici- 
pal  "  fueros,"  whose  authority  (except  in  matters  "  against  God 
and  reason  **)  Alfonso  XI  confirmed,  though  reserving  the  right 
to  amend  and  better  them.  Lastly,  and  as  a  supplementär}'  law, 
come  the  '*  Partidas,"  —  ''  albeit  it  appears  not  that  they  have  been 
thus  far  published  by  mandate  of  the  king,  nor  were  ever  held  for 
laws."  Similarly  it  confirmed  the  "  fueros  "  or  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  their  vassals,  —  the  special  one  of  trial  by  judicial 
combat  (**  rieptos  "),  and  the  general  one  of  rank  C'  fijosdalgo  "), 
— -  which  Alfons<i  XI  decreed  on  the  basis  cif  that  said  to  have 
been  granted  in  the  Cortes  of  Nfijera,  and  which  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  ordinance.  As  for  the  **  Partidas/'  the  king  notes  that  he 
had  caused  it  to  be  **  harmonized,  amended,  and  amplified  in  cer- 
tain matters  " ;  that  is  to  say,  the  text  of  the  **  Partidas  "  in  force 
from  this  time  was  not  the  same  as  that  originally  put  forth  by 
Alfonso  X,  which  had  been  re\'ised  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
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age.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  new  statutes  of  the  **  Ordena* 
miento  *'  (whose  authority  eontroUed)  modified  substantially 
many  important  principles  of  the  Alfonsine  compilation;  for  ex- 
ample, in  judicial  procedure,  contracts,  the  regulation  of  conjugal 
property,  and  inheritance;  while  the  traditional  royal  and  mu» 
nicipal  foral  law  was  in  great  part  affirmed. 

Legislative  variety  continued,  as  is  seen,  in  the  same  degree  as 
that  in  which  Alfonso  the  Wise  left  it,  and  his  great-grandson 
(Alfonso  XI)  not  only  sanctioned  it  in  the  **  Ordenamiento  of 
AlcalÄ/*  but  further  confirmed  it  by  concessions  of  many  municipal 
**  fueros,"  as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

The  common  elements  of  the  positive  law,  nevertheless,  went  on 
rapidly  growing  in  number  and  gaining  ground.  The  great  legis- 
lative activity  of  the  Cortes  and  the  steadily  growing  absolutism 
of  the  kings  —  which  was  manifested  in  the  frequency  and  abun- 
dance with  which  they  legislated  '*  motu  proprio  "  in  **  cedülas,*' 
letters  patent,  king*s  letters,  and  ordinanc*es  —  went  on  overlaying 
the  diversities  of  the  '*  fueros  ''  with  a  mass  of  regulations  of  com- 
mon observance,  which  gradually  lessened  the  special  province  of 
the  local  laws  and  annulled  many  of  their  provisions.  And  the 
unitive  prtxress  was  bound  to  end  thus,  even  though  not  through 
promulgating  any  general  und  common  code  or  expressly  abrogating 
the  "  fueros,**  but  instead  confirming  and  even  increasing  them  (as 
already  seen,  and  as  continued  to  be  done  in  the  statutes  of  Cortes 
and  royal  acts  of  the  l^itXls  and  14(XJ3);  for  these  confirmations 
and  additions  had  continually  less  actual  meaning,  representing 
exemptions  more  apparent  than  real,  increasingly  curtailed  from 
day  to  day.  The  ordinances  of  the  Cortes  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  crown  had  gone  on  modifying  and  unifying  political  and 
criminal  law,  the  law  of  judicature,  and  that  of  public  finance, 
which  constituted  the  very  basis  of  the  particularism  of  the 
*'  fueros  **;  and  the  innovations  of  the  private  and  procedural  law 
of  the  **  Partidas  **  passed  through  these  channels  from  the  status 
of  a  suppleraentar>'  to  that  of  a  preferential  law.  In  appearance, 
the  gradation  of  sources  indicated  in  the  ''  Ordenamiento  of  AlcalÄ" 
was  not  altered.  But  from  Alfonso  XI  to  the  Catholic  Kings 
matters  changed  greatly  in  essence;  for  the  power  of  emending 
and  bettering  the  '*  fueros  "  which  the  king  had  reserved  to  him- 
self came  to  be  the  thing  of  most  impc^rtance,  through  which  the 
new  law  was  enthroned  in  supremacy  in  the  greater  part  of  social 
relations.  In  conformity  with  this  tendency  Peter  I  made  a  new 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  **  Partidas  *'  in  the  Cortes  of  1351,  and 
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later  kings  repeatedly  confirmed  their  authority.  The  fact  should 
be  noted  that  %'arious  Cortes  of  the  14()CJs  (Madrid,  1433  and  14.58; 
\'alladolid,  1447;  Medina ,  1405)  petitioned  the  formation  of  new 
compilations  of  the  law  and  elucidations  of  those  existing ;  this 
was  yet  another  proof  of  the  great  complexity  of  the  positive  law, 
and  of  the  confusion  and  doubt  that  continually  resoltetl  in 
attempting  to  determine  what  what  really  obligatory  in  an^^ 
case- 
To  Peter  I  has  come  to  be  attributed  a  code  comprehensive  of 
the  special  **  fueros  **  of  the  nobility,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  the  **  Fuero  Viejo  **  of  Tastile,  Its  exist enc»e  was  unknown 
until  at  the  close  of  the  17(KJs  two  Aragonese  scholars  diseovered 
its  text  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  published  it,  accepting  its 
authenticity  as  certain.  But  the  fact  that  the  preface  (in  which 
the  history  of  the  **  Fuero  \'iejo  **  is  set  forth  and  the  pretension 
is  made  that  Peter  I  ordered  and  republished  it  in  1356)  is  full  of 
errors;  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  statutes  expressive  of 
legal  conditions  whose  actual  existence  in  Castile  is  very  doubtfuK 
and  the  clearing  up  of  the  royal  sources  of  its  text  (accomplished 
in  recent  times)  compel  a  belief  that  it  was  never  a  legal  code,  but 
rather  a  compilation  made  in  the  14(M)s  on  private  initiative  and 
for  private  ends,  upon  the  basis  of  other  private  compilations  and 
the  '*  Ordenamiento  of  Alcald,"  although  with  notable  variations. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  compiler  does  show  himself  well  in- 
formed of  the  actual  law,  to  judge  by  the  concordance  of  many 
statutes  of  this  **  Fuero  **  with  authentic  documents  of  the  time. 
The  sources  of  the  privileges  or  **  fueros  **  of  the  nobility  in  this 
period  are  to  be  sought  mainly  in  charters,  the  '*  Fuero  Real," 
the  *'  Partidas,"  and  the  *'  Ordenamiento  de  Fijosdalgo  *'  C*  Ordi- 
nance of  Gentlemen  "')  granted  by  Alfonso  XL 

The  reign  of  the  *'  Catholic  Kings/*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
represented  in  the  history  of  Spain  great  changes  in  the  political 
order  —  the  conquest  of  Granada»  the  curbing  of  the  nobility  of 
Castile,  the  annexation  of  the  lands  discovered  in  America  and  of 
Navarre,  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  Africa,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  army;  as  well  as  in  criminal  law  (the  Inquisition),  and  in 
society  (expulsion  of  the  -lews,  conversion  of  the  Andalusian  Moors, 
etc.) ;  and  all  these  changes  necessarily  produced  a  great  develop- 
ment of  legislation  J 

Despite  the  importance  of  certain  Cortes  of  this  time,  as  those 

*A  detailed  statement  of  them  will  be  found  in  vol.  2  of  Aliamira, 
**CivilizaeiÖE  Espaßola.'* 
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of  Madrigal,  Toledo,  and  Toro,  and  others  of  Aragon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  disp^jshions  promulgated  were  due  to  the  personal  ini- 
tiative of  the  king,  and  were  in  the  form  of  *'  cedulas/'  king*3 
letters,  provisions,  capitulations,  instructions,  etc.  And,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  ordered  compila- 
tion was  profoundly  felt,  for  that  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.  incom- 
plete and  behind  the  age,  was  in  many  respects  deficient.  This 
labor  was  undertaken  by  two  jurists,  by  both  it  would  seem  by 
commission  of  Queen  Isabella:  Dr;  Alfonso  for  Alonso)  Diaz 
de  Montalvo,  and  Dr.  Galindez  de  Can  ajal  The  publication  of 
only  the  former^s  compilation  was  realized,  under  the  title  of 
**  Ordenanzas  Reales  de  Castilla  "  (1484?);  it  was  jKjpularly 
known  as  the  **  Ordenamiento  del  Doctor  Montalvo.**  The  work 
is  divided  into  eight  bm^ks  and  comprises  ordinances  of  the  Cortes 
from  that  of  Alcalä  of  134S  onward,  and  various  classes  of  royal 
acts  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  X,  including  some  taken  from  earlier 
legal  source-books !  in  number,  a  total  of  1103  statutes  relative  to 
political»  administrative,  procedural,  civil,  and  criminal  law,  of 
which  230  were  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  It  is  doubtful  whether 
I^Iontalvo*s  collection  attained  legal  authority,  or  only  remained 
a  mere  essay  which  the  crown  did  not  come  to  promulgate  as  law. 
At  all  events  it  was  neither  perfect  nor  complete.  There  are 
statutes  in  it  that  are  duplicated,  others  of  corrupted  text^  some 
the  ascription  of  whose  origin  is  not  trustworthy;  and  of  course  it 
does  not  contain  all  the  dispositions  of  the  crown  and  of  the  Cortes 
anterior  to  the  Catholic  Kings,  nor  all  those  issued  in  their  time 
down  to  1484.  There  were  later  promulgated  and  printed,  in 
casual  issues,  various  instructions  and  ordinances,*  and  a  compila- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  Juan  Ramirez,  which  includes  papal 
bulls  and  rustiiian  laws  (LiO.*^).  But  the  necessity  of  a  good  com- 
pilation, clear  and  methodical,  continued.  In  her  will  Queen 
Isabella  reconmiende<I  its  preparation. 

Ali  important  group  among  the  laws  of  the  time  is  formed  by 
those  relative  to  the  American  dominions,  which  later,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II,  came  to  tninstitute  a  part  of  the  '*  Recopikeiön  de  las 
Leyes  de  Indias,''  which  will  be  later  referred  to,' 

'  See  their  enumeration  in  the  work  just  cited  (2d  ed.).  vol  II,  p.  4S5. 
Among  them  the  most  important  is  the  trroup  known  as  the  **  Leyes  d« 

Toru'   which  are  referred  t^j  below  in  J  22. 

*  For  an  enumeration  and  elaborate  analysis  of  them  "'-"  .>c.»,...^.ii.^  ^^t.. 
book  of  .4.  Fabii,  **Ensayo  histörieo  sohre  la  h^gislaei* 
espafiolesde  UltrÄmar"(voL  I  of  the  "Coleceiönde  D*m^»ii 
in  piiblieaHon   hy  the  Aeademi»  de  la  Hisloria) :   and  for  ntw 

cxpo«iit:ion  of  their  novelties  see  esijeeially  §§  574,  575,  587, a{. 
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§  20.  Roman  Elements  in  the  Statutory  Law,  and  Particularly 
in  the  "  Partidas.**  ■ —  Having  now  described  the  external  history 
of  the  sources  of  the  law,  it  remaios  to  be  seen  how  the  Rtrnian 
law^  of  Justinian  and  the  Canon  law  made  their  way  ioto  them  and 
into  legal  practice  generally. 

The  influence  of  the  former  found  its  entry  already  prepared 
for  by  events  anterior  to  the  1200  s;  but  in  that  century  it  was  strik- 
ingly revealed  in  legislative  measures  and  didactic  works.  A 
formidable  struggle  was  thus  begun  betw'een  it  and  the  legislation 
and  native  customs  whose  distinctive  character  has  been  noted 
above.  The  renascence  of  the  Justinian  law  in  Europe,  thanks 
to  the  labors  of  the  Italian  and  French  schools,  especially  from  the 
end  of  the  10l3()s  onward,  did  not  fail  to  show  effects  in  the  Penin- 
sula J 

That  that  law  had  exercised  some  influence  in  Spain  before  the 
1200  s,  and  even  upon  legislation,  cannot  be  doubted,  although  it 
cannot  l>e  aflBrmed  as  to  all  the  matters  professed  by  certain 
WTiters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  utilization,  albeit  inconsiderable, 
in  the  **  Usatici  Barchinon£e ''  is  established  by  the  compilation 
called  ''  Petri  Exceptiones  Legum  Romanorum  ''  (of  uncertain  date 
and  authorship).-  It  is  also  said  that  vestiges  of  the  same  law  are 
betrayed  by  a  manuscript  of  Petrus  de  Ganon  of  the  1000  s,  cited 
by  Nicolas  Antonio.^  That  it  must  have  been  influeotial  in  the 
Visigothic  period  is  an  assumption  not  indisputable,  although  it  is 
indeed  highly  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
territories  rule<l  by  the  Byzantines,  and  that  the  statute  of  Recees- 
vinth  (or  Kindasvinth)  prohibiting  the  application  of  "  remotis 
alienarum  gentium  legibus  '*  is  a  reference  to  it.^    But  these  Roman 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  classic  work  of  Smngny  upon  this  suhject, 
*'Gesehiehte  des  römischei^  Reehtji  im  Mittelalter**  (181.5-18:51  and  18:j4- 
1835)  has  been  rectified  and  supplemented  in  many  points  by  Fitting» 
Fieker,  Schupfer,  and  many  other  modern  Roman  int«.  Il<*aders  of  Spamsh 
will  and  a  gf>od  aeeount  of  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
this  question  in  the  excellent  book  of  F.  CUmfnie  de  Dief/o,  '*  Introduceiön 
al  estudio  de  las  institaei<5nes  de  dereebo  romano*'  (Madrid  1900). 

*  See  Fieker  on  the  *' Usatici  Barcbinonffi*'  and  their  relations  with 
the  t'.Exceptiones  Lejrum  Romanorum*'  in  the  ** Mitteilungen  des  Instituts 
für  Osterreichische  Geschieh tsfonschunpr/'  vol.  VII,  suppL  voh  II»  pt.  1. 

»  N.  Antonio,  *'Biblioteea  llispana  Vetus/'  voL  I,  p.  518.  The  affirm- 
ation is  made  by  Urena,  **Sumario/' 

*  Urena,  who  agrees  with  one  or  another  foreign  authority,  believe»  that 
it  is  also  traceable  in  the  **  Formulas  VisiKöticaa*'  (which  Hinojam  denies) ; 
as  well  as  in  the  diviijioo  into  12  books  of  the  Code  of  Ri'cces^inth,  and  per- 
haps in  a  statute  (ley  1,  tit.  :i,  bk.  3)  of  the  "  Forum  ludicum."  Clements, 
op.  ciL,  p.  UYI  says  :  "The  leg-islation  of  Justinian  was  introduc»*d  into 
Italy  after  the  conquests  of  Xarse*.  It  atUüned  €*spt»cial  dominance  in 
Rornaj?na,  wa^  more  or  less  widely  Igiown  in  the  Oalhc  provinces»  and 
ptrhapn  al^o  in  Spain.'* 
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fragments,  even  were  they  to  be  completely  proved  to  be  such, 
are  of  scant  importance.  The  Justinian  element  did  not  attain 
importance  in  the  Peninsula  until  the  12ütls.  In  that  and  the 
preceding  century  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  the  Roman 
law  in  Spain  is  attested  by  the  names  of  various  jurisconsults  (some 
of  them  students  or  professors  in  foreign  UniverNities,  for  the  most 
part  at  Bologna;  others,  of  Italian  origin  resident  in  Spain»  as  the 
**  magister  *'  Jacome  Ruiz);  by  the  diffusion  of  Justinian  teKts  in 
the  original  or  translations;  and  by  the  existence  of  legal  works 
inspired  by  the  Justinian  system,* 

Of  these  works,  there  was  in  Castile  in  the  1200s  only  one  of 
a  truly  legislative  character,  **  The  Fuero  Real/'  For  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  *'  Septenario  "  of  Ferdinand  III  (whose  only 
preserved  fragment  does  not  permit  one  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
that  it  was  Romanist  in  character»  although  the  affirmative  be 
probable),  or  the  **  Esp^culo  "  was  promulgated  or  enforced  as  lawj 
and  as  for  the  *'  Part  Idas,"  we  have  seen  that  they  did  not  enjoy 
the  status  of  an  obligator}"  code  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise. 

Although  the  *'  Fuem  Real  '*  was  (as  already  statt*d}  predomi- 
nantly indigenous  in  its  elements,  it  offered  tvrtain  novelties  tlmt 
indicate  the  inflow  of  the  Roman  law  into  the  field  of  civil  law. 
Such  are  various  of  the  rules  of  interstate  successit>n ;  testamentary 
executors;  adoption  —  whose  reguhition  is  adjusted  to  the  Justin- 
ian system;  the  accession  of  **  insula  nata  '*;  and  a  good  part  of 
the  theory  of  contracts.  In  other  matters  (such  as  **  mejoras/* 
the  prescriptive  period  for  gaining  title,  and  marriage^  tlie  '*  Fuero 
Real  "  rectified  the  earlier  municipal  **  fueros  *'  without  adopting 
the  Roman  law;  sometimes  reviving  mandates  of  the  *'  Fuero 
Juzgo  "  that  had  fallen  into  desuetude;  at  other  times  establish- 
ing rules  of  distinct  form  borrowed  from  the  Canon  law  or  other 
sources.  A  novelty  of  importance,  and  not  of  Roman  origin,  is 
the  testament  by  agency  (**  por  comisario  ''), 

There  was  a  larger  Roman  element,  as  already  seen,  in  the  *'  Par- 
tidas/'  Within  the  field  of  civil  law  the  Romanism  of  this  code  h 
displayed  especially  in  the  following  topics:  the  theiiry  of  the  nature 
of  law  and  custom;  *  the  theory  of  status;  the  division  of  thing» 
and  of  rights  into  those  real  and  personal ;  the  doctrine  of  owner- 
ship;   modes  of  acquisition;  possession;  servitudes;  hypothec  and 

*  rf.  Altamira,  **LA<mne9/' 

^  UniveTAidad  de  Oviedo,  "Trabajos  de  iavesti^aciÖn  en  la  c&tedrm  y 
seminario  de  Historia  general  del  Derecho,"  1905* 
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pledge;  emphyteusis  (the  principles  of  whieh  came  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  other  medieval  contracts  which  were,  strictly 
considered,  different,  (§  IS  above,  n.  3);  the  classes  and  formalities 
of  c«jntract;  the  distinction  between  pact  and  cuntract;  extinction 
of  obligations;  dowry  of  the  wife  (making  that  derived  from  the 
husband  (**  arras  **)  equivalent  to  the  gift  **  propter  nuptias/' 
and  introducing  the  inalienabihty  of  the  former  and  its  security  by 
a  legal  hypothec  upon  the  property  of  the  husband) ;  modification 
of  the  rules  regulating  the  ganancial  (community)  system  ^ — which 
the  '*  Partid^s  '*  do  not  expressly  regulate,  but»  so  far  as  the  local 
custom  permits,  assume  in  matrimonial  contracts ^ — as  respects 
the  property  that  might  constitute  them,  excluding  the  fruits  of 
the  dowry  and  the  "  arras  **;  the  suppression  of  the  widow  s  dower, 
— though  not  of  the  compact  of  community  (§  18  above),  —  and  the 
intrtiduction  on  the  other  hand  of  the  rule  giving  a  fourth  part  of 
the  inheritance  to  the  young  widow  who  brings  no  dowry;  the  def- 
inition of  the  legal  incapacities  of  women  established  by  the  **  Sena- 
tus  consult  um  \  ellejanum,"  with  the  exceptions  introduced  by  the 
Glossators,  and  the  constitution  **  Sia  qua  rauher";  administra- 
tion of  her  *''  parapherna  ''  by  a  wife  when  she  did  not  intrust  them 
to  the  husband  for  administration  by  hini ;  the  principles  of  legiti- 
mac.v  and  of  adoption,  and  the  entire  theory  of  the  *'  patria  po- 
testas,"  with  negation  of  maternal  authority;  the  principles  of 
wills  (their  classes,  formalities,  etc/);  legitimes  (compulsory  testa- 
mentary shares),  which  were  adjusted  to  the  118th  Novel  of 
Justinian,  with  some  variations;  the  rules  of  the  division  of  the 
inheritance;  the  repudiation  of  the  right  of  kinship;  and,  finally, 
intestate  succession.* 

If  the  immediate  imposition  of  so  considerable  a  mass  of  inno- 
vations up^in  the  cities  of  the  Castilian  crown  had  been  possible, 
the  derangements  produced  in  civil  life  woidd  have  been  enormous. 
Fortunately,  impositions  of  this  sort  are  not  reconcilable  with  the 
processes  of  history.  When  they  are  attempted,  they  are  futile, 
since  the  people  will  not  rcceivT  or  tolerate  them.  Nor  was  this 
contemplatetl  hy  Alfonso  X,  who  diil  not  promulgate  the  "  Par- 
tidas  '"  (des|>ite  the  repeated  expression  in  their  text  of  the  obli- 
gatory character  o(  the  laws  of  that  compilation);  nor  can  any 
such  intent  be  attributed  with  probability  to  him,  seeing  that  his 

^  Hinojom,  "Dis<ryrsos  leidos,"  etc. 

^  See  Mnriififz  Marina,  **  Efisayo  bist-tSripo-crltipo  de  la  antigua  legfiB- 
laeiön,**  books  S  and  9 :  La  Serna,  prof  ace  to  the  edit  ion  of  the  *' Par  tidas** 
publijihfd  hy  the  cMlitorial  house  (and  known  under  the  name  of )  La  Publici- 
dad,  Madrid,  1848.     Ct.  Altdmira,  *'Lacunes.'"  pp.  10-lL 
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whole  conduct  as  a  legislator  contradicts  it.*  As  little  did  his 
successors  attempt  it,  until  Alfonso  XI,  who  in  one  of  the  statutes 
passed  in  the  Cortes  of  Alcalä  *>f  1348  —  and  inserted,  as  we  hav^e 
seen,  in  the  **  Ordenamiento  "  tliat  bears  the  name  of  that  assembly 
—  ordered  the  publication  of  the  *'  Partidas  ''  (according  to  them 
an  authority  of  the  lowest  order,  as  supplementary  to  the 
royal  t?;tatutes),  the  **  Fuero  Real,**  and,  so  far  as  these  were  of 
actual  authority,  the  municipal  **  fueros/'  If  12(>5  be  accepted 
as  the  year  in  which  the  cump<:>s!tion  of  the  **  Partidas  *'  was  endeil, 
we  have  a  period  of  eighty-three  years  during  which  the  work  of 
Alfonso  X  remained,  in  legal  phraseology,  suspended. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  was  so  only  in  appearance.  Its 
fame,  which  corresponded  to  the  merits  of  its  execution,  rapidly 
opened  it  a  way  and  gave  it,  among  the  embcdiments  of  the  national 
legal  genius,  a  rank  as  high  as  any  which  Alfonso's  ambition  could 
have  craved  for  it.  The  manner  in  which  its  influence  was 
spread  has  been  indicated  alx>ve  in  §  19.  But  though  this  process 
is  known  to  us  in  its  general  features,  we  know  very  little  of  it  in 
detail*  We  possess  to-day  very  few  data  in  regard  to  the  actual 
enf*jrcement  of  the  Alfonsine  compilation  in  the  judgments  of  the 
courts,  the  resolutions  of  the  Royal  Council»  and  other  embodi- 
ments of  the  positive  law.  ^lartinez  Marina  gathered  together 
all  the  evidence  that  on  this  point  is  adducible:  petitions»  passages 
in  the  act^  of  the  Cortes  anterior  to  1348,  some  of  them  of  doul>tful 
meaning;  a  **  ley  del  Estilo  *'  (§  19) — likewise  questionable  as 
regards  the  legal  force  of  the  collection  to  which  it  belongs;  three 
statutes  of  the  **  Ordenamiento  of  Alcaid  ";  and  the  political  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Castile  provoketl  between 
the  heirs  of  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X  and  his  second  son  Sancho* 
A  very  scanty  showing,  as  is  evident;  and  even  of  these  we  must 
eliminate,  for  our  purposes,  the  portions  that  do  not  relate  to  the 
private  law.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  precise  determination 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  Roman  element  of  the  **  Partidas  **  up  to 
1348  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  judge^made  law  of  the 
preceding  eighty-three  years  (of  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  many 
documents  vnll  be  found  in  the  archives);  the  diplomatic  ctiUections 
of  the  Kings  Alfonso  X,  Sancho  IV,  Ferdinand  IV,  and  Alfonso  XI 
(up  to  1348);  and  the  papers  of  the  Royal  Council,-  ex- 
tracting from  them  all  the  concrete  references  to  a  preferential  en- 

»  Altamirn^  **Cmli2aciön  espafiola,"  vol.  II,  p.  79, 

'  On  the  Council  and    thu  influence  in  it  of  the  Ic^fts«  lee  C<md6  df 

Torrednai,  "Los  consejos  del  toy  en  la  edad  media." 
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foreement  of  the  Roman  doctrines  as  contrasted  with  the  native. 
Until  this  investigation  shall  have  been  made  (he  its  results  what 
they  may)j  we  cannot  rest  content  with  our  knowledge  of  this 
period,  so  important  in  the  le^al  history  of  Castile,* 

§  21.  The  Status  of  the  "  Partidas  "  after  the  **  Ordenamlento 
of  Alcala  "  (1348)*  — The  question  of  the  penetration  of  Roman 
theon^  into  Spanish  ci\'il  law  was  not  settled  by  the  statute  of  the 
'*  Ordenamiento  of  Alcala  '*  above  referred  to.  The  **  Ordena- 
miento  ''  was  in  this  respect  evidently  the  product  of  compromises. 
Allusions  are  made  in  it  to  conflicts  pro%Tjked  by  the  (unlawful) 
application  of  the  statutes  of  the  **  Partidas*' ;  and  one  need  not 
feel  doubts  in  believing  that  the  solution  offered  In'  Alfonso  XI 
proves  the  strength  which  the  opinions  favorable  to  the  Roman 
element  had  acquireil.  In  contrast  to  the  satisfaction  thus  given 
to  these  opinions  in  ranking  the  **  Partidas  "  as  a  supplementary 
law,  there  appear  nevertheless  statutes  that  mark,  beyond  all  un- 
certainty, a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  native  element,  and  which 
confirm  this,  expressly  and  concretely,  in  preference  to  certain 
principles  of  the  Justinian  law.  Examples  of  such  statutes  are 
those  relative  to  the  dispensation  of  formalities  in  contract,  the 
administration  of  matrimonial  property,  succession,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  appointment  of  an  lieir  (which  they  repudiate). 

After  1348,  howe\er,  the  question  reappears  for  us  in  similar 
terms»  —  since  that  which  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is  what 
effective  enforcement  was  enjt>yed  after  that  date  by  the  code  of 
Alfonso  X  (corrected  by  Alfonso  XI  when  he  promulgated  it); 
wliether  as  a  law  strictly  supplementary  to,  or  —  in  the  manner 
noted  before  13  IS  —  as  a  rule  superior  to  and  derogative  of  the 
nati\*e  law,  notwithstanding  the  precedence  given  these  in  the 
*' Ordenamiento."  Martinez  Marina  attacked  this  problem  and 
established  in  reference  to  it  direct  and  indirect  proofs  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  **  Partidas ''  from  the  13(K)s  onward.-  He 
reaches  this  general  conclusion :  That  the  legists,  imbued  with  the 
theories  of  Justinian  and  the  Canon  law,  and  of  the  Glossators 
and  Commentators  of  the  Renascence,  habitually  cited  all  tliis 
rubbish  in  the  civil  courts,  where  these  doctrines  **  ser\'ed  as  the 


^  la  th*^  pragrmaties  and  royal  ordors  suhsfqueat  t^  the  **  Partida«/* 
whk'h  we  know  t.o*day  througfi  tliB  ^'Compilaeion  del  Doctor  Montalvo/* 
evidence «  of  Roman  inOyenee  are  not  diseernihle:  on  the  contrary,  thf re  are 
confirmationR  of  slatut^^s  of  the  '*Fuero  Real,"  and  of  native  institutions 
sueh  as  the  *'gananciales."  Much  still  remains  to  be  detemnned,  however» 
in  this  field. 

-  All  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Allamira,  "Lacunes/'  pp.  13-15. 
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norm  of  judgment,  and  as  interpretations  of  the  national  statutest 
particularly  the  '  Partida^?/*  To  this  code,  because  derived  from 
those  sources  and  especially  adjusted  to  their  distortions»  they 
assigned  arbitrarily  a  chief,  or  more  exactly,  a  sole  authority. 
although  indeed  always  maintaining  it  in  a  status  of  dependence 
upon  Justinian  and  his  interpreters/*'  The  author  failed  how- 
ever, to  develt>p  this  averment  with  the  accumulation  of  concrete 
citations  that  one  might  desire;  and  consequently  this  question 
also  remains  expectant  upon  scholarly  investigations  of  the  docu- 
mentary source  of  legal  decisions,  the  acts  of  the  Cortes,  and  the 
pragmatics  of  the  crown. ^ 

§  22.  The  **  Leyes  d©  Toro,"  —  This  struggle  between  Ro- 
manism and  the  native  law  was  prolonged  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  13(X>s  and  all  of  the  14003.  It  was  attempted  to  impose  the 
former,  as  has  been  seen,  through  two  channels:  the  **  Partidas," 
on  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Justinian  law  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Commentators  not  included  in  that  code,  and  whose  citation 
before  the  courts  was  prohibite<l  by  a  pragmatic  of  John  II  as  early 
as  1427*  The  Catholic  Kings  followed  in  this  respect  a  vacillating 
and  contradictory  policy,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  prag- 
matic of  1499,  that  of  1502»   and  that  known  as  of    Barcelona,* 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  the  recurrence  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  the  same  state  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  and  of  conflicts  betw^een  the  various  sources  which,  now 
statutes  and  now  the  servile  ofjinions  of  the  legists,  were  introduce 
ing  into  practice.  The  **  Ordenamiento  **  of  the  (  ortes  of  Toledo 
of  1502.  first  promulgated  in  1.505  in  the  Cortes  of  Toro  ("  Leyes  de 
Toro  ")  was  an  answer  to  this  and  an  attempt  at  a  new  clearing 
yj)  of  the  situation.  The  pragmatic  promulgating  the  **  Ordena- 
miento "  expresses  with  sufficient  clearness  its  motive: 


»  Martinez  Marina,  "Enaayo  hist^Srico-crltieo  de  la  antigfua  leirfäliu'i^^ii,' 
bk,  9,  par.  24.     Note  tht^  contrasts  he  establishes  between  the  pure  lioman 
law  and  the  **Partidas/*  In  this  matter  hf»  only  oontinuee  the  distinctioa 
which  is  discernible  in  all  the  cnvilrnns  of  the    1700s,  who  im^udi^  th«? 
**Partidas*'  in  the  Spanish  law  oven  when  they  are  proh    ''.  '-  the 

Roman  and  in  fav^or  of  the  native.     8uch  inclusion  wa  i  ter, 

traditional,  and  may  be  seen  in  chapter  1Ö  of  the  instru*  Jm-ü  ...«  .  .^rt^- 
dores  *'  issued  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Kings  and  cited  by  Martinrs 
Marina. 

*  As  an  example  of  what  can  b©  gleaneii  in  these  souroee«  recall  thm 
statute  issued  by  John  II  at  Olmedo  on  May  15,  1445,  deel&rntory  i^  oor- 
tain  statutes  of  the  2d  **Partida*'  and  of  the  ''Fuero  Real/*  and  whi<*h 
was  pointed  out  by  Akso  and  Dr  Manutl  in  their  *'  Instituciöneis  del  dert*cho 
civil  de  Castilla'  (4th  ed.,  Madrid,  1786,)  p*  Uüom. 

*  AUamira,  **Lacuiies/'  pp.  14-16. 
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"  Be  it  known  that  reports  of  the  great  hurt  and  damage  done 
to  my  subjects  and  natives  by  the  great  variety  and  diversities  that 
prevailed  in  the  understanding  of  certain  statutes  of  these  my 
realms,  as  well  of  the  **  Fuero  "  as  of  the  '*  Partidas  ''  and  of 
"  Ordenamientos/'  and  of  other  matters  that  had  need  of  inter- 
pretation though  there  were  no  laws  concerning  them,  were  re- 
pt^rtefl  to  the  King  my  lord  and  father  and  to  the  Queen  my  lady 
and  mother,  whom  may  God  keep:  wherefore  it  Ccime  to  pass  that 
in  certain  parts  of  these  my  kingdoms,  and  even  in  my  own  courts 
judgments  were  taken  and  sentences  given  in  identical  cases  some- 
times one  way  and  other  times  another,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  variety  and  diversity  that  existed  in  the  understanding  of 
the  said  laws  among  the  lawyers  of  these  my  realms/'  etc. 

The  **  Ley  es  de  Toro  **  resolved  some  of  these  cases  of  **  variety 

and  diversity.**  Sometimes  they  inclined  toward  the  native,  but 
usually  to  the  Roman  and  Canon  law;  in  certain  institutes  they 
adopted  a  compromised  policy,  consisting  in  the  recognition  of 
both  systems  at  the  same  time.  The  familiarity  of  these  laws  and 
the  abundance  of  extensiv^e  and  profound  commentaries  upon  them, 
some  modern/  excuses  us  from  tarrying  in  an  exposition  of  their 
principles;  but  we  may  indicate  their  chief  novelties  and  most 
important  principles.  The  "  Partidas  "  triumph  in  them  in 
the  law  relative  to  sealed  testaments;  various  particularities  of 
succession;  the  right  of  preferential  purchase  by  a  cotenant;* 
the  dowry  brought  by  the  wife,  implicitly  recognized  at  the  same 
time  as  that  derived  from  the  husband,  to  which  was  given  the 
erroneoos  name  of  **  arras**;  prescTiptive  periods;  the  validity 
of  the  *'  Senatus  consultiim  Vellejanum  "  (relating  to  a  vnfe's 
contracts) ;  and  in  other  details.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principles 
ofthat  code  were  contradicted,  or  others  ignored  by  it  were  affirmed, 
in  the  recognition  of  the  testamentary  acts  of  those  condemned 
to  death,  and  of  sons  under  tutelage;  in  the  ganancial  (commu- 
nity) system;  in  the  portion  of  the  inheritance  left  to  free  testa- 
mentary disposition  (only  a  fifth,  as  in  the  **  Fuero  Real  ");  in 
testament  by  agency,  which  was  confirmed  and  perfected;  in  the 
relatives*  right  of  preferential  purchase;*  etc. 

*  By  Antonio  Gomez  (1555);  by  Llamas  y  Molina  fl827);  by  Pacheco 
(1862) ;    and  by  Gonzalez  Serrano  (1867). 

*  [If  a  t^oant  in  common  alienated  hi»  «hare,  hi«  fellows  had  a  certain 
time  to  invalidate  the  saU\  taking  the  share  at  the  game  price  —  "*retraet4> 
de  comujieros."  If  a  person  alienated  part,  of  a  family  estate,  his  near 
relatives  had  a  similar  nght  to  invalidate  the  sale  and  take  the  property*  — 
"retracto  de  parientes.**  "Tanteos"  differed  frcim  *'retra€to8  in  this, 
that  the  former  were  similar  rights  of  bidding  in,  exercised  before  the  sale 
was  consummated.  —  Tranhl.I 
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Other  statutes  of  the  *'  Fuero  Real  "  were  also  ratified,  and  the 
'*  Ordenamiento  *'  of  1348  was  re[>rodiiced,  as  regards  the  pref- 
erential rank  of  legal  sources;  the  iiiferii>r  .status  of  the  **  Partidas 
as  a  supplementary  code  l^eiiig  thus  maintained. 

An  important  novelty  in  the  **  Leyes  de  Toro  '*  is  the  develop-^ 
ment  of  estates  tail  ("  niayorazgos  *')  —  already  regulated  in  the 
"  Partidas  *';  they  possessed  even  a  more  ancient  national  lineage, 
and  were  rapidly  to  take  root  in  custom.  The  entailing  of  estates 
began,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  X,  under  private 
charters,  and  went  on  spreading  in  like  form  among  the  estates  of 
the  noble  class,  both  as  regards  their  own  estates  and  of  those 
received  by  grant  from  the  crown  as  '*  heredades  '*  and  **  villas  *' 
in  inalienable  title  and  with  limitation  to  priraogenital  succession. 
This  was  the  form  taken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  roval  gift^  and 
grants  that  were  so  frequent  from  the  time  of  Henry  II  onwartl.* 
The  "  Leyes  de  Toro**  sanctioned  this  new  institution,  pro\iding 
general  rules  regulative  of  it,  thus  implanting  securely  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Castilian  civil  law,  which  persisted  until  the  middle 
of  the  lSO0s.=^ 

§  23.  Diffusion  af  th©  Canon  Law.  —  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Roman  influence  had  l>een  thus  penetrating  into  the  legal  system 
of  Castile,  a  like  phenomenon  was  occurring  with  the  Canon  law. 
The  renascence  which  was  brought  about  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII  carried  with  it  an  extension  of  the  Church's 
power,  a  favorable  modification  of  its  relations  with  tlie  State,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  personal  and  real  immunities  of  the  clerg^', 
the  latter  being  reflected  in  the  practices  of  civil  law*  At  the  sac 
time  there  was  operating  within  the  Church's  economic  administra- 
tion, and  parallel  to  the  development  of  entails  aipong  the  nobles, 
the  entailing  of  immovables;  and  this  process  (ctiincidently  agaiaj 
with  the  development  taking  plac-e  in  the  municipalities  as  rega 
the  communal  lands  and  other  property)  had,  by  the  end  of 
peritxL  modified  the  distribution  of  property  to  an  extent  that  wa 
of  extraordinary   importance  socially  and  legally,*    Again» 


1  (The  name  "mayoraEgo"  ("vinculo")  —  from  **  major  natu'*  (f)  — Uk 
djoates  the  oripnal  nature  of  sueh  holdiag^.     But  at  least  in  '  r  I»w 

a   ** mayorazgo *'    was    not   neecssarily  primogenital ;     the  tin** 

(entaihitent)  aecomplishMi   merely  continuance  in  a  **famiiia.  t. 

tnant-al    family,  oouaterals    not    hein^    exeluded.     And    they    < 
t^mfK>rary  as  well  as  perpetual.  —  Tran sl.J 

^  Semper r  y  Gttarinon^  *'Historia  de  los  ylneulos  v  mayorajegos'^  t^d 
ed*,  Madrid»  1847):  Cambronero^  **La  mstitueiön  de  los  mayormzfsoit** 
(Madrid*  1820) ;   C&rdenas,  op,  cit  above,  i  18,  n,  4. 

'  Ou  civil  and  ecdesiastieal  amortization,  see  the  book  of  Cardenas  etted 
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through  the  principle  of  related  causes,  the  Church  was  at  the  same 
time  subject iiig  to  its  jurisdiction  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Canon  law 
many  institutions  of  the  civil  law,  such  as  marriage,  usurious  loans, 
rent-charges,^  etc.  The  slow  penetration  of  that  law  into  the  cus- 
toms and  statute-book  of  Castile  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
field  of  family  law,  beginning  with  marriage  itself,  and  in  certain 
classes  of  contract, — not  to  mention  the  modifications  it  produced 
in  the  fields  o!  public,  political,  and  criminal  law  (concession  of  the 
crown  by  the  Pope,  absolution  of  the  subjects  from  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, changes  in  criminal  procedure). 

Among  the  more  remote  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  Church 
'upon  family  law  are  the  folknving;  the  replact^ment  of  the  direct 
delivery  ("  traditio  ")  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  from  the  father 
,  b y  the  indirect  delivery  thrcvugh  the  priest,  which  already  appears 
in  the  Ritual  of  Cardena  (1200  s)."  This  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
hibition in  the  civil  law  of  all  marriages  not  '*  solemn  *'  or  canoni- 
cal» a  prohibition  encountered  already  in  the  *'  Fuero  Real," 
accentuated  in  the  ''  Partidas,"  and  repeated  in  the  **  Leyes  de 
Toro  ";  the  special  persecution  of  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy, 
both  directly»  through  prohibitions  and  penalties,  and  indirectly,  as 
for  example  by  disqualifying  sacrilegious  children  from  succession 
to  their  clerical  fathers  and  other  relations  (statute  22,  tit.  3,  bk.  1, 
"  Ordenanzas  Reales''),  or  by  reducing  the  sons  of  the  regular 
clergy  to  the  status  of  serfs  of  the  Churcli ;  the  recognition  of  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  in  cases  of  marriage,  divorce,  etc.,  —  tearing 
them  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  —  which  appears  in  the  **  Fuero 
Real  "  and  the  Alfonsine  code;  the  sanction  of  the  entire  lot  of 
canonical  impediments  to  marriage,  found  in  the  same  two  codes; 
the  reduction  of  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children,  and  even  the 
division  of  such  (common  to  the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law)  into 


above,  §  IS,  n.  4,  and  on  the  extension  of  the  Chorcih's  power  see  the  general 
picturtj  in  Ailamira,  **  Civil ixaci<5n  ospafiola/*  par,  451»,  4G0,  'ÄKK 

i['*Cpns*>,"  —  the  contract  by  which. one  acquired  an  annuity  in  ex- 
change for  something  delivered;  or  the  right  to  such  annuity;  or  the 
charge  itself.  The  **censo"  wa»  **eoosi(2rnati\^o"  when  a  charge  on  the 
property  or  labor  of  the  payer;  **enfiteütico*'  when  reserved  liy  one  who 
transferred  for  a  long  time  or  forever  to  the  payer  the  beneficiary  title  to 
something;  ** reservat! vo'"  when  lK»th  the  beneficiary  title  and  the  legal 
title  were  so  transferred.  **Cen»os»"  then,  could  be  owed  by  the  person 
^QT  the  property ;   but  they  were  most  important  as  rent^^harges,  notably 

auit-rents.     The  *'censo  reservativo      was  unknown  in  the  Catalan 
law.     The  '^foro»"  of  the  North  and  the  '*rahas?^  morta"  of  Cata- 
i>ma  —  cf.  §  IS,  n,  3  and  $  15,  ii,  0  above  —  the  former  most  frequently 
lor  three  lives  and  the  latter  of  the  same  or  fifty  vi  ar?^,  were  of  the  em- 
phyteusis type. —  Transl.  1 

*  Hinojom,  **EstudioB/'  pp.  105-106. 
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natural  children  and  those  "  of  corrupt  and  criminal  cHvnnei^tion," 
which  the  **Leyesde  Torn''  particularly  develop;  the  continuation 
of  the  movement  restrictive  of  the  civil  rights  of  Jews  and  ]Mud6- 
jars,  involved  in  the  negation  of  capacity  to  inherit  and  of  capacity 
to  be  executors  to  tJiose  who  were  not  Christians  ("  Fncrn  Real  '*); 
the  establishment  of  the  Church's  rights  to  first  fruits  and  tithes 
(the  *'  Partidaa  *');  *  the  acceptance  of  canonic  doctrines  relative 
to  usury;  the  application  of  these  in  the  regulaticm  of  the  '*  foros/'  •  . 
a  ctmtract  much  used  by  churches  and  monasteries;  etc. 

In  contrast  with  these  acceptant*es  of  the  Canon  law  or  of  ethico- 
legal  theories  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  some  restrictions  are  found 
that  emanated  from  the  crown  to  check  the  ecclesiastical  intrusions 
upon  the  civil  order.  An  example  of  these  is  the  revocation  by 
the  Catholic  Kuigs  of  the  privileges  and  charters  on  which  the 
procurators  of  the  Orders  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Saint  Olalla 
founded  the  right  to  take  legacies  bequeathed  in  their  favor  by 
laymen,  and  the  whole  inheritance  of  intestates. 

§  24.  New  Legai  InstitutionB  of  the  Period.  —  Aside  from  all 
these  innovations,  it  is  important,  in  an  examination  of  the  influx 
of  the  Roman  and  Canon  law  in  this  period,  to  make  note  of  others 
which  (like  that  of  entailc*!  estates  already  mentioned)  either  first 
showed  themselves  or  acquired  especially  great  growth  in  the  12(J0s 
to  14(1) s  because  of  varied,  and  frequently  complex,  causes. 

The  total  property  of  society  had  greatly  iricreastH^I,  and  hud 
continued  to  accentuate  the  change  of  form  which  it  had  already 
begun  to  show  in  the  preceding  period.  To  speak  more  exactly, 
there  had  been  adopted  side  by  side  with  the  primitive  forms 
(agriculture  and  grazing,  as  regards  the  class  of  industr>'  or  the 
medium  exploited;  collectivism,  concentration  in  a  few  hands,  and 
servile  cultivation,  as  regards  the  subjects  of  property  and  of  its 
enjoyment)  other  new  ones,  the  results  of  the  grc»uth  of  settlement 
and  of  the  changes  that  had  intervened  in  social  classes.  Urban 
wealth,  movable    property  from    industries,  and  tTimmen*e*  —  j 

'  Royal  tithes  (the  on!v  ones  known  in  Spain)  were,  as  i«  ^'"^^  L''»owti, 
anterior  to  the  1 100».     The  first  c<*rtain  confirmation  lo    i  i  of 

those  which  were  the  share  of  the  Spanish  chun^hes  is  of  the  lit.  msij 

X.  The  *'PÄrtidas"  contain  th«?  entire  canonic  doctrine  of  titht-»  and 
fir«t  fruits  (2d  **pÄrtida/*  tit.  19  and  20).  On  the  c4enieni«  of  I'anoo  law 
in  the  **Partidfts**  see  Sfartiiiet  ^farina,  **Knsayo  hi8t45riccwrftico  dt*  hi 
antigua  legislaci6n  ;"  which  study,  however,  is  not  to  \ye  supposed  complete 
or  definitive* 

*  See  J.  Villaamil,  '*Lob  foro»  de  Gaticia  en  la  Edad  Media*'  (Madrid, 
1884). 

'  Which  wa«  increasing  in  projnressive  ratio,  and  had  developed  i^»n- 
«derable   export   relations   witli    Prance,    England,   and   above  all   with 
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were  every  day  growing  in  importance;  while  the  great  mass  of 
seigniorial  estates,  in  earlier  times  cultivated  by  servile  and  semi- 
servile  classes,  was  disintegrating.  This  influence,  together  with 
the  protection  of  tlie  municipalities,  the  liherty  conceded  to  the 
*'  solariego  "  and  the  **  forero  "  (small  cultivators)  and  the  con- 
version of  servile  holdings  into  leases,  permitted  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  small  proprietors  wliich  the  regional  law  protected, 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  being  again  absorbed  by  the 
nobility.  The  result  of  this  was  a  great  development  of  the  con- 
tract of  lease  (**  arrendamiento  **)  in  its  various  forms,  —  of  which 
that  on  shares  (**  aparcerfa  **)  was  very  frequent,  —  in  place  of  the 
ancient  contracts  of  villeinage,  copyhold,  leases  at  will,  etc.^ 

The  old  dependence  of  property  upon  the  social  condition  of  the 
owner  continued  nevertheless  to  show  its  effects.  As  a  general 
principle,  the  land  of  the  noble  was  free  or  exempt  land;  the  land 

rOf  a  villein  or  ordinary  freeman  was  burdened.  WTien  a  woman 
of  the  nobility  married  a  \  illein  her  property  was  converted  into 
tributary  propert\';   although  on  the  death  of  the  husband  it  be- 

.came  again  exempt  providecl  the  wife  repudiated  the  villein  status 
•acquired  by  her  marriage.  By  analogous  reasons  everv'  acquisition 
of  lands  that  a  **  solariego  *'  might  make  followed  his  own  status, 
and  was  attributed  to  the  noble  estate  to  which  he  was  attached,  — 
unless  it  should  be  a  royal  demesne,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  king 
as  regarded  taxation  were  safeguarded.  So  the  law  still  stood  in 
the  **  Ordenamiento  of  Alcalä."  It  was  precisely  this  great  influ- 
ence of  the  social  ciuidition  of  the  proprietor  upon  the  legal  classi- 
fication of  his  property  to  which  were  due  the  frequent  prohibitions 
in  general  and  local  law  of  sales  to  lords  and  churches.  The  right 
of  alienation  was  also  limited  by  other  shackles,  that  reflected  the 
traditions  of  the  clan  or  quasi-socialistic  conceptions  of  the  State; 
such  as  the  sumptuary  regulation    of  the  dowry  festivals,  and 

Flanders.  Seciliiamira,  ••Civilixaciön  espaflola.**  vol.  II,  pp.  208-219,487- 
492.  494-498. 

*  Reference  should  here  bt^  made  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 

'*foros"  aud  the  historieal  relation  of  this  eonlraci  (the  opiaioü  opposed 

to  which  as  early  as  the  l4<Xls  was  already  of  formidable  strt'n^h)  with 

I  other  and  earlier  forms  of  divided  dominium*     See  as  to  this  the  b<>ok  of 

.Villaamil  just  citedt  and  that  of  /?.  Jove  tj  Bravo,  *'Los  F^oros,  Estmlio 

[JiiBtörico ydoetriiial"  (Madrid.  ISSi).     (F^or  theur^derstanding  of  the  text 

it  should  be  added  that  the  '*solari*^o"  was  orif^nally  one  belon^ng  t^o  the 

ancestral  noble  estate  (** solar  '*),  a  villein;   and  as  the  *'villano8'   or  in- 

halntants  of  the  vdl  or  manor  (*' villa"),  from  being  serfs  ea.rae  to  be  the 

(Mjmmonalty,  so  in  lime  a  "  solariego,"  as  land,  eame  to  be  a  holding  in  foe 

'  simple ;  and  every  building  lot  became  a  *'s*>lftr."     The  text  indieates  that 

the  "'forero*'  was  onee  unfree.     The  ** forero**  was  later  the  lessee  in  the 

contract  of  '*foro/'  —  TranslJ 
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app.irel.  the  fixing  of  market  prices  and  wages,  the  relatives*  pref- 
erential right  of  purchase,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  the  privileges 
conceded  to  the  grazing  interests,  every  day  greater,  limited  the 
rights  of  owners  of  the  soil.  Finally,  the  frequent  evidences  of 
arable  lands  periodically  allotted  in  the  cities,  and  constituting  a 
goodly  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  community,  indicate  the 
persistence  of  communal  customs,  despite  the  individualistic j 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  influence.  In  reference  to  contracts 
relating  to  property,  there  is  noticeable  in  the  "  Partidas  **  the 
importance  which  aiuiuities  or  rentK-harges,  reserved  in  perpetual 
or  long  leases  and  in  sales  ('*  censo  enfiteütico  *'  and  **  reservativo  ") 
were  steadily  acquiring;  the  latter  were  much  used  by  nobles, 
churches,  and  monasteries  in  sut)stitution  of  the  earlier  servile  ex- 
ploitation, and  as  a  secure  and  convenient  source  of  income. 

The  growth  of  industries  and  commerce  gave  rise  to  the  creation 
and  greatest  development  ever  reached  of  collective  juristic  persor 
called  *'  cofradias"  and  '*gremios"  (''confraternities'*  and  gilds) ;^ 
these  are  important  in  civil  law,  not  alone  for  their  bearing  upoo 
questions  of  jural  capacity  or  personality,  but  also  with  referenc 
to  contracts  of  sale  and  for  servic*es.  These  corporations  of  m^r^^ 
chants  and  artisans  were  generally  composed  of  individuals  devoted 
to  the  same  trade  or  profession.  They  grew  greatly  in  numl>er 
from  the  12Üös  onward;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  character  i>f 
their  menibers  that  there  must  always  have  been  included  in  their 
purposes  technical  or  professional  ends,  along  with  that  of  resist- 
ance to  external  dangers;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine' 
surely  from  such  documents  as  we  to-day  possess  whether  the 
ec-onomic  end  predominates  or  any  other  of  the  social  purposes  that 
can  be  attained  through  corporate  organization.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  word  **  gremio/*  which  broadly  signifies  a  professional 
group,  should  not  be  used  except  with  reference  to  corporations  of 
exclusively  or  predominately  professional  character.  But  as  it  is 
not  so  used,  the  gilds  are  confounded  with  the  more  general 
type  of  "  cofraderias  "  (or  *'  cofradlas  ** )  and  '*  hermanda- 
des  *'  (or  brotherhoods,  —  any  body  of  indi\  iduals  formed 
for  the  better  realization  of  one  or  more  political  or  social 
ends,  under  a  religious  patronage),  and  with  simple  bodies  of 
artisans  (**  oficiales  " ').  In  these  forms  we  find  tlie  journeymen 
(*'  menestrales  ")  grouped  from  the  1100s  onward;  and  especially 
and  already  with  perfect  clearn^s  (e,g,  in  the  **fueros'*  of  Santiago)^ 
in  the  1200  s.  Alfonso  X,  in  an  ordinance  of  12.58.  alludes  to  the 
lawful  ends  for  which  the  **  cofradfas  **  might  legitimately  be 
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formed,  such  as  providing  food  for  the  poor,  carr^'iog  lominaries, 
burying  the  poor»  and  giving  funeral  dinners,  and  prohibit:>  their 
formation  for  ends  poHtieah  immoral,  or  illegal:  a  prohibition  re- 
peated at  various  times  by  later  kings,  and  particularly  as  regards 
"  defensive  *'  or  political  "cofradias/'  leagues,  and  "hermandades.*' 
Those  attained,  however,  the  greatest  development  and  importance 
which  did  not  transgress  the  prc)per  field  of  trades  and  industries, 
much  favored  by  tlie  monarchs  i>f  this  peril m1  ;  a  period  marked, 
if  by  anything  in  this  field,  by  an  excess  of  legislation  relating  to 
nidustrial  life. 

The  general  ordinances  of  journeymen  and  artisans,  as  well  as 
the  special  ordinances  of  each  gild,  regulated  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  these  organizations:  the  contracts  of  apprenticeship  and  of 
artisanship,  liberty  of  labor;  daily  tasks;  the  sale  of  products,  their 
appraisal,  and  market  qualities;  the  wage  of  common  laborers, 
especially  agricultural,  government  pawnshops;  and  dominical  rest 
(for  religious  but  not  for  hygienic  or  other  reasons),^  With  ref- 
erence to  the  regulation  of  daily  tasks,  wages  and  prices,  this  legis- 
tion  had  ancient  precedents,  for  many  **  fueros  "  since  the  IDOOs 
declare  the  right  of  municipal  councils  or  assemblies  to  regulate 
these  matters»^ 

Finall\%  reference  should  be  made  to  the  rights  of  women  in 
civil  life,  a  matter  of  singular  importance  and  of  very  curious  mani- 
festations. ^  Those  that  concern  her  economic  status  during  mar- 
riage and  widowhood  having  already  been  referred  to,  we  may 
sum  up  the  general  status  of  the  feminine  sex  by  copying  the  follow- 
ing weighty  paragraphs  of  Hinojosa: 

"  Until  the  beginnings  of  the  1200s  (in  which  century  took  place 
the  reception  of  the  Roman  law)  the  Germanic  law  relative  to  the 
personal  and  property  relations  of  marriefl  persons  predominated 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain,  From  that  century  on- 
ward, although  in  degrees  very  diverse  in  different  States,  they 
begin  to  be  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  Justinian  law, 
elaborated  and  modified  by  the  Glossators  and  post-Glossators: 
radically  in  Catalonia,  less  so  but  still  considerably  in  Leon  and 
Castile,  and  in  even  !e.ss  degree  in  Aragon.    Its  influence  is  scarcely 

»For  a  book  covering  the  whole  matter  see  Ufia^  **Las  asocia^jionea 
obrerasen  Espana"  (Madrid.  HKM)) ;  also  yU/amim/*ChTlixax'iönespanola/* 
vol.  I,  pp.  494-500,  and  vol.  11,  pp,  ia3-lÜ5»  4(r2-493,  and  on  *'La  vida  del 
obrero  *m  Esimfia  a  partir  dd  siglo  VIII  **  in  the  **Tmbaji>8  de  Investiga- 
cidn"of  the  University  of  Ovietio,  UM13-1905  and  1905-1907. 
'  AUamira,  *'Ci\iUza^i<Sn  espafiola,**  vo\.  \,  §5  :302-303» 
>The  only  study  of  the  matt^-r  is  that  of  Hinojom,  '^DiscursoB  leidos/' 
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perceptible  in  Portugal,  NaA^arre,  and  the  Basque  provinces.  In 
Lt*6n  and  Castile,  in  contrast  with  what  we  observe  m  the  Visigothic 
period,  we  find  the  tutelage  uf  women  established,  not  alone  as 
regards  the  married  woman,  but  also  the  spinster,  and  even  widow, 
in  times  subsequent  to  the  Arabic  invasion. 

*'  If  we  reflect  upon  the  dangers  that  constantly  threatene<l  women 
(of  which  the  exceetlingly  frequent  mention  of  rape  in  the  munic» 
pal  *  fueros  *  enables  us  to  form  some  idea)»  it  will  be  understood 
that  such  tutelage  of  women  was  a  necessity  of  the  age.  The  strict 
subjection  of  women  to  domestic  authority  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  explainable,  in  part,  by  the  rude  and  sec 
barbarous  manners  of  the  times,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  public  power  capable  of  protecting  the  person  and 
property  of  the  subject-  Under  such  circumstances  woman  could 
not  exercise  her  rights  eft'ectively;  she  needed  the  representation 
and  protection  of  the  family  head.  Her  personality  was  ahs*irbed 
in  that  of  her  father,  or,  in  his  absence»  in  that  of  her  nearest  male 
relative,  if  she  were  unmarried  or  a  widow;  in  that  of  her  husband 
if  she  were  married;  and  this  condition»  far  from  being  for  her  a  dis- 
advantage, was  a  positive  good.'* 

This  situation  was  gradually  modified  in  proportion  as  the, 
medieval  period  advances  until  at  the  end  of  the  period  wc 
examining  the  change  has  become  of  extreme  importance* 

"Various  causes  "  —  continues  the  writer  just  cited  —  **  wc 
influential  in  bettering  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  women  iiT 
the  Roman-Germanic  States  and  in  the  modern  nations  that  sprang 
from  them:  on  one  hand»  the  slow  but  constant  action  of  Christina, 
ideas;   on  the  other,  the  modifications  suffered  by  the  authority^ 
of  the    family  head    and   by   the    firm   coherence  between    its 
members  when  the  State,  with  full  consciousness  of  its  mission, 
reclaimed  for  itself  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  weak; 
and  lastly,  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  vnth  its  principUfi 
favorable  to  the  economic  independence  of  women-    The  per* 
pctuul  tutelage  of  women  disappears  completely,  or  persists  only  for 
legal  purposes,  or  was  converted  into  a  mere  assistance,  and  ceased 
completely  with  respect  to  widows,  from  the  moment  that  ttttelagej 
came  to  be  based  on  age,  and  consequent  lack  of  intellectual  develop-] 
ment  and  worldly  experience,  and  not  upon  inherent  incapacity  ii 
sex.    The  movement  fa\'orable  to  the  abolition  of  the  tutelage  of 
women  went  through  the  same  stages  in  almost  all  the  cultured 
nations  of  Europe,  as  well   Latin  as  Germanic.    Its  iimitation/l 
had  so  far  progressed  as  to  ha\  e  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the! 
Middle   Ages  as   regarded  unmarried  women    (not  minors)    and 
widows, —  not,  however,  without  persisting  in  some  parts  of  Ger^ 
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many  and  Switzerland;  while  the  authority  of  the  husband  over 
the  wife,  though  retluced  to  more  reasonable  limits,  still  prevails 
in  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Economic 
transformations,  of  a  character  analogous  to  those  which  to<lay 
demand  transcendent  reforms  in  tbe  civil  conditions  of  the  married 
woman»  and  Hke  these  common  to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
produced  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  modifications  in  this  field  so  impor- 
tant as  the  recognition,  within  certain  limits»  of  the  ei^'il  capacity 
of  women  engaged  in  trade,  certain  changes  favorable  to  creditors 
in  the  administration  of  conjugal  property  (winch  made  their 
appearance  in  the  towns,  and  were  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  industry  and  commerce);  and  the  admissibihty,  and 
frequent  practice,  of  renunciations  by  the  wife  of  the  special 
privileges  granted  her  by  the  Roman  law»  —  which  were  mainly 
limitations  upon  her  capacity  to  assume  legal  obligations  (such  as 
the  *  Senatus-consultum  Vellejanum/  the  Authentic  *  Si  qua 
mulier,'  and  the  *  Epistola  Divi  Hadriani  ')/' 


I 


Topic  2,    Spread  of  tbe  Justinian  and  Canon  Laws  in  the 
Other  Kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula 

§  25,  Hktorf  of  Legal  Sources.  —  We  will  now  indicate,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Castile,  and  before  passing  to  a  study  of  the 
penetration  of  the  Roman  influence  in  the  other  {portions  of  the 
Peninsula»  a  succinct  siunmary  of  the  history  of  their  legal  sources* 

Aragan.  —  Upon  the  basis  of  the  compilation  of  Huesca  (tink,  § 
15)»  the  statutes  of  general  character  w^ere  collected  as  additions 
to  that  work  of  Vidal  de  Canellas.  Thus  in  1283  the  **  Pri%'ilegio 
General/*  of  political  character»  was  addeil;  later»  in  1300»  all  the 
reforms  of  public  and  private  law  made  hy  James  II  were  miited  in 
a  book  that  was  added  as  the  ninth  to  the  eight  earlier  ones;  and 
Peter  IV  (1348)  made  a  tenth  out  of  new  texts.  Finally,  in  the 
time  of  John  I  and  ^Iart.in,two  more  books  were  added»  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth.  Thus  w^as  completed  the  code  or  compilation  of  the 
**  Fueros  Generales  Aragoneses  '*  ;  among  whose  statutes  those 
relating  to  the  political  order»  the  administration  of  justice»  and 
rights  which  since  the  1800s  have  been  called  **  individual  "  pre- 
dominate. Alongside  this  code  there  continued  the  local  k^gislation 
of  the  mnnicipal  "  fueros  "  and  local  customs,  relating  especially 
to  civil  law.  \'arious  new  **  fueros  "  were  granted  in  this  period, 
as»  for  example,  those  of  Alharracin  (1370),  Aran  (1313)»  and 
Campoodon  (1321);  and  the  special  "  fuero '*  of  the  Twenty  (a 
political  tribunal)  of  Saragossa  was  confirmed  (1283), 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  note  the  ordinances  of  municipalities  ac 
communes»  and  private  documents,  in  which  local  customs  are 
fleeted,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  legal  conditions  of 
the  country.  Custuraals»  especially,  began  to  be  formed  in  the 
130()s  (reign  of  James  11),  under  the  title  of  **  Observ'ancias/* 
The  first  of  such  compilers,  whose  work  has  been  lost,  was  the 
justiciar  Perez  de  Salanova.  In  response  to  the  initiative  of 
Alfonso  V,  w^ho  proposed  in  the  Cxirtesof  Teruel  of  1427-1428  the 
compilation  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  realm,  a  new  collec- 
tion enlarged  by  certain  "  acts  of  Cortes  "  was  made  by  Martin 
Diaz  de  Aux»  who  took  as  a  basis  for  his  labors  the  above-mentioned 
work  and  the  writings  of  jurisconsults.  These  **  Obser\'ancias,*' 
with  others  known  as  "  New/'  came  later  to  be  united  to  the  twelv« 
books  of  the  **  Fueros  Generales."  And  lastly,  the  resolutiour' 
or  "  fueros  "  of  the  Cortes,  which  were  not  included  in  the  tw^elve 
books  and  which  constitute  nine  volumes  (1413-1467),  must  be 
enumerated  among  the  important  elements  of  tlie  Aragonese  legis- 
lation. The  subsequent  acts  of  the  Cortes  were  only  later  in- 
cluded in  the  genend  collection. 

Catfikmia,  —  The  same  variety  of  legislation  as  in  the  preceding 
period  continues,  but  with  the  particularity  that  the  concessions 
of  new  municipal  **  fueros  '*  are  now  lessening  in  number,  and  the 
constitutions,  capitulations,  acts  of  Cortes,  pragmatics,  and  other 
expressions  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  crown  are  increasing,  — 
although  indeed  subject  to  the  condition  (at  least  in  tiie«>ry)  tluit 
they  should  not  contradict  the  general  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  as 
was  repeatedly  declared  in  Cortes  of  1289,  1292,  1311,  aud  1413, 
In  this  last  year  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  compilation  of  the  whole 
Catalan  law,  a  commission  of  three  jurists  (Narcbo  de  San  Dioni^iOt  * 
Jaime  Callis,  and  Bonnonatus  de  San  Pedro)  being  named  for  that 
purpose.  The  c*>mmission,  taking  as  their  model  the  "  CcHlex- 
Repetitie  Prselectionis,"  distributed  the  material  into  certain  books  i 
and  titles,  translating  the  "  Usatici "  and  other  laws  from  Latin 
into  Catalan,  This  collection  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Fcrtli- 
nand  the  Catholic.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  time  of  King  Martin» 
and  by  virtue  of  the  annexation  to  the  Aragonese  crown  of  the 
county  of  Ampurias.  the  authority  of  the  **  Usatici  **  and  of  the 
Constitutions  had  been  extended  over  that  territory» 

Of  the  1200  s  and  ISOOs  we  possess  other  compilations  made  by 
private  individuals  or  for  the  use  of  corporatiijns,  such  as  i>ne  of 
constitutions  and  customs  presented  in  the  cathedral  of  L^rida. 
In  1279,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Peter  III,  the  customs  of 
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Tortosa  were  definitely  edited  and  codified  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  This  custiimal,  a  sort  of  settlement  be- 
tween the  lord  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  municipal  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  following 
centuries  the  Constitutions  of  the  **  bay  Ha  "  ^  of  Mirabel  are  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  private  law.  The  feudal  customs  of 
Gerona  were  compiled  in  a  custumal  of  the  middle  of  the  1400  s. 
The  **  Ordinaciones  de  la  Casa  Real  **  were  promulgated  in  the  time 
of  Peter  IV  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Valencia,  —  In  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IV  the  legislation  of  Valencia 
suffered  a  most  important  modification  through  the  concession 
made  to  the  nobles  that  Aragonese  legislation  (which  was  called 
'*  Alfonsine  **)  should  rule  in  their  seigniories,  the  validity  of  the 
"  fueros  *'  (there  called  *'  furs  ")  being  thus  limited  to  the  territories 
of  the  crown.  The  feudal  law  of  Aragon  was  authority  in  the 
territories  of  Jerica,  the  baronies  of  Arenoso,  AlzamtJra,  Benaguacil, 
and  Manlsa,  and  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Alcalaten,  allusions  to  some 
twenty-eight  municipahties  subject  solely  to  these  laws  appearing 
in  documents  much  later  than  this  period.  The  **  fueros  '*  of 
Valencia  were  of  autliority  in  the  rest  of  the  land»  which  was  its 
greater  portion;  and  were  continually  augmented  and  modified 
by  the  charters  granted  by  different  kings  (all  of  which  referred 
to  the  pohtical  and  administrative  order),  and  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  Cortes»  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  there  were  cities  united  to  Barceh>na  by  the  bond  of 
**  carreratge  **  or  patronage,  which  enjoyed  the  immunities  that 
went  with  that  relation.  A  collection  was  made  of  the  **  fueros  ** 
in  1482,  comprising  those  granted  from  the  reign  of  James  I  to  that 
of  Alfonso  V,  Of  the  charters  another  collection  was  made  in  15b5 
with  the  title  **  Aureum  Opus  Regalium  Privilegiorum  Civitatis 
et  Regni  Valentia*/' 

iVamrre.  —  The  *' Fuero  General"  neither  accomplished  nor 
pretended  to  accomplish  legal  unification.  It  was  recast  with 
improvements  and  additions  in  Ki09  by  Luis  Hutin,  in  1330  by 
Philip  III,  and  in  1-118  by  Charles  III;  and  Queen  Catherine  de 
Foix  seeqis  to  have  contemplated  another  revision  in  1511,  shortly 
before  the  annexation  to  Castile.  Although  the  **  Fuero  ''  €M:>vered 
almost  all  branches  of  the  law,  its  authority  was  never  more  than 
supplementary  to  the  municipal  *'  fueros  "  and  liberties  granted  by 
the  crown.     It  is  in  these,  in  the  royal  ordinances,  and  in  the  resolu- 

*  [Tbe  smallest  royal  administrative  district  in  Catalonia,  —  c/,  Mari- 
chalar  and  Manriquej  '^Historia,'*  vol.  Vll,  p,  160, — Teansl.] 
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tions  of  Cortes  that  one  must  seek  tlie  elements  in  the  formation  of 
a  common  law,  which  went  on  steadily  limiting  the  exceptions  of 
the  feudal  and  regional  law.  The  franchises  granted  by  King 
Theobald  I  were  gathered  together  in  a  private  collection  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Cartuhirio  Magno."  But  at  the  same  time 
municipal  **  fueros  *'  continueil  to  be  granted  or  confirmed;  as  in 
Viana,  E8[>roiictHla,  San  Juan  de  Pie  de  Puertu,  Tndela  (a  confir- 
mation, 133U),  Torres.  Corcella,  Santestfban  de  Lerin,  etc. 

Basque  {  Vascongadas)  Proviftces.  —  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
lleconquest,  before  the  atniexation  to  Castile,  when  Alam  was  con- 
stituted of  an  aggregation  of  confecJerated  seigniories,  w  hich  ow^ed 
obetiience  to  a  common  overlord  chosen  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  law  governing  free  towns  {**  behetrias  ")  the  statute  law 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  "  Fueni  Juzgo  '*  and  custumals. 

In  pri>portion  as  the  organization  of  free  municipalities  pro- 
ceeiled,  under  the  influence  of  Castile  and  Navarre,  whose  kings 
extended  to  Alavese  territories  the  foral  legislation  of  those  States, 
the  sources  mentioned  were  supplemented  by  "  fueros,**  —  either 
original,  such  as  those  of  Vitoria  (1181)  and  Lagirardia  (11G8),  or 
mere  adoptions  of  existing  ones,  —  as,  for  example  that  of  l^ogrono, 
w  hich  was  granted  to  many  districts.  It  is  said  of  Alfonso  X  that 
he  gave  to  Vitoria  the  '*  Fuero  Ileal/'  and  of  Ferdinand  IV  that 
lie  granted  the  *'  fuero  '*  of  Soportilla,  applicable  particularly  to 
nobles  and  seigniorial  relations.  The  compact  celebrated  wHth 
Alfonso  XI  ('*  Privilegio  de  Contrato  ")  in  1322  provided  that 
the  **  Fuero  Heal  '  should  have  authority  in  private  law  as  a  com* 
mon  law  of  the  towns,  and  at  tlie  same  time  confirmed  that  of 
Soportilla  as  the  special  law  of  the  **  hidalgos/*  The  legislation 
subsequent  t<>  this  time  was  constituted  of  book^  of  ordinances 
issued  by  the  crown  (1417,  1458,  1463),  of  which  that  of  1417  has 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  general  councils  of  the  provinces. 

Through  the  confused  history  of  Biscay  (\'izcaya)  in  the  earliest 
centuries  one  discovers  the  existence  of  a  feudal  nobility  who  were 
the  founders  of  the  towns,  and  of  a  free  popular  class  dwelling  in 
the  settlements  of  the  plain.  The  towns  were  governed  under 
seigniorial  privileges,  which,  in  proportion  with  the  progress  of  the 
li  berat  inn  of  the  original  servile  classes,  were  alleWated  in  their 
application  to  these  by  the  concession  of  such  liberties  as  '*  fueros  ** 
like  that  of  Logrono,  and  by  compacts  or  charters  by  which  rigbt^i 
were  increasingly  conceded  to  the  villeins  and  serfs*  The  free 
settlements,  the  nucleus  of  the  middle  class,  were  governed  by 
custom,  and  j^erhaps  also  under  some  few  **  fueros  **  and  privilege:* 
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granted  by  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Castile  and  by  the  o\'erlords 
of  Biscay.  Tiie  dlfferent'e  of  law  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
country  is  confirmed  by  the  diversities  of  civil  law  noticeable  even 
nowadays  between  the  cities  (of  seigniorial  origin)  and  the  rural 
districts.  After  the  consolidation,  by  inheritance,  of  the  lordship 
of  the  province  with  the  Castilian  crown  {137t)),  the  kings  granted 
some  few^  ordinances  of  a  political  and  administrative  nature,  among 
which  are  notable  those  of  the  licentiate  Chinchilla,  granted  at 
Bilbao  in  14S4,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  and  punishing  the  civil 
strife  betw'een  the  factions  of  the  country.  The  customs  were  first 
put  into  written  form  in  1542,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  Castilian 
crown. 

Guipuzcoa»  political  status  w^aa  that  of  a  free  town  until  1200; 
its  lords  were  sometimes  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  at  other  times 
those  of  Castile;  the  latter  were  represented  by  Counts,  the  exist- 
ence of  w^hom  in  the  1000s  and  1100  s  is  established.  After  the 
definitive  union  with  the  Castilian  crown  (1200),  the  territory  be- 
came a  province  or  administrative-judicial  district  ("  merindad  *^) 
of  Castile,  directly  dependent  on  the  crown;  except  the  territory  of 
Onate  with  its  dependent  districts,  whose  jurisdictional  autonomy 
long  preventer!  its  treatment  as  part  of  the  province.  Legislation 
ctmsisted  of  the  franchises  of  the  lords;  the  municipal  **  fueros," 
w'hose  extension  went  on  little  by  little,  ^  those  of  Vitoria  and  of 
San  Sebastian  acquiring  the  character  of  model  *'  fueros."  which 
were  adopted  over  a  large  part  of  the  country;  general  ordinances 
issued  by  the  kings;  and  special  ordinaneey  of  the  hermandades. 
Deserving  of  mention  among  the  general  ordinances,  which  were 
the  basis  of  the  **  special  laws  **  or  '*  fueros  *'  of  Guipuzcoa  are  those 
of  1375  and  1377,  whose  text  has  been  lost;  those  of  the  *'  her- 
mandad  *'  of  1379  prepared  by  the  Junta  of  Gnetaria;  those  of 
the  **  hermandad-general  '*  of  the  entire  province,  of  1451  — re- 
vised in  14Ö3  and  1472;  and  the  book  of  statutes  granted  by  Henry 
IV  in  1457,  and  comprehensive  of  dispositions  relative  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  convocation  of  the  councils 
r  juntas"). 

§  2(i.  Boman  Elements  in  the  Law  of  Catalonia.  —  We  may  now 
proceed  to  note  the  chief  phenomenon  in  the  legal  history  of  the 
period:  the  penetration  of  the  Roman  influence  into  all  the  regions 
referred  to  in  this  chapter.  This  penetration  was  realized  io  vary- 
ing extent  and  result  in  all  of  them.  The  region  in  which  Ro- 
manization  extended  farthest  was  Catalonia,  and  this  is  also  the 
one  w4iere  the  proi^css  modificative  of  civil  institutions  that  resulted 
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from  the  double  influence  of  the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law  is  best 
known  to  us.  —  a  process  which  has  as  yet  been  but  very  inade*- 
quately  investigated  as  regards  Aragon  and  Navarre.* 

In  Caiahnia,  the  penetration  of  the  Roniari  law  was  primarily 
the  work  of  jurists  educateil  in  Bologna  and  in  the  universities  of 
Toulouse  and  MontiJelher.-  Already  in  the  1  HMJs  there  are  legis- 
lative evidences  of  the  Romanistic  influence.  For  examf)Ie  a  con- 
stitution of  Alfonso  I  (1192)  which  speaks  of  **  Roman  laws**; 
and  a  somewhat  later  pragmatic  of  the  same  king  (121())  adopts 
a  certain  provision  of  the  Justinian  code  in  the  law  of  emphjleusis* 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  curious  statement  made  by  a  con- 
temporary joriist,  Miguel  Ferrer,  that  the  (!  atalan  Jews  **  constantly 
use  the  Roman  law  as  their  peculiar  law."  The  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  Roman  system  as  a  supplementary  law  at  the  end 
IKJOs  is,  in  a  general  way,  established.  In  the  reign  of  James  I 
(12113-1276)  the  Roman  influence  was  so  great  that  the  social  ele- 
ments whose  privileges  and  traditional  law  were  threatened  by  the 
innovation,  secured  in  the  Cortes  of  1243  a  prohibition  against 
the  citation  of  the  Roman  laws  in  so  far  as  the  customs  and  the 
**  Usatges  **  might  suffice.  A  little  later,  in  1251,  the  nobles,  carry- 
ing still  further  the  reaction  against  Romanism,  sc»cure<J  from  the 
king  its  unqualified  prohibition,  which  was  extended  to  the  Canon 
law.  But  these  measures  proved  futile.  The  Justinian  system 
and  the  Canon  law  continued  their  progress  in  custom,  in  tlie  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  in  legal  theory,  and  in  k^gislation,  everj' where 
imposing  themselves.  Evidences  of  the  profundity  of  this  influence 
are  found  in  legislative  documents  of  such  imi:>ortance  in  the  12t)0s 
as  the  Customary  of  Lerida,  which  recognized  the  Roman  as  a 
supplementary  law,*  and  in  that  of  Tortosa  (1279).  The  latter*3 
plan,  as  already  stated,  is  copicil  fruin  the  Justinian  code,  and  often 
even  the  rubrics  of  its  titles;  whose  provisions  are  also  frequently 
taken  from  that  source,  now  directly,  now  with  modifications; 
moreover,  it  accepts  the  Justinian  as  a  supplementary  law,* 

The  diffusion  of  the  Roman  influence  in  Catalonia,  was  not  ef- 
fected, as  in  Castile,  through  the  increasingly  wide  enforcement  of 


'See  AUamira,  *'Ija<?unes/'  and  especially  Hinojom,^*tA  r^eeption  da 
dit>it  romaia  en  Catalogue'*  (M^laa^s  Flitting,  voL  II). 

*On  tht^  liiflfiision  of  Justinian  t^xts,  in  the  original  and  in  translatioiL. 
from  thp  iUX>s  onward»  se<*  Balari,  **Origen€?s  histöricoa  de  C&taluAa* 
(Barcelona,  1S99),    pp.   47t>472 ;    and  Suchier,    ''Die  Haudscbriften  der 
kastilianis<'hpn  Ubc^rsetzung  des  Cijdi"  (Halle,  19tX)). 

'  lirord  and  Atnell,  (mUhI  in  §  15,  n.  3  above. 

*  B.  Oliver,  **Hist^jria  del  derecho  en  Catalufla.  Mallorca  y  Valencia,** 
(Madrid,  1876),  vol.  I,  ch.  9,  13,  14. 
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a  largely  Romanized  general  code,  —  for  none  such  was  there 
produced;  but,  primarily,  through  the  acceptance  and  diffusion 
of  the  principle  that  a  *'  natural  reason  and  equity  **  constitute 
the  suppletory  source  of  national  laws  and  customs*  To  the  jurists 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Digest,  Code»  and  Institutes,  a 
^*  natural  reason  and  equity  "  were  synonynious  with  the  Roman 
hiw.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  inevitable  bias  in  favor  of  that 
law.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  diffusion,  in  localities  where  the 
opposition  to  the  change  was  not  over  great,  tlie  Roman  law  openly 
assumed  the  position  of  a  legal  source,  the  statutes  of  Justinian 
being  expressly  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  met  with  strong 
resistance,  the  jurists  adopted  the  tactics  of  "  vulgarizing  the 
principles  of  the  Digest  and  of  the  Code  and  giving  them  a  national 
character  or  color,  by  translating  into  the  idiom  of  the  country, 
with  slight  modifications,  the  imperial  texts,"  *  This  is  what  was 
done  in  Tortosa,  wehere  at  times,  instead  of  taking  inspiration  from 
tlie  Justinian  system,  **  the  Roman  law  abolished  by  Justinian 
was  reestablished/'  ^  The  penetration  of  this  latter  is  also  noticed 
in  the  liberties  granted  to  Barcelona  by  Peter  II  in  1283,  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Recognoverunt  Proceres.'*  ® 

To  these  data  of  the  12üOs  others  can  be  added  which  were  the 
manifestations  of  the  same  process  in  the  13lM>s  and  14(M>s.  It 
is  seen  in  Barcelona  and  other  parts  of  Catalonia  in  legislation  on 
the  following  points;  in  the  compulsory  share  of  an  heir,  —  re- 
specting which  a  constitution  of  Alfonso  III  (1311)  had  already  ex- 
tended the  application  of  Roman  principles  to  localities  where  a 
custom  in  accord  with  the  Gothic  law  had  been  previously  applied ;  ^ 
in  testaments,  in  a  privilege  granttnl  to  Barcelona  by  Peter  III;^ 
in  tutelage,  an  institution  whose  regulation  evidently  tended  to 
follow  the  Roman  law,  inasmuch  as  a  constitution  of  13r50  forbids 
this;  in  assignments  by  insolvent  debtors  (statute  of  1363);  in 
succession  (Cortes  of  Monzon,  1363);  in  the  modi6cation  of  the 
Visigothic  dowry  of  a  tithe   (**  Fuero  Juzgo  **)»  which  we  find 

*  Olwer,  op,  cU, 

'  Olwer,  op.  cii.,  ^vgs  numerous  cases  of  this  retrogression,  whieh  he  is 
iaeliued  to  tlerive  from  the  "Lex  Romana  Vi  si  go  tho  rum."  The  irapor- 
tanee  for  the  history  of  the  Catalaa  civil  law  of  this  leii<l  in  a  direction 
divergent  from  the  Justinian  system  is  evident.  Oliver  indicates  without 
exhausting  it,  and  it  still  remains  unstudied  in  other  fields  of  Catalan  law. 

^  Brocd  and  Amelia  op.  cit, 

*  On  this  extension  of  the  Ilomun  law  and  its  effects,  see  the  article  of 
€.  Af.  de  Brocä,  **Siteesiön  ab  intestado  de  los aseeiidientes"  in  the  ** Revista 
Jurfdica  de  Cataluna;"  Novemiier,   1S91>. 

'  On  the  extension  of  this  privilege»  see  the  articles  of  Joaquin  Almda  on 
^*La  constituei^ln  de  Don  Pedro  HI  de  1399/*  published  in  the  T Revista 
Jurfdica  d©  Catulu&a/'  vol  I  (1895),  nos.  2  and  5. 
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subsisting  until  the  12005,  but  which  already  in  the  11  fK)s  appears 
united  with  voluntary  betrothal  gifts  (**esponsa!icias'')  of  variable 
amount,  — generally  half  the  value  of  the  paraphernalia;  as  re- 
gards the  dowry  brought  by  the  wife,  which  assumes  all  the  features 
peculiar  to  this  institution  in  the  Roman  law;  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  **  Senatus  consultuni  WlU-janurn  '*  (as  to  a  w^ife's  contracts) 
and  the  Novel  **  Si  quu  niolier,*'  conformably  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  Glossators;  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  widow's  fourth 
('*  cuarta  marital,"  —  §  20  above).* 

This  wide  pervasion  of  the  Roman  s\stem  along  with  that  of  the 
Canon  law"  —  which  exerted  influence  in  questions  of  marriage,  * 
the  status  of  children,  one  form  of  testament,  etc.  —  waa  finally 
recognized  and  regularized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Cortes  of  Barce- 
lona of  1409.  This  established  a  hierarchy  of  sources  in  the  posi- 
tive law  (as  the  "  Ordenamiento  of  Alcala  "  had  done  in  Castile), 
admitting  the  common  law  C*  dret  corau  "'),  that  is  to  say^  the 
Roman  and  the  canonic  systems.'  as  a  law  supplementary  to 
"  usatgei?,"'  constitutions,  capitularies  and  acts  of  Cortes,  uses, 
customs,  franchises,  immunities,  and  liberties;  but  with  prece- 
dence over  equity  and  natural  reason. 

Aside  from  these  evidences  of  the  vici:ory  of  Romanism,  — 
which  nevertheless  did  not  annihilate  either  the  Germanic  ele- 
ment or  that  born  of  the  confluence  of  the  varied  factors  and 
novel  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  may  properly  be  calle«!  in- 
digenous, —  and  aside,  also,  from  others  which  the  character  of  the 
present  essay  forbids  us  to  detail,*  we  may  indicate  certain  pecul* 
iarities  of  the  Catiilan  civil  law  that  appear,  or  gain  body  and  de- 
velopment, in  the  period  now  under  di^ussion.    These  include: 

»  On  these  institutioiiR  of  family  law,  beginning  with  the  Vldicothie 
dowry,  see  Hinojaaa,  *'Disc;Qrsos  leidos,**  pp.  29-37;  and  ou  the  reuitioa 
between  dowry  and  *'exovar"  or  *'axovar,  '  the  '*Dato8  hiatörioos, '*  pub- 
lished by  Juan  de  Porciohs  in  th€>  Barcelona  periodical  **La  Notaria/* 
March,  1901,  Many  data  eould  be  gathered  frcjm  the  dccisionü  of  th» 
eourta  in  these  centuries, 

» Nevertheless  there  persist  in  the  written  eustonia  of  some  localities 
principles  ^su<■h  as  the  licit  eViaraeter  of  the  relations  of  a  married  man  with 
an  unmarri^xl  woniaD. 

'  The  '*dret  comü  *'  on  its  Roman  side,  included  not  only  the  statut^^« 
but  also  the  '* opinions  of  the  doctors,*'  i,e.  to  say  the  doctrines  of  the 
Glossator«.  Of  the  penetration  of  these  we  have  already  given  an  example ; 
and  they  were  also  of  influence  in  Catulonia. 

In  1429  a  iuriseonsuU,  Minrftf,  eompilerl  *^  -  '  '  - '-  ■♦  f^oneuetudilic« 

ci^^t^lrtis  et   dirteesis    Gerund»/'   whieh   s^  i     oieniMIt    cf 

Justinian  and   pre^ustinian   law,  ^ — t,g,  lu    l:  f  eompaharf 

shares  of  heirs.  Cf,  /.  B.  Torrotlla, '*  ho  drei  ciWl  gironf"  (Matard, 
1809). 

*  See  e.g,  the  studies  of  G.  Platen,  **La  scriptura  de  ter?  en  droit  ratalÄn** 
(Parist  1903),  and  *'Le  droit  de  famille  en  droit  andorrain'*  (Paris,  1903). 
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the  modification  of  the  amount  of  the  heirs'  compulsory  share 
(which  according  to  the  ciLstomary  law  constituted  eight-fifteenths 
of  the  inheritance,  and  which  Peter  l\\  on  the  petition  of  the 
burgesses  of  Barcelona,  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  corpus, 
thus  favoring  the  testamentary  Hbert%'  of  the  father  and  the  nom- 
ination of  an  heir);  the  emancipation  of  sons  through  marriage,  es- 
tablished by  a  charter  of  1351  ;  the  widow's  rights  of  dower,  of 
ancient  origin,  which  from  the  middle  of  the  1300 s  lose  their  obli- 
gatory character,  "  persisting  contractually  yntil  our  days  in  the 
designation  by  the  husband  of  the  wife  as  *  senyora  mayora  y 
usufructuaria; '  '*  the  family  council,  provided  for  cases  of  gifts» 
transfers,  or  renunciations  of  the  property  of  minors  by  an 
*^  usatge  *'  of  Peter  III  (1351) ;  etc. 

In  the  domain  of  personal  rights,  an  important  innovation  was 
marked  by  the  abolition  of  **  evil  practices  **  that  afflicted  the 
peasants  **  de  remensa  ''  (the  lowest  class  of  villeins),  and  affected 
certain  civil  rights  such  as  marriage;  and  the  relief  of  those  ancient 
serfs  through  the  well-known  arbitral  award  of  Guadalupe.) 

The  confraternities  and  gilds  developed  powerfully  in  Catalonia 
owing  to  the  impulse  of  its  great  industrial  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  organization  and  law  followed  the  same  lines  as  in  Castile, 
and  their  effects  upon  trade  were  similar,^ 

§  27.  Roman  Elements  in  the  Law  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  Valencia, 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  Basque  Provincem. -^  In  Aragon, 
Romanism  neither  spread  so  widely  as  in  Catalonia  nor  had  such 
profound  effects  upon  civil  institutions.^  The  Roman  law  was 
already  cultivated  intensively  among  jurists  in  the  12r)()s;  and  the 
chronicle  of  James  I  testifies  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  Roman 
lawyers  figured  at  the  royal  court.  Against  this  tendency  the 
Cortes  protested  (Alcafiiz,  1250  and  1251),  as  in  Catalonia,  oppos- 
ing the  citation  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  laws  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom. 

Among  the  principal  novelties  of  the  period  was  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  liberty  of  testament,  first  for  the  nobles  (1307)  — 
who  brought  it  about  in  the  necessity  of  '*  ct>nserving  their  ancestral 


^  Fundamental  for  this  is  the  book  of  Hinojosa,  "Regimen  sefiorial,*' 
cited  in  |  18,  n.  4. 

*  For  this  the  fundamental  book  is  Capmany's  "Memorias  histöricaa 
sobre  la  marina,  (J  romerfio  y  las  art'SS  de  la  anlig^na  ciudad  de  Barct^lona" 
(Mmlrid»  1779),  and  that  of \)fia  eited  in  §  24,  not<*  3, 

*  A  wt^il-knnwn  expression  of  protf^st  against  the  Roman  influence  is  the 
saying  '*De  eonsuetudine  regni  non  habemus  patriam  potestatera '*  {i.e. 
they  had  not  a  *'  patria  potestas"  of  the  Roman  type,  but  of  the  indigenous 
tutelary  type,  yes), 
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estates  in  good  condition,"  a  reason  analogous  to  that  which  served 
to  give  origin  to  the  estates  tail  of  Castile,  —  and  then  (1311)  for 
all  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns»  under  the  single  condition 
that  there  be  left  to  legitimate  sons,  if  there  were  such,  a  com- 
pulsory share  ec|ual  to  five  **i^ne!<los"  of  movable  and  another  five 
of  immovable  property,' — excess  gifts  C*mejoras")  being,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  wife,  also  permissible.  By  this  means,  and 
as  a  result  of  Iloman  theory,  there  was  introduced  and  given  a 
growing  dominance  to  succession  by  a  single  son  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  and  also  the  entailed  estate.  Further  we  find  the  crea- 
tion of  a  **  father  of  orphans,'*  a  sort  of  guardianship  conjectured  to 
date  from  this  period,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  legislation 
until  the  1300  s.  By  the  side  of  these  institutions  figure  other 
local  ones  that  trace  their  origin  from  earlier  times,  though  suffering 
indeed  some  alterations  through  the  Romanist  influence:  the 
**  axovar  **  or  dowry  of  the  wife;  that  derived  from  the  husband 
("  firma  de  dote  ");  the  community  of  property  between  spouses; 
the  **  avantajas  forales  *'  (foral  privileges)*  ;  the  conception  of  the 
marital  union;  the  widow's  rights  of  dower;  and,  very  particularly, 

—  at  once  for  its  importance  and  its  persistence  down  to  our  day, 

—  the  type  of  tillage  groups,  in  which  all  the  sons  (as  well  as  per- 
sons not  related  by  the  tie  uf  blood)  live  together  under  the  control 
of  the  father,  or  of  a  family  council,  or  of  some  member  of  the  family 
(generally  the  eldest  son),  with  indivision  of  the  associate  prop- 
erty.^ The  family  council  appears  to  be  regulated  by  a  general 
**  fuero  '*  of  1348,  also  by  another  in  the  Huesca  collection,  and  by 
the  first  "  Observancia  de  jure  dotiura.**  In  the  law  of  property 
there  continue  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  profits  **  a  prendre  ** 
C  adprision  '*)  in  woods  and  waste  and  abandoned  lands,  and  the 
forms  of  communal  ownership  and  enjoyment  which  have  per- 
sistc^d  down  to  the  present  time.'  The  institution  of  cimfrateniitit*s 
and  gilds  was  analogous  to  that  already  described  for  CastUc  and 
Catalonia,  and  had  likewise  a  great  development;* 

*  [An  exact  value  cannot  be  given  to  the  **8Ueldo"  (now  *' soldo"),  bnt 
even  for  that  day  it  was  a  very  slight  sum.  Cf.  Afarichaiar  ami  Matirtqut^ 
'*Historia  de  la  legislariön  ...  de  Espafia,*'  vol.  II  (Madrid,  iStU  i,  p. 
520.  —  **  Pueden  los  eönyuges  antes  de  procseder  a  la  division  de  p'iui.ith  iuJc«, 
re(*lamar  oada  ano  \&s  aventajas  forules/' — ^  namely  domi  jJs, 
clolhiug.  Hud  other  personal  effects  suited  to  their  reap»  ^hIs, 
Sanchci  Romnn^  *'Estudios  de  Derecho  Civil,"  vol.  I,  (2d.  ed.,  Madrid, 
1899),  p,  453.  —  TransuI 

*  J.  Cnmta,  **  Alto  Aragi5n.  Derecho  de  Familia,"  in  voL  I  of  his  '^DctmIio 
consuetudinario.** 

*  J.  Casta^  **  C'oleciivismo  a^ario  en  Espa&a." 

*  UM  as  cited  in  S  24,  n.  3,  aad  the  sources  cited  by  him  Upon  this 
point. 
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As  for  the  senile  classes  of  society,  there  is  no  betterment  of  their 
civil  rights  in  Aragon  in  this  period,  but  rather  a  retrogression  in 
the  direction  of  tightening  and  aggravating  the  civil  and  economic 
dependence  of  the  servile  cultivators  of  the  soil;  over  them  the 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  being  consequently  unable  to  protect 
them.^ 

In  Navarre,  very  little  is  known  of  the  spread  of  Roman  law,  as 
indeed  generally  of  the  legal  history  of  that  region.  F'or  this  reason 
it  is  still  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  origin  of  most  of  its  institutions, 
or  to  define  the  precise  changes  that  they  suffered  through  the 
Justinian  and  Canon  law,  save  in  so  far  as  these  exerted  every- 
where an  equal  inHuence  which  has  been  referred  to  in  treating  of 
Castile.  Society,  however,  resisted  longer  in  Navarre  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  pressure  of  the  Church  against  illegitimate 
unions;  such  as  the  simple  contractual  juratory  marriage,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  priest,  which  sufficed  for  separation  and 
divorce,  as  well  among  the  nobles  as  among  the  working  class. 
Concubinage  was  so  frequent  in  the  14(M)s  that  even  the  clergyj 
especially  in  rural  districts,  lived  in  it,  as  the  acts  of  the  Cortes 
and  the  narratives  of  travellers  of  the  time  testify.  King  Charles 
III  (1387-1425)  denied  the  claims  of  their  concubines  to  enjoy  the 
ecclesiastical  immunities  of  legitimate  Tvives,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  pay  the  taxes  to  which  they  were  liable,  though  recogniz- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  la%vfulness  of  such  unions.  The  law  and 
the  customs  were  in  general  very  lenient  with  illegitimate  relations, 
recognizing  those  of  the  noble  woman  with  the  villein,  those  of  the 
widow,  and  those  of  the  married  man.  who,  though  he  could  not 
make  a  contract  of  concubinage,  could  live  in  fact  in  concubinage. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  severe  upon  the  adulterous  wife.  It 
was  permitte<I  to  determine  the  parentage  of  *'  natural  *'  children,^ 
using  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water;  but  differences  in  rights  were 
early  introduced  between  the  various  classes  of  offspring,  those  of 
adulterous  (singly  or  doubly),  incestuous,  and  sacrilegious  children 
being  very  limited.     In  the  time  of  John  II  (14(>0s)  the  Cortes 


^  Mnüoz  y  RomfTO,  "Discurso"  eit-ed  abo%^e  in  §9,  n,  2;  Hinnjom, 
"Mezquinos  y  exaricos,**  and  '*La  servidumbre  de  la  gleba  en  Aragon/' 
cited  above,  5  18,  n.  4;    Altamira,  "Cidliaaciön  espanok/*  vol.  II,  pp. 

106- las,  4r>8, 

*  [In  Spanish  law  **naturar'  and  "illegitimate^"  children  have  been 
regardtnl  fli(Tt?rentl>\  and  t!iis  is  still  true  of  thf  present  Ci\il  Code.     Nat- 
ural children  are  those  that  are  capable  of  le^timation.  —  "Heredad'* 
was  apparently  used*  K<^nenill>%  for  any  cultivated  holding:   it«  technical 
aeose,  as  a  definite  holding,  has  not  been  defined.  —  Transl,) 
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forbade  the  custom  by  which  the  children  of  clergj*  took  the  in* 
heritiince  of  their  fathers,  , 

The  wife's  pro[)erty  right  upon  widowhood  was  already  recog- 
nized in  the  **  fueros  "  of  the  l(XX)s  and  llfMJs.  In  the  **  Fuero 
General  '*  of  the  1200  s  we  find  it  coneeiled  also  to  the  widower* 

In  the  period  now  in  question  there  continued  the  dowry  derived 
from  the  husband  {'* arras'*),  fixed  at  first  f*>rnijhles  (**infanzones") 
at  three"  hereriailes  *'; '  the  ganancial  community  system  of  marital 
acquests,  the  principles  governing  which  were  almost  itlentical 
with  those  in  Tastile ;  compulsory  shares  of  heirs  (withcHjt  excess 
gifts)  for  tlie  farming  classes,  —  which  were  eluded  by  stipulating 
in  matrimonial  contracts  the  anticipatory  nomination  of  one  son 
as  the  sole  heir  with  appurtionnient  to  the  others  of  unequal  shares 
of  the  estate»  by  which  means  the  unity  of  the  family  wassut»cess- 
fully  maintained  ;  the  principle  of  kinship  (**  troncalidad  *'),  which 
was  evidenced  in  the  reversion  to  the  famil\'  of  property  acquired 
by  junior  sons  living  in  the  ancestral  house,  and  in  the  relatives' 
right  of  preferential  purchase  (a  condition  in  the  practice  of  which 
was  that  the  sales  must  be  made  publicly,  with  ringing  of  Wis); 
the  family  council;  agrarian  communitie-s  among  the  servile 
classes;  and  other  medieval  institutions.*  We  find  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  this  ptTiod,  among  the  noI>le  class»  of  an  absolute  tes- 
tamentary liberty  whence  resulted  estates  tail;  alstj  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  **  father  of  orphans  **;  irrigation  communities,  with 
ordinances  t»f  ancient  date ;  and  confraternities  for  military,  relig- 
ious, and  charitable  purpose.  Of  true  gilds  there  are  no  concrete 
evidences  until  the  1.5()0s, 

It  was  in  this  same  century,  in  the  Cortes  (►f  Pamplona»  of  157*1 
(9th  statute),  that  the  Ri*man  law  rereived  statutory  recognition 
as  a  supplementary  law. 

The  legal  history  of  Vulehvin,  as  a  Christian  State,  I)egan,  as 
is  well  known,  well  on  in  the  12CK)s,  and  consequently  was  sub- 
jected from  tlie  beginning  to  the  in  fluence  of  the  Rinnan  law.  Thu.n 
the  Valenrian  foral  code  follows  in  the  distrilmtion  ul  material  that 
of  Justinian»  and  reproduced  in  its  text  many  laws  of  this  Cinle 
and  the  Digest,  though  in  others  it  departs  from  these  to  adopt  the 
pre-Justinian  Roman  law.^   Apart  from  the  Roman  influence»  the 


1  On  (Hi^rttiin  civil  institutions  see  W,  WehMitr^  cited  anfr,  f  15»  n.  24 ; 
S  \i\  n.  1. 

'  Oiivtr,  died  in  $  25,  atnyve :  R.  Ckaba»,  '^G^nesiB  del  deffeclio  fonil  d« 
Valencia**  (Valencia»  19()2) :  Dntunla,  **Estudn>8  t»rtUeo»  aoom  <1<'J«^ 
origenes  y  vici«ittldes  do  la  l<F>i;islaeit5n  escrita  del  antiguo  reino  de  Valeneia  '* 
{ M ad  ri  d ,  1 U05 J .     The  last  au  I  h  or  m  e rel y  com  pan-s  the  variat io  us  or  a^ree- 
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law  of  Valencia  shows  many  others  that  are  Catalan  and  Aragonese, 
and  possibly  a  few  that  are  Moslem.  It  recognizes  maternal  au- 
thority; the  systems  of  tloiible  down-;  the  reeiproetd  rights  of 
widowhood,  with  certain  excess  amounts  in  the  case  of  widows  who 
are  poor;  inheritance  by  illegitimate  children,  in  default  of  legiti- 
mate descendants,  ascendants,  and  collateral  relatives;  the  '* father 
of  orphans  '*;  unlimited  community  of  property  between  spouses 
(**  agerraanament  ")  —  which  was  of  Catalan  origin  but  received 
rich  additions  of  local  variants.^  The  marital  eonimuiiity  of 
acquests  (ganancial  system)  is  not  recognized.  The  gilds  acquired 
here  an  extraordinary  development,  the  law  relating  to  them  being 
very  similar  to  tlie  Catalan.^ 

Of  the  Balearic  Idand.f  it  is  true,  as  of  Valencia,  that  its  law  was 
formed  of  Roman  and  Catalan  elements.  We  find  evidences  here 
of  the  existence  of  the  Visigothic  dowry,  alorig  with  an  **  cxcreix  " 
which  by  a  law  of  Sancho  IV  of  1316  was  limited  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  dowry ;  an  increase  of  the  dowry  customarx'  among  converted 
Jews  in  the  14(X*s*  and  which  later  passed  from  them  to  the  Chris- 
tians; the  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  "excreix*'  to  the  wife,  in  prop- 
erty up  to  13 IG,  and  in  usufruct  hum  that  date  onward;  the 
Roman  dowry,  which  was  customarily  delivered  as  a  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  might  by  agreement  be  reckoned  a  part 
of  the  communit\'  propert\\  but  not  of  the  acquests;  and  both 
the  widow's  fourth  (ante,  §  2(i)  and  the  dower  authorized  bv'  the 
testament  of  the  husband.  ^  Of  agricultural  contracts,  singular 
interest  attaches  to  those  of  the  **  forenses/'  pc>or  farm-hands 
who  acquired  the  right  to  culti\'ate  small  parcels  of  land  in  con- 
sideration of  obligations  and  rents  complicated  by  other  onerous 
pecuniary  charges;  these  resulte^i.  when  unsatisfied,  in  liens  and 
sales  upon  which  their  city  creditors  grew  rich.  Whence  resulted 
the  well-known  social  struggles  of  the  14f)()s  and  1.500  s,"* 

As  for  the  civil  law  of  the  BaMpte  Province,^,  we  ha\'e  seen  that 
it  reflects  a  mingling  of  Castilian  and  Xavarrese  influences,  modi- 
fied by  influences  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  law.  The  only  pecu- 
liarities are  found  in  the  administration  of  the  rural  districts  of 


meats  of  the  Justinian  law  with  the  Valeneian  code  in  its  various  manu- 

ipts,  and  with  that  of  Tortoaa. 

^  HiuojoHn^  '*Disf*ursos  leidos,**  p.  36. 

'  Trajfioytrt'K,  *' Inntitueiönes  gjemiales  :  su  origen  y  organi2aci6n  en 
Valencia';   (Valeneia,  1889), 

'  '*Leg:is!aei<5n  foral  d©  Espaüa.  Derecho  eivil  vigeate  en  Mallorca" 
(Madrid,  1888).     Also  Hinojom,  **Discursos  leidoa/' 

*  Q  uadra  do^'"  M  allorca, ' ' 
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Biscay,  whose  customs  were  partially  committed  to  writing  aloag 
the  middle  of  the  HOOsJ 

§  28.  Notable  Jurists  of  th«  Period.  —  To  complete  the  picture 
of  the  legal  history  of  the  period,  we  will  indicate  briefly  the  priti- 
cipal  jurists  and  the  different  tendencies  they  represented  in  the 
variouii  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 

Until  the  120()s  there  appears  no  Spanish  jurist  of  reputation 
whose  works  are  known  to  us.  In  the  preceding  centuries  we  come 
upon  the  names  of  a  few  professors  and  students  in  Italy,  such  as 
a  Jüan  Espanol  and  a  Pedro  Hispano;  hut  beyond  that  we  know 
nothing  nf  them.    From  the  12tK)s  on  the  situation  is  quite  different. 

We  do  not  know  who  were  the  authors  of  the  **  Partidas  ";  and 
in  view  of  our  ignorance  it  is  not  strange  that  critics  should  ascribe 
that  work  to  the  well-known  jurisconsults  of  the  time,  some  of 
whom  are  cited  in  its  text.  Such  are  the  **  magist ri»  "  Jacobn»  de 
las  Leyes  (or  Jficome  Ruiz),  Fernando  Martinez,  and  Rold&n. 
The  first  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  naturalized  in  Spain,  where  there 
are  traces  of  hira  down  to  1270,  He  was  tutor  to  Alfonso  X,  for 
whom  he  wrote  a  summary,  the  '*  Flores  de  las  Leyes,"  a  sort  of 
encyrlopiedia  or  anthology  in  which  he  compiled  various  materials 
relative  to  civil  law,  judicial  organization,  and  procedure,  from  the 
works  of  Italian  jurists  of  the  time»  which  he  calls  *'  books  of  the 
sages/*  Many  of  these  materials  were  later  incorporated  in  the 
**  Partidas;  "  and  the  "  Flores  de  las  Leyes  "  itself  was  translated 
into  Catalan  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  same  author  are  also 
the  two  treatises  called  **  Tiempos  de  las  Causas  (or  Pleitos)  "  and 
**  Doctrinal  de  tmlos  los  Pleitos,'*  which  are  both  still  unpublished. 
Martinez,  a  prebendary  of  Zamora,  bishop-elect  of  Oviedo  in  1269, 
and  ambassador  of  the  Italian  king  near  the  Pope,  was  a  jurist  of 
celebrity.  There  are  attributed  to  him  two  works,  both  un- 
published :  one  entitled  *'  Margarita  de  los  Pleitos  '*  (Pearl  of  Law- 
suits) and  the  other,  in  Latin,  **  De  Orden  de  los  Juicios  "  (*'  Bul- 
larium  sui  Ordinis  '*).  Rold4n,  besides  being  reputed  as  a  legist, 
edited  the  **  Ordenamiento  de  las  Tafurerias,  "  a  regulation  of 
gambling  houses  that  were  the  property  of  the  State  and  w*ere 
rented  by  it  to  individuals.  Mention  is  made  also  of  a  juri:^ 
c*>nsult  name<i  Oldrado  who  is  believed  to  have  been  at*ontemporary 
of  Fernando  l\,  but  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  nor  of  any  work 


•  Vieari4>^  "*Dereclio  oonsuetudinario  de  Vizcaya*'  (Madrid,  ISdl): 
Chathard,  **La  tronoalidad  on  el  fuero  de  Vi^caya"  (Bilbao,  1888);  La 
Plaza,  *'  El  fuero  de  Vizcaya  en  lo  civil"  (Bilbao,  1894^1895) ;  IT.  W^ttUf, 
above  cited. 
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certainly  his*    On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  those  of  Vicente 

Airas  de  Balboa  {or  Valbuena),  bishop  of  Plasencia,  who  died  in 
1414,  and  who  is  remembered  as  a  canonist  and  as  the  author  of 
commentaries  upon  the  '*  Ordenamiento  of  Alcaläp"  a  gloss  upon 
the  *'Fuero  Real/'  and  a  collection  of  opinions  by  contemporary 
jurists  relative  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

Certainly  these  were  not  the  only  legal  writers  of  the  time. 
Considering  the  abundant  legislative  output  that  existed  from 
Alfonso  X  to  Henry  IV,  and  the  precmipence  enjoyed  by  lawyers 
at  the  court,  one  is  justified  in  averring  that  there  must  have  been 
many  others.  That  this  was  so  is  evidencexl  by  a  fact  characteristic 
of  the  1300 s  and  1400s,  namely,  the  abundance  of  private  legal 
compilations  whose  materials  were  distributed  in  the  form  of 
statutes;  an  arrangement  that  has  caused  modern  critics  to  mistake 
for  genuine  legislation  what  in  fact  was  the  product  of  some  anti- 
quarian's or  lawyer's  cabinet.  The  collections  from  which,  ap- 
parently, the  **  Fuero  Viejo  '*  was  compiled,  that  code  itself »  and 
perhaps  also  the  "  Leyes  del  Estilo,"  the  '*  Leyes  Xuevas,"  the 
**  Setenario,*'  and  the  **  Espetmlo/'  are  all  examples  of  this  curious 
sort  of  literature,  whose  authors  are  to-day  unknown  to  us.  In 
the  library  of  the  l^niversity  of  Madrid  there  are  preserved  various 
other  unpublished  legal  treatises  of  the  1400s*  The  questions 
chiefly  treated  in  all  of  these  works  are  those  of  judicial  procedure* 
In  the  libraries  and  m  the  loan  records  of  the  12Ü0s  and  13003 
the  legislative  works  of  Justinian  figure  repeatedly. 

The  preceding  sketch  may  he  completed  by  a  list  of  the  Spaniards 
who  appear  in  foreign  universities  aotl  at  the  Papal  court  as  writers 
upon  and  professors  of  the  law.  In  the  1200s  the  earliest  one 
known  to  us  to-day  is  one  Bernardo  of  (Santiago  de)  Compostela, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bologna.  Another  of  like 
name,  called  the  younger,  was  auditor  and  chaplain  of  Pope 
Innocent  FV',  and  compiler  of  and  commentator  upon  the  third  or 
Roman  collection  of  decretals.  Likewise  of  Santiago  and  con- 
:  temporary  of  the  latter  was  a  Juan  Hispano,  a  writer  upon  both 
the  Roman  and  the  Canon  law.  Pedro  Hispano,  a  Dominican  and 
professor  at  Paris,  was  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  Aristotle's 
'* Logic*'  entitled  'VSummula,''  or  briefer  summa.  Juan  Garcia  el 
Hispano  expounded  the  civil  and  Canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  wrote 
notable  works.  Similar  notoriety  was  gaine*!  as  dceretalists  by 
one  Lorenzo  and  one  Vicente  whose  works  exist,  but  of  whose  life 
very  little  is  known.  Finally»  Cardinal  Torquemada  lectured  at 
Paris  and  wrote  certain  '*  Commentaries  '*  upon  Gratian's  DecretaL 
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—  At  the  Papal  court  many  Spaniards  won  distinction  as  canonists: 
Juan  de  Mella,  professor  of  Salamanca  and  bishop  of  Zamora; 
Cardinal  Juan  de  Car\  aja!»  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  talented 
statesmen  that  served  the  Papacy  in  the  14011  s,  a  writer,  diplomat, 
and  warrior;  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Cardinal  Albornoz,  a  native 
of  Cuenca,  contemporary  of  Alfonso  XI  and  Peter  I,  a  persf^nage 
of  exceeding  influence  in  the  Church's  policy,  the  reconqueror  of 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  and  promulgator  uf  the  im- 
portant Italian  code  entitled  **  Constituciones  de  la  Marca  de 
Ancona."  In  Spain,  and  especially  at  the  court  of  Pedro  Tenorio 
(contemporary  of  John  II),  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  potent  i>oU* 
tician,  there  figured  a  few  other  prelates  as  canonists,  such  as  Gon- 
zalo,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  and  Doctor  Juan  Alonso  of  Madrid. 

The  above  data  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  Castilian  crown- 
In  the  same  centuries  jurisconsults  of  importance  shone  with 
brilliant  talent  in  those  of  Aragon,  Of  these  the  civilians  and 
Rtjoianists  included  Garcia  *'  el  Espanol  "  (a  Catalan),  professor 
at  Bologna  in  the  late  12CH)s;  Juan  Espanol  (an  Aragonese)i  pro- 
fessor of  Canon  and  civil  law;  Jaime  Hospital  (Aragonese),  coU 
lector  of  and  commentator  upon  the  *' Observancias  **;  Jaime 
Callis  (or  Calicio),  of  Vich,  commentator  upon  the  '*  Usatges," 
and  author  of  various  works  upon  politics  and  finance:  Vallseca^ 
Mieres,  Socarrat,  IMarquilias,  all  (like  Callis)  expositors  and  critics 
of  the  Catalan  law;  Mieer  (Master)  Bononat  Pere,  nmnsellor  to  the 
Aragonese  crown  (14iX)s);  the  celebrated  Majorcan,  Mateo  Mai« 
ferit;  his  compatriots  Ferrando  and  Teseo  \'alenti,  especially  the 
latter,  who  was  professor  at  Bologna;  Jaime  Pau,  called  the  **  gloria 
juris  Ceesaris  "  because  of  his  notes  upon  the  imperial  law;  Juan 
Ramon  Ferrer,  the  author  of  a  legal  dictionary;  Jeronimo  Pau; 
and  others,  lawyers  or  ordinary  notaries  or  court  notaries,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  V,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  Naples.  In 
the  field  of  Canon  law,  Catalonia  offered  as  a  model  the  great  decre* 
talist  Uaimundo  de  Penafort,  a  contemporary'  of  James  I,  pro- 
fessor at  Bologna,  and  compiler,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  IX, 
of  a  collection  of  decretals  or  pontifical  constitutions  —  book  Y  of 
the  '*  Corpus  Juris  Canonici/'  His  example  and  tradition  was 
followe<l  by  other  writers,  among  whom  mention  should  be  made 
of  Guillenno  de  Montserrat,  the  author  of  a  commentary  ufion 
the  resolutions  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel. 

The  expositors  of  the  science  of  political  theology  merit  con- 
sideration apart.  First  place  among  them  is  taken  by  the  Catalan 
Franciscan,  Francisco  Eximenis  (or  Jimenez),  bishop  of  Elna« 
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author  of  a  book  that  bears  the  title,  '*  Crestiä  *'  or  *  Llibre  de 
regiment  de  Princeps  e  de  la  cosa  publica  "  (1379),  —  or  Book  of 
Regimen  for  Princes  and  the  Commonwealth;'  **  not  inferior/' 
says  one  critic  (Hinojosa)  *'  in  its  doctrine  to  the  best  books  of 
analogous  nature  written  in  other  countries,  and  superior  to  all 
of  these  in  its  grandiose  plan  and  eopioos  and  select  erudition." 
Of  the  same  period  was  Friar  Nicolas  Eymerich,  inquisitor-general 
of  Aragon,  who  sets  forth  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  in  his  work  **  Directorium  Inquisitorium,"  which 
was  probably  written  in  1376,  and  was  later  enlarged  by  the  author 
himself. 

The  fiowerage  of  legal  science  was  no  less  rich  in  Spain  during 
the  reign  of  the  Catholic  Kings.  Among  civilists,  Romanists,  or 
statesmen  there  shone  then  Doctor  Montalvo,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  '*  Ordenanzas  Reales  **  alread;^'  cited,  wrote  a  '*  Repertorio  de 
Derecho  "  —  a  sort  of  dictionary,  wnth  a  supplement  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  "  Segunda  Compilacion,*'  —  edited  with  glosses 
and  commentary  the  "  Fuero  Real  "  and  the  '*  Fartidas/'  and 
founded  a  sort  of  law  school ;  Juan  Lopez  de  Vivexro,  popularly 
known  as  Falacios  Rubios  (1447-1523),  professor  at  Salamanca 
and  counsellor  to  the  Catholic  Kings,  j*>int  editor  of  the  **  Le\'es  de 
Toro,"  upon  which  he  wrote  a  commentary»  compiler  of  the  liberties 
of  the  '*  mesta  **  (an  association  of  graziers),  author  of  a  treatise 
upon  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  of  another  and  interesting 
book  in  which»  on  the  command  of  King  Ferdinand,  w^ho  felt  scruples 
for  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
legal  justification  of  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom,  of  another 
upon  the  crown  advowsons,  and  several  political  works;  Galindez 
de  Carvajal  (1472-1530?),  likewise  professor  and  royal  counsellor, 
whose  compilation  of  statutes  we  have  already  mentioned;  An- 
tonio de  Nebrija  (1444-1522),  reviser  of  the  glosses  of  the  Italian 
Accursius,  author  of  certain  '*  Observaciones  sobre  las  Pandectas," 
and  of  a  **  Lexicon  Juris  Civilis '' ;  Martin  de  Azpilcueta,  and 
Gregorio  Lopez,  —  the  former  a  canonist,  the  latter  a  civilian,  — 
who  belong  more  properly  in  the  succeeding  periods;  Micer  Miguel 
del  Moiino,  who  wrote  a  **  Repertorium  Fororum  et  Observanti- 
arum  Regm  Aragonum  "  (1513);  and  other  writers  of  less  im- 
portance.    As  a  canonist,  Doctor  Juan  Alfonso  de  Benavente, 


^For  details  regarding  tbis  *'Cre8tiÄ,*'  see  Hinojosa,  *'Inßueiicia  que 
tuvieron  en  el  dere<'ho  polf tieo  de  su  patria  y  singalarraente  en  el  derecho 
penal  los  ülösofos  v  li>ölogos  i^spaöoles  anteriores  ä  auestro  siglo'*  (Madrid. 
1B90),  pp,  68  tt  »eq, 
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professor  of  Salmanca,  is  cited  with  especial  eulogy  by  Marineo 
Sfculo;  and  Alfonso  Soto,  a  native  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  distinguished 
himself  in  Rome,  and  was  the  author  of  a  ''  Glosa  "  upon  the  rules 
of  the  papal  chancery,  and  of  a  treatise  upon  the  coming  Church 
Council  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
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Chaptee  IIL   Second  Period:  a.D.  1511-1808 
THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY 


Topic  L   The  Austrian  Dynasti'  (1500s  and  1600s) 


S33. 


Im  perfect!  ooa  of  Existing  His- 
torical Ouidea  to  these  Cen- 
turies. 

Hi.siory  of  the  Legal  Sources, 


5  31.     Progress  in  the  Unification  of 

the  Law* 
S  32.     Le^l  Science  and  Literature 

in  the  Habsburg  Period. 


Topic  2.   The  Bourbon  Dynasty  (1700-1808) 

History  of  the  L^^  Sources .  I  §  34.     Legal  Science  and  Literature 

io  the  Bourbon  Period. 


§  29.  Imperfection  of  Existing  Historical  Quides  to  tliese  Cen- 
turiea.  —  By  the  beginning  of  the  1500  s,  Spanish  law,  in  its  various 
regional  embodiments,  was  already  substantially  formed,  equally 
as  regards  the  essential  factors  in  its  general  mass,  and  the  character 
of  the  different  institutions.  Its  history  from  that  time  to  the 
opening  years  of  the  lS(X)s  consists,  when  taken  in  the  large,  in 
an  accentuation  within  the  civil  law  of  the  Romanist  influence. 
This  gains  ground  little  by  little,  to-day  supplanting  one,  to-morrow 
another,  of  the  Germanic  or  medieval  principles  which,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  140Qs,  it  had  succeeded  in  withstanding.  This  sub- 
stitution is  nothing  like  complete.  Romanism  advances,  it  is 
affirmed  in  statutes  and  in  scientific  theory,  but  it  does  not  succeed 
in  destroying  national  institutions  that  were  deeply  rooted,  such 
as  the  husband's  dowry  in  some  of  the  non-Catholic  provinces, 
the  ganancial  and  the  Community  systems,  communal  organiza- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  land,  etc' 

The  history  of  the  three  centuries  mentioned  is  less  complex 
and  abundant  in  variety  than  that  of  those  preceding,  but  it  is  not 
for  that  reason  the  better  knoi^Ti.     The  absence  in  it  of  great  legal 

*  In  these  institutions  there  is  indeed  rather  a  recrudescence,  due  possibly 
to  seien tifif  theories  that  were  favorable  to  them.  Cf.  Costa,  **Colecti- 
vismo  agrario/'  and  Altamira,  " Ci\ilizÄcidn  espafiola/*  111,  428—429. 
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events,  the  occult  and  peculiar  manner  in  which  reforms  proceeded, 
and  the  mere  compilcnient  of  statutes  (mostly  ancient)  which  dis- 
tinguishes  the  character  of  many  of  the  sö-<*alled  codes  that  were 
puhhshetl  in  this  period  in  Castile  *  and  other  provnnces»  have 
servtHl  to  weaken  the  interest  of  the  historians  of  these  three  ceii- 
turici^,  wlio  for  the  most  part  have  studied  hardly  any  other  changes 
than  those  that  were  produced  in  public  law% 

We  may  consider  first  and  in  a  general  way  the  development  of 
the  sources. 


Topic  1,   The  Austrian  Dynasty  (loOOs  and  1600  s) 

§  30.  History  of  the  Sotirces.  —  The  regimen  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  steadily  increasing  bureaucracy  of  the  government, 
and  the  formalistic  and  regulative  spirit  of  the  lawyers  of  the  age  , 
were  reflected  in  the  abundance  of  statutes,  in  tlieir  minute  details ! 
and  caÄuistic  character,  and  in  the  increase  of  those  issued  directly 
upon  the  royal  initiative,  in  consequence  of  the  infrecjuency  r>f  the 
Cortes,  —  antl  especially  in  Castile,  —  even  before  their  suppre^ 
sion  in  the  minority  of  Charles  IL  The  abundance  of  legislation, 
along  with  the  pressure  of  scientific  tendencies  for  its  codifica- 
tion in  the  systematic  form  that  had  already  been  adopted  in 
the  **  Partidas  '*  and  the  '*  Ordenamiento  of  AlcalÄ,"  were  the 
cause  of  repeated  petitions  in  Castile  for  new  collec*tions,  and  in 
the  other  kingdoms  for  the  continuation  of  those  already  n.*alize«l 
in  the  preceding  period»  —  demands  which  were  steadily 
strengthened  by  reforms  and  innovations  to  which  there  was  no 
interruption. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Ordinances  of  Montalvo  had  not  by  any 
means  removed  the  difficulty  that  they  were  designed  to  remove» 
Their  deficiencies  grew  as  time  passed,  and  there  continuetl  to 
appear  ordinances  of  the  Cortes,  pragmatics,  *'  cfdulas/'  royal 
orders,  and  resolutions  of  Council.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  at  different  times  in  the  reign  even  of  (^harles  I  the 
procurators  of  the  cities  petitioned  for  a  codification  of  statutes, 
which  were  scattered  and  very  often  (contradictory.  In  their  meet- 
ing in  1544  at  \*alencia  they  reducetl  tlic  idea  to  concrete  fi>rm, 
soliciting  the  publication  of  the  collection  of  Galindez  de  Carvajal; 


»  The  T>ortiao  of  the  civil  law  eon  tainted  m  book  10  uf  the  **  Ntirva 

Hecopilaciön  **  and  IkjoIc  10  of   the  **  Novisimti  R^üopilacidn/*  U  takoo 
almost  whoUy  from  the  '^Fuoro  R«ml,"  the  '* Ordenamiento  of  Alralü,'^ 

und  tli«i  *'L*'ves  de  Toro.'* 
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thiis,  they  said,  existed  in  the  possession  of  the  author's  sons»  — 
althuogh  this  can  hardly  have  heen  the  case,  since  they  were  tnid 
in  reply  to  present  that  book  if  they  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  it  does  not  ap|>ear  that  they  did  so.  Charles  I  hiiiist*lf  had 
already,  before  1523,  commanded  Doctor  F*:Hlrn  Lopez  de  Alcneer 
to  make  a  new  collection,  antl  on  the  death  of  Alcocer  before  its 
termination  the  commission  was  intrusted  to  Doctor  Eseudero, 
who  failed  likewise  to  conclude  it. 

The  undertaking  was  prosecuted  by  Philip  11,  and  was  finally 
realized  by  the  licentiate  Bartolom^  de  Arrieta.  A  compilation  in 
nine  books  of  *■  ordenamientos  "  of  Cortes  and  royal  orders  — 
which  collection,  with  reference  to  that  of  Mimtalvo,  was  named 
the  **  Nueva  Recopilaeion**  —  w^as  published  and  promulgated, 
as  arranges!  by  him,  in  1564.  The  pragmatic  in  which  Philip  II 
ordained  it  assigns  as  reasons  for  the  preparation  of  the  work,  not 
only  the  number  and  variety  of  the  existing  statutes,  but  also  **  the 
corruption  in  the  text  of  many  statutes,  either  incorrectly  copied 
or  poorly  printed;  the  dtmbts  that  many  liad  excited;  the  un- 
righte*>usness  of  others  which,  though  just  enough  in  their  day,  had 
ceascfl  to  be  so  through  the  change  of  circurastances;  and  finally, 
the  disorder  with  which  they  were  s€*parateil  and  distrihute*d  in 
divers  works  and  volumes,  and  some  of  them  not  even  printetl, 
nor  incorporatefl  in  the  others/* 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  in  view  of  so  just  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  which  the  Castilian  legislation  presented, 
that  the  various  jurists  who  labored  on  the  *'  Nueva  Uecopilacion  ** 
shoultl  ha%e  undertaken  tij  reduce  to  a  true  doctrinal  system  the 
statutory  law,  defining  clearly  and  concretely  the  law  actually  in 
force;  with  prime  attention  to  the  profound  changes  slowly  brought 
atxait  in  the  autonomy  and  local  diversity  of  the  **  fuen)S  *'  by 
means  of  the  centralization  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment 
of  the  law  of  the  "  Partidas  ''  as  an  effective  factor  in  the  legal 
practice  of  Castile,  Not  such,  however,  was  the  view  of  those# 
jurists,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  end  which  their  work  emlM)dies. 
Theoretically,  as  the  promulgatory  pragmatic  indicates,  the  ele- 
ments which  it  w^as  necessary  to  rnluce  to  clarity  and  order  were 
**  the  many  and  diverse  statutes,  pragmatics,  ordinances,  capitu- 
lations of  Cortes,  and  letters  in  Council/'  The  word  **  stnatutes" 
(**  leyes  **)  might  have  l>een  given  a  broad  meaning,  comprehensive 
of  all  that  the  others  did  not  specify.  But  in  fact  they  gave  it  a  sense 
narrow  in  the  extreme,  limiting  it  doubtless  to  royal  orders  issued 
*'  motu  proprio,"  that  is,  without  petition  of  the  Cortes,     Thus 
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the  **  Nueva  Recopilacion  "  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  ah 
elaboration  of  Montalvo's  in  its  identical  elements,  enlarged  by 
examples  posterior  to  1484;  it  excluded  all  the  other  elements 
which  the  **  Leyes  de  Toro  ''  had  already  enumerated,  althou 
reduced  in  the  pragmatic  here  in  question  (we  do  not  know'' 
whether  by  intention)  to  the  **Partidas**  and  the  **  Fuero  Real/' 
the  only  ones  it  mentions.  Even  as  regards  these  it  must  have 
been  neeessary  to  determine  clearly  what  was  considered  as  actually 
incorporated  in  the  legislative  law.  Neither  could  the  **  Fuero 
Real  **  be  so  considered  as  a  whole  {sinc^  many  of  its  provisions 
were  already  abrogated  by  later  statutes,  and  the  best  solution 
would  have  been  to  suppress  such);  nor  was  it  true,  as  later  be* 
came  evident,  that  the  **  Partidas  "  could  be  considered  as  merely 
a  supplementary  law,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  certain  parts,  since 
the\'  had,  on  the  contrary,  in  fad  been  elevated  to  the  category 
of  primary  law. 

The  result  of  the  failure  to  clear  up  the  relative  status  of  all 
these  elements,  such  as  the  **  Fuero  Juzgo  '*  (though  something 
of  this  passed  into  the  '*  Recopilaciön  ")  and  the  municipal 
**  fueros,'*  was  that  the  previous  confusion  continued,  and  the 
statutory  law  was  one  thing  in  appearance  and  another  in  reality. 

What  made  the  attempted  work  the  greater  abortion  was  that 
the  "Nueva  Recopilaciön''  suffered  (even  within  tlie  limits  tOj 
which  it  was  reduced)  from  the  defects  identical  with  those  ofl 
Montalvo's.  It  neither  included  all  the  royal  orders  and  petitions 
of  Cortes  that  had  been  granted  and  were  properly  to  Ix*  tnuisidered 
of  authority  in  1567  (many  of  both  classes,  but  especially  petitions» 
being  omitted),  nor  eliminated  all  those  fallen  into  desuetude,  nor 
corrected  in  all  cases  corrupted  text.s.  Hence  the  slight  reputa- 
tion of  the  **  Recopilaciön,"  which  neither  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  legal  profession  (being  simply  ignivred  in  legal  education). 
nor  was  observed  in  practice»  as  is  evidenced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Cortes  of  1579,  1586,  1588,  and  1W2  relative  to  the 
observance  of  the  new  code.  Nevertheless,  four  editions  of  it 
were  issued  after  the  original,  in  1581,  1592,  1598  and  IMO, 
each  including  the  new  statutes  that  were  being  continually 
issued. 

In  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  particularly  in  civil  law,  more 
favor  was  enjoyed  by  the  scientific  Roman  system.  We  see  thi» 
from  a  resolution  of  the  full  Council,  which,  though  issued  indeetl 
in  1713,  was  naturally  caused  by  antecedent  facta  of  the  period 
we  are  now  discussing: 
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According  to  this  resolution,  "  Many  causes  are  argued  and 
decided  in  the  courts  of  these  realms,  in  reliance  upon  the  doctrines 
of  foreign  books  and  authors,  . .  *  and  not  only  this  alone,  but  when 
there  exists  a  statute  clear  and  determinant,  if  it  be  not  among 
those  newly  eoUectetl,  man>'  persons  are  mistakenly  persuaded, 
in  ignorance  or  malicious  disregard  of  what  is  prescribed  (in  the 
national  laws),  that  it  is  not  in  force,  and  need  not  be  respected; 
and  likewise  if  there  be  found  in  the  Recopilacion  some  law  or  other, 
or  pragmatic,  that  has  been  suspended  or  abrogated,  then  al- 
though there  be  no  other  explicit  statute  decisive  of  the  case,  and 
that  which  is  annulled  or  susf>ended  would  elucidate  and  decide 
it,  no  force  is  given  to  it;  and  what  is  more  intolerable,  there  is  a 
beUef  that  greater  weight  ought  to  be  given  in  the  roya!  courts  to 
the  civil  (that  is  to  say  the  Roman)  and  Canon  laws  than  to  the 
laws  of  these  realms,  and  this  though  the  civil  laws  are  not  laws  in 
Spain,  nor  should  be  called  such,  but  rather  judgments  of  wise 
men  which  may  be  followed  only  in  the  lack  of  law\'* 


The  fact  deducible  from  this  is  that  the  **  Leyes  de  Partidas  '* 
and  the  pure  Justinian  law  itself  had  passed,  even  to  a  greater  ex* 
tent  than  in  earlier  times,  from  the  status  of  supplementary  to 
that  of  predominant  factors  in  the  courts;  and  this  augmented  the 
confusion  in  the  positive  law.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  force  of 
facts,  it  was  zealously  endeavored  to  maintain  in  legislation  the 
show  of  an  exact  obedience  to  the  first  of  the  **  Leyes  de  Toro  ** 
relative  to  the  hierarchy  of  legal  sources,  a  fiction  which  w^as  thus 
continued  during  all  the  rest  of  this  and  in  the  following  period. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  effort  was  made  to  codify  in  the 
'*  Nueva  Recopilacion  '*  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  Castile  (and 
up  to  a  certain  point,  as  w^e  shall  see,  of  all  Spain),  a  strong  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  re<laction  of  the  municipal  ordinances,  of 
w*hich  many  were  published  in  the  1*500 sand  I(KJ()s.  These  docu- 
ments, expressive  evidences  of  the  lessened  local  autonomy  that 
remained  in  the  ancient  councils,  are  interesting  for  the  in  forma* 
tion  they  afford  of  that  autonomy,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration, and  for  the  wealth  of  legal  customs  which  were 
in  them  given  fixed  form,  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  central 
government. 

The  Aragontse,  like  the  Castilians,  petitioned  repeatedly  of 
their  kings  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  statutory  law,  which 
suffered  from  defects  similar  to  those  of  the  Castilian  legislation. 
Finally,  in  1547,  an  editorial  commission  was  named,  which  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  four  '*  anns  **  of  the  Cortes, 
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and  completed  its  labors  the  same  year.  The  work  produced 
inrluded:  tlie  twelve  books  uf  the  "  Fueros  Geoerales  *'  and  the 
pamphlet  laws  of  the  Cortes  issued  between  1412  and  1495,^ 
the  whole  reduced  to  nine  books,  and  the  statutes  distributed 
aceordiiig  to  their  subject  matter,  after  the  model  of  the  Justinian 
Code»  (which  was  then  commonly  used  in  its  first  nine  books  only) ; 
the  **Observancias  *'  of  Martin  Diaz  de  Aux;  ** fueros"  that  had 
fallen  into  desuetude;  and  the  resf*lutions  of  the  Cortes  relative 
to  civil  law.  The  promulgation  of  new  statutes»  some  of  them  so 
important  as  those  of  Tarazona  of  1592,  necessitated  other  editians 
of  the  ciillection  with  variants  from  the  original,  the  last  (in  this 
I>eri{>d)  tieing  of  10(>4-lt>67.  In  addition,  a  few  paraphlet-laws 
nf  the  CVjrtes  were  printed,  the  last  one  known  of  these  being 
of  I(i8t5-Ui87. 

Vatalonia,  after  various  attempts,  secured  in  1588-1589  (as  a 
result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Cortes  of  Monz6n  of  1585)  a  new  com- 
pilation, comprehending  the  **  usatges  "  actually  in  force,  oonsti* 
tutions,  capitulations,  acts  of  the  Cortes,  royal  pragmatics,  royal 
judgments,  arbitrations,  and  resolutions;  as  w^ell  as  of  superfluou.s, 
contradictory,  or  altered  statutes,  —  all  of  them  distributed  in 
books,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  The  commission  that  ac- 
complished the  compilatitjus  was  <Timposed  of  the  regent  of  the 
royal  chancery,  Miguel  Cordelles;  Doctor  Martin  Juan  Fran- 
quesa,  a  member  of  the  Audiencia;  Francisco  Puig,  a  memWr  of 
the  Civil  Itoyal  Council;  Ont^fre  Pan  Celler,  a  canon  of  Barcelona; 
and  the  '*  Micer-magnificus  **  Miguel  Pomet,  doctor  of  civil  and 
Canon  law  and  citizen  of  Barcelona,  who  was  elected  by  tlie 
commonalty.  No  other  compilation  was  made  until  the 
17tX)s,  The  customs  of  Tortosa  were  print t-d  fivr  tljc  first 
time  in  I5S9. 

Ill  ValeruHa  various  attempts  w^ere  made  to  tmiih  i\w  legisla- 
tive law.  but  none  of  them  was  carried  through  officially.  Private 
initiative  responded  better  to  the  aspirations  of  the  time,  produc- 
ing in  1548  an  e<lition  of  ancient  and  mo+Iern  *'  fueros  '*  down  to 
1542,  arranged  according  to  subject  matter,  and  in  15S0  certain 
**  Instituciones  de  los  Fueros  y  Privilegios  del  Reino  de  Valencia." 
The  edition  of  1548  w^as  utilized  as  official,  and  to  it  were  added  in 
separate  issues  the  "fueros**  conceded  by  tl»e  Ccirtes  fnun  lll^ 
to  1643. 

The  Court  of  Majorca  ordered  the  a^lleition,  about  the  nndiUe 
of  the  lö<10s«  of  the  legislation  of  that  ancient  realm,  and  this  was 
accomplished  in  1663  by  the  "  Ordinacions  y  Sumari  dels  Privilegis 
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Antonio  Moll,  —  the  only  eompihition  knt>wru 

In  Xamrre,  the  annexation  to  Castile  <!isturbed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  legislation,  although  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  Castilian  kings  eontiiiued  to  convoke  the  separate 
Cortes  of  that  eountry  with  considerable  frequency  (seventy- 
three  times),  and  to  issue  through  them  statutes  and  privileges. 
A  reduced  ef  lit  ion  of  the  ancient  ''  fuero  '*  was  made  in  1525  and  a 
complete  imprint  in  H>28-lt)StJ;  the  first  enjoying  no  statutory 
force,  and  the  second  little  application  in  legal  practice,  notwith- 
standing that  it  had  been  voted  in  the  Cortes.  In  1.557  a  first 
collection  was  made  of  the  ordinances  and  statutes  of  the  Cortes 
and  afterward  as  many  as  five  others;  of  these  one,  made  by  the 
syndics  Sada  and  Ollacarizqueta,  includcxl  the  dispositions  pro- 
mulgated up  to  IVyiH  and  printed  in  l(U4,and  was  declared  the  sole 
official  collection;  until  in  1686  the  last  w^as  published,  the  work  of 
a  lawyer,  Antonio  Chavicr,  this  being  thencefonvard  the  one  offi- 
cially preferred. 

The  Bmque  Provinces  followed  the  general  tendency.  The 
first  result  in  Biscay  was  a  compilation  of  the  custom  of  the  rural 
district,  approved  by  (^harles  I  in  1527  under  the  title  **  Fueros, 
Privilegios,  Franque^as  y  Libertades,  del  muy  Noble  y  muy  Leal 
Senorio  de  Vizcaya/'  To  this  were  afterwards  added  various  com- 
plementary royal  statutes»  and  in  Uh\0  a  resolution;  as  a  rt*sult  of 
this  the  traditional  differences  between  the  cities  ami  the  towns, 
which  affected  in  certain  particulars  the  autonomic  regimen,  dis- 
appearetL  With  these  additions  the  collection  of  1527  remained 
in  force  until  the  bS<)Os.  —  (ttdpuzf'oa.at  the  end  of  the  lö(K)s  and 
upon  the  basis  of  a  "  new  book  of  the  Community  "  (publislieil  in 
1403  as  a  revision  of  its  predecessors^  and  confirmed  in  1821  by 
Charles  I),  collected  alt  its  law  then  in  force  in  a  "Nueva  Hecopila- 
cion  de  los  Fueros,  Frivilegios,  Buenos  Usos  y  C<jstumbres,  Ley  es  y 
Ordenes "  (1690),  —  Alam  formed  no  such  compilation  of  its 
statutes,  although  those  collected  in  the  book  of  1463  were  greatly 
added  to  by  others,  issued  l>y  the  Castilian  crown  €*ither  "  motu 
proprio  "  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Junta, 

As  for  the  colonial  dominions,  the  irregularity  and  abundance  of 
their  legislation  necessitated  some  arrangement  of  it  in  c*odified 
form.  As  early  as  1543  a  "  book  *'  was  published  at  Alcala  which 
contained  the  statutes  and  ordinances  recently  issued  by  Charles 
L  In  15()3  the  \'iceroy  of  New  Spain,  Luis  de  Velasco,  began  a 
compilation  by  collecting  and  printing  all  the  documents  that  ex- 
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iBted  in  the  audience  of  that  prnvince.  Shortly  afterward  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  Juan  de  Ovando,  formed  a 
"  Recopilacion  '  *  in  seven  books,  of  which  there  w^as  pubHshe<i  of 
the  second  book  a  single  title,  treating  of  the  Council  (1571)*  A 
"  Nueva  Recopilacion/'  modelled  Uf>on  this  and  printed  in  1593, 
failed  to  reaUze  the  end  in  view,  and  after  new*  studies  and  the 
nomination  of  editorial  juntas,  there  was  promulgated  in  1680  a 
''  Recopilacion  de  las  leyes  de  Indias,"  in  nine  books,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  subject-matter,  which  contained  all  the  dispositions 
then  in  force. 

§  31.  Progress  in  the  Uniflcatioii  of  the  Law.  —  What  w*as  the 
effect  of  all  these  collections  and  codes  upon  the  unification  of  the 
law  within  the  territories  of  the  Spanish  monarchy?  If  we  disre- 
gard the  **  Leyes  de  Indias  '*  (in  view  of  their  special  character  — 
despite  the  general  principle  of  assimilation  to  the  Peninsular  law) 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  Peninsula,  w^e  have  alre^y  examined 
the  question  in  one  of  its  aspects,  namely,  the  political.  On  the 
part  of  the  State,  there  could  be  no  interest  taken  outside  of  this 
field;  to  the  unification  of  the  private  law,  because  unconnected 
with  the  sovereign  status  and  effective  absolutism  of  the  crown, 
the  kings  gave  no  heed.  We  must  remember  too,  how  slight  was 
the  progress  of  political  centralization,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
sistance  of  Olivares,  the  force  of  his  arguments  (given  the  stand* 
point  which  he  occupied),  and  the  alluring  opportunities  offered 
by  the  rebellions  of  \'alencia  and  Majorca  in  the  times  of  Charles 
I^  of  Aragon  in  the  time  of  Philip  II,  and  of  Catalonia  under  Philip 
IV.  Nevertheless^  if  one  carefully  examines  the  royal  legislation 
of  the  1500s  and  IfiOOs  (partly  recorded  m  the  **  Nueva  Recopila- 
cion **),  one  notes  the  substantial,  albeit  silent,  progress  of  unifica- 
tion. It  extended  to  many  governmental  matters  common  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  monarchy,  —  a  unification  in  harmony  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  kings  of  that  age  throughout  the  world,  and 
favored  in  Spain  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a  common 
sovereign  over  all  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  Within 
the  field  of  the  civil  law  the  sole  dissolvent  was  the  Roman  law; 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  active  not  alone  in  Castile  but  also  in 
other  regions,  and  in  some,  as  for  example  Catalonia,  in  notable 
degree. 

This  unitive  process  was  more  widely  and  more  potently  effective 
within  the  different  kingdoms  taken  individually.  It  was  realised 
in  a  fragmentary  manner,  affecting  to-day  one  matter  and  to- 
morrow another,  varying  in  its  details,  and  creating  new  institti- 
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tions.  Without  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  ancient  statutes, 
which  it  apparentl)"  respected,  in  truth  it  reduced  them,  as  regards 
many  of  their  extremes,  to  mere  flesh  Jess  skeletons.  In  this  man- 
ner»  and  espeeially  in  Castile,  there  was  brought  about  a  tacit  and 
almost  absolute  annulment  of  all  the  ancient  charters  of  municipal 
legislation  within  the  field  of  public  law»  and  of  manx^  of  those  which 
in  the  medieval  period  marked  the  distinctions  of  social  classes» 
and  the  dependence  in  which  the  members  of  one  regularly  stood 
in  relation  to  those  of  others.  In  the  other  kingdoms  and  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  law  like  results  were  realized,  although  on  a  lesser 
scale,  as  we  have  seen  above  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  State 
and  social  classes,  Opix>rtunity  for  these  changes  was  very  often 
found  in  confirming  the  municipal  '*  fueros,'*  which  were  generally 
profoundly  modifie<l  and  emended  upon  such  occasions.  A  salient 
example  of  this  shrewd  method  of  altering  the  medieval  statute 
law  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  "  fuero  *'  of  Teruel  in  the 
time  of  Philip  IL 

§  32.  Legal  Science  in  the  Hat)8burg  Period.  —  The  importance 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  was  extremely  great  in  the  three 
centuries  (1500s  to  1700s)  of  this  perioti  Inegal  science  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  intensely  cultivated 
fields  of  Spanish  learning  in  the  ISfJOs  and  1600s,  and  one  of  those 
in  which  Spanish  writers  can  present  the  most  indisputable  claims 
of  originality  and  of  positive  influence  upon  the  culture  of  other 
countries.  Two  leading  causes  explain  the  special  development 
of  this  class  of  studies.  On  one  hand,  constant  inciteraeot  must 
have  been  offered  to  thinking  men  by  the  many  legal  problems 
presented  in  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  special  orientation  of  its 
military  and  religious  policy,  and  the  vast  colonization  begun  at 
the  close  of  the  1400  s.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  natural  ten- 
dency is  observable  in  the  Spanish  mind  to  busy  itself  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  questions.  These  influences  inevitably  de- 
flected philosophy  towards  its  applications  in  morals,  law,  etc* 
We  can  thus  understand  why  two  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
the  age,  Vives  and  Suarez,  were,  the  one  a  pedagogue  and  the  other 
a  jurist,  of  unrivalled  rank.  Besides,  the  intrinsic  relations  of 
theology  (then  so  much  cultivated)  and  law,  and  the  already  tradi- 
tional philr>sophical  principle  of  the  **  connection  of  causes,*'  natu- 
ral !>•  led  the(»logians  to  the  stud\'  of  legal  questions,  and  thus  re- 
sulted, of  course,  in  a  rich  flowerage  of  the  Canon  law.  And, 
finally,  the  extensive  participation  by  the  legists  (Romanists)  in 
political  life,  and  the  frequent  consultation  by  the  kings  of  the 
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learned  members  of  tlie  dergy,  were  other  and  powerful  influences 
in  the  development  of  legal  studies. 

The    brunches    to    which    Spanish    jurists    devoted    especu 
study,  and    in  which   they   gained    the   greatest   renown,   were 
those  of  international,   |x>liticaK  criminal,  proccdurab  and   eivi 
law,    including    in    the   last   both    the   Uonian   and    the   native 
systems. 

In  iriternafmmil  law,  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  law  until  thciiJ 
unknown  or  barely  outlined  in  incidental  studies  or  in  tlie  exannna*l 
tion  of  wholly  concrete  eases,  —  such  as  the  conquest  of  Navarre, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  bö<jk  of  Palacio  Rubios,  —  Spanish  writersj 
laid  the  basis  of  what  was  to  be  later  a  special  and  important 
science,  and  which  found  already  in  their  works  a  development  of 
great  significance.  The  special  causes  for  this  are  found  in  the 
continual  wars  between  Spanish  kings  and  other  European  stwer- 
eigns,  in  the  grave  political  questions  that  were  in  dispute  l)etween 
them  and  the  papacy»  and  in  the  problems  created  by  the  conquc 
and  colonization  of  tl*c  Indies.  The  chief  representatives  of  thisi 
class  of  studies  w*ere:  Arias  de  Valderas,  who  in  his  book  **  De  Bello 
et  Ejus  Justitia  '*  (\rh\l\)  discussed  the  theory  of  the  per!*eeution  of 
heretics  and  the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  Pope;  Alvarez  Guerra. 
who  undertook  to  define  the  doctrines  of  war,  just  and  unjust 
(1543);  Soto,  the  mediator  in  the  dispute  between  Las  Casas  arid 
Sepölveda,  champion  of  the  Indians  and  enemy  of  the  slave  trade; 
Vazquez  Menchaca,  who  in  his  *'  Libri  Tres  Controversarium  *' 
(1572)  studie«1  the  laws  of  war;  Juan  de  Cartagena,  a  furious  ul- 
tramontanist,  the  champion  of  the  pope  in  the  dispute  with  Wnitxs 
Covarrubias,  who  wrote  upon  the  slavery  of  captives  made  in  war; 
Gines  de  Seprtlvefla,  whose  ideas  regarding  the  justificati*m  of  the 
conquest  of  inferior  peoples  and  the  slavery  of  the  Indians  may  be 
read  in  his  elegant  Latin  dialogues  entitled  **  Democrates  *';  Bal- 
tasar  de  Ayala.  Francisco  Arias,  Juan  Lci|>ez,  and  various  othern. 
All  of  these  were  excee<led  in  genius  by  Francisco  Vitoria,  the 
master  of  some  of  those  named,  professor  at  Salamanca»  whose 
university  lectures  (which  Melcht>r  Cano  later  published  under  the 
title  of  **  Theologica  Uelectionis  '')  treat  in  a  profound  manner  of 
the  law  of  war  and  of  the  question  of  the  Indies,  in  addition  to  ntlier 
theses  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pojh* 
(  ouncib  the  civil  power,  marriage,  etc.  Hugo  Grotius  (15S*'| 
1645),  who  was  long  considered  the  founder  of  the  science  of  in* 
ternational  law,  owes  a  great  part  of  his  ideas  to  these  Spant 
precursors,  whom  he  cites,  and  not  rarely  with  especial  eulogy  (f€ 
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example,  Vitoria  and  Vazquez) » in  his  book  "  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Paciü  " 
(1025). 

Among  the  cultivators  of  pditiral  lau\  opinion  is  almost  yiivary- 
ingly  monarchial,  saving  only  Fox  Mün-illu»  for  whom  the  form  (»f 
government  is  indifferent,  since  it  is  tlie  sul>stanee  and  manner  of 
administration  that  are  important.  The  notion  of  monarchy 
common  to  alt  of  them  is  similar  to  tluit  of  the  writers  i4  tlie  \  isi- 
gothic  period  and  the  authors  of  the  '*  Partidus*"  One  marks  the 
evident  deliberation  with  which  they  strive  to  refute  the  imperial- 
istic doctrines  of  the  Roman  law,  so  widely  spread  at  tliat  time 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  in  Spain  itself.  The  solicitude  witli 
which  the  king  made  answer  to  these  ideas  led  them  to  defend 
(Fox  Moreillo)  the  propriety  of  deposing  a  monarch  who  sliould 
prove  unequal  to  the  discharge  oF  his  duties;  and  to  establish j  sul> 
ject  to  more  or  less  numerous  conditions,  the  people*s  right  of  re- 
hellion  in  the  ease  of  tyranny:  and  e\en  the  right  of  tyrarmicide 
(Molina,  Mariana).  In  the  diffusion  of  these  theories,  the  fears 
excited  by  the  example  of  Protestant  kings  and  princes  who  had 
swept  their  people  from  their  past  beliefs  were  unquestional>ly 
inHuential ;  to  the  Catholic  writers  it  seemed  that  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  the  repetition  of  such  occurrences  lay  in  the  affirmation 
of  rebellion  and  tyrannicide  as  rights  iohtTent  in  the  peojjlc  when- 
ever the  monarch  should  act  against  the  principles  of  human  and 
«livine  law. 

More  interesting  than  these  doctrines  are  those  that  refer  fli- 
reetl\'  to  factors  and  actors  of  the  Spanish  States  at  that  time* 
because  they  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
opinion,  and  that  f>f  the  most  cultured  class.  The  tiefence  of  the 
Cortes,  of  their  necessity,  of  their  power  in  matters  of  finance,  and 
even  of  their  participation  in  legislative  functions  (which  is  made 
by  a  number  of  writers  of  such  repute  as  Rivadeneira,  Mariana, 
and  Marquez,  opposing  thus  with  theory  the  actual  decadence  of 
the  institution),  is  important  in  this  txinnection.  In  speaking  of 
the  taxes  voted  by  the  Cortes,  Rivadeineira  says  that  that  which 
they  thus  give  to  the  kings  is  called  a  ser\ice,  subsidy,  or  gift  be- 
cause "  it  is  a  voluntary  and  not  an  obligatory-  service."  The^K* 
dc»ctrines  prf>dueed,  however,  no  effect  whatever  ui)on  the  policy 
of  the  crown. 

To  the  same  effect,  a»  regards  the  internal  government  of  the 
country,  the  same  writers  f Vitoria,  Fox.  Contreras)  pronounced 
against  the  sale  of  public  offic*es,  then  »o  commonly  re^wirtecl  to, 
and  with  such  injur>'  to  the  nation;  and  against  the  perpetuity  of 
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political  and  administrative  charges.  They  maintain  also  the 
neceäisity  of  the  king's  governing  with  the  countiel  of  men  of  ex- 
perience and  culture;  and  one  of  those  who  sustain  this  thesis 
(Sepölveda)  takes  much  pains  to  anathematize  the  institution  of 
**  välidos  '*  or  favorites,  which  he  had  seen  produce  disastriMiii 
eflFects  during  the  reigns  of  John  II  and  Henry  Y\\  and  which  was 
vcr\'  siHm  to  be  revive*!  in  Spain,  Perhaps  there  was  no  opinion 
held  more  unanimously  at  that  time  than  this  one  adverse  to  royaJ 
favorites,  unquestionably  because  the  experience  of  the  harm  that 
such  men  prtMlucetl  was  not  fmly  evident  to  the  view  of  all  but  its 
effects  were  felt  by  all.  Finally,  the  general  desire  men  felt  that 
the  monarch  should  in  fact  respond  to  the  directive  function  in 
theory  attril>uted  to  him,  we  find  demonstrated  in  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  Cf>ndition  of  his  political  and  general  eduaitiim, 
a  matter  that  gave  rise  to  a  vast  literature,  which  enjoyed»  us  we 
shall  sec»  an  extraordinary  fame  throughout  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  the  leading  names  already  cited  —  Suarez  (who 
in  his  **  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  I>eo  Legislatore,"  1612,  not  only 
examines  the  question  of  statutes  and  legislation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  politics,  but  from  all  those  it  presents  to  a  general 
philosopher  of  the  law),  Mariana,  Vazquez,  Fox  Morcillo,  Molina» 
and  others  ^  mention  must  be  made  of  still  others,  who  studied 
either  general  political  problems,  such  as  the  forms  of  States  and 
governments,  tyranny,  etc.,  or  the  special  problem  of  eolontal 
government,  or  the  theme,  then  so  attractive,  of  the  education  at 
princes.  Among  such  wTiters  were  Arias  Montano,  author  of  an 
*'  Instrucciön  de  Prfncipes  ''  and  of  a  book,  "Varia  Republic  "; 
RIvadaneiru,  whose  **  Tratado  del  Principe  Crist iano  "  is  a  r€*fu- 
tation  of  Maehiavelli;  Gracian,  who  in  his  works,  **E1  Heri:*e/* 
*'  El  Discreto,**  **  El  Cortesano/*  and  others,  studied  the  requisites 
of  a  chief  of  State,  and  laid  down  political  maxims  of  an  ad- 
mirable sagacity;  Solorzano  Pereira,  author  of  a  celebraterl  w*»rk 
entitled  **  Polftica  Indiana,"  in  which  he  defended  the  Spanish 
colonial  system;  Ramos  del  Manzano.  diplomat,  and  preceptor  of 
Charles  II,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  treatise  upon  "  Reinados  de  Menor 
Edad  y  de  Grandes  Reyes  "  (1674);  Castrillo,  who  showed  him- 
self fa\  orable  to  tlie  pretensions  of  the  Comuneros,  though  not  in 
the  methods  which  they,  in  order  to  maintain  those,  were  oi>m- 
pelled  to  follow;  Sepölveda,  already  referred  to;  Furio  y  Ceriol. 
author  of  **  EI  Consejo  y  Consejeros  del  Principe  **;  Que%*cdo, 
whose  works  "  Marco  Bruto  **  and  **  Politica  de  Cristo  **  are  two 
excellent  political  studies;  Saavedra  Fajardo,  w^hose  "  Empresas 
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Politicas  "  attained  a  great  celebrity  in  all  countries;  Jeronimo  de 
Bluiicas  and  Jeronimo  Martel,  wlio  expounded  and  commented 
u|x>n  the  parliamentarian  law  of  Aragon;  friar  Juan  de  Sta.  ilaria» 
who  wrote  a  book  '*  De  Repübh'ca  y  PoHcia  Cristiana  '*;  Antonio 
Perez,  the  secretary  of  Philip  II;  his  homonym,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  I^uvain  from  lt)19  onward;  Jeronimo  Mirohi,  who^^e 
curious  work  **  Repiiblique  Ori^^inal  Treta  del  Cos  Huma  "  (Bar- 
celona, 1587)  studies  the  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
diüerent  classes  of  society;  Orozco,  Torres»  Simancas,  Osorio, 
Guevara,  —  who  enjoyed  great  celebrity  abroad;  and  many  others, 
together  a  legion,  who  figured  in  the  hterature  of  court  and  politics, 
so  popular  in  tht3se  times.  The  Catalan  rebellion  of  1640  pro- 
duced in  that  country  an  interesting  flowerage  of  political  science, 
in  wliich  Salas  and  other  writers  won  distinction. 

Criminal  law  was  especially  cultivated  in  connection  with  the 
controversies  over  the  right  to  punish  heretics  and  the  development 
given  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  principles  and 
procedure  of  the  criminal  law.  The  chief  representatives  of  this 
literature  were:  Alfonso  de  Castro,  whose  two  books  **  De  Justa 
Htereticorum  Punitione  **  and  **  De  Po  testate  Legis  Penalis/' 
aside  from  their  general  value  as  penological  studies,  are  of  great 
importance  for  an  understanding  of  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the 
age  relative  to  the  repression  of  heresy;  Soto,  \ltoria,  Molina,  and 
others  cited  above;  Antonio  Gomez,  rated  by  many  as  the  prince* 
of  Spanish  criminalists  of  the  15tM)s,  besides  being  a  famous  ci%'ilist, 
and  commentator  of  the  **  Ley  es  de  Toro  '*;  the  Jesuit  Martin  del 
Ilio,  who  in  his  '*  Disquisitionum  Magicarum  '*  (1593)  treated  of 
the  magic  superstitions  of  the  age,  and  of  their  repression;  Siman- 
cas,  author  of  a  work,  ''  De  CathoUcis  Institutionibus  '*  (1552); 
Cerdän  de  Tallada,  jurisconsult  of  Valencia  of  the  1600 s  and  pro- 
cedorist.  particularly  notable  for  his  botjk  entitled  "  Visita  de  la 
Cärcel/'  w  iiich  besides  giving  us  a  reahstic  picture  of  the  condition 
of  prisons  in  the  1500  s»  suggests  many  ideas  relative  to  prison  re- 
form; Diego  Vallalpando,  in  the  1 4(H) s  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  **  Leyes  de  Partidas,"  and  Bernardino  de  Sandoval  in  the  150Us, 
had  dcme  the  like  for  various  questions  qf  criminal  law.  Of  great 
importance  also  is  a  group  of  Catalan  criminalists  and  procc^durists 
of  the  IGOOs:  Oliba,  Ilipr^ll,  Xauar,  Vilosa,  Cancer^  and  very 
especially  Peguera  (a  regalianist  in  issues  between  Church  and 
State),  and  Calderö,  whose  book  on  criminal  jurisprudence  (1(305) 
is  the  most  complete  of  those  pubhshed  in  Catalonia. 

We  may  include  in  the  group  of  canonists^  with  those  properly 
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so  called»  the  writers  upon  questions  of  jurisdiction  between  Church 
and  State.  In  the  field  of  Canon  law  the  Spanish  clergy  had  a 
glorious  tradition  to  preserve:  that  set  them  by  St.  liaimundo  de 
Penafort  and  Cardinal  Albornoz.  It  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Antonio  Agustin,  auditor  of  the  "  Rota  Romana  *'  (Court  of  Ap- 
peal) and  nuncio,  a  nnan  of  the  greatest  erudition  in  archaioK^gy 
and  the  humanities,  emendator  of  the  texts  of  Gratian  fa  task  in 
which,  by  command  of  the  pope,  Torres,  Taxaquet,  Chacnin,  and 
other  Spaniards  aided),  and  founder  of  the  external  history  of  the 
Canon  law,  in  which  field  of  studv'  he  is  to-day  considered  as  no- 
table ai^  Alciat  and  T'lijasin  that  of  the  Roman  law;  Martin  Navarro 
de  Azpilcueta,  known  as  the  **  master  among  all  the  doctors  of 
Spain,"  professor  of  Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  and  author  of  vari- 
ous treatises  on  **  Rentii^  Eclesiasticas,"  **  Horas  Canönicas/'  etc.; 
his  disciple  Covarrubias»  author  of  the  reformatory  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent;  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  Diaz  de  Lugo,  author  of 
a  **  Practica  Criminal  Canonica  '';  Villalpando,  who  \^Tote  com- 
mentaries upon  the  councils  of  Toledo;  Loaysa^  compiler  of  the 
Spanish  councils;  Mendoza,  cooipiler  of  that  of  Iliberes;  Arch* 
bisliop  Carranxa,  to  whom  we  owe  a  "  Summa  "  or  cximpendium  of 
the  (*nuncils;  Bishop  Juan  Bautista  Perez,  extremely  important 
for  liis  historical  investigations  relative  to  the  same  subject;  Dr. 
Roniaguera,  of  Ampurthin.  counsellor  to  all  the  monasteries  and 
ecclesiastical  chapters  of  Catalonia,  ami  author  of  certain  extremely 
important  "  Constitutiones  Synodales  Diocesis  Gerundensis " 
(RiOl);  Gouvea,  Ruiz  de  M(»ros,  Retes,  Barbosa,  Gonzalez  Telle«^ 
Sanchez  Simancas,  and  many  others,  among  whom  should  be 
counte*]  some  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  alread\'  men- 
tioneil  in  other  fields.  In  the  second  group  we  must  include  the 
regalianists  Salgado  de  Somoza»  Castillo  de  Sotomayor,  Sess6, 
Ceballos»  Salcido.  Pereira,  P.  Enriquez,  Ramos  del  Manzanc»,  and 
various  of  those  cited  among  the  cultivators  of  international  law. 
Among  the  civilians  also  there  are  names  that  must  Ije  repeatetl. 
Such  ure  those  of  Antonio  Agustin»  editor  of  an  emended  text  of  the 
Pandects  and  a  commentator  (*f  equal  celebrity  with  Gouvea,  a 
rival  of  his  contemporary  Cujas;  Ramos  del  Manzano;  Covar- 
rubias,  of  whom  his  contemporaries  said  that  lie  was  the  Bartoius 
of  Spain  ;  Antonio  Vinuesa  Pichardo,  precursor  of  Heinecciua  as  a 
com  mentator  upi>n  the  Institutes ;  Francisco  de  Arnaya,  whose  three 
lj(K)ks  of  '*  Observationes  Juris  '*  (1643)  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  legists  of  the  HiOOs ;  Loaces,  Tomas,  Vazquez,  ^Vlta- 
mirano,  Retes,  Quintaduenas,  and  others  of  great  reootAii. 
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Although  (as  already  remarked)  the  national  civil  {or»  pri- 
vate) law,  (ais  distinguished  from  Rnman  law  and  from  local 
customs)  was  given  no  chair  in  the  uni\'ersities,  nevertheless, 
the  ine\itable  necessities  of  politics,  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  legal  practice  caused  men  to  cultivate  its  stndy,^  This 
w^as  the  desire  of  Queen  Isabella,  as  shown  by  the  second  of  the 
**  Leyes  de  Toro  *' ;  and  to  the  same  end  other  statutes  must  have 
been  issued  in  the  L5<)0s  and  ITOOs,  to  which  allusion  appears  to  be 
made  in  two  accords  of  Council  of  the  early  17tX)s  (1713,  1741). 
This  tendency  w^as  manifested  in  numerous  legal  works,  some  de- 
signed as  commentaries  upon,  and  others  as  concordances  of,  the 
institutes  of  the  national  law»  some  devoted  to  determining  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  Roman,  and  yet  others  to  investiga- 
tions of  their  origin  and  history.  The  list  of  commentators  is  very 
long;  one  notes  that  if  many  of  the  Castüian  civilians  figure  in  it, 
almost  without  exception  it  includes  those  of  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  and  the  other  non-Castilian  regions.  It  is  true  that  not 
a  few  of  them  write  their  commentaries  from  a  Romanist  point  of 
view,  or  in  their  observations  make  use  of  an  erudition  chiefly 
illustrated  by  Roman  data;  but  even  with  these  the  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  the  native  law  plays  a  large  part,  as  w^as 
inevitable.  Restricting  ourselves  to  names  especially  eminent, 
we  ma\'  refer  to  Gregorio  Lopez,  w^iose  text  of  and  commentaries 
upon  the  **  Partidas  *'  w^ere  recognized  as  official  in  the  courts;* 
Antonio  Gomez,  commentator  upon  the  **  Le\'es  de  Toro  *'  in  a  work 
.considered  as  the  *'  vade-mecum  "  and  favorite  guide  of  lawj^ers 
[and  judges,  the  authority  of  which  is  attested  by  the  various  editions 
and  summaries  that  w^ere  made  of  it;  Micer  Miguel  de  Moli  no,  author 
*  of  a  famous  repertory  of  the  Aragonese  **  fueros/*  already  cited ; 
pand  his  compatriot  Bernardo  de  Jlonsoriu;  Sessfej  commentator 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Aragonese  courts;  Molina,  who  treated  the 
[subject  of  entailed  estates,  respecting  which  lie  is  recognized  as  the 
[first  authority;  Micer  Pedro  Tarazona,  author  of  an  **  Instituta 
[del  Derecho  \'a!enciano  '' ;  Acevetlo  and  Qutierrez,  commentators 
upon  the  *'  Xuevo  Recopilacion,''  and  tlie  first  also  a  procedurist; 
Crist r^bal  de  Paz,  commentator  on  the  **  Leyes  del  Estilo  '';  Al- 
fonso de  Mlladiego,  editor  of  the  **  Fuero  Juzgo;    and  finally  a 

1  In  this  fiHd  the?  professors  of  Valladolid  i^fione  witli  sin^lar  brilliancy. 

'  With  rpspoct  to  the  great  favor  wtiic^h  his  edition  enjoyed  in  the  courts 

and  amoHK  jurists,  Martinez  Mnrirm  not^s  that  this  was  a  significant  mark 

"  of  the  advanre  of  Rotnauist  dot'trine*  jaasmu*^h  as  the  glosses  of  Lopez 

f'ere  '* adapted  lo  the  t^ste  of  the  schools**  and  ineluded  **aU  the  principles 

T  the  [RoroanJ  civil  and  the  canon  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ronmmsts 

ad  gtoäsators.** 
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group  of  Catalans,  —  Cancer»  Fontanella.  Ferrer,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others  of  those  already  mentiontnl  —  who  collected  or  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  law  of  their  country.  —  It  is  of  Interest  to 
note  that  in  this  period  there  were  printed  various  works  of  jurists 
of  earlier  times»  as  Marquilles,  VallsecA,  Callicio,  Socarrats,  and 
others.  Among  the  cultivators  of  comparative  studies  we  should 
not  forget  Sebastian  Jimenez;  Juan  Martinez  de  Olano,  autlior  of 
an  *'  Antinomia  Juris  HLspanorum  et  Civile  ";  and  Juan  Bautista 
de  Villalobos,  The  first  show^ed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Roman  law»  but  the  other  two  recogniase  all  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  native. 

Finally,  there  began  in  this  period  the  historical  study  of  the 
Spanish  law,  which  is  represented  by  the  works  of  certain  of  the 
jurisconsults  above  mentioned  —  for  example,  Villadiego  —  and 
of  many  of  the  canonists;  by  those  of  Dr.  Espinosa,  who  wrote  (in 
the  1500s)  upon  the  origin  of  the  statutes»  **  fueros,* *  and  ordinances 
of  Spain;  those  of  the  chronicler  of  Charles  I,  Lorenzo  de  Padilla, 
who  provided  with  historical  notes  various  ancient  Castilian  stat- 
utes; tliose  of  certain  Catalans  and  Aragonese,  as  Oliba,  Biancas, 
Ustarroz,  and  —  ranking  atxyve  all  others  in  erudite  researches  — 
Juan  Lucas  Cortes»  author  of  a  "  BiblioteCÄ  de  los  Jurlscsonsultcis 
Espanoles  "  (the  first  work  of  its  cla.ss),  which  was  appropriated 
and  published  as  his  own  in  the  first  of  the  17()l)s  by  a  Dane,  Ernest 
von  Franckenau  (**  Sacra  Themidis  Ilispanae  Arcana  '*),  All  of 
these  had  predecessors,  after  whom  to  follow,  in  various  authors 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (for  example,  Socarrats). 

Of  civilians  devoted  to  pure  doctrine  (that  is,  neither  commen- 
tators nor  students  of  comparati\e  taw)  there  were  few»  because 
legal  science  was  still  bound  to  exegesis  and  to  practical  problemn, 
and  was  not  commonly  devoted  to  pure  speculation;  much  less 
had  it  attained»  in  its  special  branches»  the  systematic  construction 
characteristic  of  it  centuries  later.  A  similar  statement  may  be 
made  regarding  any  pure  philosophy  of  the  law»  or  study  ojf  its 
general  problems.  Strictly  speaking,  of  works  of  tliis  nature^  one 
can  only  cite  that  of  Suarez;  one  (to-day  lost)  upon  natural^ law 
written  by  Vazquez  Menchaca;  and  some  of  the  treatises  *"  De 
Justitia  et  Jure/'  —  among  them  that  of  the  Jesuit  Luis  de  Molina 
(I59f>-16ütl),  notable  for  its  abundant  references  to  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  Spain  and  Portugal  lastly,  we  may  cite  two  of  the 
rare  cultivators  of  commercial  law,  which  in  part  was  studied  by 
the  civilians  and  in  part  by  the  canonists:  Ilevia  Bolanos,  autthor 
of  a  book  entitled  **  Curia  Philipica  "  (1615)  which  expounds  the 
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whole  mercantile  und  maritime  law;  and  Diaz  Ramon,  translator 
into  Castilian  of  the  *'  Libro  del  Consulado  *'  of  Barcelona, 

All  this  exuberant  legal  literature  was  enriched  also  by  numerous 
translations  of  classical  works  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  law 
(Aristotle,  Plato.  Cicero);  to  this  were  devoted  Helentsts  and 
Latinists  like  Pedro  Simon  Abril,  Vieiano,  Sepulveda»  Vergara, 
and  others.* 


Topic  2.   The  Bouebon  Dynasty  (1700-1808) 

§  33.  Hifltory  of  tli6  Legal  Sources.  —  The  1700  s  were  an  age  of 
great  reforms  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Spain.  The  causes 
lay  in  the  influence  of  France»  atid  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  throughout  Europe  was  propitious  to  iunovatious  and  prog* 
ress  even  within  the  limits  of  the  old  regime,  —  thanks  to  the 
dual  idealistic  currents  of  philanthropy  and  enlightened  des- 
j>otism.  The  reforms  carried  through  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
only  some  of  which  can  here  he  mentioned,  gave  origin  to  a  great 
number  of  statutes,  almost  all  in  the  form  of  royal  carders  (under 
varyiug  names)  and  resolutions  in  council. 

(1)  As  a  consequence,  the  labors  of  compilation  represented  by 
the  "  Nueva  Recopilacion  "  of  1567  not  only  became  insufficient, 
but  were  in  part  confounded  and  destroyed,  the  same  excess  and 
confusion  of  statutes  again  resulting  as  that  of  which  the  Cortes 
of  the  1500a  had  complained.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  done 
during  the  17(.K)s  than  to  reedlt  five  times  the  "  Nueva  Recopila- 
cion,*' each  time  adding  a  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  new  legislation. 
Thus  in  that  of  1723  there  was  added  a  volume  of  acts  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Council.  This  could  not  remedy,  however,  either 
the  imsystematic  division  into  hoolcs,  nor  tlie  confused  assemblage 
in  some  titles  of  statutes  belonging  in  others.  The  preparation 
of  a  supplement,  to  comprise  statutes  and  resolutions  of  Council 
subsequent  to  1745,  was  entrusted  to  the  jurist  Lardizabal  but  was 
not  published*  Years  later  approval  was  given  to  the  project  of 
another  compilation  which  rearranged  that  of  1567  and  all  its 

*  Details  concerning  jurists  of  the  1500  b  and  1600»»  and  of  their 
doctrines  (considered  in  relation  to  public  (and  especially  eriminal)  law, 
eaD  he  found  in  the  excellent  monograph  of  Hihojosa,  "lullueneia  que 
tuvieron  en  cl  dere<'ho  nubUco  de  su  palria»  y  sin^lamiente  cq  el  dereeho 
penal,  los  tilösofos  y  tt?<5logos  espafloles  anteriores  a  nueatro  siglo'*  (Madrid, 
1890).  As  the  title  indieates,  it  also  contains  data  prior  to  the  1500s, 
indeed  from  the  Visip:othie  perif>d  onward.  Biographical  and  biblio 
graphical  data  respeetmg  the  chief  jnrists  from  the  Roman  period  down 
to  the  1800  s  will  be  found  in  the  '^Nociönes  de  bibliograffa  y  literatura 
jurfdic>as  de  Espafia"  (Madrid,  1884)  of  M,  Torres  Campos. 
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supplements  into  twelve  books,  ami  was  printed  in  1805  under  the 
title  of  a  "  Nüvisinia  Recopilaeion  tlr  lus  Leyes  de  Espana/'  It* 
author,  Juan  de  la  Uef^era  Valdeloniar,  clainied  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  coneentrating  the  legislative  hiw;  but  the  reality 
fell  far  sliort  of  the  assertion.  His  work  suffered  from  many  de- 
fects, some  of  method  and  others  of  omission,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
include  all  that  was  actually  in  force  in  the  classes  of  royal  oniers, 
statutes  of  Cortes,  and  resolutions  of  CounciL  As  for  the  other 
elements  of  existing  legislation,  the  "  Nov^ima  "  left  things  as 
tliey  were  in  1567:  i.e.  it  reproduced  the  statute  of  the  '*  Ordena- 
miento  uf  Alcala/*  which  had  been  repeated  in  the  "  Leyes  de 
Toro*"  and  in  the  **  Xueva  Recopilacion  **;  according  to  which 
the  "  Fuero  Real,"  the  municipal  '*  fueros  **  in  so  far  as  not  re- 
pealed, and  —  with  supplementary  character  —  the  **  Partidas," 
remained  in  authority. 

Thus  the  **  Xovisima  "  did  not  satisfy  the  necessity  which  it 
assumed  to  meet,  nor  the  aspirations  of  a  theoretical  nature  of  the 
jurists  of  the  day;  and  Spanish  legislation  in  general,  and  that  of 
each  provint*e  as  well,  continued  to  lack  unity  and  clarity.  Every 
one  of  the  existing  bodies  of  legislative  law  (wrote  a  statesman  of 
the  time  of  Charles  IV)  had  been  formed  by  successive  aggregm^ 
tions,  very  often  without  the  complete  annulment  of  the  earlier 
by  the  later  law.  Moreover»  by  the  side  of  the  cofics  of  obligatory 
authority  there  were  supplemental  systems  of  optional  character; 
and  resört  was  frequently  taken  to  the  Roman  law,  to  the  doctrinal 
works  of  jurisconsults  of  repute,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
The  civil  judges  of  the  Council,  he  adds,  possess  as  their  sole 
resource,  **  a  mass  of  texts  more  or  less  well  digested,  and  expect 
that  the  king  shuuld  command  tiiem  to  interpret  these  to  his  liklngt 
and  that  he  should  give  them  in  recompense  the  w^herewithal  to 
live." 

(2)  That  the  Roman  law,  as  in  the  preceding  centuries,  continued 
in  great  repute  is  proved  among  other  evidences  by  the  resolution 
of  Council  of  1713  (cited  above),  and  by  a  royal  **  cedula  "  of 
July  15,  1778;  in  this  the  king  commands  his  courts  to  obey,  in 
cases  of  succession,  statue  12,  title  2,  book  4  of  the  **  Fuero  Juzgo  *' 
"  with  less  manifestation  of  adherence  to  that  of  the  *  Parttda/ 
which  is  exclusively  based  upctn  the  Roman  Novels  and  the  (*anon 
common  law."  This  **  c&lula  *'  refers  us  then,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  to  the  study  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  doc- 
trinal works  of  the  time.  If  to  these  we  should  add  the  statutes 
issued  continually  by  the  crown,  and  the  resolutions  of  Council 
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in  the  "  Nueva  **  and  the  "  Novisima  Recopilacion/*  we  could 

determine  tlie  concrete  advances  which  not  only  the  "  Fartidas  '* 
(ordinarily  cited  as  primary  authority)  but  also  the  pure  Justinian 
system  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Glossators  continued  to  make, 
notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  government. 
For  such  an  investigation  great  aid  is  offered  by  the  law  manuals 
published  in  this  period,  particularly  after  the  university  reforms 
of  the  17tK)s  by  which  the  **  royal  "  (that  is,  Spanish)  law  was 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  legal  studies.  Most  of  these  mannalü 
compare  to  some  extent.*  and  some  of  them  very  especially,  the 
native  with  the  Roman  law;  thus  making  evident  the  situation 
wiiich  the  institutions  of  Castile  and  other  provinces  had  reached, 
at  the  dates  of  their  respective  publication,  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  conflict  of  opposing  inHoences.  Nobody  has,  how- 
ever, yet  made  such  a  historical  stud\%  either  with  reference  to  the 
territories  of  the  Castilian  crow^n  or  with  reference  to  the  other 
kingdoms,^ 

The  law  of  the  Castilian  territories  suffered  great  changes  in  the 
1700s  as  a  result  of  the  centralizing  and  unitarian  spirit  of  the 
monarchy*  An  excuse,  of  unquestionable  gravity,  for  the  follow- 
ing of  such  tendencies  was  given  by  the  War  of  Succession,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  took  a 
st^nd  against  Philip  V  in  aid  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  14(M)s  onward  the  autonomy  and  independent 
administration  of  the  ancient  kingdoms,  outside  of  Castile,' 
had  continued  to  suffer  certain  losses.  But  the  cliicf  institutions 
of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  ^Majorca,  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
political,  administrative,  and  of  civil  law,  still  subsisted  substan- 
tially intact  at  the  opening  of  the  17CM)s. 

Philip  V,  once  the  War  of  Succession  was  over,  radic*ally  altered 
this  situation.  By  a  decree  of  June  29,  1707,  he  abolished  the 
"  fueros,  privileges,  practices,  and  customs  until  now  observed  ** 
in  Aragon  and  Valencia,  subjecting  them  *'  to  the  laws  of  Castile, 
and  to  the  usages,  practice,  and  form  of  government  that  exists 


*  Aa  those  of  Torres  Velasco^  Asso  and  De  Afanuel,  \ffiim6f  Danvila,  the 
various  one»  of  Sala,  and  others. 

*  The  reception  of  Roman  doctrint^s  in  Catalonia  in  this  period  (15003 
to  1800s)  is  testified  to  both  by  Catahxn  jurisconsultti  and  foreign  glossarists 
an*l  eomtnenlÄtors.  But  this  general  aflimiation  should  be  developed 
and  made  concrete  by  a  study  of  the  works  of  the  Catalan  authors,  which 
also  f'ontÄin  much  in  for  mat  ion  iBmcd  and  Am  ell  advtTt  to  this,  without 
detail  in  their  work  cited  above  in  |  15,  n.  1)  relative  t-o  the  judieiaJ 
law  of  the  period. 

*  See  Altantira,  '*Civilixaciön  espaftola,"  voU  III,  §$  580  and  681. 
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and  has  existed  therein  and  in  its  tribunals,  without  variance  what- 
ever in  any  matter."  Complementary  to  this  decree  were  those  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  in  which  the  king  declared  his  inten» 
tion  not  to  consider  abrogated  any  **  fuero  "  or  custom  favorable 
to  the  royal  prerogative;  one  of  1708»  which  maintained  in  Vj^- 
lencia  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions  of  the  /Vlfonsine  **  fuero'*;  and 
that  of  August  3,  1711,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  criminal 
causes  should  l>e  judged  in  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa  in  accord  ^ith 
the  "  custom  and  statutes  of  Castille  *'  and  civil  cases  "  under  the 
municipal  statutes  of  this  realm  of  Aragon,"  In  other  words,  all 
the  peculiar  public  law  of  Aragon  and  of  Valencia  was  abolished» 
while  their  special  ci\il  law  was  conserved  to  Aragon, 

In  Catalonia  and  in  Majorca  the  abolition  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  victories  of  1714  and  1715.  It  began  in  Catatonia 
with  the  abolition  of  the  si)ecial  governmental  institutions  of  the 
PrinciiJality  (the  Council  of  One  Hundred,  the  Deputation,  etc), 
and  was  followed  by  other  abolitions  or  assimilations  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  law.  The  Cortc^s  were  effectually  dissolve*!,  the  Catalan 
representation  being  incoq>orated  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  (It  b 
not  true  that  the  Catalan  **  fueros  "  were  burned,  either  publicly 
or  privately.)  These  preliminary  reforms  were  completed  by  a 
decree  of  January  16,  1710,  called  the  **Nueva  Planta"  (New  Plan- 
tation), which  exi:>ressly  abolished  in  toto  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  Catalonia,  nv 
formed  the  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  practices  relative  to  Xht 
political  and  economic  regimen,  and  offices  of  supreme  and  ordinary- 
judicature»  establishing  also  a  new  system  in  the  institution  and 
conduct  of  legal  causes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  legal  peculiari- 
ties of  Catalonia  did  not  wholly  disappear,  nor  was  unification 
absolute  in  the  field  of  public  law.  Not  until  well  after  the  l>e- 
ginniiig  of  the  ISOOs  did  Catalonia  lose  completely  her  criminal 
and  procedural  law,  her  special  coinage,  her  SNStem  of  taxation 
based  upon  registers  of  realty,  her  exemption  from  militarv-  drafts, 
the  office  of  notary  public  (though  the  king  assumed  the  right  of 
nomination),  nor  other  |-iecnliarities,  political  and  ailmiiiistrative, 
which  the  decree  left  in  subsistence.  And  this  is  exjilicitly  stated 
by  the  decree  itself  as  regards  **  the  ordinances  that  may  exist  for 
the  }K>litical  government  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  places  in  so  far  as 
not  iiK'cMisistent  with  what  h  here  commanded,*' — though  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  of  their  revision  **  in  matters  which  may  be 
considered  to  merit  reformation/*  The  civil  law  and  cximmertial 
law  also  remained  unaltered  in  their  whole  extent  ioduding  *'  the 
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liberties  and  political  rights  relative  to  the  family,  property,  and 
the  iiidividuaL"  Commercial  contracts  continued  to  be  written 
in  Catalan,  and  primary  education  continued  Catalan  as  before. 
In  1768  the  king's  feudal  court  nf  peers,  which  till  then  had  existed, 
was  aboHshed,  the  cognizance  of  the  chaoses  to  which  its  jurisdiction 
extended  being  given  to  the  **  audiencia/* 

As  for  Majorca,  a  decree  was  issued  of  November  28,  1715,  which 
modified  the  government  of  the  city  of  Palma  and  established 
an  **audiencia."  The  civil  and  criminal  law,  the  *^Consnlado  del 
Mar'*  (a  court  of  commercial  jurisdiction),  and  until  1718  the 
Great  and  General  Council,  were  all  conserved.  —  Of  legislation 
anterior  to  these  reforms  a  new  compilation  was  made  for  Cata- 
lonia in  1704,  revising  that  of  15SS;  and  in  1791  the  jurist  Cap- 
many  published  a  corrected  edition  of  the  commercial  laws  known 
as  the  "  Consulado  del  Mar.*' 

In  the  Basque  PrminceSf  although  in  general  its  "  fueros  "  were 
respected,  —  as  was  explicitly  ordered  in  the  case  of  Alava  by  a 
royal  resolution  of  1794,  —  the  central  government  continued  to 
introduce  its  representatives  and  delegates  who  (without  apparent 
violence  to  the  triiditional  institutions)  subjected  the  provincial 
government  to  the  oversight  or  intervention  of  the  ministers  or 
Council  Some  modifications  also  were  introduced  into  the  local 
government.^ 

Namrre  preserved  intact  its  Cortes,  its  permanent  Deputation, 
its  Council,  its  auditorial  office,  its  coinage,  its  privilege  of  suffer- 
ing no  other  foreign  authorities  than  the  viceroy  and  fi\'e  others,  its 
exemption  from  military  duties  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
treasur}%  and  its  civil  law.  In  1735  was  published  a  **  Novisima 
Recopilacion  '^  of  Xavarrese  legislation,  known  as  that  of  Elizondo, 
approved  by  the  Cortes  in  172G»  and  ct^ntaining  in  five  books  the 
statutes  of  the  Cortes  (till  then  dispersed)  and  others* 

The  mass  of  mhnml  legislation  was  continually  enlarged  by  new 
royal  orders  and  '*  cedulas.'*  Among  them  stands  out  in  impor- 
tanc*e  the  "  Instruccion  *'  of  1786,  which  established  the  office  of  in- 
tendants;  these  were  in  appearance  officers  of  purel>'  fiscal  char- 
acter, but  they  supplanted  in  a  gotxlly  part  of  their  functions  the 
viceroys  and  the  judges,  inasmuch  as  they  were  intrusted  ^nth 
matters  of  law,  police,  finance,  and  war.  We  note  also  the  '*  In- 
struccion "  of  1754  to  the  visitor-general  of  finance  sent  to  Mexico; 
the  secret  instructions  to  the  Viceroy  Superunda  relative  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  the  reforms  carried  through  in  the  matter 
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of  communication  (the  creation  of  a  naval  postal  service  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  inland  ser\ice  with  tlie  crown);  in  commerce 
(open  commerce  between  a  large  number  of  Spanish  ports  and 
others  in  America,  lower  tariff  duties,  abolition  of  the  system  of 
the  **  flotas,"  etc.),  in  agriculture,  and  other  matters;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  changes  made  in  the  political  and  administrative  system, 
pubhc  works»  public  instructi<iii,  etc.,  by  a  pleiad  of  notable  xice* 
roys,  w^ho,  in  the  time  of  Charles  111  and  even  later,  bettered  the 
situation  of  the  colonies** 

In  the  law  of  the  Peninsula  the  chief  changes  were  the  following: 
the  modifications  of  the  statute  fixing  the  succession  to  the  cruwh, 
made  by  Philip  V  in  the  **  Resolution  in  Council  **  or  Regulation 
of  1713,  and  by  Charles  IV;  ^  the  increase  and  alteration 
of  the  functions  of  the  ancient  secretaryships  of  the  crown,  which 
little  by  little  take  on  the  character  of  modern  ministries,  sup- 
planting in  many  matters  the  royal  Councils;  tlie  reform  of  these 
last  consultative  bodies;  the  reforms  of  a  democratic  nature  made 
in  municipal  government  by  the  **  cednla  **  of  May  5,  1766,  nnd 
others;  the  great  improvements  in  the  financial  administration 
and  in  the  public  services  of  the  State;  the  new  ordinances  of  the 
army  and  the  navy;  the  impulse  given  to  education  of  all  grades, 
and  in  general  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  arts;  the  great 
quantity  of  dispositions  relative  to  the  industries,  trades,  agricul« 
ture,  etc.,  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  substantial  changes  made  in 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  manifested  in  the  first  Spanish 
Concordat,  signed  September  *2f*,  1737,  and  reformed  by  that  of 
1753.» 

§  34.  Legal  Science  and  Literature  of  the  Bourbon  Period.  —  In 
philosophy,  the  nature  of  t!ie  questions  that  were  chiefly  agitated 
in  Spain  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the  character  of  the  prop- 
aganda carried  on  throughout  the  world  by  the  philos<iphic  pre- 
cursors of  the  French  Revolution  and  by  the  publicists  who  devoted 
themselves  to  vulgarizing  the  principles  that  inspired  tliat  formi- 
dable explosion,  led  men  naturally  and  preferentially  to  that  part  of 
philosophic  study  that  concerns  itself  with  the  law.  It  happens 
thus  that  the  1700  s  constituted  in  Spain  an  epoch  of  flowerage  in 
legal  studies;  not  of  a  disinterested  and  speculative  character,  but 

1  Det&ilg  in  Altamira,  *'Civilizaciön  espafiok/*  vol.  IV.  {{811-829,  S37. 

*  Alt4jmira,  **Civiliaaeidn  espaflola/*  voL  IV,  pp.  206-210. 

•  DetÄÜß  as  to  all  these  reforms  id  Altamira,  **Civilizaciön  espiüiol&,** 
vol.  IV.  The  nov<*ltio8  in  pnvat*^  law  introduced  in  the  time  of  both  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  houses  will  bf  found  in  <*h.  8  of  Altamira^**Orygßa 
y  desarrollo  del  dereebo  civil  espafiol/'  cited  above  ( 1,  n*  1- 
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with  the  end  of  examining  and  defending  or  corabating  the  most 
sahent  facts  in  the  contemporary  poHtical  life,  both  of  Spain  and 
of  foreign  countries. 

The  works  of  this  nature  that  were  then  published  may  be  classi- 
fied in  four  great  groups:  om\  in  which  figure  all  those  works  di- 
rected to  the  diffusion  or  discussif)n  of  the  new  juridical  ideas,  and 
especially  those  of  the  revolutionary  authors;  another,  compris- 
ing those  books  and  pamphlets  that  sustained  the  struggle  for 
jurisdictitm  between  Church  and  State;  a  third,  of  writings  relative 
to  political  government  and  the  reforms  of  which  it  stood  in  need; 
and  the  fourth,  of  those  manuals  necessar^^  for  instruction  in  the 
law,  particularly  after  the  inclusion  of  new  subjects  in  the  uni- 
versitv'  curriculum. 

In  the  first  group  belong  the  book  of  Hervas  y  Panduio, 
**  Cansas  de  la  RevolucitSn  de  Francia  en  el  Ano  1790  "  (printed 
first  in  1803  under  the  title  of  *'  Revolucion  Religiosa  y  Civil  de 
los  Franceses  ");  that  of  Joaquin  Lorenzo  \jllanueva,  **  Catecismo 
de  Estado  segun  los  Principios  de  la  Religion  '*  (1793)^  an  apology 
of  Caesarism  in  the  face  of  revolution;  those  of  Padre  Cevallos  on 
the  **  Causas  de  la  Desigualdad  entre  los  llombres  "  and  the  "  Falsa 
Filosoffa»  Crimen  de  Estado,"  which  combat  Helvetius,  Ilobbes, 
Rousseau,  and  other  authors  in  the  field  of  politics,  while  in  other 
writings  he  reviews  Voltaire,  Beccaria,  etc.;  the  important  essay 
of  Professor  Campos  on  the  **  Desigualdad  de  las  personas  en  la 
s*xiedad  ci\il/'  against  Rousseau ;  the  **  Meraorias  de  la 
Revolucion  Francesa  '*  of  Padre  Gustä  (in  Italian,  1793),  and  many 
others,  aside  from  the  translations  of  French  revolutionary  writers, 
especially  Rousseau,  which  were  numerous. 

To  the  second  group  belong,  among  others,  the  **  Informacion  *' 
of  Macanaz  (1713)  relative  to  questions  with  the  papal  court;  the 
'*  Observaciones  sobre  el  Concordato  de  1753  '*  of  Mayans;  the 
*'  Tratado  de  la  Regalia  de  Amort izacion/*  the  "  Memorial  Ajus- 
tado  "  (relative  to  the  Bishop  of  Cuenca),  and  the  "  Respuesta  *' 
dealing  with  the  Spanish  Carthusians,  which  we  owe  to  the  pen  of 
Campomanes;  the  "  Historia  Legal  de  la  Bula  In  Coena  Domini,** 
which  was  conipileTi  by  Juan  Luis  Lopez  (1768)  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil, and  is  provided  with  an  introduction  by  Campomanes;  the 
**  Juicio  Imparcial  sobre  las  Lctras  en  forma  de  Breve/*  the  **  Re- 
presentacion  Fiscal  sobre  cl  Monitoriode  Parma/*  and  other  papers 
of  the  Conde  de  Fhtridablanca. 

In  the  third  group  belong  all  the  publications  made  with  the 
intent    of   modifying    the    Aragonese,    Catalan,    and    Valeneian 
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**  fueros  '*;  the  numerous  writings  of  Macandz,  among  them  the 
"  Explieaeion  -Juridica  e  Histöriea  de  la  ("onsulta  que  hizo  el 
Cotisejo  de  Caätilla  relativamente  a  su  Autoridad  y  Atribuciones,*' 
and  the  **  Auxilios  para  bien  gobernar  una  Mo]iarf[iiia  Catolica  '*; 
the  **  Colecdon  de  Memoriae  y  Noticias  sobre  el  Gobierno  General 
y  Politico  del  Consejo  **  by  AntoDio  Martinez  Salazar  (1764);  the 
**  Practica  «lei  Consejo  en  el  Despacho  de  Xegocios  "  by  Pedro 
Escolano  (1790);  the  **  Memorial  '*  of  Fluridablanca  upon  admin- 
istration; the  two  **  Alegaciunes  Fiscales  "  of  CamfK>manes  in  tlie 
queiition  of  esclieats  of  the  seigniories  of  nobles  to  the  crown;  the 
*'  Respuesta  **  of  Floridabknca,  in  the  like  question,  relative  to  tlie 
claim  to  the  seigniory  of  Montaragut  (1768);  the  "Cartas"  of 
the  Conde  de  Cabarrus  (1792-1795)  and  the  "Cartas  Politfeo- 
economicas  '*  that  are  like\^nse  attributed  to  him;  the  two  works  of 
Campillo,  Minister  of  State,  "  Lo  que  Hay  de  Mas  y  de  Menos  en 
Espana  *'  (which  expounds  at  the  same  time  a  political  programme 
and  a  sort  of  national  psychology)  and  **  La  Espana  Despierta  '*; 
the  political  writings  of  Gandara,  —  "  Apuntes  sobre  el  Bien  y  el 
Mai  de  Espana  '*  (1762);  those  of  Aranda,  Ulloa,  Jorge  Juan,  and 
others  relative  to  colonial  administration;  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter. 

Works  of  the  fourth  class  were  numerous,  including  original 
works  and  translations  of  Heineccius,  Vattel,  Van  Espen,  Berandi. 
Filangieri,  Biclfeld.  and  others.  We  ma>'  mention,  as  chief  among 
the  Romanists  and  Spanish  civilians,  such  authors  as  Finestres, 
Asso  and  I)e  Manueh  Sala.  iJerni,  Murillo,  Maimo,  and  Marin  y 
Mendoza.  To  these  should  be  added  those  whose  end  was  to 
mtxlify  the  plan  or  met  bodies  of  legal  studies,  ~  such  as  the  two 
**  Discursos  **  of  Jovellanos  upon  the  relations  between  law  and 
universal  history,  and  upon  legal  texts  and  phraseology,  as  well  as 
his  **  Cartas  sobre  el  Mo<lo  de  Estudiar  el  Derecho  ",  and  a  few 
works  of  other  authors. 

The  study  of  legal  principles  w*as  also  influenced  by  the  new  ideas 
presented  in  several  works  not  directly  destined  for  that  pur|H>se 
—  notably  the  translation  of  the  **  Tratado  *'  of  Beccaria  upon 
Crimes  and  Penaltie^s,  which  provoked  the  excellent  "  Discur^io 
sobre  las  Penas  '*  of  Maiuiel  de  Lardizabal  (1782);  the  **  Obser\*Ä- 
ciönes  sobre  la  perplejidad  de  la  Tortura  ''  of  Forner  and  his  ref- 
utation of  Padre  Cevallos  (w^ho  defended  capital  punishment) » 
wit li  whom  ,\lfonso  Acebeflo  like\^^se  carried  on  a  controversy  upon 
the  same  subject;  the  **  Biblioteca  Espanola  Econ6mica-pt>litica  " 
of  Sempere  y  Guarinos;  the  *^  Princfpios  de  la  Practica  Criminal  " 
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of  Posadilla;  the  "  Xotieta  de  la  Cdrcel  de  Filadelfia  "  (1801)  of 
Arqiiellada;  the  ''  Trat  ado  Juridico  y  Politico  sobre  las  Presas  de 
Mar  *'  of  Abreu;  and  the  writings  of  Mora  y  Jaraba,  Azecevedo, 
and  others.  Finally,  we  may  note  those  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
law,  —  among  which  those  of  Martinez  Marina,  Burriel,  Jove- 
llanos,  Semj:>ere,  Asso  and  De  Manuel,  and  Llorente,  are  most  im- 
portant,— and  those  of  certain  economists  who  treated  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  their  respective  subjects,  —  for  example,  Jovellanos  in 
his  *' Informe  sobre  la  Ley  Agraria/** 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note,  as  a  part  of  that  movement  favoring 
the  study  of  the  genuinely  Spanish  law,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Roman  to  which  reference  was  made  in  treating  of  the  statutory 
sources,  the  first  manifestations  of  regionalism  in  the  field  of  law. 
As  such  we  must  count  the  alhisions  to  Aragonese  law  that  occur 
in  tlie  book  of  Asso  and  De  Manuel;  but  the  same  is  shown  in  a 
more  at^centuated  character  by  certain  events  in  Catalonia,  and 
particularly :  by  a  motion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Academ\'  of  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  Jurisprudence  (founded  in  Barcelona  in  1788) 
for  the  study  of  national  Catalan  law;  by  the  inedited  work  of  a 
jurisconsult  of  the  periwl  (cited  by  the  same  secretary)  in  which 
he  commented  upon  the  Roman  law  in  union  with  **  the  elements 
and  institutions  of  our  own  national  legislation  " ;  and  by  the 
**  Xotas  de  nuestro  Derecho  Municipal  para  cada  Titulo  de  las 
Instituciones  Romanas/*  written  by  Juan  MuyaL  professor  in 
the  University  of  Cervera, 


*0n  econoiuiflta  and  legal  Mstoriana  see  AUamiraf 
fiola,"  vol,  IV,  IHl-42. 
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Reform  of  Uie  Put» lie  Law. 
Refonn  of  the  Private  Law, 
Partial   Codifications  of    the 

Ci%il    Law    prior    to    the 

COdijijo  Civil. 
History  of  the  Reda**lion  of 

the  present  Cddigo  Civil- 


i  3Ö.  General  Character  and  LimU 
tat  ions  of  the  C6difc**  Civil. 

i  40.  The  Cödigo  Civil  and  th« 
Customary  Law. 

S  41.  Legal  Scienee  and  Lileiutlire 
of  the  Period. 


§  35.  Reform  of  the  Public  Law*  — The  last  century  was  in  Spain 
one  of  great  reforms  and  innovations  in  the  legal  order.  Its  public 
law  suffered  a  total  transformation;  legal  sources  were  given  unity 
and  regularity;  and  legal  science  was  opened  to  influences  which» 
if  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  preceding  centuries,  were  of  exceed- 
ing novelty. 

These  transfonnations  began  with  public  law.  The  Napoleonic 
invasion  and  the  exile  of  tlie  Spanish  kings,  prisoners  in  France  fn>m 
lSOS-1814,  create«!  a  peculiar  political  situation  of  transplendent 
consequences.  Without  a  central  government  that  could  direct 
it,  and  distrustful  of  the  suix-rior  authorities  left  it,  who  were  domi- 
nated by  the  French,  the  nation  took  the  initiative  itself  in  the  War 
of  Independenc*e  and  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Thus  all 
the  political  and  social  aspirations  stifled  by  the  absoltitism  of  the 
antecedent  regimen  could  reveal  themselves  jiublicly  and  unreser- 
vedly. By  a  natural  tendency  the  various  regions  of  the  Penin- 
sula constitutetl  themselves  centres  of  action  under  administrative 
Councils,  and  aspiretl  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  Cortes  as  a  national 
organ  that  should  be  representative  of  all,  and  should  act  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  king  in  accord  with  the  necessities  and  desires  of  the 
country.  And  this  was  done.  An  Assembl\'  formed  of  four  classes 
of  deputies  —  those  of  the  cities  which  had  held  votes  in  earlier 
Cortes;  those  of  the  provincial  Juntas  recently  constituted;  those 
of  the  people,  electing  a  representative  for  every  5(),()00  souls;  hxmI 
those  of  America  (one  for  every  UK),01X1  whites)  —  came  togetlier 
at  Cadiz  (lSlO-1813).    A  great  number  of  tbese  deputies,  partie- 
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ularly  the  representatives  of  the  Councils  (/'Juntas"),  brought 
with  them  n  spirit  of  reform  already  manifested  in  the  petitions 
of  those  bodies»  in  which  were  condensed  the  philanthropic  and 
liberal  ideals  of  the  170ÜS  and  the  recent  influences  of  the  French 
Revohition.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  members  of  this  inspira- 
tion were  clericals,  —  for  example,  Ruiz  del  Padoii  and  Munoz 
Torrero. 

The  Cortes,  once  organized  as  **  extraonlinary  '*  and  supreme  in 
the  field  of  legislation  (the  first  time  that  they  had  possessed  such 
character  in  Spain),  and  the  parliamentary^  and  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  being  thus  inaugurated »  they  began  their  task. 
Its  basis  was  the  fourfold  oath  taken  by  the  members,  which  bound 
them  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion,  the  integrity  of  the  national 
territory,  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  and  to  F'ernando  VII,  whom 
they  proclaimed  as  king.  In  successive  laws  and  resolutions, 
afterwards  condensed  in  the  Constitution  of  1812,  they  developed 
the  new  programme  of  liberalism.  Its  fundamentals  were:  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pct>plc  jointly  with  the  king;  constitutional  mon* 
archy;  separation  of  governmental  powers;  inviolability  of  the 
deputies  to  Cortes;  the  incompatibility  of  their  duties  with  the 
occupancy  of  other  public  oflices;  eqnahty  of  rights  between  Pen- 
insulars and  Americans;  abolition  of  abusive  powers  over  the 
Indiatis;  political  lilx^rty  of  the  press,  which  shimld  be  subject  to 
censorship  only  in  religious  questions;  submission  of  Ferdinand 
to  the  Cortes  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  and  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  international  treaties  which  he  might  make  while  in  cap- 
tivity; abolition  of  judicial  torture;  the  formation  of  a  national 
budget,  subjecting  even  the  clergy  to  taxes  necessary  for  tlie  war; 
abolition  of  feudal  jurisdictions  wherever  they  still  existed,  and  of 
rights  of  lordship  and  vassalage;  initiation  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves,  and  abc^lition  of  the  penalties  of  the  scourge  and 
imprisonment  upon  Indians  rejecting  baptism;  re<*ognition  of 
intangible  individual  rights  of  civil  liberty,  property,  capacity  for 
public  offices,  equality  before  the  law,  etc,;  amendability  of  the 
Constitution;  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown;  mu- 
nicipal governments  with  elective  councils;  a  national  militia  and 
standing  army;  a  great  development  of  public  instruction;  aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  transfer  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  ecclesiastical  oH'ences  to  the  Episcopal  tribunals;  limi- 
tations upon  the  number  of  religious  communities;  distribution  of 
waste  and  communal  lands  among  the  poor  and  soldiers  honor- 
ably discharge<i;  suppression  of  whipping  in  the  schools:  establish- 
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ment  of    a    single  and    direct    tax;    and  still  others  of  a  like 
tendency. 

iVlthough  all  these  reforms  were  approved  by  a  great  majority 
of  deputies,  these  did  not  represent  lierein  other  than  the  opinion  of 
all  perstHLs  of  enlightenment  influenced  by  the  reformist  spirit  of 
the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reforms  encountered  many 
enemies,  and  at  their  head  the  King,  who  with  disgust  beheld  him- 
self thus  shorn  of  the  absohitism  of  his  powers.  All  the  social 
classes  and  all  those  organizations  whose  ancient  privileges  were 
threatened  by  the  rise  of  legal  equality,  and  especially  a  great  part 
of  the  clergy,  fomented  this  hostile  opinion.  The  masses,  passive 
in  indifference,  or  through  ignorance  of  the  new  ideals,  could  more 
readily  be  swept  away  by  a  movement  in  line  with  traditions  than 
by  one  of  ref(»rm.  Thus  it  was  pnssible  for  Ferdinand,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  in  1S14»  to  annul  entirely  the  work  of  the  Cortes 
of  Cadiz.  With  this  began  a  bitter  struggle  betw^een  the  partisans 
of  absolute  and  those  of  constitutional  government.  This  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  century,  —  properly  speaking,  down  to  the 
revolution  of  1868.  Yet  during  this  time,  despite  alternative  vic- 
tories for  one  or  tlie  other  party,  the  transformation  of  the  Spanish 
State  was  painfully  progressing*  Legislative  hindmarks  in  this 
progress  were  the  '*  Letter  in  Council  "  or  Itoyal  Statute  of  18^M 
(essentially  a  regulation  of  the  Cortes),  the  constitutions  of  1837, 
1S45, 1855  (with  the  supplementary  act  of  IX.%),  the  constitutional 
project  of  1857,  and  the  Constitutbn  of  1809.  This  was  fruit  of 
the  Revolution,  and  reflected  the  new  ideals  of  liberalism  —  much 
more  advanced,  as  was  natural,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ceAtury  —  in  combination  with  those  of  1812,  The  restoration 
of  1875  annulled  the  Constitution  of  1869,  and  replaced  it  with 
that  of  1S70,  now  in  forc^.  In  this,  notwithstanding  the  vagueness 
of  its  phraseology,  which  leaves  ample  field  for  very  diverse  inter- 
pretations» there  are  recognized  in  more  or  less  attenuated  form 
some  of  the  principles  of  liberalism.  The  action  of  tiie  Liberal 
party  since  1881,  aided  by  the  Republican,  has  added  to  the 
Constitution»  in  the  form  of  special  statutes,  other  partim  of  the 
crt»cd  of  1869,  sucli  as  universal  suffrage,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of 
the  press,  etc,^ 

1  Thia  exceedingly  summary  statement  can  he  supplemont^  by  the 
rendiiur  of  the  ** Tratado  de  derecho  poUtieo "  (:i  vols,.  M^  ' -  '  *  ^  n.Vis^) 
of  Adolfo  Po»mia :  and  the  book  of  //.  Gmelin,  **  Studien  zu  ^n  Vt'r- 

fassani^eächicbt^?   des   neunzehnten    Jahrhunderts"    is  l"*05); 

and»  with  special  reference  to  municipal  law,  —  which  t<  I'^is-* 

situdes  of  political  parties,  —  the  hook  of  A,  Poamiat      '  n   u-gis- 
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At  the  same  time  that  liberal  prmciples  were  thus  advancing  in 
legislative  law.  it  was  also  realizing  two  ideals  which  already  in  t!ie 
1700 s  had  received  eloquent  expression:  that  of  legislative  unity 
within  the  field  of  public  law^  subjecting  all  Spaniards  to  identical 
rules,  and  that  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 

To  the  first  of  these  were  opposed  the  remnants  of  the  political 
and  administrative  **  fueros  ■ '  that  had  persisted  in  Navarre,  in  the 
Basque  Provinces,  and  even  in  Catalonia  (antet  §32);  these  after 
successive  reductions  and  alxilitious  ended  by  disappearing  save 
in  a  few  details  still  conser\Td  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Prov- 
inees,  especially  in  the  economic  order.  Simultaneously,  the  or- 
gaiiization  and  procedure  of  the  courts  were  unified  by  successive 
reforms  down  to  the  statute  of  1870,  now  in  force,  with  its  supple- 
ment of  1882,  The  notarial  sxstem  was  revised  b\^  the  statute  of 
1802.  Public  instruction  was  centralized  by  a  statute  of  1S45,  and 
regulated  generally  by  another  of  1857;  itself  modified  since  then, 
in  almost  all  its  details,  by  a  multitude  of  decrees,  orders,  and  other 
statutes.  Criminal  law  was  covere<l  Iiy  codes  of  1810,  1822,  1848 
(reused  in  1850),  and  two  statutes  of  procedure  of  1872  and  1SS2. 
Commercial  law  was  dealt  with  by  crudes  of  1829  and  1885,  the 
second  in  force  to-day*  Military  matters  were  regulated  by  a 
penal  code  of  1SS2.  another  of  1.SS4  fixing  the  organization  and  at- 
tributes of  military  courts,  another  of  procedure  of  1886,  and, 
finally,  a  aide  of  military  law  of  IH^MJ;  aside  from  many  other  laws 
relative  to  recruitment,  organization,  etc. 

The  efi*ect  of  all  these  statutes,  and  of  others  which  in  order  to 
avoid  details  are  not  enumerated,  and  which  relate  to  all  the  fields 
of  public  life,  has  been,  as  already  said,  to  reform  in  less  than  a 
century  the  Spanish  law;  replacing  the  old  regime  by  that  of 
modern  States,  and  its  multiplicity  of  statutory  expressions  (which 
the  *'  Novisima  Recopilacion  "  still  reflected)  by  systematic  and 
unitarian  statutes  applicable  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain, 

The  principle  of  ecjuality  Ix^f^rc  the  law  had  lyeen  contradicted, 
w^hen  the  century  opened,  by  vestiges  of  feudal  jurisdictions  in  many 
regions,  and  by  the  existence  of  sj>ecial  courts  for  certain  classes  of 
society  (the  clergy,  the  army,  merchants,  and  others).  Even  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  distinctions  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  social  class  of  the  delinquent,  and  likewise  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.     But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  century,  and  par- 

itiva  del  reimen  local  en  Espana/*  1812-1909  (Madrid,  1910).  Reference 
mi^ht  also  he  made  to  ehapters  22  to  25  of  Antequera*»  **HiBtoria  de  la 
legislaei^n  espaiiola"  (4th  ed.,  ^ladrid,  189o). 
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ticularly  the  whole  strength  of  liberalism,  were  now  directed  against 
such  exceptions.  Thanks  to  those  forces,  the  jurisdictions  and 
**  fueros  "  of  special  classes  have  been  abolished  at  different  times 
since  1812,  until  only  tliose  of  the  army  and  navy  remain. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  the  Concordat  of 
1753  was  replaced  b\  that  of  1N51,  —  foll<]wing  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  orders  in  1837»  and  the  mortmain  laws  of  1837,— 
and  that  by  one  of  1860.  But  the  pmbtem  remains  uns<.ilved, 
and  has  given  rise  to  recent  proposals  and  agitiitions  not  yet  ter- 
minated.^ 

The  rev^olution  of  the  continental  colonies  of  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1800s,  and  the  independence  which  they  s]x?edily 
acquired,  put  an  end  in  thf*se  regions  to  the  authority  of  the  **  Leyes 
de  Indias  "  and  their  supplements  and  additions,  saving  only  cer- 
tain parts  taken  over  into  the  legislation  of  the  new  republics. 
The  jirohleni  remained  reduced  to  the  Antilles,  the  Philtppiiies, 
and  other  islands.  In  regard  to  these,  the  dominant  tendene>% 
and  especially  as  respects  (^uba  and  Puerto  Rico,  was  to  consider 
them  not  as  colonies  but  as  ultramarine  provinces,  though  without 
adopting  on  that  ground  an  unlimited  policy  of  administrative 
assimilation,  —  in  other  words,  without  applying  to  them,  unrntKÜ- 
fied,  all  i>rovisions  of  public  law  as  adopted  for  the  Peninsula. 
Thus,  although  in  1878  in  making  applicable  to  Cuba  the  municipal 
law  the  island  was  given  again  the  right  to  elect  deputies  to  Corte* 
(which  was  grantetl  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1S(39),  it  was  done  with 
considerable  restrictions  upon  the  electoral  franchise,  —  greater 
than  in  Spain.  Similarly  there  were  applied  (to  both  islands), 
with  modifications,  the  hypothecary  legislation  of  1880,  the  dm- 
stitution  of  187G  in  ISSl;  the  code  of  procedure  in  1885,  the  com- 
mercial ccmIc  in  1886,  etc.  In  1S82  a  statute  was  parsed  regu- 
lating commercial  relations  between  Cuba  and  Spain,  and  in  1895 
one  of  political  and  administrative  reforms.  Por  the  Philippines 
the  criminal  code  was  promulgated  in  1884  (effe<*ti\"e  beginning 
with  188(5);  in  1888  the  commercial  code,  and  in  1889  tlie 
notarial  statute.^ 

§  30*    Rtfonn  of   Private  L*w,  —  The  same  spirit  of  reform 


*  American  readers  will  find  a  brief  stat-einent  of  the  pwiseDt  status  of 
the  question  in  the  artich*  ^'Church  anrl  Slat*?  in  Spain  *  in  the  ** North 
American  Review"  of  Februarj'.  IIM  L  »See  also  Luwr  MoroU-,  "  Los  frwilcs 
en  Espafta''  (Madrid,  1904). 

'  Amplifications  of  this  summary*  and  information  refi:ardin^  citht^r 
statutes  anterior  to  1869  can  be  found  in  chapter  28  of  the  book  of  Anlt- 
iiutra  cited  aliove. 
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that  manifested  itself  in  the  public  law  found  expression,  albeit 
with  delay  and  with  less  disputatiousness  and  passion^  in  the  pri- 
vate or  civil  law.  Here  too  was  felt  the  reformative  impulse  of  the 
French  llevolution  and  the  new  currents  of  idealism  that  agitated 
Euroi>e,  from  the  middle  of  the  17(M)s  onward,  within  the  field  of 
legal  speculations.  Tlie  efl'ects  of  this  renovation  were  first  made 
visible,  logically  enough,  in  those  civil  institutions  most  nearly 
connected  with  the  public  law,  or  whose  public  aspect  is  more 
striking;  and  afterwards,  as  we  shall  se-e,  the  reform  spread  gradu- 
ally to  other  branches  more  distinctly  private,  —  if  indeed  such  a 
distinction   be  strictly   pertnissible. 

Taken  in  the  large,  the  spirit  of  reform  permeated  the  whole 
compass  of  civil  law  so  far  as  this  was  regarded  in  the  ideas  of  that 
time,  as  the  ''  piisitive  law  ''  and  the  "  efficient  cause  "  of  its 
changes.*  It  either  modified  the  formative  principles  tliat  had 
ruled  the  past,  or  introduced  novelties  totally  unconceived  of  under 
the  old  regime.  These  reforms,  nevertheless,  do  not  represent  in  all 
their  parts  a  radical  change  of  front  significant  of  the  entry  into 
the  law  of  a  factor  repugnant  to  those  tendencies  that  had  made 
themselves  increasingly  evident  in  civil  institutions  since  the  I20()s. 
Rather  may  it  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  down  to  the  last  thinJ  of 
the  18<X)s,  the  reform  of  the  civil  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Roman  influence,  with  its  characteristic  individual- 
ism* This  was  tlie  consummation  on  Spanish  soil  of  the  victory 
ivon  by  the  *'  Partidas  **  and  the  -Justinian  theories,  —  excepting 
only  certain  points  in  which  the  principles  of  the  national  law 
maintained  themselves.  A  new  current  in  the  law  peculiar  to  the 
present  day,  and  which  diverges  in  many  respects  from  the  Roman- 
ist tradition,  is  however  observable  in  the  legal  ideas  of  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  in  the  statutes  (without  precedents  in  the  past) 
that  have  widened  the  field  of  law  under  the  impulse  of  new  social 
and  economic  necessities. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  history  of  the  civil  law  in  this 
period  is  that  in  the  reforms  of  one  and  the  other  of  these  classes 
there  w^ere  active  influences  distinct  frtjm  those  that  are  noted  in 
earlier  centuries.  The  struggle  was  no  longer  merely  one  between 
Roman  principles  and  Canon  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national 


'  [Spanish  writers,  after  treating  of  the  subjects  and  objects  of  legal 
rights,  tnmt  the  "elemento  i^enürador  6  causa  eÖc•ient^^^"  of  these ;  namely 
su<*h  iuml  Jacift  (**hechoß")  as  are  not  results  bat  causes  of  legal  relations, 
which  spe^^nal  facts  they  call  jural  (tcis,  **aetos  juddicos.*'  See  e.g.  San- 
chez Roman,  **EstufJios\iederecho  eivi!/'  voL  11  (2d.  ed.  lcS8a-189ü),  pp. 
522  ct  scq.  —  TRANaL.] 
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me<lieval  law,  on  the  other.  That  traditional  opposition  was  now 
ciimbiiied  with  others,  involved  in  the  penetration  of  ideas  derived 
from  the  legislation  and  legal  science  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy  —  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  Benthani.  Kant,  Savigny, 
Krause»  the  Italian  Code,  and  socialist  doctrine.  All  nf  these  giv*< 
to  the  legal  history  of  these  years  a  complexity  as  yet  imperfectlyl 
analyzed  and  understood,  as  well  as  a  peculiariy  dramatic  interest. 
On  one  hand  is  contrasted  what  is  national  with  what  is  alien  (t 
cause  of  frequent  disputes  and  of  declamations  very  commonJ} 
rhetorical);  on  the  other  hand  are  the  various  influences  just 
referred  to,  each  endea\^oriiig  to  overcome  the  other»  and  impos 
itself  now  upon  the  general  course  of  legal  development,  now  in  on6l 
or  another  institution.  One  interesting  episode,  among  others,  of 
these  conflicts  was  the  opposition  between  the  rationalistic  spirit  of 
the  jurists  educated  in  the  ideas  of  the  17(M)s,  and  the  national  and 
**  customary  "  spirit  (in  Spain  rather  legislative  than  customary) 
of  those  influenced  by  the  historical  schonl ;  an  episode  which,  like 
all  the  others,  still  awaits,  in  its  details,  a  historian.  One  result  of 
it  has  been  a  struggle  between  the  partisans  of  unitarian  eodifica* 
tion  of  the  civil  law  and  those  of  regional  variants,  to  which 
reference  is  later  made  (pout,  §§  38,  39). 

Yet  a  third  characteristic  —  to  whose  production  the  regalianist 
traditions  of  the  old  regime  contributed,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  revolutionary  theories  —  is  se<*ularism:  the  endeavor  to 
wre^t  from  the  jurisdiction  and  tutelage  of  the  Church  and  the 
Canon  law  such  civil  institutitms  as  still  remained  subjected  to 
them,  ^ — ^some  of  which  still  remain  so  to-day. 

The  three  characteristics  mentioned  are  supplemented  by  two 
others  which  we  must  refer  to  in  more  detail:  that  of  the  cotiifira' 
Hon  of  the  civil  law,  and  that  of  legislative  unification,  either  na- 
tional, or  peculiar  to  individual  regions  of  the  Peninsula,  rcelabora- 
ating  the  scattereil  materials  that  are  the  sonrws  of  the  positivQj 
law,  with  greater  or  less  additions  of  elements  truly  new, 

§  37.  Parti&l  Codificationg  of  the  Civil  Law  prior  to  the  CodlffO 
Cifil.  —  Let  us  not  review  summarilv'  the  rc-forms  realized  prior  to 
the  Civil  Code  in  the  different  branches  of  the  civil  law.  They  be- 
gan in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  with  a  group  of  provisions  which  refer 
principally  to  the  law  of  persons  and  of  property.* 

To  the  first  belong  isolated  statutes  and  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1812  relative  to  Spaniards  and  aliens,  Americans,  the 
Indians,  and  the  negro  slaves,*  and  reflect  as  regards  the  last  tl 

*  See  R.  M,  de  Lahra,  **La  const ituciön  de  CÄdix.** 
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classes  a  spirit  of  assimilation  and  liberty,  although  the  emancipa- 
tion of  t!ie  negroes  was  not  decreed. 

To  the  second  belong  öve  statutes,  two  of  them  fundamental  in 
their  scope  and  as  expressions  of  a  liberal  and  individualistic  ten- 
dency, (1)  The  decree  of  August  11,  1811,  abolished  feudal 
jurisdictions,  and  at  the  same  time  such  services  due  from  the 
vassals  (and  this  very  name  itself)  as  owed  their  origin  to  juris- 
dictional rights;  and  further  the  exclusive  and  prohibitive  fx*rsonal 
rights  of  fishing,  hearth-wood,  mills,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
were  left  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  municipalities  subject  to  the 
common  law  and  to  such  regulations  as  should  be  made  in  each  of 
these.  Therewith  the  ancient  seigniorial  and  feudal  law  came  to  an 
end,  as  regards  all  traces  of  a  legal  character.  (2)  The  decree  of 
June  11.  ISKi,  to  the  end  of  *'  protecting  the  right  of  property,** 
declared  that  all  pastures,  cultivated  estatt^s,  or  other  lands  of 
whatsoever  class  "  held  in  individual  ownership»  whether  in  free- 
hold or  in  tail  ^*  should  be  forever  enclosed  or  delimited;  while 
other  provisions  of  individualistic  and  hberal  character  regulated 
leases,  merchandizing  (prohibiting  the  fixing  of  prict?s  of  provi- 
sions), the  liberty  of  sale  and  commerce  in  grains,  embargo  on 
vegetable  products,  etc.  Herein  was  continued  and  affirmed  the 
spirit  of  various  law^s  of  the  ITOOs  relating  to  enclosures  (ante,  §  25) 
and  tending  to  protect  agriculture  against  the  privileges  of  the 
grazing  interests,  or  reactive  against  communistic  usages/  or 
embody  iiig  ideas  hostile  to  the  gilds.  With  this  decree  may  l»e 
taken  (3)  the  statute  of  July  19,  1813,  abolishing  the  exclusive 
and  prohibitive  property  rights  of  the  crown  in  certain  localities 
of  Aragon,  —  Tlie  remaining  statutes  were  (4)  the  decree  of  June 
10,  1S13,  for  preserving  to  writers  the  property  of  their  works  dur- 
ing their  life  and  ft>r  ten  years  after  dt^ath,  thus  recasting  in  a 
broader  spirit  the  regulations  of  the  rights  of  intellectual  property 
already  recognize<J  in  the  **  Novfsima  Recopi!a<u6n  ";  and,  finally, 
(5)  the  decree  of  January  4,  1813,  which  ordered  the  distribution 
of  waste,  crown,  and  municipal  lands, with  the  exception  of  enclosed 
commons. 

Of  these  statutes,  the  second,  third,  and  last  were  annulled  by 
the  reaction  of  1814  (and  m  part  the  first) ;  but  all  three  were 
reestablished  hy^  the  new  constitutional  government  of  1820, 

From  that  time  onward,  and  very  especially  after  1833,  reforms 
became  ever>^  day  more  numerous  and  ample.    Thanks  to  these, 

*  See  on  this  /.  Cogta,  **Co\is^i\\i»mo  tt*n*unn/*  in  whifh  the  authnr  has 
also  recorded  data  relative  to  anti-individualist  hills  in  tho  Cortea« 
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the  law  of  property  has  been  profoundly  reformed  —  although 
always  in  the  direction  indicated  and  on  the  basis  of  Roman  con- 
ceptions ^  by  the  following  measures.  First,  the  abolition  of 
**  mayorazgos  "  and  all  the  species  of  entailed  estates  by  statute 
of  Oc^ol)er  11,  1820.  repealed  in  1824,  reenacted  in  1836  and  1S4L 
Secondly,  statutes  against  mortmain,  civil  and  ecclesiastical; 
initiated  as  early  as  181 S  by  a  decree  ordering  the  sale  of  waste  and 
(Town  lanfls,  estal>lislied  more  generally  in  principle  in  1820  tm  the 
basis  of  the  decree  of  1873,  and  finally  established  in  full  extent  by 
the  statute  of  May  1,  1855*  All  of  these  dispositions,  though  di- 
rected, in  legislative  intent,  only  to  assuring  the  alienation  of  nn* 
cultivated  lands  and  of  the  realty  of  municipalities  and  religious 
corporations,  nevertheless  in  fact  reached  in  their  effects  the  lands 
of  communal  cultivation.  This  indiscriminate  result,  though  often 
due  to  the  heedlessness  of  the  government,  was  in  other  cases  only 
the  unconscious  expression  of  the  individualistic  spirit  of  the  epoch; 
which  was  revealeil  also  in  the  various  dispositions  of  IS.^lo  and  other 
years  prohibitive  of  licenses  to  pasture  In  stubble  C*  derrotas  *') 
and  other  communal  practices.*  Thirdly,  the  detailed  definition 
of  the  rules  regulating  expropriation  under  powers  of  eminent 
domain  (statute  of  July  17,  1836,  and  others).  Fourthly,  the 
h\'pothecar>'  system  and  registry  of  titles  und  other  real  righta. 
By  this  radical  change»  the  old  system  of  implied,  general,  and  judi* 
(*ial  hypothecs  gave  way  to  one  of  express  and  statutory  hypo- 
thecs, and  tlie  registration  of  claims  replaced  a  system  of  secrecy 
with  one  of  publicity;  with  other  principles  of  great  consequence 
in  matters  of  ownership  and  other  rights  in  realty  (statute  of  1801, 
revised  1870,  modified  by  royal  decree  of  May  20,  1880,  and  inter- 
preted by  various  other  dispositions).  Fifthly,  mining  legislation, 
begun  in  1825  and  totally  renovatcfl  in  ISlkS  upon  j)rinciples  which 
regulate  it  to-day.  And  finally,  sundry  changes,  affecting  the  use 
of  inland  waters  (18.80);  the  acquisition,  enjoyment,  and  encTiur- 
agement  of  hunting  rights,  fixed  by  a  decree  of  1835  and  later  by  a 
statute  of  1879;  the  disposition  of  estates  unclaimed  or  in  abc}"- 
aqce,  regulated  by  a  statute  of  May  16»  1835;  industrial  pro|)erty, 
which  began  as  a  special  hmly  of  legislation  with  tlie  decrtM-s  of  |S2^ 
and  1829,  such  property  being  later  more  amply  regulated  in  ft 
statute  of  1878;  the  cultivation  contracts  known  as  **  foros  ** 
(§18,  anie)t  **  sub-foros,"  grain-rents  (**  censos  frumentarios '*) 


'  On  this  see  siUamira^^  ''Historia  de  la  propiedad  comimal'*  (Msdir-.. 
J 890)»  eh*  4,  and  on  the  mortmain  legislation  in  general,  Cärdenat  and 
AnUqaera  as  cited  in  {{  18  and  35  above, 
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and  annuities  "  rabassa-morta  "  (§  15»  ante),  wherein  a  change  of 
traascendent  influence  (already  initiated  in  the  17(K)s,  as  alreadv 
seen)  consisted  in  the  redemption  of  ^iich  interests,  under  a  statuti; 
enacted  in  187"]  but  suspended  in  1874;  intellectual  property,  the 
principles  of  LSI 3- 1820  relating  to  which  were  mwJified  by  varioii,s 
others  and  finally  by  the  statute  of  1879;  interest  on  money  loaned, 
abolished  b\-  a  law  of  1856  and  fixed  at  five  per  cent  as  the  legal 
rate  by  a  statute  of  1899;  appraisement  of  preferential  righti^  of 
purchase  (§  22,  ante,  "  retractos  "),  of  terminating  leases  (*'  desa- 
hucios  ")»  and  other  real  rights,  modified  expressly  or  implicitly 
by  the  code  of  civnl  procedure  (1881);  leases,  — taw  of  1842;  and 
other  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  law  of  persons,  one  may  note  the  statutes 
relative  to  religious  orders,  —  those  of  1837  suppressing  them, 
modifying  them,  fixing  their  rights  to  hold  property,  etc.,  the  Con- 
cordat of  1851,  and  others;  statutes  relative  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  ctJonies  (1873,  1S80);  those  relative  to  liberty  of 
industry  and  commerce,  which  put  an  end  to  the  gilds;  those  re- 
lating to  *'  gracias  al  sacar/'  i.e.  to  the  concession  of  emancipation, 
legitimation,  disi^ensation  of  age,  of  capacity,  and  other  matters  of 
ministerial  discretion  (1838);  those  of  1852  fixing  the  civil  capac- 
ities of  aliens;  that  of  1880  defining  civil  incapacity;  those  of 
1878  for  the  protection  of  children;  and  various  others  of  civil  in- 
capacity relative  to  the  rights  of  nianmd  workers,  —  association, 
strikes,  accidents,  etc.^  Of  capital  imiwrtance  is  the  statute  of 
1870,  which  subjected  to  civil  registry  tlie  facts  of  birth,  death, 
marriage,  and  naturalization,  seeulari/jug  them  and  their  docu- 
mentary pro<_if. 

The  family  law  is  particularly  treated  in  certain  statutes  that 
have  not  essentially  modi  fief  I  the  r  organization  or  the  relations 
between  its  members,  —  such  as  the  ro\'al  decree  of  1876  fixing  the 
rights  of  unemancipated  children;  that  of  lSfi2  relative  to  paternal 
consent  as  a  precondition  of  marriage  (compare  its  precedent  of  the 
1700s);  various  dispositions  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  relative 
to  minors,  tutelage,  etc;  and  other  statutes  of  lesser  importance. 
Of  great  importance  was  the  statute  t*(  ci\  il  marriage  enacted  in 
1870,  which  secularized  that  institution  in  its  legal  aspects,  respect- 
ing the  <'atholic  sacrament  bot  snbje<'ting  all  citizens  to  tbe  direct 
intervention  of    the  State  in   the  celebration    of    the   contract. 


*  Far  legislation  in  thi«  field  of  the  t*i\al  law,  to-day  of  so  ^eat  and 
Btantly  infreÄsiu^  inijK^rtancH-,  fonsult  the  publications  of  the  ** la- 
in to  de  Reformat  bocialen/' 
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This  statute,  however,  was  repealed  by  a  decree  of  1875,  and  a 
modified  renewal  of  it  was  never  realized. 

As  for  the  law  uf  succession,  a  single  modification  was  made 
respecting  intestacy,  by  a  statute  of  1836;  which,  in  default  of 
descendants,  ascendants,  and  collateral  relatives  within  four  de- 
grees, recognized  the  successive  claims  of  **  natural  "  children 
recognized  by  their  father,  the  decedent's  spouse  (in  the  absence  of 
separation  between  them),  and  collaterals  of  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
degree  inclusive.  In  1S81  a  general  registry  of  last  wills  and  tes- 
taments was  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice. 

We  may  also  mention,  because  of  its  importance  for  the  estab- 
lishment  and  guaranty  of  titles  in  many  acts  of  civil  character,  the 
statute  regulative  of  '*  the  public  faith  "  (notarial  statute  of  1862, 
revised  in  1873  and  1874). 

And  finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  ISOOs  there  was  brought 
about,  and  that  very  early,  a  complete  legal  differentiation  of  the 
civil  and  commercial  law,  thanks  to  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mercial code  of  1829. 

§  38.  Hiatory  of  the  Redaction  of  the  Present  ''  Codigo  Civil.'*  — 
The  movement  for  codification  of  the  law,  which  appearcil  in  Spain 
as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  reflecting  a  tendency  general 
throughout  the  world,  and  producing  the  same  struggles  as  those 
which  in  France  and  (lermany  are  particularly  associate*]  with  the 
names  of  Thibaut  and  Savigny,  represented  in  Spain  two  funda» 
mental  ideas.  One  of  them,  traditional  since  the  1400  s,  was  the 
remedy  of  tlie  confusion  resultant  from  the  variety  and  disorrler 
of  legislation,  particularly  in  Castile,  —  a  necessity  left  unsatisfied, 
as  is  weQ  known,  by  the  **  Novisima  Recopilacion/*  The  other 
and  new  one  was  the  unification  and  modernization  of  the  w^hole 
Iaw\ 

As  regards  unification,  strictly  considereil,  without  confusing 
with  this  the  introduction  of  new  principles,  —  so  far.  that  is  to  say, 
as  such  unification  was  to  be  accomplished  upon  the  basis  of  the 
actual  law^  and  not  through  its  reform,  — the  question  w^as  really,  at 
the  opening  of  the  century,  rather  one  of  form  than  of  substance; 
inasmuch  as  there  had  been  slowly  progressing  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  law  (of  (^astile)  a  unification  w*hich  in  civil  matters 
was  based  upon  the  primacy  of  the  system  eml>odie<l  in  the  **  Par» 
tidas  **  and  in  the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  1500  s  to  1700s.* 


>  On  this  see  Altamira^  "Cuestiones  preUmiaares,**  eh.  6,  and  ptkrticulftHy 
pp.  111-116,  A  writer  so  little  to  be  suspeet-ed  of  modernism  a;^  Ihttmngo  rf# 
MoTatd  has  iKTitteu  as  follows  in  his  "Estudios  de  ampliaciöa  de  liisturia 
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The  codifiers  of  the  last  century  aspired,  however,  to  something 
further.  Thev'  desired,  on  one  hand,  to  introduce  novelties  sug- 
gested by  the  ideas  of  the  period,  and  above  all  by  the  necessities 
that  social  and  economic  changes  were  creating;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fuse  in  a  single  mass  the  diverse  civil  legislation  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Catalona,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  Provinces.  This  made 
the  problem  more  complex,  and  gave  origin  to  various  important 
questions  to  which  reference  will  be  made  below.  As  for  the 
manner  of  its  realization,  the  ideal  of  many  jurists  was  the  redac- 
tion of  a  single  code  that  should  embody  the  whole  matter  of  the 
civil  law ;  but  because  of  the  delays  that  marked  its  preparation, 
and  the  urgency  of  necessities,  that  matter  was  in  fact  embodied, 
in  its  different  branches  or  subjects,  in  various  groups  of  statutes, 
of  which  ooly  a  part  have  been  taken  over  into  the  **  Cocligo  Civil/' 
The  history  of  the  Code  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  begins  with  an 
article  (259)  of  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz  that  lays  down  at  once 
the  principles  of  unification  and  codification:  *' a  single  Civil 
Code  shall  be  in  force  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,"  —  an  ideal  which  was  repeated  in  more  general  form 
in  the  Constitutions  of  18G9  and  1876.  Neither  the  Cortes  of 
Cadiz,  nor  those  of  the  second  constitutional  period,  succeeded  in 
realizing  even  the  formulation  of  a  draft  for  a  civil  code,  although 
in  both  periods  it  was  attemptt*d.  The  first  work  officially  ac- 
complished toward  that  end  was  that  done  by  the  Code  Commis- 
sion of  1843-1840  (namely  bmiks  1  and  2,  and  part  of  book  3), 
The  Commission  that  succeeded  this  one  was  able  to  advance 
farther,  delivering  to  the  government  in  1851  the  draft  of  a  com- 
plete code,^  chiefly  based  upon  the  Castilian  civil  law,  with  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  principles  taken  from  the  regional  laws 
and  others  taken  from  foreign  systems,  especially  from  the  French, 
After  the  rejection  of  this  draft,  the  ideal  reappeared  in  IS.SO,  and 
now  with  the  decided  aim  of  fusing  the  Castilian  civil  law  with 
that  of  the  other  regions  of  the  Peninsula;  to  which  end  there  were 
incorporated  in  the  Code  Commission  members  representing 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  Majorca,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Galicia.     The 


de  los  cödigoa  espaöoles**  (3d  ed,,  Valladoüd,  1884),  p,  312:  "But  con- 
sidering^ the  same  question  from  a  pra-t'tical  point  of  view»  we  may  recall 
what  has  boeii  pointed  out  in  the  introdueU>ry  essay,  namelv.  that  though 
the  legislator  has  indeed  Rttjod  still.  Ihn  proc*edure  and  juug'ments  of  the 
courts  havp  redwnod  legislation  in  the  fteld  of  eiv^il  law  almost  to  a  unitarian 
system  through  the  prefereiiw,  Httlo  less  t  han  exelusive,  conceded  to  the 
Cddigo  de  las  Siete  Partfdas  over  all  earlier  eotles/' 

'  Helative  to  this  see  the  book  of  F.  Garcia  Gouena^  '*Coneordancias, 
motivos  y  oomentarios  del  C4digo  eivil  espafiol'*  (Aladrid,  1852,  4  vols.). 
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presence  of  the  last,  representing  a  region  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Castilian  cro^Ti,  presupposed  a  recognition,  within  that,  of 
peculiarities  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  preserve;  but  at 
the  same  time  indicates  very  clearly  the  illogical  attitude  of  the 
jurists  of  that  time,  inasmuch  as  Galicia  (as  is  notorious,  and  as 
we  shall  point  out  below)  is  not  the  only  region  that  has  peculiar 
civil  institutions,  and,  there  being  others,  it  was  unjust  to  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  one  alone. 

Nevertheless  the  draft  for  a  uniform  Code  (or  at  least  one  gen- 
eral for  the  Peninsula)  came  to  nothing.  The  foral  territories 
manifested  with  the  utmost  clearness  their  aspiration  to  conserve 
intact  their  own  law,  without  fusion  with  the  Castilian;  and, 
indeed,  even  to  exclude  wholly  the  influence  of  this. 

In  1881  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Manuel  Alonso  Mar- 
tinez, presented  to  the  Cortes,  first  a  statute  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Code  {'*  Ley  de  Bases  '*),  and  afterward  the  partial  text  J 
of  one;  but  his  labor  was  rendered  fruitless  through  political 
changes.  In  1885  another  minister,  Sr,  Sil  vela,  presented  in  his 
turn  another  draft  of  principles  (**  bases  ")  which  became  law  on 
May  11,  1888,  By  this  the  government  was  authorized  to  publish 
a  Code  that  should  be  prepared  by  the  Section  of  Civil  Law  of  the 
General  Code  Commission,  and  which  should  comprise  the  Ca*-J 
tilian  law  alone;  as  regards  tlie  **  provinces  and  territories  in  which 
there  exists  a  foral  law  *'  it  was  declared  that  this  should  l»e  re- 
spected **for  the  time  being,  in  all  its  integrity,  without  alteration 
of  their  present  legal  system  by  the  publication  of  the  Code,  which 
shall  there  ix)ssess  in  any  of  such  regions  merely  an  authority  sup* 
plementary  of  gaps  that  may  exist  in  its  special  law/*  The  Code 
was  accordingly  published  by  royal  decree  of  October  G,  1888,  and 
after  discussion  in  the  Cortes  a  new  and  revised  edition  was  pre»| 
pared  in  18S9»  which  is  that  now  in  force.* 

§  39.  General  Character  and  LimitationB  of  the  '*  C6difo  Civil/* 
—  Neither  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Code  (a  part  of 
actual  legislation),  nor  even  the  critical  appraisement  of  its  innova- 
tions and  its  tendency,^  are  desirable  in  this  place;   but  wr  may 

*Por  a  detailed  history  of  the  preparation  of  the  Code  <*  .«i  I  ol 
Sanchez  Roman,  '*Estudios  de  derecfao  civir*  (2d  ed.,  Ma^^lrid.  ISIKM.  ch. 
27-2Ö, 

•  For  this  see  espeeially«  beside  the  commentaries  on  it  {Manrfjun,  Cc»*/*», 
etc.),  the  book  of  Sanchez  Roman  just  cited;  that  of  .4,  Coman,  '*E\  pri>- 
yecto  del  cMieo  ci\iU"  (Madrid,  1884) ;  the  speeches  pronounceti  in  tht» 
Corti*s  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  —  particularly  a  few,  such  as  thosf*  of 
AzcäraUi  and  the  articles  published  in  thb  oonaeotion  in  the  prt^^,  &« 
e.g.  the  anonymous  ones  that  came  out  in  the  newspaper  **Lä  Justiria/* 
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properl}'  indicate,  as  historical  data,  the  influences  which  it  prin- 
cipally expresses,  and  some  of  the  more  notable  reforms  that 
it  introduced.  The  former  were  very  varied,  nor  were  they 
united  in  the  Code  in  subjection  to  any  organic  conception*  The 
individualist  principle  naturally  predominates,  being  that  which  is 
dominant  with  jurists;  but  with  vacillations,  —  which  neverthe- 
less do  not  do  satisfaction  to  other  tendencies  in  legal  thought,  nor 
even  afford  them  expression;  as  may  be  seen,  among  other  details, 
in  the  title  improperly  styled  "  Of  tlie  community  of  property,** 
and  in  the  deficient  regulation  of  social  or  juristic  persons,  and  of 
contracts  %vhich  relate  to  the  industrial  relations  of  laborers.  In 
this  respect  the  Civil  Code  presents  many  less  novelties  than  might 
off-hand  be  expected.  Such  as  exist  refer  principally  to  a  few 
institutions  (tutelage,  the  family  council,  preferential  rights  of 
purchase,  heirs'  compulsory  share,  etc.)  which  either  represent  a 
national  tradition  or  one  borrowed  from  foreign  legislation,  espe- 
cially from  the  Italian  Code;  but  which  do  not,  we  repeat,  charac- 
terise the  work  as  a  whole.  As  regards  its  content,  the  new  statute 
does  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  for  codification,  not  alone  because 
of  its  many  **  lacunfe/*  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  gradually 
with  special  statutes,  but  also  because  it  left  untouched  not  a  few 
such  anterior  to  itself,  such  as  the  statutes  of  civil  registry,  hypoth- 
ecary law,  waters,  mines,  hunting  and  fisheries,  etc. 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  Crtde  has  opened  up  three  interesting 
problems,  which,  because  of  their  historical  relations,  we  should 
here  consider:  that  of  the  non-Ca.stilian  legislations  (a  problem 
which  we  have  seen  was  planted  with  us  before  the  Code),  tliat  of 
judicial  inteq>retation,  and  that  of  the  customary  law. 

As  regards  the  non-Castilian  or  foral  systems,  the  Civil  Code 
contains  a  few  genera!  provisions  that  became  obligatory  in  those 
territories,  abrogating  all  law  in  opposition  to  then>;  but  in  other 
matters  it  is  only  supplementary,  —  subordinate  to  natural  reason 
and  equity  in  Aragon,  to  the  Canoo  and  Roman  law  C*  dret 
oomü  ")  in  Catalonia,  to  the  Roman  law  and  the  **  Partidas  "  in 
Navarre.  There  remain  in  {tendency,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion, two  furtlier  elements:  first,  the  question  of  the  formulation 
of  the  appendices  of  '*  foral  institutions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
conservet**  forepromised  in  article  6  of  the  law-of -bases ;  and 
secondly,  the  spread  of  the  Caistifian  taw  through  the  decisions  of - 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  passes  in  the  last  instance  upon  appeals 
from  the  whole  of  Spain. 

Nothing  has  been  done  ofBeiatly  with  reference  to  the  appen- 
ded 
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dices  of  foral  law  whose  preparation  is  commanded  by  article  7  of 
the  statute  just  mentioned.  That  of  Aragon  is  already  in  writing, 
hut  awaits  revision,  and  of  course  has  not  been  promulgated^ 
That  of  Catalonia,  prepared  by  Sr.  Trias,  following  the  delibera- 
tions and  labors  of  the  **  Academia  de  Derecho  "  of  Barcelona,  has 
been  presented  to  the  government,  but  has  likewise  not  been  pri> 
mulgated.^  The  appendices  for  the  other  foral  territories  have  not 
even  been  redacted;  although  the  elements  for  their  formulation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Morales  y  Gomez,  as  respects 
Navarre  (Pamplona,  1S84);  RipoU  y  Palou,  as  respects  the 
Balearic  Islands  (Palma,  18S5);  Lecanda,  as  resi)ects  Biscay 
(Madrid,  1SS8);  and  Lopez  de  Lago,  as  respects  Galieia  (Madrid, 
1885), 

The  question  how  far  the  doctrines  of  the  Castilian  law  may  or 
do  exert  iuHueucc  upon  the  foral  law  of  the  provinces,  through  the 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  one  which  preoccupies  espe- 
cially the  jurists  of  Catalonia,  Among  them  it  gives  rise  to  obsti- 
nate discussions,  the  importance  of  wliich  for  us  Hes  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  phenomenon  which  they  suggest,  —  one  so  often 
repeated  in  former  centuries.  —  and  in  the  consequences  which  it 
may  have  in  the  elaboration  of  a  common  law  of  the  future  if  its 
action  continues,^ 

It  should  be  noted  ^\  ith  reference  to  such  judge-made  law  tbiit 
the  Code  does  not  include  it  among  the  sources  of  the  law;  thus  it 
denies  not  only  a  doctrine  recognized  elsewhere  in  existing  stat 
Utes,  as  e,ff,  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Proc*t*<lure,  but  —  what  is  more"^ 
grave  —  a  positive  fact,  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  periods, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  notwithstanding  the  Code:  the  vital 
and  creative  force  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.    The  question 


1  Od  Aragone^e  law  that  must  be  considered  as  of  actual  authority  ^^^ : 
Lapena,  "  Fuoros  y  observaneias  vigeates  en  Ara^Ön"  ;  meeting  of  rhe 
"Congreso  de  Juriscoiisultos  araijonesea, — oonclusionp!)  \ 
Franco  Ldpit.  *'  Memoria  sobre  el  derecho  civil  ara«)n6s'*  ( Zarag«  > 
Colegio  de  Abogados  deHuesca,  "Informe  sobrela  Memoria,**  j 
the  earlier  volumes  of  Franco  GuilUn,  **lristituciönes  del  der  li  | 

aragon^s"  (Zaragoza,  1S41) ;  A.  Bias,  ** Derecho  civil  aropoiii&a'  :_  t. 
1873) ;  ami  Costa,  **  La  Hbertad  civil  y  el  Con^reso  de  jurisconsuJUM 
aragtmeses'*   (Madrid,   1883). 

*()n  the  C^atalan  law  see  :  Durdn  y  Bos,  "Memoria,'*  cited  above  in  i  H 

n.    4    (BanH'lona»    1ÄS3):     **Expo8icion    del    Instituto    agrrfcola   cataJ&l] 

de    San    Isidro  al   Ministro  de   Gracia  y    Justieia    (1890);     BrtKd 

.  Ämell,  cited  above,  {  l/i,  d.  1 ;   and  the  works  cited  l>elow  in  }  40. 

*  See  Antoni  Marin  DoneU,  **E1  eodic  civil  aCatalunya"  (Barceloni 
n.d- —  1904),  Q,  Afarti  y  ilfirallr/i,  **L«  qaesti^J  de  la  pareeita*'  (B&reelon 
1904)  and  '*La  questiö  de  la  parcerfa  y  la  moral  del  advocat**  (Bar<M>»l 
lona»  1905) ;  E,  Sagucr  y  Olivtl,  "De  la  parcerTa  y'l  judfei  de  desahuei*' 
(Gerona,  1905), 
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possesses  undeniable  practical  importance,  which  cannot  here  be 

examined;  but  historical  as  well  (for  which  reason  we  point  it  out), 
inasmuch  as  the  Code,  in  overlooking  it,  ignores  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  history  of  the  civil  law  (and  of  all  legal  systems),  and 
may  give  rise  to  perturbations  of  a  grave  nature  in  future  legal 
developments.^ 

§  40.  Th«  *'  Codigo  Cl^  **  and  the  Customary  Law,  —  Of  even 
graver  import»  if  that  be  possible,  is  the  ductrine^ of  the  Code  rel- 
ative to  customary  law,  — though  indeed  it  here  only  repeats,  in 
part,  notions  current  among  jurists  of  the  old  school,  unenlightened 
by  the  ideas  of  the  historical  school  of  Savigny,  and  its  derivatives. 
The  Code  denies,  namely,  all  value  to  customs  opposed  to  statutes; 
and  with  regard  to  such  as  are  opposed  to  no  legal  precedents 
because  dealing  with  matters  unforeseen  by  the  legislator,  it 
admits  the  suppletory  character  of  local,  but  not  of  geoerah 
customs. 

Now  it  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  knows  the  legal  life  of  the 
Spanish  people  (or  that  of  any  other),  not  from  books  but  from  the 
observation  of  realities,  that  custom  contrary  to  the  statute-book, 
alike  in  questions  of  civil,  administrative,  political,  or  other  law, 
is  continually  produced,  frequently  prevails  in  practice,  and  often- 
times has  in  its  favor  not  only  the  assent  of  the  public  and  the  force 
therefrom  deriveii,  but  also  the  principles  of  justice,  — of  law  that 
is  adjusted  to  the  circumstances,  —  which  the  statute  does  not 
always  possess;  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  precept  of  the 
legislator. 

Without  discussing  the  question  here  under  its  general  aspects 
(or,  as  is  commonly  said,  **  theoretically  "),^  it  must  be  remarked, 
as  a  fact  falling  within  our  historical  purpose,  that  the  actual  civil 
legislation  —  the  Civil  CckIc,  ami  special  statutes ;  foral  codes  or 
compilations,  etc.  —  does  not  comprise  by  any  means  all  the  posi- 
tive civil  law  of  Spain;  but  that  this  remains  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent a  law  of  customs,  not  alone  local  but  general  as  well,  whether 
contrary  or  not  to  the  statute-book;  and  that  this  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  a  continuation  of  earlier  historic  conditions,  with  pro- 
found rootage  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  —  a  spirit  which  does  not 
merely  conserve  forms  of  the  past,  but  continues  to  modify  them, 


*The  question  was  discussed  in  the  Congreao  Jurfdico  of  Madrid  in  1886 
(reports  hy  Costa,  Ginef  de  In^  Rion,  OHrer,  and  Pant  ft  ja)  and  in  that  of 
Barcelona  (as  tin?  principal  thesis)  in  1888  (reports  by  Git  Robles  and  PW, 
and  critiques  by  vitrioutf  others),  Hee  AUamira,  *'  Cuestiones  preliminares/* 
cb.  4»  no.  9. 

*  AUamiraf  **Cue3tiones  preliminares,"  oh.  4,  nos.  1-8. 
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also  by  way  of  custom,  following  the  compass  of  the  times   and 
molding  them  to  new  neeeasities. 

However  va^t  the  domain  of  custom  may  remain  to-(hiy,  as  it 
has  always  been,*  its  scope  begins  at  least  to  be  seen,  thanks  to  the 
investigations  of  Sr.  Costa  and  of  his  imitators  and  <!isciples,  vvhi<'h- 
are  revealing  the  existence  of  this  form  of  legal  life  in  many  regional 
of  Spain.     And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  its  existence  is  proveable»  not 
only  in  the  regions  of  fond  law,  where  the  statuton^  law  itself  has 
at  times  assembled  it,  giving  it  a  written  form  (as  in  Aragon,  Cata- 
lonia, and  elsewhere),^  but  in  those  of  CavStile  as  well  in  spite  of  the 
general  belief  that  the  statute-book  has  there  iraixised' itself  upon 
ever>i:hing  and  has  made  evervthing  in  life  uniform.     It  suffice?*,' 
if  one  would  inform  himself  of  it,  to  read  the  essays  published  '  upon 
the  customary   law  of   Leon,  Ciudad   Real,  Galicia*  Castilla  la 
Vieja,  Mancha,  Alicante,  Allste,  Salamanca,  Asturias,  etc.,  and' 
those  upon  general  agricultural  customs;*  and  the  very  **Memo- 
rias  "  of  the  registers  of  property  themselves  (under  the  capti«»n  of 
**  espeeialidades/*  and  at  times  outside  of  it)  refer  to  numerous 
living  customs  in  the  midst  of  the  Castilian  and  Valencian  terri- 
tories.^ 

The  customary  Iaw%  then»  continues  to  be  an  essential  in  the 
present  history  of  the  civil  law  (and  in  part  of  the  public),  and  one 
must  bear  in  mind  its  realitv  in  defining  the  other's  contemp<»rary 
phase,  which  the  uninterrufjtetl  succession  of  events  is  casting' 
every  day  into  the  history  of  the  past;  the  only  history  which  h 
vulgarly  considered  as  such,  although  it  is  nourished  by  the  pres^ 
ent,  and  is  at  once  creator  and  offspring  of  this. 

§  4L    Leir&I  Science  and  Literature  of  the  Period.  —  Spanish  legal  | 
science  in  the  18(308  does  not  show  a  flowerage  so  abundant  aa 
that  in  the  preceding  centuries  whose  history  has  bet*n  outlineti; 
although  it  can  show  notable  x^Titers,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
public,  civil  (Spanish),  and  criminal  law,  and  in  legal  history*. 


^  See  the  same  work,  ch.  5. 

'  In  Catalonia  jurists  are  at  present  giving  much  attention  to  tht*  cu»*- ' 
tomary  law,  and  to  the  question  of  the  weight  it  should  be  given  in 
See  e.g.  J.  D.  T&rrodla,  '^Lo  dret  dvil  gironi''  (MatarÖ»  1899),  an* 
as  cited  in  "Cuestiones  preliminares,"  supra, 

•In  the  volume  by  Costa  and  others,  "Dereoho  consueludinaHo"; 
in  the  priz«  essays  of  the  •*A<^ademia  de  Ciendas  Morales  y  Polltiems**; 
in  the     Anales'*  of  the  University  of  O\iedo,  et^«. 

*  Espejo,  ** Memoria'*  upon  customary  aKrifwltural  eontraels  in  ^ 
whole  Peninsula. 

*  See  on  this  |)oint  AUamirat  "FA  m^todo  positivo  en  el  dffr^ho  civü" 
in  **La  Nueva  Ciencia  Jurfdica'*  of  May,  August,  and  September  of  1802, 
where  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  mentioned* 
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The  Romanists  and  Canonists»  exceedingly  few  in  number,  have 
not  the  importance  of  those  of  the  15(K)s,  IbOtls,  or  even  of  the 
1700  s* 

Salient  facts  of  the  t^entury  were:  A  donble  influence,  French 
and  Enghsh  in  political  and  administrative  law,  represented  by 
distinctive  groups  of  liberal  refugees  at  the  beginning,  and  of  doc- 
trinaires in  the  middle  of  the  century;  *  the  influence,  first  of  the 
German  Krause»  and  later  of  French  positivism,  upon  legal  phi- 
losophy (thus  marking  a  triple  influence  of  Germany,  England,  and 
France);  and  that  of  the  Italian  anthropological  school  in  criminal 
law,  succeeding  to  that  of  the  German  Röder  and  the  reformative 
school.  The  influence  of  the  Krausian  philosophy  has  been  par- 
ticularly profound.  It  sprang  from  the  translation  of  Ahrens' 
**Cours  de  droit  naturel  '*  (Paris,  1838}  made  by  Navarro  Zamo- 
rano  in  1841,  and  from  the  lectures  of  Professor  Sanz  del  Rio  in 
his  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  I'niversity  of  Madrid ;  and  went  so 
far  as  the  formation  of  a  school,  which  —  with  more  or  less  modi- 
fication of  Krausian  principles  by  the  doctrines  of  the  historical 
and  positivist  schools,  and  after  exposure  to  the  influence  of  Ah- 
rens,  Röder,  and  other  wTiters  of  similar  tendency  —  finally  at- 
tained a  certain  character  of  originality.  The  course  of  the  current 
may  still  he  note^l  in  those  jurists  who  maintain  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  it,  or  in  those  who,  without  going  to  that  extreme,  main- 
tain a  certain  independenc^e  of  doctrine» 

Noteworthy  jurists  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  different  ten- 
dencies (and  of  others  still,  such  as  the  Catholic  school,  so  called) 
have  been  ^:  Pacheeo,  Alvarez,  Vizmanos,  Hernandez  de  la  Rua, 
andSilvela  in  criminal  law  ;  Garcia  Goyena*  Cortina,  Alvarez,  Perez 
Hernandez,  Cepeda,  Laserna  y  Montalban,  Gutierrez,  Vives  y 
Cebria,  Alonso  Martinez,  Duran  y  Bas,  Perez  Pujol,  Manresa 
Galindo  de  Vera,  Escosura,  Comas  and  Costa,  in  civil  law;  Ar- 
güelles,  Florez  Estrada,  Alcalä  Galiano,  Pacheeo,  Donoso,  Rlos 
Rosas,  Olozaga,  Bravo  Murillo,  Cos  Gayon,  Colmeiro,  Alcubilla, 
CÄnovas  Silvela,  IMartos,  Costa,  and  others  in  political  and  ad- 
ministrative law;  Ortiz  de  Znniga,  Diez  de  Salcedo,  Carromolino, 


*  The  FVeach  inHuenoe  is  the  h<?tter  koown  and  of  more  abundant 
literature,  Tiie  English  infliieoee  demands  a  special  study,  which  liaa  not 
yet  been  attempt^^d. 

I       *  A  hiblioji^aphy  of  Spanish  legal  Ht^rature,  which  although  not  com- 

'  plete  is  very  abundant,  has  been  published  by  Torres  Campos^  '*BibliografIa 

©spafiola  contempordnea  del  derecho  v  de  la  polftica''  (2  vols.»  Madrid, 

1883  and  1898.  eovering  respectivelv  the  penods  1800-1880  and  1881- 

The  text  here  does  oot  purport  to  deal  with  living  jurists. 
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Viado,  Vicente  y  Caravantes,  Castro  y  Orozco,  Reus,  Arrazola,  and 
Manresa,  in  the  law  of  procedure;  Gonzalez  Huebra,  Marti 
Eixalä  Durän,  etc.,  in  commercial  law;  Aguiire,  Inguanzo,  Salazar, 
Aguilar,  and  La  Fuente,  in  Canon  law;  Orfila  and  Mata,  in  med- 
ical jurisprudence.  The  principal  cultivators  of  the  philosophy  of 
law,  properiy  speaking,  are  still  living.  As  for  the  historians, 
they  have  been  numerous  throughout  the  century,  from  Martinez 
Marina,  who  wrote  several  of  his  works  after  1808,  to  Joaquin 
Costa,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  erudite  of  Spanish  writers  and 
a  scholar  of  the  most  exalted  ideab. 
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Part  IX.     THE    CHURCH^ 


i  1.  Classiflcatlon  of  the  Sources 
of  Church  Law. 

§  2.     Early  Canon  Law. 

§  3.  Medieval  Canon  Law  ;  Gra- 
tian*s  Deeretum  to  the 
"Corpus  Juris  Canonici/' 


La  tor  Canon  Law. 
Judicial  Decisions, 
Treatises ;    the   Canonists, 
Influence  of  Canon   Law  on 
Secular  Law« 


§  1  *  ClaasiBcation  of  the  Sources  of  Church  Law.^  —  Like  every 
society,  the  Chyrch,  or  society  of  the  faithful,  has  its  rules;  and 
the  Churches  are  known  as  Canon  Law  {**  ^^awöv,"  rule). 
Canon  law,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  "  common  **  law  for 
Europe;  it  shared  in  the  authority  conceded  to  the  Roman  law, 
and,  hke  the  latter,  played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  mod- 
ern secular  systems  of  law.  It  had  its  source  in  Holy  Scripture  as 
well  as  in  the  Roman  law.  From  the  former  were  taken  many 
rules»  either  by  the  Customs,  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
legislating  or  making  regulations  as  Councils  or  S\"nods,  Popes  or 
Bishops.  —  From  the  Sacred  Books  {as  defined  by  the  Church)  ^ 
were  drawn  such  institutions  as  the  tithe  and  the  canonic  admoni- 
tion, such  principles  as  the  prohibition  of  loans  on  interest,  and 
the  maxim  **  testis  unus,  testis  nullus  "  (Deuteronomy,  xix,  15). 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  served  to  round 
out  and  interpret  the  Scriptures.^     During  the  period  of  the  for- 

1  [This  part  is  translated  from  pp.  126-149  (witli  a  few  omissions)  of 
Professor  J.  Brisbaud's  '^Historv  of  French  Private  Law."  For  this 
work  and  author,  see  the  Editorial  Prefaee,  ^  Transl,) 

^  Bibliography.  —  Maassen,  "Gesohiehte  dor  Qut4lon  und  der  Litera- 
tur des  Canon.  Rechts*  im  Abendlande/'  1870  (up  to  the  time  of  the 
False  Decretals) ;  F,  von  Schulte,  **Die  Gesehiehl^  der  Quellen  u.  Literatur 
des  Canon,  Rechts  von  Gratian  bis  auf  Gregor  IX."  1875-1S80;  PhiUip», 
**Das  Kirehenreeht/*  3d  ed..  1855  ei  seq.,  French  translation  by  Crouset^ 
**Le  droit  ecel^siast.  dans  sea  sources,"  1852;  Dothi,  '* History  of  Canon 
Law,"  1884;  Watier,  *'Lehrb.  d.  Kirch enre eh ts,"  1871;  Hintichius  in 
HoUzendorff,  '*  Realenoyelopätüe  d.  christlichen  Alterthiiraer/'  published 
by  Krauss,  LS82~1886;  Tardif,  *'Histoire  des  sources  du  droit  canooique," 
18,S7  {with  a  detailed  bibliography,  p.  8  H  «eg.);  *'Digesto  Italiano/  «.  v* 
*'  Diritto  canonico/'  VI,  1 :  VioUet,  **Hist.  dn  dr.  civ.  franc,"  p.  29  et  seq, 

*  For  the  last  time  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  session  IV. 

*  '*  Corpus   scriptorum  ©cclesiastieorum,"   edited   by  the  Academy  of 
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mation  of  these  laws,  the  Roman  Law  was  the  temporal  law  of 
the  Church,  and  although  it  was  not  originally  the  law  of  the 
clergy,  it  became  so  in  the  end.  Councils  and  Popes,  and  Church 
practice  especially,  drew  inspiration  therefrom;  thus,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  derived  from  the 
Roman  procedure  of  the  Later  Empire. 

(A)  Cations  of  the  Councih}  —  ITie  councils  or  assemblies  of 
Bishops  were  ecumenical,  national,  or  provincial,  according  as 
their  resolutions  were  received  by  the  entire  Church,  by  a  national 
Church,  or  by  an  ecclesiastical  province.  The  diocesan  s>^ocb 
laid  down  rules  applicable  only  to  a  diocese. 

(B)  DecretaU  of  the  Popea}  —  The  letters  of  the  popes  are  con- 
tinuations of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles;  thus  they  are  called 
**  littene  apostolieie,"  *' epistulte '*;  as  the  pontifical  chancery 
drew  its  inspiration  from  the  traditions  and  usages  of  the  chancery 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  they  have  also  been  termed,  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Imperial  Constitutions,  **  rescripta,'*  **  const itu- 
tiones."  or  "decreta.'*  Thus  is  explained  the  name  '' Epistobe 
decretales  "  or  Decretals.^ 


Vienna:     Migne,   "Patrologie  greeque/*    1857-1866  ;    "Patrol,   latioe,** 
1844-1855. 

*  Compilations  of  the  Canons  of  the  CounoilB  (non-offictal) :  Lahbt^ 
1674:  UnrdQuin.lll'y;  ColHi,\7Mi  A/rtn^i\  1759;  " Collet- 1 io  Lucen sis*' 
(of  the  Jesuits  of  Maria- Laaeh^  containing  modern  councils},  1870- 1H90; 
BfiifiA,  **Canonea  aposiolorum  et  oom'ilioruüi  sieeuloruoi  l\\  V,  VI,  VII,** 
1839;  Manssen,  **Consilia  ac'vi  mero\injrici,*'  ÄI.G-H.L.S.,  Ill,  vol.  I 
(1893);  Sirmond,  ^^Coneilia  Galliue,*'  1629;  Cf.  HefeU,  **ComnIienge- 
cchichte/'  French  translation  by  iionchhr  and  Delarc,  1869  (2d  German 
edition,  1873,  continued  by  Hergenroethfr,  1887);  Mgr.  Gurrin,  **Le8 
sources  th6ologi<jues,  Les  Conciie.s/' new  edition,  1896;  "Monum.  ConcU. 
gen.  s.  XV,**  edited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vieiin»i  1857  el  Meq, 

*  There  is  no  complete  oolleetion  of  the  Papal  Bulls:  — D.  Couslanl, 
'*Epi8t.  roman.  Pontif.."  1721.  and  Thid,  1868  (until  523) ;  the  ^'BulUire 
rom&in  de  Coequelines,"  1739  to  1857»  stops  with  Gregory  XVL  For 
enactments  of  the  popes  of  recent  date  see  the  **  Acta  SancUe  Sedis/*  jnth- 
lished  in  Rome  since  184>5,  and  Reviews  such  as  the  ** Anale«» ta  juris 
pontifiei"  and  the  *' Archiv,  f,  KathoL  Kirchen  recht/'  The  inventorii'« 
of  Jaffe  (2ded.»  18a5)  and  of  Potthast  (1875),  "Regeata  pontif.  roman/* 
go  as  far  as  1305 ;  Pfiugk- Härtung,  *' Acta  pont  rom/*  1880-1881^ :  .*!<^h«^ 
tanim  pont.  rom.  Specimina,'*  1885-1887;  Fres^uli,  '*Rep'  ""  <mi 
P.,*'  1888.  The  Schtml  of  Rome  has  already  published  "I^  of 
several  of  the  popes  (for  example  Boniface  VIII,  Nicholas  \\  \  n^iry,  p. 
68,S).  The  '* Liber  Pontifiealis/^  edited  by  the  Abb^*  Duchesne,  1886,  ift 
a  compilation  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter  t«  the  end  of  the 
800  s,  bei«:uu  about  530  or  shortly  after  514,  and  ccmtinuf^l  until  Etienne 
VI.  On  the  Pontifical  Chancen%  see  Qiry,  '* Diplomatique,"  p.  664, 
682;  BreMnu,  "^'Hand»  d.  Urkundenlehre,"  I,  67:  Valois,  *B.  Ch..  1881. 
257 :  De  Mas  Latrie,  R.  des  q.  h.,  1886-1887  ;  "  Istoria  della  romana  Can- 
eelleria,'*  1769. 

'  In  the  utterances  of  the  popes  one  may  distinguish  1st,  legislative 
enactments:  2d,  judicial  decisions  (**resoripta  ad  litos");  3d,  granls  of 
benefices ;    4th,  administrative  instructions  or  circulare. 
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In  our  own  time  different  terms  have  become  current;  papal 
letters,  bulls,  writs.  The  Papal  Leiters  are  addressed  to  the  entire 
Catholic  populatiotL  The  word  Btdl  (an  offirial  term)  originally 
designatetl  the  hanging  seal  attached  to  the  Papal  Letter;  later  it 
was  used  (12(X)s)  to  designate  the  letter  itself  ('*  littene  bullate  '*), 
and  it  was  contraste<l  with  the  IVrii  (**  breve  ").  l^pon  the  lead 
seals  of  the  Bulls  is  found,  on  one  side,  the  effigy  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul»  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope.  Bulls  are  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  with  a  great  wealth  of  formuke;  the  name  of  the  pope 
is  aceompaaied  by  the  epithet  **  episcopus  servus  servo  rum  Dei/* 
For  these  deeds  a  script  called  *'  littera  Sancti  Petri,"  or  **  bulla- 
ticum  teutonicuni/'  was  used»  —  so  difficult  to  read  that  a  copy 
was  appended  io  the  current  script;  this  cumbersome  usage  was 
abolishe<l  by  a  **  motu  proprio  "  of  Leo  XIII  (Dec,  29»  1878), 
which,  however,  preserves  the  leaden  seal  for  documents  creating 
or  abolishing  Bishoprics,  All  other  documents  should  have  the 
red  seal,  stamped  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope.  The  Writ^  are  less  solemn 
documents  than  the  Apostolic  Letters;  their  style  is  simple;  their 
script  has  always  been  the  ordinary  cursive  writing;  thc^y  bear  the 
stamp  in  red  ink  representing  St*  Peter  in  his  boat  (first  used  under 
Clement  IV,  1268).  Bulls  and  Writs  are  cited  by  their  ripening 
words;  thus,  the  Bull  *'  Pastor  afternus."  '  The  Motu  Proprio^ 
since  Innocent  VIII  (1484-1492),  written  on  parchment,  without 
any  seal,  with  the  clause  **  motu  proprio  mandamus  *'  (of  his  own 
accord  and  not  upon  a  request),  relate  especially  to  the  Pontifical 
Court  and  to  the  government  of  the  States  of  the  Holy  See.^ 

( C)  CiiMom ,  —  *  *  Ilia  autera  qmv  non  scripta  sunt  sed  tradi ta  cus- 
todimus,**  says  St.  Augustine.^  The  Church  has  its  traditions  and 
its  usages,  which  are  nu  less  respected  than  its  laws.  It  is  especially 
through  custom  that  the  early  law  of  the  Church  was  formed,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  legislative  power  could  not  act  fret4y  until  the 
time  of  the  Christian  Emperors.  Later  on,  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  itself,  custom  strengthened  the  national  and  particularist 
tendencies.  The  need  of  uniformity  which  troubles  the  lioman 
Church  is  entirely  modern.  Until  our  own  day  each  Diocese  had 
its  special  usages.  The  Gallicans  were  ardent  defenders  of  cus- 
toms; Fleiiry  seems  even  to  place  them  above  the  law,  —  there  is 

*  To  the  Decretals  of  the  popes  should  be  likened  the  diocesan  regula- 
tions Bueh  as  '*  Capitula  episcoporum.**     Cf.  Tardif,  p.  130. 

*  Giry,  pp.  708  ct  seq, 

*  Augustine,  '*Ep."  118;  Schwcring,  **Z.  Löhre  v*  d.  Kanon.  Gewohn- 
heitsrecht'* 1888;   Baudoüif  *'De  oonauetudiue  in  jure  canoaioo,**  1888. 
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no  true  law»  says  he,  unless  it  be  accepted  by  custom;  and  he  give» 
as  an  example  the  abrogation  by  custom  of  the  prohibition  against 
eating  the  blood  of  strangled  animalsJ  Custom  is  especially 
seen  in  tlie  judicial  decisions  and  the  works  of  the  jurists,-  The 
Decretum  of  Gratian  and  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  require 
that  the  custom  shall  be  ancient,  that  it  shall  have  been  in  exi*sten*.x? 
forty  years  (the  period  of  prescription  against  the  Church),  that 
it  shall  he  reasonable  and  not  contrary  to  the  faith  or  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Church  and  good  morals.  Subject  to  these 
conditions,  it  may  derogate  from  the  positive  law  or  add  to  it,' 
§  2,  Ewly  Canon  Law.  —  {A)  (Jrcck  CompUaimm  fahely  attributed 
to  the  AjMinilcs,^  —  The  most  important  are  the  Doctrine  of  ilm 
Twrltr  AiM}.Hli'A  (end  of  the  first  century  or  lieginning  of  the  seo 
ond)/  the  ConMiiutmm  of  the  Ai)ostles  (IWXJs)  rejected  even  lo  the 
East  by  the  Council  *'  in  Trullo  ''  (G92),  and  the  Camm  of  ihe 
Ajyostles  (2lK)s  or  300  s)  looked  upon  as  authentic  in  the  East  (692),  ^ 
but  not  in  tite  West;  moreover  the  first  fifty  C  anons  passed  into  the 
compilation  of  Denys  le  Petit  and  into  the  **  Corpus  juris  canonici/* 

( B)  Latin  Compilations.  —  These  were  originally  private  works  j 
like  the  Greek  compilations,  of  which  tliey  w  ere  often  no  more  than 
tran.slations  (**Itala''  or  ''Prisca/'  "  Isidoriana  *'  or  **  Hispana  '*).• 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  are  arranged  in  them  in  chronological  order. 
After  the  110s  official  compilations  are  found,  and  the  texts  are 
classified  according  to  subjects. 

(C)  Compilation  of  Dniy^'t  le  Petit.  —  Denys  le  Petit  (**  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus/*  as  he  called  himself  in  humility)  was  a  Sc>thian 
monk  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at  Rome;  he  died 
there  before  555.     He  is  credited  with  having  introduced  the  cuä- 


»  FleuTif,  **  Institution  au  droit  eoolösiastiqu«^/*  I,  2, 

*The  rituals  oft^n  contain  usages  beariDg  upon  the  law  :     D.  v  -•  - 
**De  antiauiH  Eoflesiie ritibua/*     Tardif,  p.  238«  oites  tht?  **ürdirie> 
and  the   IVintifieals.      Mignt^  "Patrol,  lat.,"  vol.  88;   MabiUon, 
italio.,"  vol.  IL 

» Dist.  XI,  c.  4,  6,  7;  XII.  o.  4,  6,  7,  8.  11 :  VIII.  c.  4,  7,  8:  X.  I, 
4,  IL 

*  Harnack,  **  Texte  u.  Untersuch,  z.  Of»«*>i.  d,  RltAhr.  Literatitr/'  11, 
1884;     De    Lagarde,    "Roliqui©    juris   ecr'  "    ^    "^ 

Achelis^  **Dte  ält^jsten  QueUen  des  orientji 

Hippolyti/*  1891;  **Conatitutionee  Apu:^i"nMuiii.  /...r^.*^-..  ^  ^,i.ii...,, 
1862;  Brun9,  ^^Canone«  Ai>ostolorum/*  1839;  PUm,  !*Juä  ecclm.  gnee. 
hist,  et  monum.,**  1864, 

*The  "Didach^/'  disrovered  in  1883,  was  studied  by  Jacquurr,  '^La 
Doctr.  des  12  Ap./'  1891.  Cf.  ViolUL  p.  45;  Tardif,p,A7i  B.  crit., 
1884;    B,d.  q.  hi«L,  1886. 

« So  (^aWt^d  hec^mo  it  formed  a  port  of  the  compilation  attributed  to 
Isidore  of  Seville.     The  *^Capitula"  of  Martin  de  Braga,  572,  wero  looiDid ; 
upon  with  great  favor. 
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torn  of  reckoning  the  calendar  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Towards 
the  end  of  the  400  s  he  translated  into  Latin  (from  a  Greek  com- 
pilation which  has  not  come  down  to  us),  the  canons  of  the  most 
ancient  Couneils  op  to  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  419.  He  pref- 
aced this  translation  with  the  first  fifty  canons  of  the  Apostles 
(whence  the  name  **  Codex  Canonum'').  To  this  compilation  he 
soon  added  another  which  included  the  Decretals  of  the  popes  from 
Siricius  (384)  to  Anastasius  (489).  So  great  was  the  authority 
accorded  this  double  collection,  that  in  774  Pope  Hadrian  sent  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  (**  Codex  Hadrianeus  *')  to  Charlemagne, 
who  published  it  as  a  law  of  the  Empire  (802)*' 

(D)  Fahe  Decretals  or  Psetido-hidorer  —  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  800  s»  there  appeared  in  France  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  which  passed  for  the  work  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  was  cited  by 
the  Councils,  invoked  by  the  popes,  and  enjoyed  the  greatest  au- 
thority until  the  1500  s;  when  it  w^as  found  to  include  many  docu- 
ments not  genuine.  This  collection  consisted  of  three  groups  of 
documents:  1st.  Following  a  preface  (borrowed  from  the  com- 
pilation called  "  Hispana  "  or  "  Isidoriana  ")*  and  a  few  forged 
documents,  came  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of  the  early 
popes  from  Clement  to  Melchiades  (97  to  314),  and  the  famous 
gift  of  Const  ant  ine  to  the  Pope  Sylvester  (fifty-eight  forged  docu- 
ments). 2d*  Canons  of  the  Eastern,  Greek,  African,  Gaulish,  and 
Spanish  Councils,  to  the  time  of  the  Comicil  of  Toledo  (094). 
This  part  is  hardly  anything  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  canons 
contained  in  the  compilation  of  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  beginning 
of  the  700s»  called  the  '"  Hispana  '*  (because  made  in  Spain)  or 
"  Isidoriana  "  (because  attributed,  without  any  reason,  to  Isidore 
of  Seville).^  3d.  Letters  of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Sylvester 
(33r5)  to  Gregory  II  (731)  (thirty-five  forged  documents)* 

^  ^fiqne,  *'PatroK  lat.,"  vol.  67;  Voel  and  Jitsiel,  *'Biblioti^ca  juris 
canonici,*'  1661,  BibL  in  Hdtzt^ndorff,  p.  166;  CasHiodorua,  **De  divin. 
lect.  instit.,**  c.  23,  The  ''Codex  Oarolmus/'  compiled  in  791  bj^  Char- 
lemagne's orders*  is  a  collection  of  the  Letters  from  the  popes  to  Charles 
Mattel,  t4>  Pepin  le  Bref»  and  to  Charlemagne  himself:  Migne^  "Patrol. 
lat/'  vol.  98. 

*  Hinschius,  **D6oretale8  Pseudo- Isidoriana/'  1863;  Tardif,  p.  140; 
Patetta,  **  R.  ital.  p.  1.  ac.  ginrid./'  1890  (two  MSS.  of  the  False  Decretals) ; 
Maa»8en,  '*Pseii do* Isidore  Stud./'  188.5;   Conrat,  I,  308, 

*  This  **Co!lectio  Hispana'*  or  *' Isidoriana/'  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  '*Versio  Hispana"  or  *' Isidoriana/'  merely  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  Coimeils,  made  in  the  500  s,  The  forged  Isidore  used  the  *'C. 
Hispana/'  not  in  thje  form  which  it  had  in  the  600 b.  but  in  that  which  it 
took  on  10  the  700s:  Maassea  seems  to  have  proved  that  this  *' Hispana" 
had  already  been  amended  in  the  same  way  as  had  the  texts  of  the  forged 
Isidore.  C(.  MS.  of  Autun,  Vatican.  1341,  and  Migne,  **PatroL  lat./' 
vol.  84. 
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The  forged  documents  contained  in  this  compilation  were  aot 
made  out  of  whole  cloth  by  the  author;  he  made  use  of  elements 
borrowed  from  the  most  varied  sources :  Scripture,  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Eusebius,  Cassiodorus,  the  **  Liber  Pontificalis/'  and  tht* 
Breviary  of  Alaric*  The  documents,  thus  put  together  from  au- 
thentic extracts  more  or  lens  altered,  were  falsely  placed  under  the 
names  of  the  oldest  popes,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of  giving  them 
a  greater  weight  of  authority. 

The  Lhde  of  the  composition  of  the  False  Decretals  was  prob- 
ably between  847  and  853.  They  used  the  False  Capitularies 
(written  at  the  earliest  in  847);  the  first  trace  of  this  compilation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  **  narratio  "  of  the  clerks  irregularly  ordained 
in  841  by  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Reims,  Ebbo,  and  ousted  in  853 
by  Hincmar,  and  in  857  they  were  cited  at  the  **  conventus  "  of 
Kiersy.*  As  to  Locality,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  Riculf,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  (787-814),  had  received  this  compilation  from 
Spain.  But  this  was  not  possible,  for  the  "  Hispana  **  was  the  only 
one  made  use  of  in  Spain  until  the  llTOs;  the  latter  compilation 
alone  could  have  been  brought»  and  really  was  brought,  into  France- 
And  it  is  in  France  that  the  False  Decretals  must  have  been  writ- 
ten; for  the  manuscripts  are  of  FVench  origin»  and  the  expressions 
met  with  in  the  apocr>  phal  documents  refer  to  the  Prankish  Em- 
pire (**  seniores;*'  *'  missi,"  etc.) ;  moreover,  use  was  made  of  the 
False  Capitularies,  the  Breviary  of  Alaric  and  its  summaries,  and 
the  **  Codex  Hadrianeus,"-  all  of  which  were  official  or  semiofficial 
works  in  France.  As  this  compilation  is  cited  for  the  first  time  in 
853  in  the  diocese  of  Reims,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  at 
Reims.  The  disturbancet*  which  the  deposition  of  Ebbo  gave  rise 
to  account  for  its  composition;  they  were  the  occasion  if  not  the 
cause  of  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  important  place  given  therein  to  the 
texts  on  the  deposition  of  bishops,  which  obviously  had  in  view 
the  case  of  Ebbo.^  Who  was  their  Author?  Coming  from  the 
same  place  as  that  in  which  the  False  Capitularies  were  got  to» 
gether,  bearing  the  same  date»  made  in  the  same  way,  and  uTitten 
in  the  same  spirit,  was  their  author  then  the  same  person ?*     Is  he 


•  In  So2  the  False  Decretals  were  also  eited  in  the  "Capitula**  iasuod 
to  his  clerey  by  Hincraar  :    Foumier^  N.R,H..  1887^  p.  92. 

'  And  of  the  French  compibttoD  t'Alled  "Quesnelliana*'  (400  b  or  500  s), 
after  its  first  editor  QutsneU  **Opp.  Loon.  Magni/'  II,  1675;  it  contained 
about  the  same  subjects  as  the  compilation  of  Deny  a,  but  the  latter  com- 
pilation led  to  its  bein^  foreotten. 

*  The  False  Decretals  used  formerly  to  be  located  at  Mainx;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  this  diocese  which  could  fumuh 
a  pretext  for  a  compilation  of  this  nature. 
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that  mysterious  Benedictus  Levita  to  whom  no  doubt  the  "  Capi* 
tula  Angilramni  *'  (850?)  should  be  attributed?  *  The  respected 
name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  preface, 
coupled  m  certain  manuscripts  with  that  of  **  Mercator/*  and  in 
others  with  the  word  *'  Peccator  '';  the  latter  name  the  illustrious 
Bishop  would  be  supposed  to  adopt  out  of  humility;  the  former 
w^as  due  to  a  phrase  in  the  preface  to  a  translation  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Nestorius  by  Marius  Mercator,  a  contemporary  of 
St.  Augustine. 

With  what  Object  was  this  bold  forgery  made?  Had  the  author 
the  well-defined  end  of  enlarging  papal  authority  over  the  Church, 
and  the  Churches  over  the  State?  Did  he  wish  to  create  a  basis 
for  these  new  powers? 

In  the  False  Decretals  some  have  seen  the  source  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Holy  See  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But  this  is  to 
attribute  a  great  effect  to  a  slight  cause.  It  is  childish  to  assume 
that  without  this  crude  compilation  the  course  of  history  would 
have  been  entirely  different.  It  is  not  because  the  False  Decretals 
existed  that  the  Papac>^  dominated  the  Middle  Ages;  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  because  the  Papacy  prevailed  over  the  other  powers 
that  the  False  Decretals  became  the  Code  of  the  Church.  This 
compilation  came  into  existence  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  it; 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  it  were  in  the  air,  and  all  the  author  had  to  do 
was  to  record  them. 

Had  this  forger,  at  any  rate,  the  ambition  to  revolutionize  the  bar- 
barian world,  by  merely  pillaging  a  monastic  library  ?  No,  his  object 
was  a  more  modest  one.  His  professed  aim  is  to  make  a  compila- 
tion more  complete  than  its  predecessors;  though  this  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  why  he  should  forge  documents.  These  forgeries  consist 
mainly  in  piecing  together  citations  so  chosen  as  to  give  conclusive 
effect  to  certain  rules;  these  rules  had  been  vainly  invoked  by  the 
Councils  of  his  day.  By  placing  them  under  the  sanction  of  the 
oldest  popes,  he  aimed  to  assure  them  more  respect.  This  is  the 
way  much  history  used  formerly  to  be  written,  by  placing  in  the 
mouths  of  the  great  persc»nages  of  antiquit\'  fine  harangues  of  wliich 
they  had  not  actually  spoken  a  single  phrase  or  even  word.  This 
method  shocks  us  now;  but  it  did  not  astonish  any  one  in  the 
Middle  Ages.- 

»Ed.  f[in»chim,  following-  the  "Pseudo-Isidore/'  This  name  i«  given 
I  to  seventy-one  articles  dealiai^  ospeeially  with  aeeUHatioas  a^aioät  bishops 
ftnd  clericaLs ;  they  were  in\'okea  by  HiucmeXp  Bbhop  of  Laon«  against 
Hincmar  of  Reim«. 

»  Cj\  Comicils  of  829,  8:JR.  845   and  846.  —  As  to  what    follows,  c/. 
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In  the  apocr\T>lml  passages,  the  author  of  the  False  Decretals 
seeks  especially  to  establish  the  iadependenc*e  of  the  local  bishops 
with  respect  to  the  political  i>owers,  the  metropolitan  bishops,  and 
the  provincial  Council,  He  uotlertakes  the  defence  of  tho»e 
bishops  who  had  been  ousted  from  office  by  violence  or  expelled 
from  their  sees  by  partisan  Councils;  and  his  texts  allow  thein 
to  appeal  to  Rome*  And  this  applied  precisely  to  the  then  situa- 
tion. After  the  civil  wars  between  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  and  hb 
son,  the  bishops  of  the  conquered  party  w^ere  treated  a.s  enemies; 
though  for  a  long  time  the  Church  hafl  demanded  that  eet^esiasti* 
eal  persons  and  property  shouhl  he  judged  by  its  own  courts  and 
not  by  the  secular  jurlges;  and  tlie  False  Decretals  uphold  this 
same  principle.  It  has  been  mistakenly  maintained  that  they  laid 
down  the  celebrated  rule  that  every  priest  (and  even  every  one 
whosoever)  could  in  every  cause  appeal  directly  to  the  Pope.  This 
rule  is,  in  fact,  not  to  be  found  in  them ;  it  is  even  in  contradiction 
to  their  text.  Nevertheless,  practice  thenceforth  accepted  it, 
without  regard  to  the  text;  which  plainly  proves  that  the  False 
Decretals  derived  their  entire  authority  from  their  conformity  to 
current  ideas.  A  most  important  feature  of  the  False  Decretals 
was  its  texts  establishing  the  superiority  of  tlie  spiritual  over  the 
temporal  power;  for  exauifjle,  in  letters  1  and  3  of  Clement  I  occur 
phrases  like  this:  **  your  duty,  says  St.  Peter  to  the  priests,  is  to 
teach  rulers;  the  duty  of  rulers  is  to  obey  you  as  they  would  Gixl 
himself.*'  This»  to  be  sure,  was  eommon  ground  for  all  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  period.  But  less  commonplace  wa.s  the 
principle  that  popes  coidd  depose  kings.  It  is  found  in  a  charter 
to  the  monastery  of  Saint-^Ie<iard  attributed  to  Poi>e  Gregory  the 
Great  (6()4),  and  sometimes  has  been  associated  with  the  False  De- 
cretals because  inspired  by  the  same  spirit.^  In  reality,  they  used 
less  overbearing  terms;  in  one  of  the  papal  letters,  referring  to  a 
law  forbidding  soldiers  to  be  received  into  monasteries,  the  Pope 
deelareil  to  tlie  Emperor  of  the  East  that  he,  compared  with  himselfp 
was  but  dust  and  a  miserable  w  orm.  One  can  get  an  idea,  by  com- 
paring these  texts,  of  the  ground  which  had  been  gained  by  the 
Church  in  the  space  of  three  centuries.^ 

Himchiitt^  pp.  ccxiii  et  seq,  — As  to  the  connection  between  the  FaJs»  Dt^ 
cretals  and  the  ** Liber  Pontificalis/*  see  *'Anal.  jur.  ixint./*  1881;  **R, 
des  n.  hit^t./'  1S.S0,  d.  377;    Duchatne,  *'Et.  sur  le  Lib.  pool./*  p.  215. 

»  This  text»  whit^h  is  perhaps  not  much  later  in  date  than  th«^  Fn\m 
Deeretaln,  is  repniduee<i  by  BtondeL  Cf,  Migne,  "* Patrol,  lat,/*  voL  77, 
no.  1285,  and  authors  cited  in  the  not€*s.  The  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maurico 
is  of  the  year  593  :   M.  G.  H.  Ep„  I,  219»  und  .\figne,  tbtd..  h  3»  ep,  6o. 

*  FcbhU,  **  Die    reception  d.  Pseddo-lsidorus  u.  Xi<>olaus  I  u,  Üadri&o 
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Dwcmery  of  the  Forgery*  —  The  forger^'  was  suspected  as  early 
as  the  14(>0s  by  a  few  learned  theologians,  such  as  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  and  by  the  15(X)s  was  aeknowleilged  by  scholars  like  Eras- 
mus and  jurists  like  Dumoulin*  Since  the  Jesuit  Torres,  whose 
views  David  Blonde!  \igorously  refute'd  in  his  **  Pseudo-Isidorus 
et  Turrianus  vapulantes  "  (1()28),  the  authenticity  of  the  False 
Decretals  had  no  defenders.  If  one  did  not  know  how  many  errors 
have  been  confidently  received,  one  might  be  astonished  that  no 
one  had  sooner  perceived  the  apocryphal  character  of  this  work. 
Not  one  contemporary  writer  cited  these  pretended  letters  of  the 
early  popes;  not  one  of  the  letters  cM>ntained  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  events  or  topics  which  disturbed  or  moved  the  Church  at  the 
time  when,  if  genuinCp  they  must  have  been  composed.  To-day, 
at  any  rate,  %vith  our  precise  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  each  frag- 
ment in  this  collection  J  we  have  (so  to  speak)  a  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  forgery. 

(PJ)  The  Penitentiah  (**  Libri  poenitentiales'*).^  These  are 
confessors*  handbooks  enumerating,  article  by  article,  the  penance 
proper  for  each  sin.  In  the  800s  and  9(X)s  the  public  penances  of 
tlie  early  Church  fell  into  disuse;  for  these  were  substituted  private 
penances,  fasting,  almsgiving,  prayers;  even  these  could  be  bought 
off,  for  money  to  be  used  in  works  of  charity*  This  was  virtually 
a  compounding  w^ith  G*xl,  like  the  damage-money  paid  to  men; 
and  the  Penitentials  therein  offered  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Germanic  laws.  He  who  would  not  fast  must  pay,  in  lieu  of  seven 
weeks'  fasting,  if  he  be  rich,  twenty  sous;  if  poor»  ten  sous;-  in- 
stead of  a  penance  of  a  month's  breml  and  water,  recite  twelve 
hundrt^J  Psalms,  on  the  knees;  if  genuflexion  is  too  tiring,  then 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  Psalms.     Pierre  Damien  (about  1058) 


II."  1881.  The  twenty-seven  artifies  known  as  *'Dictatu8  Papae.*'  in 
whi<jh  Greffory  VII.  in  1075,  gave  the  formula  of  the  absolute  power  of 
the  pope  in  so  trenchant  a  manner,  »eem  to  have  beeo  extract«  From  the 
False  Decretals:  JaffS,  "Monum.  Gregoriana,"  1865»  p,  174;  Rocquain, 
rB.  Ch.,'*  1872,  p.  378. 

^Editions:  lyAchery,  *'Spicii"  I;  Migne^  **Patrol.  lat.,**  vols. 
89,  99,  lOo ;    Watfserschhben,  "Die  Bussordnongen  d.  Ah,  Kirche,"  185L 

BtBLioc5RAPHY :  Tardif^  p,  123  (and  authors  cited);  Schmitz,  **D. 
Poenitontiale  romanuo)/*  1875;    *'Die  Bussbücher/'  1883;    Viollet,  p,  49. 

The  oldest  of  the  Penitentials  date  from  the  6O0s.  The  following 
are  cite<I :  the  *'Penitentiel  romain,'*  those  of  Theodorus  (A.D.  690), 
of  Bede  (A.D.  735),  of  Hatligar  (A.D.  831);  in  the  9^X1 3,  ReiBrinon,  '*De 
synodalibus  causis**  (906  to  915);  in  the  1000  s,  Burfhard  of  Worms, 
author  of  a  **  Dee  re  turn,"  book  20,  of  whi«h.  *'eorrector'*  or  *'medicus'^ 
(1012  to  1022),  is  a  pnitential.  Beginning  ^^th  the  laX^s,  that  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeiia  is  followed. 

^Riqirwn,  ''De  synodal,  eaus.,"  1,  2,  c.  438  et  seq.      To-day,  in  certain 
dioceses,  one  pays  five  sous  per  person  for  the  use  of  meat  during  Lent, 
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made  the  following  curious  calculation  (for  flagellation):  ofie 
thoui^and  self-inflicted  blows  may  be  given  while  reciting  ten 
Psalms,  fifteen  hundred  while  reciting  the  whole  book  of  Psalms; 
he  who  recites  the  book  of  Psalms  twenty  times  w^hile  gi\nng  him- 
self three  liundred  thousand  blows  performs  in  six  days  a  penance 
of  a  hundrefl  years.  The  Tariffs  of  the  ApoisUAic  Penitentiary^ 
established  for  the  first  time  by  Benoit  XII  (133(1),  are  |>eniten- 
tials  for  cases  reserved  for  the  pope;  they  were  instituted  to  re* 
strict  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  of  the  Pontifical  Court  and  to 
avoid  scandalous  bargainings** 

This  system  of  compounding  penances  led  finally  to  that  of  in- 
dulgences, or  the  remission  of  the  canonic  penalty  on  condition 
of  the  performance  of  pious  works,  or  even  tor  a  money  considera- 
tion, this  money  serving  to  ransom  captives,  to  support  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  succor  the  poor.- 

§  3.  Medieval  Canan  Law;  Oratian's  Decretum  to  the  ^  Coi^ 
pus  Juris  Canonici/'  —  The  Canon  Law  during  the  feudal  period 
acquires  a  highly  important  place. 

(A)  Canonic  CompUatimhs,  a,d,  0(y)-l IW,^  —  From  the  time 
of  the  False  Decretals  to  that  of  Ciratian  (1 150),  the  secular  law  is 
neglected,  and  works  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law  abound.  During 
this  jieriod  numerous  compilations  were  being  elaborated  which 
later  on  were  to  furnish  Gratian  the  materials  for  his  Decretum. 
Of  these  too  little  known  sources  we  need  only  cite  the  most  im* 
portant.^  In  the  9<M)s  we  have  :  (1)  **  Collectio  Anselmo  dicata/* 
dedicated  to  Anselra  II,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  from  KSl  to  897 
(unpublished) ;  ^  (2)  **  De  synodalibus  causis/'  by  Reginon, abbot  of 
Prüm,  near  TrJvTs  (between  1K)0  and  915),  setting  forth  the  pro* 
cedure  used  in  the  judicial  sessions  held  by  the  bishops  when  travel- 
ling through  the  parishes  of  their  Diocese;  *  (3)  Ahbo,  abbot  of 
Fleury  (10*>4),  dedicated  to  Hugh  Capet  some  "  Capitula  **  upon 
the  duties  and  the  property  of  the  clergy^    In  the  lOOOs  (4)  the 


'  VioUel,  '*ney,  bistor./'  1880,  p.  882. 

*Di|f.  X.,  "de  poBiiit.  et  remiss.,"    5,  38;   Alexander  III,  I150-118L 

*  Bibliography  :  SchuUe,  **Gesoh.  d,  Quellen  d.  Canon.  Reebt«»  von 
Gratian  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart/'  1875:  Taräif,  p.  173;  VioUet,  p.  60  ; 
Cmirat,  I.  205  el  4eq,:  WasiieT«chlebrri,  "Beitr.  z.  Oes^h,  d,  Vnnm&tiAn 
Kirchetir./'  18,39;    Schneider,  **Die  Lehre  s.  d.  Re<-'hl8qut*Uen,"  1892, 

*  BibliograpLy  in    Tardif,  p.   100    (works   of    Bnllertnu   T Heiner,  uul 

*  ConraU  I,  215;  PaieUa,  "Antol.  purid,/'  IV.  3,  and  ''R,  ital-  p.  L  «J. 
Kiar/*  XI ;  D.  Pitta,  *' Anal  nov..'*  I,  140* 

*  Migne,  "Patrol,  lat./'  vols.  132,  139  (7);  Ffa##ef«cÄi«^»fH  "Rccinoni« 
libri  duo/'  1840. 

^  Migne,  *'  Patrol,  lat/'  voL  131. 
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Decretum  of  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms  ("  Decretorum  libii 
XX,"  written  between  1012  and  1023),  was  generally  used, 
in  spite  of  the  slight  critical  examination  which  the  antlior  displays. 
(5)  Ives  de  Chartreb  (117),  who  studieil  at  Bee  under  Lanfranc 
and  whose  quarrels  with  Philip  I  over  the  repudiation  of  Queen 
Bertha  are  well  known,  wrote  several  important  letters.  Three 
works  have  been  attributed  to  him:  the  **  Panormie/**  the  **  De- 
cretum," and  the  *'  Tripartite  Collection  "  (1(X*5).  Ives  no  doubt 
meant  to  prepare  men  s  minds  for  ecclesiastical  reform  in  view  of 
the  Councils  presidetl  over  hy  Urban  II  in  1095  and  1096.  The 
majority  of  the  emtio  nie  Collections  of  the  early  part  of  the  llOUs, 
for  example  the  ^'Cjcsarauj^ustana  "  and  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
itself,  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  derived  from  the  work  of 
Ives  de  Chartres,^ 

(ß)  The  Decretum  of  GTatian}  —  The  collections  of  the  900 s 
and  10(X)s  were  for  the  most  part  no  more  than  compilations;  many 
of  them  had  become  out  of  date;  they  were  all  incomplete»  includ- 
ing as  they  did  contradictory  provisions  and  superannuated  regu- 
lations. The  Canon  law  had  no  classical  collection,  —  a  Digest, 
in  which  the  vast  materiah  the  elaborate  growth  of  centuries, 
should  be  given  orderly  form  as  a  concordant  whole.  A  monk  of 
Bologna  now  supplied  this  want.  At  the  very  height  of  the  ju- 
ristic revival,  in  the  very  town  where  Irnerius  and  his  disciples  had 
so  brilliantly  revived  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  law,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  theology  was  taking  another  advance  with 
Peter  I^>mbard's  **  Libri  sententiarum,"  Gratian  achieved  his 
work.  Dated  between  1141  and  1150  (by  the  usual  opinion)  or 
lKi9  and  1141  (by  more  recent  opinion),  his  collection  is  generally 
called  the  *'  Decretum."  In  the  older  manuscripts,  it  bears  the 
title  **  Concordia  discordantium  canonum,"  Mis  work  is  marked 
off  from  prior  ones  of  the  sort  by  the  compiler's  skill  in  giving  a  sys- 
tematic order  to  the  docoments  and  in  minimizing  the  contradic- 
tions  naturally  to  be  found  in  documents  sometimes  separated  by 
several  centuries.  So  well  was  this  done  that  the  Decretuin  is  vir- 
tually a  treatise  on  the  Canon  law  with  its  authorities  included. 
The  only  defects  which  critical  standards  can  aUege  are  due  to 


*  Migne,  *' Patrol,  lat,,'*  vol.  I6L  The  *'CV»lle<^tio  trium  partiam**  is 
unpublished.  Tardif,  p.  170;  P.  Fournier,  '^B.  Ch./*  1896  and  1897; 
Menu,  "Rech,  sur  .  .  .  Ives  de  Charlres/*  18HÜ» 

*  Bibliography  :  SchuUti,  oik  ciL  ;  *'Z.  Gesch.  d.  Littorat  üb.  d.  Decret* 
Grat/'  1870";  *'Die  Glosse  z.  Dec.  Gmt.»"  1872;  '^Sarnma  d,  Pauc^paleÄ/* 
1889;  Maassen,  *'Paueapalea,'*  1859;  Friedberg,  *'Prolegom."  to  the 
*' Corpus  jur,  canon./*  I, 
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Gratian's  use  of  faulty  sources,  such  as  the  Psuedo-Isidore  or 
Burehard,  instead  of  the  originals.  The  Decretum  consists  of  three 
parts:  1st,  Sources  of  the  law,  and  ecclesiastical  persons;  2d, 
Ecclesiai^tical  jurisdiction,  procedure,  and  property;  marriage; 
3d,  **  De  Consecratione  ";  sacrament  and  liturgy.*  In  each  one 
of  them  there  are  to  be  distinguished  the  "  Dicta  Gratiani,"  the 
personal  work  of  Gratian,  and  the  **  Pale^,'*  notes  by  Paucapalea, 
a  disciple  of  Gratian  s  (il(X)s),  and  a  few  others,*  Almost  us  soon 
as  it  appeared  the  Decretum  was  treated  as  an  official  compilation; 
it  served  as  the  basis  for  the  teaching  of  Canon  law  in  the  S<'hook, 
and  (like  the  Roman  laws)  was  furnished  with  a  continuous  gioss^ 
by  John  of  Germany  (Johannes  Teutonicus)  before  1215,  and  by 
Bartholomew  of  Brescia  about  1236»^ 

(C)  The  **  Quinque  Compilationes  AniiqiUB.'' ^  —  Five  compila- 
tions were  made  (before  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX)  to  complete 
the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  —  '*  Prhna,^'  compiled  about  119(K  by 
Bernard  of  Pavia  and  divided  into  five  books:  (1)  eccIesiiisticÄl 
liierarchy;  (2)  procedure;  (3)  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergy; 
(4)  marriage;  (5)  penal  law.  This  order  of  subjects  t>ecame 
thenceforth  the  accepted  one  in  the  compilations  of  the  ('anon  law. 
It  has  been  summed  up  in  the  well-known  verse:  **  Judex,  Judi- 
cium, Clerus,  Connubia,  Cnmen.'*  —  *'  Terfia,*'  an  official  com- 
pilation (thus  differing  from  the  preceding  ones),  made  in  1210,  by 
Peter  of  Benevent,  by  order  of  Innocent  IIL  —  **  Seninda,'*  a 
continuation  of  **  Prima,**  including  the  Decretals  prior  to  Innocent 
III,  made  by  John  of  Wales  between  1210  and  1215.  "  QtmrUi** 
a  compilation  subsequent  to  1216,  and  including  the  Decretals 
issued  by  Innocent  III  after  1210  and  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran  in  1215,  —  '*  Quinta/*  an  official  compilation  of  the  De- 
cretals of  Honorius  III,  1216  to  1226. 

(/>)  DecreiaU  of  Gregory  IX,  or  "Extra  "  (that  is,  "  Decretales 


1  Method  of  dtation*  1st  part :  indudes  101  Distinctions  subdivided  ioto 
Canons;  cited  thus :  c(aDon)  4  :  D(istinelio}  XI ;  or  o«  Con^uetudioitt, 
p.  XI ;  Decree  of  Gratian,  1st  part,  is  undt»rstood. — 2d  part:  is 
divided  into  **Cau&es/*  the  causes  into  "questions/"  the  que<s lions  into 
**CÄnons*'  cit^l  thus:  c.  3  or  c.  Nostrates,  C(au8a)  XXX,  9(tiseätio)  ^, 
(Question  3  of  cause  33  forms  a  special  treatise :  ''De  Pcf  nitentia* '' divided 
into  *'Distinctiüf»!**' ;  cited  thus:  o,  25  or  o.  Omnis,  D(istinf»tio)  I,  Do 
Poen,  —  3d  part :  Distinctions  and  canons  as  in  the  first  part,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  adding  **  Do  eons.,"  that  is  to  say,  **  de  consecratiooe/! 

'  The  mhrics  are  by  Gratiau  :  Tardif,  p.  176. 

'  As  to  the  abridgments,  coramentaries,  etc.,  of  the  Decree,  cf,  Tardif^ 

L183.     The  *'Sommie'*  of  Paucapalea^  R uffini ^  i^nd  Etienne  de  ToMmay^ 
ve  been  edit<?d  in  recent  times  by  Schulte, 

*  Ed.  Friedherg,  1882:  Fried  her  ff,  **Die  oanones  Sammlungen  rw. 
Gratian  u.  Bern,  v,  Pavia,"  1897. 
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extra  Decretum  vagantes  '').  — On  September  5, 1234,  by  the  Bull 
'*  Rex  pacificus»"*  Gregory  IX  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
and  Paris  (equivalent  to  an  official  publication)  a  compilation  of 
the  Papal  Decretals  since  the  Decree  of  Gratian,  most  of  which 
were  already  contained  in  the  **  Quioque  Compllatione?!  Antiqute.*' 
This  was  thus  a  continuation  of  Gratian's  work,  whieh,  conse- 
quently, now  became  in  law  what  it  had  been  in  fact,  namely,  an 
official  Code.  At  the  same  time,  all  authority  was  taken  away  from 
the  Five  Compilations.  The  author  of  the  new  compilation  was 
the  confessor  of  Gregory  IX,  RAY>fOND  of  Pennafort.  He 
divideil  it  (following  the  Code  of  Justinian)  into  books,  titles, 
and  canons;  the  method  of  citation  is  the  same  as  for  the  Code, 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  the  abbreviation  "  X  "  (meaning 
**  Extra  '')  takes  the  place  of  the  abbreviation  **  C  **  (meaning 
the  Code)*  The  **  Extra  *'  consists  of  five  books  like  the 
"  Compilatio  prima.'*  ^  It  was  glossed  by  Bernard  of  Parma 
(died  12(>3).2 

{E)  The  ''  Sextus:'  —  The  Decretals  subsequent  to  the  Extra 
were  eollectetl  in  1298  by  Boniface  VIII,  and  published  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  compilation  last  referred  to,  that  is,  by  sending  them 
to  the  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  The  Extra  consisted 
of  five  books;  the  new  volume  constituted  the  **  Sextns  **  or  **  Liber 
Sextus  Decretalinm  '*;  each  of  its  five  books  (this  division  follow- 
ing the  usage  introduced  by  Bernard  of  Parma)  completed  the 
corresponding  book  of  the  Extra.  Thenceforth  it  was  cited  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  abbreviation  "  in  VI  **  (**  in  Sexto  '').  It 
Tvas  glossed  by  Jean  Andre  (1*U8). 

{F)  The  "  Clenwntines  '*  was  another  compilation  of  the  same 
kind,  undertaken  by  Clement  V,  and  inekiding  the  Decretals 
which  he  had  issuecL  It  was  published  by  this  pope  in  1313  and 
sent  to  the  Universities  on  October  25,  1317,  by  his  successor,  John 
XXII,  who  had  recast  it.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  compila- 
tions in  not  taking  away  all  authority  from  the  Decretals,  which  it 
does  not  republish. 

(£?)  **  Extravagantem  "  (Decretals  left  out  of  the  above  eompila- 
tionSi  "  extra-vagantes  **).  — There  are  two  groups  of  them:  the 
*'  Extravagantes  ''  of  John  XXII  (twenty  constitutions)  and  the 
"  Extravagantes  commmies  ■ '  (including  the  Decretals  issued  by 

1  Compilation  of  Irincx^eiit  IV  in  1245  accompanied  by  an  order  that 
its  lexta  be  inserted  in  the  Gregorian  C^ompilatioo  under  the  titles  with 
whieh   they  dealt. 

'  As  to  the  editions  and  commentaries  of  the  Deoretala.  see  Tardift 
p.  20L 
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various  popes  since  the  publication  of  the  Sextus).  This  com- 
pilation, differing  from  tlie  preceding  ones,  is  not  official* 

(//)  The  **  Corpm  Jurw  Canonm/' — Tht-  15iX)s  did  not 
result  in  any  new  compilation;  it  was  deemed  enough  to  bring 
together  the  prior  compilations,  which  served  as  a  text  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Universities  and  were  applied  hy  the  courts  of  the 
Church.  The  term  '*  Corpus  juris  canonici/'  as  the  antithesis  of 
the  term  **  Corpus  juris  civilis  ''  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
law»  is  found  as  early  as  the  1100s;  but  in  the  1500s  it  accoutred 
a  technical  meaning»  and  was  used  to  cover  the  Decree  of  Gratianp 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  the  Sextus,  the  Clementines,  and  the 
Extravagantes.  A  commission  of  Cardinals  and  scholars,  the 
**  correctores  romani,*'  worked  at  Rome  from  1.36«J  to  1580  to  form 
a  better  text  than  that  of  the  manuscripts  or  publications  then  in 
circulation.  The  edition  of  this  c^ommission  made  its  ap{>earance 
in  1582  under  the  pontificate  and  by  the  orders  of  Gregory  XJll; 
it  is  thus  official  The  **  Corpus  juris  canonici  **  thus  formed  is 
still  the  basis  of  the  Canon  law  in  the  Catholic  Church.* 

§  4,  Later  Canon  Law.  —  The  Canons  of  the  Councils  and  the 
Papal  Decretals  have  not  been  compiled  since  the  **  Corpus  juris 
canonici/'  so  as  to  constitute  official  or  semiofficial  Codes  of  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  are  found  only  in  various  periodicals  or  special 
books. 

Apart  from  tliis  general  law,  there  is  also  local  law  —  the  Canons 
of  the  national  Councils,  the  diocesan  statutes,  the  episcopal 
ordinances,  and  the  statutes  of  chapters  and  collegiate  churches 
form  local  laws* 

To  the  sources  of  Canon  law,  jjroperly  so  called,  we  should  also 
add  two  classes  of  sources:  (A)  The  Concordats,  —  treaties  lie- 
tween  the  Holy  See  atjd  catholic  Powers  for  the  regulation  of  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  Such  were  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  in  1122,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  investitures; 
the  Concordat  between  I^eo  X  and  Francis  I  (1515),  which  was 
the  Tt^iih  of  a  Papal  Bull  received  and  published  in  Frant*e  as  an 
official  Statute;  the  Concordat  of  July  15,  ISill  (or  26  Messidor, 
year  l\),  between  Pius  VII  and  Napoleon,  at  that  time  Fir>t  Con- 
sul; the  latter  united  with  it  the  "  Articles  organiques  '*  of  Ger^ 
minal,  year  X,  which  had  been  enacted  without  the  participation 
of  the  Church.^      (B)  The  sources  of  Cmi  Ecclejfuuftical  Law;  by 


»Other  important  editions:    Piihou,  1687;    Böhmer,  1747; 
la^O;    Fnedberg,  1879-1881, 
*Tanhf,pr247      "       ' 


Rieid€r^ 
Mnneh,  *'Sammlutig  all.  alt.  und  neu.  Konkordate/* 
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this  13  understood  the  laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  civil 
authorities  in  ecdesiastieal  inattern  without  prior  agreement  with 
the  Papacy;  for  example,  the  Pragmatic  Saoctioii  of  Bourges 
(1437),  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  (under  the  Revolu- 
tion), and  in  our  own  day  the  Law  of  Guaranteei^  in  Italy  (May  13, 
1871),  The  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian,  the  Edicts  and 
Capitularies  of  the  two  first  dynasties  of  French  Kings,  and  the 
Ordinances  of  the  third  dynasty,  contain  a  great  number  of  pro- 
visions cuneerning  the  Church.* 

§  5.  Judicial  Decisions.  —  The  most  important  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  are  fat  Home)  the  Tribunal  of  the  Rota-and  the  Con- 
gregations of  Cardinals,  and  (in  the  various  dioeesc*s)  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  C*  officialities  ").  The  special  tribunals  of  the  In- 
quisition alstj  left  numerous  judicial  registers  and  documents*^ 

The  Decisions  of  the  Trihunal  of  the  Rota  (or  "  Auditoriom  **), 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  1300  s  (1320,  HIS,  1422)  form 
vast  collections.^  To  them  should  be  added,  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  judicial  law  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  the 
decisions  of  the  commissions  of  Cardinals,  or  Congrego lions,  such 
as  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  (of  Trent),  of  Rites,  and  of  the 
Index,**  which  after  Sixtus  V  decided  cases  formerly  submitted 
to  the  Consistory  or  General  Assembly  of  Cardinals*^  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Aimsfolic  Chafwery,  for  the  granting  of  benefices  or 
prebends,  date  back  to  127S;  the  oldest  compilation  is  that  of 
John   XXIII  (1410),'^ 

§  6»  Treatiae;  The  Canonists.  —  The  Canon  law  was  taught  in 
the  Schools  or  Universities  as  a  branch  of  theok»gy,  by  masters  or 
doctors  of  the  Decretum.  Their  works  consisted  of  Commen- 
taries, **  Apparatus/'  Summaries,  '*  Questiones,'*  and  **  Consilia/' 
like  those  of  the  Romanists.  But  the  method  of  the  latter  has 
varied,  and  different  schools  ma\'  be  distinguished;  whereas  the 
Canonists  are  scarcely  ever  di%'ided  into  schools,  except  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  Papacy's  relations  to  the  secular  Powers  and  the 


1  Tardif,  p.  261  (enumeratioD  and  bibliograpliy) ;  G,  de  Champeaux, 
**Le  droit  civil  ecd.  francais."  1849. 

^Tanon,  *'Hiist.  des  irib.  de  IMnquisition,"  p.  150  (1803). 

'  **De<!isioiies  Rot®  Romanti?;'  1754;  Patnn,  "Decis.  S,  Rota,"  1832, 

*  "Index  lihrorum  prohihitorura  Leonis  XIII  mssu/'  ed,  Turia,  3d  ed., 
1891. 

'*' Resolut iones  S.  Congreg.  Goncilii,"  1741;  "Thesaurus  resolut«  S. 
Cong.  Coii<\,"  1739  e(  s^o,:  '* Deere ta  Congr,  sacr.  rituum,'*  3d  ed.,  1856 
(aad  suppIomt»nt  by  MühlbaueT), 

"  WalUr,  *' Fontes  jus  eceU,"  1862,  p.  483;  Ottenthal,  *'Regulffi  eaneelL 
apostol.,"  1S89;  IhtmouUu,  "*Iii  reg.  Cano.  Comment,*'  1560;  RigantU 
** Comment  in  reg.  Cancel L,"   1744. 
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national  Churches;  in  this  respect  one  may  contrast  the  GalHcans 
and  the  Imperialists  with  the  Ultramontanes.  Canon  procedure 
forms  a  special  branch  of  the  literature  of  the  Canon  law.  Its 
treatises,  called  **  Ordines  Judiditrii  "  (Gratian,  e.  II,  q.  1),  are 
ver>'  numerous,  and  have  as  their  basis  the  similar  treatises  of  the 
**  Legistae  "  or  Romanists.*  The  **  Ordo  judiciarius  **  of  Tancred 
(1214-1216)  caused  all  the  others  to  be  forgotten.^ 

The  best  known  Canonists  were,  in  the  1 KXJ  s,  Uufint  and  Hrorc- 
CIO; '  in  the  1200s,  Tancred»  a  professor  at  Bologna,  author  of  the 
"Ordo  jndiciarius,"  w^ho  had  the  mot^t  success;  the  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  HosTiENSis,  to  whom  we  owe  the  *'  Summa  on  the  De- 
cretals," called  "Somme  dor^e  "  because  of  its  merit;  William 
Durand  (G.  Durandi^  that  is.  **  fihus  Durandi  "),  born  in  1237 
at  Puimisson  near  Beziers,  Bishop  of  Mendes  in  1285,  who  wr*.>te 
a  vast  compilation  concerned  entirely  with  practic*e,  the  "  Specu- 
lum Judiciale  *'  (1271),  which  had  no  less  than  thirty-nine  etlitions; 
in  the  13lJOs,  the  professor  of  Bologna,  John  d'  Andre  (Johannes 
Andreffi),  whose  wife  Milancia  and  daughter  Novella  seem  to 
have  studied  law  suc(*essfully;  in  the  14«X)s,  the  Spaniard  John  of 
ToHQUEMADA^and  the  Italian  I'anokmitanus»  both  of  whom  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  upheld  ultramontane  doctrines  against  such 
men  as  D'Ailly  and  Gerson. 

One  of  the  j^reatest  names  of  the  15003  b  that  of  the  learned 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  Antonius  Augustinus,  In  France, 
P,  PiTHOU  codified  the  **  Libertes  de  TEglise  gallicane  **  (15r^4). 
and  P*DuPLr\'  develope*!  its  proofs;  after  him,  in  the  IGOOs  Fe vitET 
and  Van  Aspen  wrote  the  same  t>-pe  of  books.  Amongst  the  ul- 
tramontanes one  should  mentitin  IIauteserre  and  Reiffen-stuel, 
The  ''Ancienne  et  Nouvelle  Discipline  de  TEglise "  (1678  and 
1688)  by  the  priest  of  the  Oratory,  Thomassin,  is  still  a  useful  work 
to  consult;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  better  elementary  book  than 
the  **  Institution  au  droit  ecclesiastique  "  by  Cleaient  Fleury. 


>  Enumeration  in  Tardif,  p.  299  et  neq.;  **Incerti  auctoris  ordo  jud-.'* 
(1170-1190),  ed.  Oro^ff.  1870;  Wien  Ak.,  1S72,  p.  2;i'»;  *"RiriiHi  An* 
glici  ordo  jud»,"  ed,  Wütt\  1853;   ''Ord.  jud./'  of  Dam^tM,  vd.  V\'  A, 

'*  -inr^odola*"  —  After  Tancred  :  the  **  Sumnm  de  ordine  t*t  judit'i  i  ' «« 

lb/'  before  12L5  or  12*^,  altere*!  between  1234  and  1254:  the  i.innimi 
judicum**  of  Jean  de  LHen  {V2\l)  s) ;  the  "Ordo  juti,,"  of  EtjrdiuM  of  ft*»- 
cariii*  (1200);  the  ** Processus  judioii*'  (be^nnini;  of  the  14008J ;  Ihe 
"Summa  de  ord.  jud,/'  (üL)  by  Jmn  Bdy,  Bishop  of  Lavaur.  Also^ 
Monasdli,  "Formular,  fori  eeclesiast.»**  17Ii2, 

*Ed,  Bergmann,  1842  (with  the  "Ordo"  of  the  Hom&aiat  PiUiu* 
and  that  of  the  eanonist  Oratia  d*Arrzzo,  alK>ut  1239). 

»  *SVAu//€/*SummaMagistri  Rufini/*  1892;  Tanon,  "RuftnetHuguocio** 
(N,R.H.,  188^1889). 
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The  1700  s  offer  compilations  not  without  their  value,  such  as  the 
**  Lois  ecelesiastiques  '*  of  IIericocrt  and  the  "  Dictimmaire  de 
droit  canon"  by  the  member  of  the  Convention,  L)rR-\KD  de 
Maillake.  In  our  own  day  the  study  of  the  Canon  law  has  made 
great  progress  in  Germany,  with  the  splendid  works  of  such  men  as 
Maassen  and  Schulte,  Philipps  and  Hixscmus,  and  the  remark- 
able handbooks  of  such  men  as  Walter,  Richter,  Friebberg  and 

SOHM. 

§  7.    Influence  of  Canon  Law  an  Secular  Law.^  —  (A)   Law  of 

Nations.  ~  The  community  of  ideas,  of  morals,  and  of  laws, 
created  by  the  Church  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  contributed 
even  more  than  community  of  interests  and  of  eommerciai  rela- 
tions towards  the  formation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Before  they 
were  e\'er  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  men  were  Christians.  The 
law  of  nations  began  by  being  a  **  jus  inter  christianos/'  drawing 
its  inspiration  from  Christian  morality,  lessening  the  cruelties  of 
war  even  when  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  did  not  prevent 
its  outbreaking.  A  Decretal  as  early  as  Innocent  III  in  a  spirit 
of  humanity  forbade  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  arms,  —  the  bal- 
lista  for  example  (Extrav*  5»  15»  1),  as  in  our  own  time  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  use  explosive  bullets.  The  '*  Peace  of  God  **  and  the 
**  Truce  of  God  "  were  both  starting-points  for  important  rules  of 
the  law  of  war* 

{B)  Publw  Lau\  —  The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  a  great 
extent  made  up  of  quarrels  between  Church  and  State.  But  the 
theocratic  conception  that  the  State  is  at  the  ser\ace  of  the  Church, 
just  as  the  body  is  at  the  service  of  the  soul,  did  not  prevail.  This, 
it  would  seem,  is  at  least  one  point  gained.  Even  during  the 
peri€>ds  when  the  Faith  was  most  ileeply  sincere,  the  State  found 
means  to  escape  from  the  tlomi nation  of  tlie  clergy.  However, 
the  ecclesiastical  public  law  carrieti  on  the  Roman  traditions;  its 
monarchic  constitution,  with  centralized  power  and  hierarchy,  has 
been  the  model  which  mo<lern  States  have  reproduced,  —  and  even 
in  its  most  doubtful  aspects:  the  absolute  authority  of  the  head 
(that  is,  of  the  clergy),  and  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  members 
(that  is,  of  the  faithful).     It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Church 


^  Hiruichius  (m  TfolUendorff),p.  182,  and  authors  cited  by  him ;  D*Eitpinay^ 
**De  rinfluonee  du  droit  oHnonique  sur  la  l^grislation  fraQvaise,"  1857; 
Muther,  **Röm.  u.  Canon.  R<>f»ht  im  Mittelalter/'  1871 ;  Waltet,  y  Kirch- 
ear/'  p,  737;  Rocco,  *'Jua  oanomeum  ad  eivilem  jurisprud.  quid,  attu- 
lerii;'  1839  ;  Hue,  '*R.  crit,  do  I6g,,"'  la^ti-ia^S ;  PoiMleUi,  'Mreli.  giur./* 
1874?  Brockhaus,  **Ub.  das.  canon.  Rts-ht/'  1888;  Mazcau,  **De  Tinfl. 
du  dr.  canon,  sur  la  lögisl.  fr.,"  1889;  Schupfer,  p.  174. 
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that  we  owe  the  modern  conception  of  the  State  and  its  public 
functions*      WTiere  feudalism  saw  in  government  only  a  privat 
property  and  a  right  to  personal  profit,  ecclesiastical  doctrine  ha 
always  seen  or  led  up  to  the  idea  of  the  superior  interests  of  all* 

(C)  Criminal  Lau\  —  Although  the  Church  improved  men^s 
morals  and  has  proscribeil  btirbarous  customs  (such  as  the  right  to 
wreckage),  it  was  inhuman  in  its  repression  of  heresy  and  offences 
purely  religious;  it  was  guilty  of  an  economic  error  (half  justified, 
by  circumstances)  in  forbidding  the  payment  of  interest  as  being' 
a  form  of  usury.  But,  by  way  of  set-off,  it  always  had  the  modern 
conception  of  equality  before  the  law:  all  are  equal  before  its 
tribunals,  as  they  are  before  God.  Its  conception  of  punishment 
is  the  opposite  of  the  Germanic  system  of  private  vengeance;  in 
its  eyes,  the  penalty  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  some  self-interest  of 
an  injured  individual;  it  is  a  restoration  of  the  supernatural  order 
of  things  by  means  of  expiation.  Moreover  it  recognized  two 
kinds  of  penalties:  one,  an  evil  inflicted  by  society,  the  servant  of 
God,  in  the  name  of  God,  upon  the  person  who  violates  the  divine 
law  (**  poena  vindicativa  ");  the  other,  a  means  of  bettering  the 
criminal  ("censura/*  "poena  medicinalis").  The  Church  has  a 
horror  of  bloodshed;  if  it  did  n<3t  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  yet  by  the  right  of  sanctuary  it  lessened  the  atn> 
cious  penalties,  and  its  teaching  was  hostile  to  corporal  mutilation. 

(D)  Criinifial  Procedure, — Still  more  does  criminal  procedure 
owe  to  the  Church.  Here  the  Church  accomplished  a  real  revolu- 
tion. For  the  accusatory  system  (private  complaint),  it  substi- 
tuted the  inquisitorial  system  (public  officers  with  a  duty  to  pros- 
ecute). This  system  was  far  superior  to  the  other.  Its  evil 
reputation  is  chiefly  due  to  the  memories  left  by  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  with  which  it  has  mistakenly  been  confused. 
The  former  and  earlier  system  is  based  on  a  formal  charge  of  an 
offence,  made  against  the  real  or  supposed  guilty  man  by  a  private 
person,  the  victim  of  the  offence  or  a  relative  of  the  victim.  Petiple 
often  hesitated  before  undertaking  an  act  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
carrj'ing  with  it  penalties  and  reprisals»  and  exposing  the  com* 
plainant  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  a  society  like  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  the  last  word  lay  only  too  often  in  the  power  of  the 
violent  and  powerful.  Under  Innocent  III  (1215).  the  Church 
reacted  with  energy  against  this  crude  form  of  procedure.  It  held 
that  pubHc  rumor  (**  diffamatio  "),  or  a  private  complaint,  suf* 
Heed  for  the  public  officer  to  start  inquiry  ('*  inquisitio  *')  as  to  the 
offence  and  to  seek  out  the  guilty  man;   the  prosecution  wbs 
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official.  Thenceforth^  crimes  no  longer  remamed  unpunished  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  accusers,  or  of  the  fear  with  which  a  too 
powerful  criminal  inspired  them.  A  new  instrument  made  its 
appearance  in  the  tribunals,  —  the  Public  Prosecutor,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pursue  the  charge  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  weak.  As  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  1200  s, 
such  an  officer  is  found  in  the  secular  courts  of  Italy. 

(E)  Civil  Law.  — The  Canon  law  upon  marriage  was  in  force 
in  France  until  the  Revolution,  in  (Jermany  imtil  1876;  the  law  of 
the  Protestant  countries  felt  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  this 
field  (excepting  for  divorce)  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
countries.  The  theory  of  the  "  jus  ad  rem  "  and  the  "  jus  in  re  " 
(as  well  as  that  of  the  "  titulus  '*  and  the  "  modus  adquirendi 
dominii ")  comes  at  least  in  part  from  the  Canonists.  In  their 
hands  the  protection  of  possessors  was  emphasized;  for  their  bene- 
fit the  Canonists  devis^  the  action  and  the  defence  of  "spolii"; 
moved  by  reasons  of  equity,  they  made  the  possessory  actions 
apply  to  rights,  and  not  merely  to  things,  and  even  allowed  them 
against  third  parties,  thus  changing  them  into  real  (petitory)  ac- 
tions. The  moral  tendency  of  the  Canon  law  comes  to  light  again 
in  the  importance  given  to  good  faith  in  questions  of  prescription. 
On  the  subject  of  contracts,  the  respect  for  the  religious  oath 
when  joined  to  an  agreement  had  the  eflFect  of  accustoming  men 
to  respect  the  mere  agreement,  the  mere  meeting  of  the  minds; 
and  thus  the  rule  was  arrived  at,  "  solus  consensus  obligat."  The 
prohibition  of  loans  on  interest  had  a  double  eflFect:  on  the  one 
hand,  it  compelled  men  to  devise  new  combinations  so  as  to  make 
the  prohibition  nugatory  (for  example,  the  limited  partnership, 
the  rent  charge);  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  repress  fraud 
led  to  the  idea  of  contracts  of  exchange  (commutative),  in  which 
each  party  must  give  and  receive  something  of  equal  value,  with- 
out which  each  has  a  right  to  complain  for  failure  of  consideration. 
The  Canon  law  also  had  its  share  in  introducing  the  principle  of 
representation  of  parties  by  attorney.  The  will,  the  liberty  to 
make  a  will,  and  testamentary  execution  are  also  associated  with 
the  ecclesiastical  law. 

(F)  Civil  Procedure.  —  Modern  civil  procedure  is  derived  from 
the  canonic  procedure,  the  latter  itself  being  only  a  recasting 
(with  alterations)  of  the  procedure  of  the  Lower-Empire.  It  gave 
us,  as  the  latter  did,  a  system  of  reasonable  rules;  the  only  criticism 
to  be  made  against  it  is  its  luxury  of  formality;  but  this  defect  the 
Church  remedied,  as  early  as  the  1300  s,  by  devising  a  summary 
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form  of  procedure  for  urgent  cases.  In  canon  procedure  all  the 
proceedings  were  in  writing ;  whereas  in  the  old  Germanic  law  the 
proceedings  were  oral.  Its  theory  of  proof  also  was  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  ancient  law:  the  oath  with  compurgators,  the 
ordeal,  and  the  judicial  duel,  were  in  the  Church's  law  replaced 
by  written  proofs  and  witnesses. 
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APPENDIX  A 

COMPARATIVE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF 
MEDIEVAL  LEGAL  SOURCES  ^ 

Explanation  : 

1.  There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  to  attain 
uniformity  of  spelling  or  nomenclature.  In  each  case  the  source  has 
been  indicated  by  its  popular  title,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  sel- 
dom of  official  origin.  The  dates  assigned  to  the  various  items  are  those 
generally  accepted  by  the  leading  specialists. 

2.  A  title  in  italics  indicates  that  the  source  was  originally  the  work 
of  a  private  composer. 

3.  A  title  between  square  brackets,  [  ],  indicates  that  the  source  does 
not  survive  in  its  ori^nal  form. 

1  [This  Table  was  compiled  by  Professor  Edward  Jenks,  Principal  and 
Director  of  Legal  Studies  in  the  Law  Society  of  England,  and  author  of 
the  Introduction  to  the  present  Volume.  It  was  onginally  published  in 
his  "Law  and  Politics  in'the  Middle  Ages'*  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.),  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Vol.  I  of  "Select  Essays  in  Anglo- 
American  Legal  History**  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  —  Eds.).] 
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APPENDIX  B 

COMPARATIVE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE   OF 
MODERN  CONTINENTAL  CODES» 

Bt  Edwabd  Jenks* 


Namb  or 

GiTiL  Codi 

Civil 
Pbookdubx 

Cbimikal 

CatMIKAL 

Pbookdvbb 

OOMinBCIAL 

COHtTlTU- 

CoinrrEY 

CODK 

CODB 

Code 

CODB 

nOVAL  OODS 

Austrto 

1812 

1896 

1852 

(1855,  miU. 

Ury) 

1874 

(1884,  mlU- 

Ury) 

1868 

1867 

Belgiam 

1804 

1806 

1867 

1808 

1807 

1881 

Denmark 

1688 

[In    CirU 
Code] 

1866 

[in    CiTfl 
Code) 

1840 

FrmnM 

1804 

1806 

1810 

1808 

1807 

1875 

6«niiany 

1900 

18T9 

1872 

(1878,  mlU. 

tary) 

1879 

1900 

1871 

lUly 

1846 

1866 

1890 

(1869, 1870, 

mlütary) 

1890 

1888 

(18n,  mari- 

time) 

1848,1870 

Netheriuids 

1888 

1888 

1886 
(190B,  mlU- 

1888 

1888 

1887 

« 

ury) 

Norway 

188T 

[In    ClvU 

Code] 

1842 

1887,  1889 

[in    Civfl 

Code) 

(1894.  mari- 

time) 

1809. 1814, 
1900 

Portugal 

1868 

18T6 

1886 

1905 

1889 
(1905,   pro- 
cedure) 

1910 

SiMln 

1889 

1891 

1870 

1882 

(1890,  mlli- 

tary) 

1886 

1876 

Sweden 

1784 

[in    CivU 
Code] 

1864 

1866 -»-[sUt- 

Utes] 
(1881,  müi. 

tary) 

[in    CiTll 

Code] 

(1891,  mari. 

time) 

1809,  1815 

Switzerland 

1918 

1350 

1SÖ8. 

1851 

1874 

(Federal) 

*  This  Table  was  originally  published  In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,** 
N.S.  19i>2.  vol.  IV,  p.  71  (London  :  John  Murray).  It  is  here  condensed,  omitting  the  titles  of  the 
•(>eciflc  Codes  (most  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  present  Volume),  and  omitting  the 
countries  of  Slavic,  etc.,  law,  not  represented  In  the  present  Volume.  It  Includes  only  the  basic 
Codes ;  omitting  the  numerous  auxiliary  or  minor  ones  (on  land-title  registration,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, etc.).  Moreover,  It  does  not  note  the  numerous  amending  statutes,  which  are  often  radical 
and  extensive.     A  rough  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

The  purpose  of  the  Table  is  to  exhibit  the  general  chronological  status  of  the  codified  law  under 
which  the  Continent  to-day  is  living.  In  several  instances  (e.g.  the  Italian  and  German  codes  of 
criminal  procedure)  new  codes  have  been  already  drafted  and  are  nearing  the  point  of  enactment. 

*  Principal  and  Director  of  Legal  Studies  In  the  Law  Society  of  England,  author  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  present  V^olume. 

The  Table  has  been  revised  to  1910  by  John  H.  Wlgmore.  of  the  Editorial  Committee. 
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Accursius,  139,  140. 

Alamannio  Code,  54. 

Alamannic  law,  in  Switzerland,  485, 

574. 
Alaric,  Breviary  of,  16,  597. 
Alcala,  Ordinance  of,  624, 631. 
Aliens,  67. 
Altamira,  579. 
Althusius,  409. 

Amalfi,  and  the  Digest,  133,  134. 
Aragon,  610,  641,  642,  649-651,  663. 
Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  75. 
Austrian  Code,  435,  437 ;  in  Venice 

and  Lombardy,  193,  194. 
Authentica,  170. 
Azo,  138. 

B. 

Bacon,  410. 

Baldus,  147. 

Ban,  royal,  37. 

Barbeyrac,  526. 

Bartolus,  146, 147 ;  theory  of  stat- 
utes, 215. 

Basel.  505.  512. 

Basque  Provinces,  644,  645,  653, 
665. 

Baudouin  (Balduinus),  257,  258. 

Bavarian  Code.  56,  435. 

Beaumanoir.  228. 

Beauvaisis,  Custom  of,  228. 

Beccaria,  187. 

Benedict  Levita,  collection  of  ca- 
pitularies. 42. 

Bern.  503. 

Berytus,  law  school  of,  8. 

Biologj',  applied  to  legal  science, 
197. 

Bluntschli.  530. 

Bologna,  Canon  law  in,  120 ;  law 
school.  125,  128-131. 

Brachylogus,  103. 

Bracton,  226,  227. 

Breviar>'  of  Alaric.  16. 

Brissaud,  203.  251,  705. 

Brisson,  264. 

Brunner,  311. 

Burgundians  and  Burgundian  law, 
7,  18,  49.  I 

Byzantine  law,  22.  I 


Calisse,  9,  87. 

Cambaceres  and  plan  of  French 
Code,  280. 

Canonists,  719-721 ;  Spanish,  671, 
672. 

Canon  law,  705-724  ;  in  Italv,  113- 
117  ;  collections  and  compilations, 
114,  115;  scope  of  authority  of, 
116;  relation  to  mercantile  mter- 
ests,  119;  and  reception  of  Roman 
law,  344-346  ;  in  German  universi- 
ties, 353-358  ;  in  Netherlands,  466  ; 
in  Spain,  634r-636 ;  influence,  708, 
719,     721,      724.     See    Church 

LAW. 

Canons,  706. 

Cantons,  Swiss,  489,  494,  500-509, 
519. 

Capitularies,  38,  69  ;  forgeries,  42  ; 
Italian,  43,  44. 

Carolina  (Criminal  Code),  369,  402. 

Carpzow,  429. 

Cartularies,  French,  239. 

Cassation,  Court  of,  of  France, 
299. 

Castile,  607-610. 

Catalonia,  611,  642,  645-649,  664. 

Chamavian  Code,  57. 

Charlemagne,  36. 

Charters,  municipal,  in  France,  222- 
224. 

Chatelet  of  Paris,  Customs  of,  237, 
258. 

Christianity  and  Roman  law,  41 ; 
and  Law  of  Spain,  602,  603. 

Church,  and  Roman  law,  88. 

Church  law,  92-95  ;  and  city  stat- 
utes, 162 ;  customs  in,  707 ; 
compilations,     708-719.  See 

Canon  law. 

Cities  and  city  laws,  Italian,  159- 
107  ;  Church  law  in,  162  ;  adop- 
tion and  copying,  163,  165; 
French.  222-224 ;  German,  313, 
327-331  ;  Swiss,  486,  487,  502-.507. 

Civil  Code,  Italian.  195 ;  French 
{see  Code  Napoleon)  ;  German, 
447-457  ;  Swiss,  520,  521  ;  Span- 
ish, 694-700. 

Civil  Status,  Registry  of,  in  Spain, 
093. 
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Customary  and  written  Uw.  divi- 
sion of  France  betwe<»D,  204-206. 

Customary  law,  and  the  SpaniflJl 
Code,  699.  7Uü. 


id    reception    of   Roman 

law',  344-346. 
Clientage,  in  Spain,  Ö13. 
Code  Napoleon,  190,  191.  279-292. 

302-305,  437  :    in  Italy.  191. 
Code,  of  Justinian,  4. 
Codification,  30,  47,  183,  423,  441- 

443 ;    in  Gernian;v'  (popular    cus-    D'Airueeseau,  269 

toms),  45 ;  maritime  law.  167  ;  in  i  Decretals.  115,  706,  709 


Italy.  177.  187.  192-195  ;  Sa\ iff ny 
and.  183:  in  France.  279,  2^. 
292  ;  in  German  States,  445  ;  Na- 
tional, 44r»-451  ;  in  Netherlands, 
475, 476  :  in  Switzerland,  520-522  ; 
in  S(*andina via,  549-568  ;  in  Spain, 
6VH>-G96. 

Colle<'tion9  and  compilations  of 
law,  41,  74;  forgeries,  42;  German 
popular  customs,  45 ;  in  Canon 
law.  114.  115,  708^719;  private, 
177. 

Commentators  in  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centurj%  142-147. 

Comraereial  law,  168;  French,  242, 
292  ;   in  Netherlands,  472. 

Commonplaces,  books  of,  390. 

Compilations,     See  Collections. 

Concordats,  718. 

Confederations.  Swiss,  488-494. 516- 
518. 

Conflict  of  laws,  66  ;  Bartolus,  215, 

Conjugal  Property  System,  Spanish, 
614, 

Conring,  158,  428. 

Consolato  del  mare,  167,  243. 

Corpus  Juris  Canonici»  151.  718. 

Cortez,  Spanish,  609.  685. 

Counoils.  decrees  of.  in  Canon  law, 
113. 

Courts.  Scandinavian,  548.  555,  556, 
564. 

Coutumes,  French,  Revisions  of, 
259-263. 

Couvade,  in  Spain,  590. 

Criminal  law  and  legislation,  68 ; 
in  Italy,  191  :  in  France  rOrdi- 
nanee  of  1670),  2m;  in  Nether- 
lands, 471  ;  in  Switzerland,  521  ; 
in  Scandinavia.  563 ;  in  Spain, 
671  ;  influence  of  Canon  law  on, 
722. 

Cuba.  Spanish  legislation  for.  688. 

Cujas,  156,  157,  22.5-257. 

Custom   and  customs :    in  Federal 
law.  77 ;  requirements  and  rules 
regarding.  78,   79,   217 ;    German 
popular,  codification  of,  45 ;  stat-  , 
Utes,   161 ;    in    France,    213-222 ; ' 
local  and  general,  218;  proof  of,  I 
219;  sources  of,  221,  222;  Utera- j 
ture,  224-230  ;  French,  revisions  of, ; 
259, 263 ;  in  Scandinavia,  5,33,  568  - 


in  the  law  of  the  Chureh.  707. 


ri6. 

Decretum  Gratiani,  114,  115,  715. 

Deg:ree8,  university,  in  law^  210. 

Democra«'V,  Swiss,  508. 

Denmark,  537.  4,50,  542  ;  law  text«, 
545 ;  statute  law,  547 ;  Court»« 
548 ;  Code  of  1683,  558. 

Dienstrecht,  325. 326. 

Diets,  Swiss,  495. 

Digest,  Justinian^s,  133. 

Divorce,  in  French  law.  288,  294* 

Doctors  of  law,  influence  on  recep- 
tion of  Roman  law,  370 ;  in  Ger» 
many  in  fifteenth  century,  155. 

Documents,  public  and  private,  106, 
107;  German,  331. 

Domat,  157,  268. 

Donellus,  157. 

Dumoulin,  267. 

Durantis,  Speculum  Juria,  350* 


E. 


Ecclesiastioal  law,  territoriality  of. 
68.     See  CA^fo^f  ljiw. 

Ecclesiastics,  influence  on  le^sla- 
tion,  93. 

Economic  interpretation  of  law,  198, 

Economic  legislation  in  Scandina- 
via, 565-567. 

Edict,  as  fornj  of  legislation.  27. 

Edictum  Rotharis  and  Roman  law« 
90, 

Ent^iils,  in  Spain.  634. 

Equity,  and  German  private  law. 
417. 

Euric,  laws  of.  6,51,  596, 

Exe^ptiones  Petri,  103. 

Extravaganta  (Canon  law  decretftU)» 
716,  717, 


Family  law,  differences  in,  between 
Northern  and  Southern  France, 
2a5:  in  Medieval  Spain.  614; 
entails  in  Spain,  634. 

Feudal  law  and  Feudalism.  Icgis^ 
lation,  71,  72;  custom  in,  77; 
Lombard  law,  112;  in  Germaiif, 
312 ;  abohtion  of  feudal  iur&- 
dictions  in  Spain.  691-    Scr  Liaai 

FEUDORUM. 

FilAngieri,  187. 


^  FoTgme&  of  eoUeetions  of  law^  42. 
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Formularies,  152 ;  in  Medieval  Italy, 
104-107 ;  French  formularies 
and  documents,  239;  German, 
331. 

Fortescue,  246. 

France,  and  French  law,  203-305 ; 
Roman  law  in,  155-157  ;  study  of 
Roman  law  in,  155-159,  206-213  ; 
state  of  law  at  time  of  Revolution, 
189,  190 ;  customary  and  written 
law,  204-206;  municipal  charters, 
222-224;  judicial  decisions,  229, 
231-238;  formularies  and  docu- 
ments, 239;  commercial  law, 
242;  royal  lep:islation,  246-250, 
263-265 ;  revisions  of  customs, 
259-263;  codification,  279,280; 
nineteenth-century  legislation, 
293-299 ;  influence  on  Spanish 
legal  history,  582. 

Franks,  36. 

Frederick  the  Great,  legislation,  435. 

Freirechtsschule,  479. 

Freund,  447. 

Frisian  law,  53,  323,  456,  462. 

Fueros,  607-612,  618-626;  fuero 
juzgo,  598,  607,  610,  618 ;  fuero 
retJ,  618,  623,  628. 

G. 

Geneva,  513. 

Gens,  family  ommization  in  an- 
cient Spain,  590. 

Gentilis,  Albericus,  152,  180,  412. 

Germanic  law,  36 ;  codification  of 
popular  customs,  45  ;  fusion  with 
Roman  law,  51. 

Germany,  307-451 ;  doctors  of  law 
in  fifteenth  century,  155 ;  law  dur- 
ing Middle  Ages,  311-314;  city 
laws,  313,  327-331 ;  royal  legisla- 
tion, 314-317  ;  formularies,  331 ; 
reformation,  382-384 ;  imperial 
legislation,  400-403;  territorial, 
403;  seventeenth- and  eighteenth- 
century  le^slation,  434-437 ; 
historical  jurisprudence,  443, 444  ; 
state  codes,  445 ;  national  codi- 
fication, 446-451  ;  influence  on 
Netherlands,  478. 

Gilds  and  gild  statutes,  165 ;  in 
Franco,  223 ;  in  Spain,  638, 639, 
693. 

Glanvil,  226. 

Glossa  of  Turin,  21. 

Glossators,  137-142. 

Goths,  9. 

GrsBco-Roman  law,  22. 

Grand  Coutumier,  of  Normandy, 
225,230. 

Gratianus,  Decretum,  718. 

Grotius,  158.  180,  408-412,  468. 


H. 


Haakon,  King  of  Norway,  549. 

Hamel,  455. 

Hegel,  440. 

Hertzberg,  533. 

Historical  School  of  Law,  183,  195- 

197  ;  in  Germany,  443,  444. 
Hobbes,  414. 
Hofrecht,  325. 

Holland.     See  Netherlands. 
Hotman,  258. 
Huber,  483,  521. 
Humanists,  147,  151,  252-254,  380- 

382,  396. 
Husband  and  wife,  65,  66. 


Iberian  law,  582,  583,  587-592. 

Iceland,  534,  535,  541 ;  law  texts, 
543. 

Imperial  authority  and  reception 
of  Roman  law  in  Germany,  368. 

Imperial  legislation,  37 ;  its  terri- 
toriality, 69 ;  for  Italy,  169 ;  in 
Germany,  400-403.     See  Royal 

LEGISLATION. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  in  France,  205, 
277  278. 

International  law,  412,  413,  418, 
422,  475 ;  in  Spain,  668. 

Imerius,  130,  138. 

Italy  and  Italian  law,  87-199; 
Medieval  formularies,  104-107 ; 
Canon  law,  113-117  ;  Law  schools, 
125-132,  155;  cities.  159-167; 
states,  170,  192,  193;  imperial 
legislation  for,  169 :  codification, 
177, 187, 192-195  ;  CodeNapoleon 
in,  191 ;  criminal  legislation,  191. 


Jerusalem,  Assizes  of,  75. 

Jews,  and  history  of  Spanish  law, 
581. 

Judges,  learned,  and  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  law,  337,  363 ;  in 
Netherlands.  458. 

Judicial  decisions  in  French  law, 
231-238,  262,  290 ;  in  Scandina- 
via, 569  ;  in  Spanish  law,  G08,  609. 

Jurists  and  jurisconsults,  in  Swit7x»r- 
land,  522-530 ;  in  Scandinavia. 
535 ;  in  Spain,  654-658,  667-675, 
630-683. 

Justinian,  8,  20. 

K. 


Kant,  182.  439. 

Keuren,  Local  Dutch  statutes,  459. 
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.Kindasvinth,  Visigothio    legislator, 

601. 
Klagespiegel,  359-361. 


Labor  legislation,  French,  297. 

Landbuecher,  Swiss,  508. 

Landfriedensordnung,  315. 

Landrechte,  405  ;  Swiss,  514. 

Landsberg,  407. 

Land  tenure  in  Spain,  637,  638; 
legislation,  691-693. 

Language  of  law,  27,  47. 

Latin  America.  See  Letes  de 
Indias. 

Law  Faculties,  as  advisers  of  courts, 
371. 

Law-men  in  Scandinavia,  535-538. 

Law-saga,  in  Scandinavia,  534- 
538. 

Law  schools  and  legal  studies,  96- 
101  ;  in  Berytus,  8 ;  in  Italy,  125- 
132;  in  Bologna,  125,  128-131; 
in  Naples,  132 ;  influence  of  Ital- 
ian, in  spreading  Roman  law, 
155  ;  in  Germany,  176,  394-396  ; 
in  Switzerland,  523-530.  See 
Universities. 

Lay  judges  and  reception  of  Roman 
law,  364,  365. 

Leagues,  Swiss,  509-513. 

Leases,  agricultural,  in  Spain,  637. 

Leeuwen,  469. 

Legal  history,  revival  of  study  of, 
150,  153. 

Legal  profession,  and  reception  of 
Roman  law,  373-375. 

Loj^al  science,  medieval,  384 ;  in 
modem  France,  3(X).  See  Ju- 
rists, Law  schools,  and  Legal 

STUDIES. 

Leges  ]>arbarorum,  45-59. 

Leges  liornanjp,  10. 

Legislation,  10,  20,  29,  36,  38,  46  ; 
feudal,  71.  72;  Italian  cities  and 
states,  150,  167 ;  imperial,  for 
Italy,  1()9 ;  royal,  in  France, 
2 1()~25(),  2(k^-2(3')  ;  French  nine- 
teenth-century, 293-209 :  impe- 
rial, 400-403  ;  in  (Jennany,  ter- 
ritorial, 403 ;  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century,  434-437 ;  in 
Scandinavia,  r)41,  5()2-5()7 ;  in 
Spain.  ()09,  ()17-62r),  000,  060, 
091-093. 
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